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PREFACE 


The  main  topios  treated  in  this  volume  and  the  reasons 
for  the  order  of  their  presentation  are  so  fully  explained 
in  the  introductory  chapter  that  few  words  are  needed  here. 
The  lack  of  any  generally  accepted  municipal  system  in  the 
United  States  and  the  contrariety  of  opinion  concerning 
the  most  important  methods  of  municipal  government  are 
recognized  tacts,  —  and  they  must  largely  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  our  subject.  Conflicts  of  opinion  and  serious  dis- 
putes about  theories  and  methods  would  be  unavoidable 
even  if  nothing  further  should  be  attempted  than  a  plan 
of  city  government  formed  by  compilation  and  deductions 
from  American  precedents  and  experience  alone. 

I  must  think  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  matters  we  are 
to  deal  with  would  be  quite  inadequate ;  for  very  instructive 
lessons  in  municipal  government  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
practical  methods,  and  the  results  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe,  where  municipal  experience  has 
been  much  longer  and  more  varied  than  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  our  municipal  system  must  be  framed 
in  harmony  with  our  constitutional  principles  and  social 
life  ;  80  that,  while  nothing  intrinsically  good  should  be 
rejected  merely  because  of  its  foreign  origin,  nothing  can 
be  adopted  unless  compatible  with  the  fundamental  theories 
of  republican  government. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  view  of  city  governments  is  so 
uniform  and  pervading  in  the  United  States  as  the  opinion 
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that  they  are  unsatisfactory,  if  not  discreditable,  there  will 
doubtless  be  readers  who  will  shrink  from  any  attempt  to 
improve  them  from  a  study  of  the  enlightened  experience 
of  the  older  nations. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before 
us  should  be  controversial  as  to  some  important  points, — 
especially  as  to  nominations,  minority  representation,  the 
choice  of  mayors,  the  composition  of  city  councils,  and  the 
relation  of  parties  to  city  government,  —  but  I  have  sought 
to  avoid  all  merely  theoretical  discussions.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment is  a  very  practical  affair,  which  should  be  based  on 
constitutional  principles,  and  the  well-tested  facts  of  expe- 
rience—  and  not  on  parties.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
matters  as  to  which  a  sound  theory  is  so  important  as  to  be 
worth  all  its  vindication  may  cost. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  sound  municipal  system  in 
the  United  States  is,  I  think,  much  greater  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  those  who  seem  to  regard  separate  city  elec- 
tions and  Home  Rule  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  though  I  regard  these  measures  as  highly  useful. 
Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  far  more  drastic  and  comprehensive 
remedies  are  needed,  —  remedies  some  of  which  are  prac- 
ticable in  this  decade,  at  the  present  stage  of  civic  instruc- 
tion,— without  waiting  for  that  more  thorough  municipal 
education  which  the  recently  aroused  municipal  sentiment 
of  the  country  seems  sure  to  supply. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  several  remedial  measures, 
some  of  which  I  hope  may  be  found  available,  in  the  near 
future,  in  aid  of  the  municipal  reform  we  so  greatly  need. 

In  going  over  the  earlier  parts  of  this  volume  the  reader 
may  regard  it  as  being  in  considerable  measure  historical 
and  critical,  but,  before  he  has  completed  it,  he  may  perhaps 
think  it  to  be  in  yet  larger  part  constructive  and  practical. 
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la  the  midat  of  the  vast  contrariety  and  confusion  of  our 
I  liastily  devised  municipal  constructions,  I  have  felt  the  need 
Ebf  a  definite  plan  and  theory  of  city  government,  —  carefully 
Eieonsidered  on  the  basis  both  of  principle  and  experience, — 
rand  I  have  therefore  presented  such  a  plan,  well  knowing, 
however,  that  it  would  encounter  fewer  objections  if  it  were 
less  definite  and  therefore  less  useful  for  its  purpose.     Be- 
sides, it  seems  to  be  essential  for  our  municipal  betterment, 
to   bring   our   iudefiuite   municipal   thinking  —  or   lack   of 
thought  —  and  our  manifold  partisan  schemes,  of  city  domi- 
nation for  party  and  sectarian  advantage,  to  the  test  of  a. 
definite  kind,  and  organization  of  city  government,  having  its 
principles  defined  and  its  methods  organized  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  not  of  any  party  or  sect. 

Being  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for  valuable 
information  and  suggestions,  I  wish  to  make  some  acknowl- 
edgments here.  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  had  the  kindness  to  read 
the  first  six  chapters  of  this  volume  before  they  were  sent 
to  the  press.  President  Low  and  Professor  Goodnow,  of 
Columbia  University,  obligingly  read  the  first  seventeen  chap- 
ters in  manuscript,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  valuable 
suggestions,  and  for  opportunities  for  discussing  municipal 
subjects.  To  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  I  am  indebted  much  beyond 
my  obligation  from  a  study  and  large  use  of  his  volumes  on 
municipal  subjects.*  Ex-Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  has 
given  me  very  iiseful  information  from  his  experience. 
Judge  Wheeler  and  Judge  Brown  —  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  —  have  placed  me  under  obligations  by  their 
kindness,  —  the  former  having  read  Chapter  XVII  before  it 
went  to  the  printer.'  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green  did  me  the 
favor  of  reading  Chapter  XVIII,  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Dem- 
ises pp.  C8,  322.  <  aoe  p.  4fiO. 
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ing  the  favor  of  reading  several  chapters,  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  much  useful  discussion  of  municipal  princi- 
ples, before  these  chapters  took  their  final  form*  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  Boston,  for  useful 
information  very  kindly  supplied.  It  should  be  said  that  in 
no  case  are  these  readings  referred  to  as  evidence  of  an 
assent  to  the  views  advanced  in  the  chapters  read,  but  only 
as  some  assurance  of  my  wish  to  have  advice  from  those 
most  competent  to  g^ve  it. 

I  may  add  that  it  has  been  many  years  since  I  first  gave 
some  study  to  city  affairs,  and  had  a  practical  part  in  their 
administration,^  —  facts  which  may  be  some  excuse  for  offer- 
ing this  treatise  to  the  public,  but  cannot  justify  its 
defects. 

DOKBiAN  B.  EATON. 

Nkw  Yobx  Citt,  Jona  1,  1899. 

I  Notes,  pp.  60, 4U,  4il. 
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INTRODtrCTOEY  CHAPTEB.  —  HOW  AND  WHY  WE  HAVE 
BEACHED  THE  PRESENT  MUNICIPAL  CONDITION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AKD  THE  PROBLEMS  WH  MDST  SOLVE  TO 
IMPROVE   IT 

The  dlMatiBfact[oit  with  □ar  manlcfpal  gavernmeots.  Why  and  bow  tbey  hava 
be«D  neg:lectad.  Why  they  ars  iiuw  rei:eiving  more  nttentloa.  Mimicipul  1&W8 
diTerse  and  hastily  enacted.  Municipal  eiperienca  not  studied  until  lately. 
Crnda  opinions  and  false  theories.  Why  early  statesmen  and  constilatioas  did 
not  deal  with  city  afTsira.  In  tbelr  time,  no  city  problenu  at  municipal  systein 
existed,  or  nos  needed.  When  those  problemn  arose.  Instructive  lessons  from 
the  making  of  those  constitutions.  A  chatter  is  a  city  constitution,  Why  our 
ehatten,  in  braod  contrast  with  our  constitutlotia,  aro  tailnrea.  Why  the  muni- 
cipal question  has  been  treated  as  a  party  issue.  Its  importance  much  undec- 
Mtimated.  Why  we  have  %o  create  a  municipal  system.  Relations  of  municipal 
■flairs  to  parties.  Why  city  affairs  are  do  pruper  sphere  for  parties.  How  parties 
became  despotic  before  the  need  of  a  municipal  system  was  developed.  How,  why, 
and  when  parties  got  control  of  cities.  Meaning  of  ulty-psrty  sjiatem.  Incom- 
patibility of  the  party  system  with  a  true  municipal  system.  When  a  mnnicipal 
■ystem  was  first  needed.  The  great  fundamental  truth  of  a  true  mnnicipal  sys- 
tem. Al  to  parties  in  city  a&Mra.  How  and  why  parties  sought  to  malie  their 
•ystam  absolute.  When  a  mayor  may  he  said  to  l>e  autocratic.  Relations  of  the 
party  boss  to  ths  autocratic  mayor.  Both  first  developed  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn.  Why  to  increa.ie  tbe  power  of  the  mayor  is  to  increase  party  despotism 
In  cities.  Why  city  party  maoagBra  desire  both,  OreaC  power  of  the  aupportera 
of  tbe  party  system  for  cities.  Order  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  treatise. 
Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  tbe  great  municipal  problems.  These  prob- 
lanui  eiplained,  and  how  their  aoiation  may  be  most  easily  accomplished. 

Among  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  pervading  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
the  governments  of  their  cities  and  villages.  They  think 
these  governments  unworthy  of  the  citizens  who  live  under 
them,  and  they  contemplate  with  solicitude  their  prospective 
condition.  To  see  clearly  how  and  why  we  have  got  into  a 
bad  situation  may  greatly  aid  us  in  getting  out  of  it. 
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I.  DuriDg  many  years  the  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety  o 
these  subjects  have  led  to  numerous  experiments  in  munic- 
ipal construction,  and  to  the  enactment  of  multifarious 
municipal  laws.  In  the  main  both  the  laws  and  the  con- 
structive methods  have  been  hastily  devised  according  to 
theories  inconsiderately  accepted,  and  there  has  been  no 
adequate  investigation  of  the  history  or  nature  of  the  great 
municipal  problems  which  they  involve-  With  rare  excep- 
tions, American  statesmen  have  not,  until  very  recently. 
given  thoughtful  attention  to  municipal  affairs  —  these 
affairs  not  having  been  regarded  as  within  the  function  or 
sphere  of  statesmanship.  There  have  been  but  very  rare 
attempts  in  our  schools  for  teaching  governmental  science 
to  give  any  instruction  as  to  the  true  principles  or  methods 
of  aiunicipal  government;  and  these  matters  have  had  no 
place  in  our  political  platforms.  The  activity  concerning 
them  has  been  rather  on  the  part  of  the  local  politicians 
and  a  few  advanced  reformers,  than  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  people  generally. 

Within  the  present  decade,  however,  these  people  —  justly 
alarmed  at  the  growing  municipal  evils  —  have  become  umch 
interested  in  the  municipal  question,  the  gravity  of  which 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciate.  Within  this  period  they 
have  created  multitudinous  organizations,  extending  to  all 
the  large  and  many  of  the  small  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Union,  for  dealing  with  these  subjects.  A  National  Munic- 
ipal League  and  a  National  Conference  have  also  been 
created,  at  whose  meetings  this  question  and  the  ominous 
significance  of  our  municipal  condition  have  been  consid- 
ered. Within  the  same  period  several  able  ^vriters  to  whom 
we  shall  refer  have  treated  these  subjects  with  ability  and 
learning, 

If  these  organizations  seemed,  at  first,  to  regard  the 
problems  to  be  solved  as  requiring  little  more  than  a  selec- 
tion from  the  miscellaneous  municipal  devices  which  Amer- 
ican legislation  can  supply,  —  their  proceedings  hardly 
presenting  the  need  of  a  study  of  municipal  history  and 
principles,  —  it  ie  yet  true  that  a  more  comprehensive  and 
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adequate  view  of  the  subject  is  now  being  taken  and  Beems 
likely  to  be  vigorously  urged  upon  the  attontion  of  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  these  organizations  and  authors,  we 
must  think,  have  rendered  a  very  valuable  public  service. 
They  have  awakened  public  attention  ;  they  have  doae 
much  to  make  it  plain  that  no  superficial  or  merely  empir- 
ical dealing  with  our  municipal  affairs  will  give  us  toler- 
able city  government ;  they  have  made  it  clear  that  great 
questions  of  principle  are  involved  which  require  a  careful 
consideration  both  of  our  constitutional  system  and  our 
party  system ;  they  have  shown  that  there  are  instructive 
lessons  of  municipal  history  and  experience,  both  in  this 
country  and  iu  Europe,  the  study  of  which  —  lamentably 
neglected  as  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  —  woi 
elevate  our  ideals  and  enlighten  our  efforts  in  aid  of  01 
municipal  betterment. 

II.  The  light  thrown  upon  these  matters  has  not  only 
made  it  appear  that  we  have,  in  the  United  Stat«s,  no 
original  or  generally  accepted  municipal  system,  but  that 
we  have  no  practical  methods  generally  accepted  by  our 
cities  from  the  enforcement  of  which  competent  judges 
expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  We  not  only 
have  no  city  government  which  —  even  in  leading  outline 
—  can  be  taken  as  a  model,  but  we  have  no  theory,  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  powers  of  the  great  city  departments 
or  officers,  which  finds  general  acceptance.  Even  upon  such 
vital  and  fundamental  questions  as  these  :  What  are  the 
just  relations  of  the  city  to  the  state  ?  Whether  the  mayor 
shnidd  be  an  autocrat  and  dominate  the  city  legislature? 
What  is  the  proper  extent  of  Home  Rule  in  cities?  Whether 
tests  of  party  opinion  should  be  applied  in  the  choice  of  city 
officers  and  employes?  Whether  party  government  is  desir- 
able for  cities  and  villages  ?  —  there  is  a  stubborn,  belligerent, 
and  pervading  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  people.  If  thoughtful  citizens  generally  are  now 
ready  to  read  and  think  about  city  affairs,  —  and  many  of 
them  seem  ready  to  study  their  problems,  —  it  must 
mitted  that  in  the  past,  most  of  these  people  have  doc 
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more  than  glance  and  grieve  over  municipal  affairs  —  leaving'4 
them,  all  the  while,  mainly  to  the  politicians.     Such  abuses, 
dissatisfaction,  and  contrariety  of  opinion  as  have  prevailed 
have  caused  much  discouragement  as  to  the  possibility  of 
good  municipal  government  in  this   country.     They  have 
also  facilitated  the  adoption  of  crude  and  hasty  experiments 
—  there  having  often  been  a  desperate  feeling  in  cities  that 
there  can  hardly  be  any  city  government  worse  than  they  J 
now  have,  and  a  vague  hope  that  any  radical  change  may  I 
prove  to  be  a  reform.  " 

III.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  with  something  like 
despair,  that  our  early  statesmen  who  framed  our  national 
and  state  governments  —  in  which  we  all  have  confidence 
and  to  which  the  world  more  and  more  inclines  —  failed  to 
devise  a  municipal  system,  perhaps  feeling  that  they  could 
not,  and  possibly  fearing  that  such  a  system  is  unattainable 
under  a  republic.  Such  inferences,  we  must  think,  are  J 
quite  unwarranted,  and  the  facts  by  which  they  are  con-  | 
futed  deserve  our  attention  at  the  outset. 

IV.  At  the  time  of  our  original  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions were  formed  —  or  even  as  late  as  1790  —  neither 
large  cities,  nor  the  characteristic  evils  which  such  cities 
or   bad   municipal   systems   most   develop,   existed   in   this 
country.     The  population  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  was 
about  42,000.  that  of  New  York  City  was  about  33,000,  and 
that  of  Boston  was  about   18,000  —  only  93,000  residents, 
therefore,  in  the  three  foremost  cities  of  the  nation.     The 
urban  residents  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  were  then 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  its  people,  are  now  more  than  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants.     Neither  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  nor  the  Articles  of  Confederation  refers  to   j 
any  evils  in  connection  with  city  government.     The  uational  J 
constitution  says  nothing  in  regard  to  it.     The  first  consti-  j 
tution  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1777,  makes  no  mention  ' 
municipal  government  or  affairs,  except  to  declare,  in  su 
stance,  that  this  constitution  shall  not  annul  any  chartf   i 
granted  in  England.     It  was  not  until  1821  tliat  any  c 
stitutional  provision,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  took 
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"other   notice  of  municipal  government,  and  such  were  the 
facts,  generally,  in  other  states. 

Up  to  this  time,  apparently,  there  were  no  municipal 
problems;  there  were  no  municipal  evils  —  certainly  none 
which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  people ;  not  even  iji  the 
imagination  of  the  thoughtful  was  there  a  conception  of 
the  great  fact  that  there  was  a  whole  department  of  govern- 
ment—  that  of  municipal  affairs  —  of  which  our  funda- 
mental constitutions  and  early  statesmen  had  taken  no 
notice,  — a  department  nevertheless  soon  to  become  so  poten- 
tial and  ominous  as  to  make  statesmen  anxious,  as  to  impair 
the  independence  of  legislatures,  as  to  cause  those  who 
should  control  it  to  grasp  at  the  nominations  of  senators, 
governors,  and  presidents.  We  are,  therefore,  to  deal  with 
new  evils  —  against  which  the  fathers  attempted  no  provi- 
sions—  evils  which  the  most  recent  generations,  and  the 
vast  growth  of  city  life,  have  developed, — evils  which  we 
of  this  generation  have  allowed  to  originate  and  grow  before 
J-  our  own  eyes. 

V.  The  national  constitution,  and  the  first  constitutions 
f  the  states,  —  nobly  original  and  wise  in  their  provisions,  — 
■were  so  admirably  framed  aa  to  make  them  models.  Tliey 
need  no  change  in  their  general  structure  by  reason  of  the 
new  municipal  developments.  They  deal  adequately  with 
the  needs  and  evils  that  existed.  There  is  no  ground,  there- 
fore, for  discouragement  because  they  did  not  provide  for 
needs  and  evils  which  would  arise  only  in  a  subsequent 
feneration,  which  only  the  growth  of  great  and  numerous 
BitJes,  and  their  control  by  political  parties  would  develop. 

Tet  the  method  of  making  these  constitutions  has  an 
faportant  lesson  for  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  of 
sating  a  municipal  system  —  of  supplying  that  dei)artmeut 
K  government  which  the  great  authors  of  our  constitutions 
1  not  undertake.  They  made  a  careful  study  of  liberal 
tavemment  in  other  countries  and  times,  and  availed  them- 
ilves  of  the  wisest  lessons  of  history.  The  Federalist  is  a 
ing  illustration  of  theii-  comprehensive  investigations, 
bich  extended  to  all  former  governments  likely  to  supply 
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useful  instruction.  They  were  not  too  proud  to  learn  from 
every  source  of  wisdom.  The  ablest  statesmen  were  selected 
for  the  creative  work  of  these  constitutions,  and  they  engaged 
in  it  during  the  long  sessions  of  formal  conventions,  taking 
ample  time  for  their  work. 

Now,  what  a  constitution  is  for  a  nation  or  a  state,  a 
charter  should  be  for  a  city.  It  should  be  a  definite,  delib- 
erately matured,  general  statement  of  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, making  it  clear  upon  what  subjects  it  may  act  and  the 
extent  of  such  action  ;  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  impropriety 
in  designating  the  charter  of  a  city  as  its  constitution. 

The  American  people  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  dignity  and  functions  of  a  good  city  charter  or  constitu- 
tion, and  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  interests  it  may 
affect.  They  are  beginning  to  see  clearly  that  to  make  such 
an  instrument  requires  as  much  investigation,  wisdom,  and 
deliberate  action  as  are  required  to  make  a  state  constitu- 
tion; for  if  the  latter  is  more  comprehensive,  the  charter 
must  be  an  original  creation  in  this  country,  and  must  be 
achieved  under  very  great  difficulties,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  people  have  hardly  yet  imagined  what  will  be  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  if  our  city  governments  be  not 
much  improved,  when,  in  the  not  remote  future,  a  majority 
of  the  American  voters,  in  many  states,  will  dwell  in  cities. 
They  are  convinced  that,  to  treat  the  making  of  a  national 
or  a  state  constitution  as  a  proper  work  for  a  party  majority 
acting  hastily  for  party  ends,  would  be  a  grave  perversion 
and  calamity  ;  but  a  majority  of  them  do  not  yet  see  that  to 
make  a  city  charter  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, would  be  not  less  indefensible  and  disastrous. 

VI.  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  striking  contrast, 
connected  with  similar  subjects,  than  is  presented  between 
the  results  of  our  framing  of  national  and  state  constitutions 
and  of  our  attempts  to  frame  city  constitutions  or  charters  — 
the  grand  success  of  the  former  and  the  humiliating  failure 
of  the  latter  —  unless  it  be  found  in  the  different  means  by 
which  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Yet, 
all  the  mystery  of  the  contrast  disappears  when  we  consider 
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the  facts.  Instead  of  acting  in  regard  to  cliarters  thought- 
fully, deliberately,  and  in  a  non-partisan  spirit  —  enlightened 
hy  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  we  have  in  regard  to  con- 
stitutions, we  liave  considered  the  municipal  problems  in  a 
partisan  spirit  in  the  main,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with 
crudely  and  summarily  by.  and  in  the  interest  of,  party  majori- 
ties and  party  leaders.  We  have  acted  as  if  a  city  charter 
were  only  an  ordinary  party  measure  of  mere  local  lawmaking 
about  which  statesraeu,  the  great  body  of  the  legislators,  and 
the  people  generally  need  not  much  concern  themselves.' 

This  habitual  underestimate  of  the  dignity,  importance, 
and  significance  of  municipal  problems  has  naturally  re- 
sulted in  many  crude  aud  mischievous  laws  and  in  that 
party  despotism  in  city  affairs  which  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
greatest  municipal  evils. ^ 

VII.  It  is  impossible  intelligently  to  consider  the  great 
city  problems  before  us  without  a  clear  view,  at  the  outset, 
of  their  relations  to  parties,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
parties  are  responsible  for  them. 

The  nation  and  the  states,  by  reason  of  their  broad  geo- 
graphical limits  —  yielding  many  productions  which  compete 
with  each  other,  and  naturally  developing  diverse,  conflict- 
ing interests  —  present  legitimate  spheres  for  parties  and 
competing  party  principles  and  policies  in  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion. Our  national  and  state  constitutions  allow  the  free 
action  of  parties  within  such  spheres.  These  spheres  of 
party  action  are  independent  of  mere  city  affairs  —  having 
existed  before  cities  arose.     Parties  were  organized  and  had 

'  The  new  charter  tor  the  Gceater  New  York  enaoted  in  1897,  after  miMt  of 
tbia  treatise  bad  lieen  written,  vaa  a  party  eoactment,  very  hastiiy  and  crudeiy 
pnt  logethst.  It  was  never  read,  nor  were  its  provisions  ever  dehated,  fldve  in  a 
twbnlcitl,  BSeieaa  way,  before  the  legislatDre,  We  have  Dot  beeu  in^ting  that 
the  granting  of  every  city  charter  should  require  deliberate  proeeedinga  analo- 
gnns  i»  those  needed  for  framing  a  state  constitution,  bat  only  that  the  deviBlii{> 
•tl  a  Kiiod  municipal  system,  the  framing  of  a  state  matilclpal  code,  which  should 
est  forth  the  general  provisions  sabject  to  which  all  charters  sbauld  be  gracted, 
•ud  which  should  conutitute  the  tnain  features  of  all  cliarters,  leqaires  this  dellb- 
eratiau.  as  we  shall  more  fully  show. 

'  There  is  one  Instructive  example  of  the  dellbemte  making  of  a  city  charter, 
by  Bi'iCy  convention  in  New  York  City  In  1S30,  before  patty  despotism  hod  bocotns 
IrrvMstible.    Mun.  Prob.,  3. 
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developed  their  useful  methods  of  influence  before  cities  of 
political  importance  existed  in  the  United  States  —  and  long 
before  cities  became  a  distinct  or  effective  political  power. 
State  and  national  parties  would  continue  with  all  their  use- 
fulness if  all  the  cities  were  destroyed. 

Parties,  unless  strongly  restrained,  constantly  tend  to 
transgress  their  legitimate  and  useful  methods  and  sphere 
of  activity  —  continually  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  irrel- 
evant tests  of  opinion,  and  to  dictate  action  in  their  own 
interest,  in  the  domain  of  mere  administration  and  govern- 
mental business.  They  constantly  treat  all  the  small  offices 
and  the  extortion  of  political  assessments  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing party  spoils  and  despotic  power.  American  parties  had 
notoriously  done  this  before  1833,  when  Senator  Marcy  de- 
clared, in  the  national  Senate,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils."  At  that  time  a  stupendous  and  growing  spoils 
system  had  been  developed  —  a  system  springing  from  party 
usurpation  and  despotism,  which  continued  to  increase  until 
1883,  when  the  national  civil  service  law  curtailed  it  by  re- 
quiring non-partisan  examinations  of  merit  and  character  for 
appointments  to  about  14,000  official  places  —  examinations 
which  have  been  since  extended  under  this  law  by  reason  of 
their  salutary  effects, — so  that  they  are  now  applied  to 
more  than  87,000  places.  Here  is  an  immense  restraint 
upon  party  usurpation,  despotism,  and  corruption,  which  is 
sure  to  be  soon  extended  to  all  positions  —  including  city 
administration  — for  which  it  is  appropriate. 

VIII.  Before  1833,  the  number,  population,  and  wealth — 
and  consequently  the  political  influence — of  cities  had  vastly 
increased.  But  no  good  municipal  system  had  been  devel- 
oped, and  no  carefully  matured  municipal  methods  had 
found  general  acceptance  in  the  United  States.  Party  gov- 
ernment in  national  and  state  affairs  —  not  only  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  but  within  the  usurped  spheres  of  mere 
administration  and  governmental  business  —  had  become  ag- 
gressively potential,  and  had  secured  general  acceptance  — 
the  remedy  of  civil  service  reform  not  having  been  then 
even  imagined.     The  teaching  of  municipal  science  was  un- 
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r  known,  and  a  thougiitful  conside ration  of  municipal  govern- 
ment hardly  existed,  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.     Even  enlightened  voters  had   no  conception  of 
the  nature  or  significance  of  the  municipal  problem.     Per- 
Lhaps  no  one  had  asked  the  question  whether  parties  could 
[properly  govern  in  the  local  affairs  of  cities.     The  theory  of 
Ifaiunicipal  Home  Rule  was  not  merely  unevolved ;  both  tlie 
■.phase  and  the  conception  were  unknown. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  under  such  conditions,  that 

l;j)olitical  parties  should  grasp  for  the  control  of  cities  and 

R-'rillages   and   extend   their   party   tests   and   spoils   system 

■tnethods  over  them.     Nowhere  else  could  parties  so  effec- 

ftively  organize,  find  so  many  subservient  voters,  grasp  so 

[Duoh  patronage,  or  so  easily  extort  large  sums  of  money  and 

■other  spoils  —  in  a  space  so  small  and  easily  dominated >— as 

■in  cities.     City  party  government  which  enforced  party  tests 

■of  opinion  for  all  oihces  and  places  in  the,  city  service,  was, 

Itherefore,    quickly    extended    to    every    city   and    village, 

I  equally  without  consideration  of  its  fitness  and  without  re- 

istance.     The  true  municipal  reformer,  the  civil  service  re- 

■-former,  —  or  any  body  of  independent,  enlightened  thinkers 

■on  the  subject,  —  had  not  appeared.     If  some  managers,  in 

cities,  could  see  that  their  party  system  had  no  fit  place  in 

rcity  affairs,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  ihey  would  ad- 

?vance  a  theory  to  that  effect,  for  it  would  not  only  defeat 

iheir  own  advancement  in  their  party,  but  if  accepted,  would 

■deprive  it  of  a  large  part  of  its  power  and  patronage. 

IX.  Few  things  are  more  indisputable,  among  the  ele- 
intary  facts  of  government,  than  this :  that  the  party 
System  and  a  true  municipal  system  are  repugnant  and  irrec- 
oncilable. Parties,  whether  formed  in  the  sphere  of  the 
nation  or  in  that  of  a  state,  claim  jurisdiction  to  the  borders 
and  in  every  local  jurisdiction.  They  insist  that  all  local 
interests  must  be  conformed  to  the  general  party  policy, 
and  that  their  platforms  and  principles  must  be  accepted  in 
every  locality  and  by  every  officer ;  they  conduct  public  affairs 
through  officers  and  agents  who  must  conform  to  the  tests 
of  opinion  and  policy  which  the  central  party  organization 
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has  established ;  they  carry  on  administration  according  to 
theories  and  methods  which  must  be  enforced  in  all  political 
divisions,  —  in  every  city  and  village,  —  every  one  of  which 
must  subordinate  its  own  interests  and  affairs  to  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  or  the  state,  as  the  central  party  —  or  its  man- 
agers —  shall  define  them.  The  theory  that  a  city  may  have 
local  affairs  which  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  its  own 
interests,  irrespective  of  mere  party  interests  or  divisions,  is 
obviously  repugnant  to  all  this,  and  is  sure  to  arouse  party 
antagonism. 

The  party  system  may  naturally  arise  as  soon  as  broad 
territories  have  come  under  established  government ;  but  the 
municipal  system  can  naturally  arise  only  after  dense  city 
populations  have  discovered  the  inadequacy  of  general  laws 
and  the  party  system  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
their  local  interests  and  needs.  Therefore,  a  true  municipal 
system  is  necessary  —  and  is  likely  to  be  developed — only 
after  some  of  the  cities  have  disclosed  local  needs  so  great, 
and  local  abuses  so  grave,  under  party  government,  as  to 
make  such  a  municipal  system  indispensable.  It  seems  plain 
that  a  true  municipal  system  would  require  officers  and  em- 
ployees for  its  administration  who  should  disregard  mere 
party  opinions,  and  constantly  strive  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  city  rather  than  those  of  any  party. 

City  party  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  based  on 
the  theory  that  state  or  national  parties  may  properly  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  cities  —  may  appoint  their  officers  and 
employees^ by  reason  of  their  party  opinions;  and  may 
manage  city  affairs  in  paramount  reference  to  party  princi- 
ples and  interests.  City  party  government,  therefore,  is  an 
obvious  and  utter  repudiation  of  the  fundamental  theory  of 
civil  service  reform,  which,  disregarding  mere  party  opinions 
and  favoritism,  puts  men  into  office  solely  by  reason  of 
superior  merit. 

X.  The  development  of  cities  obviously  has  not  created 
additional  party  principles,  or  a  need  for  new  parties ;  nor 
has  it  created  new  party  politics  to  be  managed.  What  has 
been  created  by  the  development  of  the  great  city  is  new 
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Srils  (or  life  and  property  resulting  from  greater  density 
of  population,  more  local  complications  aud  relations  between 
citizens,  more  local  administration  aud  governmental  busi- 
ness, which  should  be  conducted  aud  regulated  according  to 
sound  business  raethoda.  If  the  great  cities  should  all  be 
burned,  or  their  residents  should  make  theii-  homes  in  ham- 
lets, parties  and  their  functions  would  remain  as  complete 
and  useful  as  they  had  been  before  such  cities  existed.  No- 
where are  party  contests  more  salutary  or  their  principles 
better  defined  than  in  Vermont,  which  has  never  had  a  Large 
city  or  any  municipal  evils.  Elsewhere  we  shall  make  it 
very  clear  that  no  particular  party  opinions  ai'e  any  part  of 
the  qualification  needed  by  city  officers  or  employees,  and 
that  all  citizens  should  join,  irrespective  of  their  party  affilia- 
tion, in  securing  good  government  for  municipal  corj^i-a- 
tions,  as  they  do  for  securing  it  for  other  corporations  in 
which  tliey  are  interested. 

XI.  The  great  central,  fundamental  truth,  at  the  basis  of 
the  municipal  problem,  is  this:  that  a  municipal  system  — 
reasonable  city  Home  Rule  —  is  needed  at  all  only  because 
the  state  and  national  governments,  almost  invariably  con- 
trolled by  parties,  have,  in  city  affaii-s,  been  found  inade- 
quate and  intolerable;  the  new  developments  of  interests 
and  needs  in  municipalities  having  created  a  necessity  for 
additional  and  peculiar  government  for  their  affairs.  There- 
fore, to  say,  when  a  charter  is  to  be  granted  to  a  city,  tiiat 
it  should  be  in  its  organization,  or  methods,  according  to 
the  former  party  system,  should  apply  party  tests  for  office, 
is  quite  preposterous.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  repudiate  the  new 
necessity  which  has  made  true  Home  Rule  indispensable. 
Therefore,  we  repeat  that  the  simple,  vital  fact  is  that  the  i 
governmental  powers  which  city  governments  need  to  pos-  * 
8083  are  the  precise  powers  which  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
1  regardless  of  mere  party  interests,  and  in  primary 
rence  to  the  cities'  own  needs  and  welfare.'    Therefore, 

ifl  explaoatlon  may  be  needed  here.  The  atnCe  may  for  coDveoience,  nnd 
D  does,  allow  officers  ulected  or  appointed  under  (lie  city  |;DV-emineiit  to  exvr- 
llupottaot  sUte  authority  ntriotly  in  the  stale's  bsball  and  as  its  Bgeot. 
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worthy  men  of  whatever  party  may  officially  exercise,  side  by 
side,  any  of  these  Home  Rule  powers,  —  administering  the 
city  government  in  reference  to  its  own  advantage,  irrespec- 
tive of  state  or  national  politics.^ 

XII.  When  the  party  system  had  been  thus  extended  over 
all  city  governments,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  its 
managers  should  seek  to  make  it  absolute  and  irresistible, 
especially  after  the  party  spoils  system  had  been  established. 
Every  advocate  of  non-partisan  municipal  government,  or 
true  city  Home  Rule,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  these  man- 
agers. The  issue  between  the  supporters  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, on  one  side,  and  the  city-party  system,  on  the  other, 
more  and  more  tended  to  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  great- 
est and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  issues  of  city  government 
in  the  United  States.  Party  obstruction  is  now  —  with  the 
party  spirit  it  develops  —  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  rational  Home  Rule  and  good  government  in 
American  cities. 

The  more  party  government  in  cities  has  been  threatened  by 
the  independent  public  opinion,  which  demands  Home  Rule, 
the  more  the  party  managers  have  insisted  upon  such  an  or- 
ganization of  city  government  and  such  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  nominations  as  will  be  most  favorable  to  their 
supremacy,  and  make  the  spoils  system  most  profitable  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  control  of  parties  had  become 
despotic  in  a  few  persons  under  that  system,  and  especially 
after  the  power  of  the  party  boss  had  become  autocratic,  it 
was  natural  for  scheming  politicians  to  see  that  cities  might 
as  easily  be  governed  by  an  autocratic  mayor,  whom  the  city 

GJeneral  powers  thus  conferred  require  peculiar  responsibility  to  the  state,  and 
involve  peculiar  relations  to  parties,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
^  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  under  a  true,  non-partisan  municipal  system 
no  divisions  among  the  voters  should,  or  can  properly,  arise  as  to  city  policy  or 
methods ;  but  merely  to  say  that  these  divisions  of  opinion  can  properly  arise  only 
in  relation  to  city  affairs — and  not  in  relation  to  national  or  state  affairs  —  which 
are  not  legitimately  involved  in  city  administration ;  in  other  words,  we  say  that 
city  voters,  in  city  elections,  should  not  take  sides,  or  fall  into  divisions,  as  state 
or  national  party  men.  They  may,  however,  divide,  independently  of  state  and 
national  politics,  in  reference  to  city  interests  and  policy  so  far  as  they  differ  in 
opinion  on  these  subjects.    This  matter  will  be  more  fully  treated  elsewhere. 
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party  majority  should  elect,  as  a  party  could  be  governed  by 
an  autocratic  boas,  whom  party  manageiti  should  elect,'  The 
step  from  one  to  the  other  therefore  is  naturally  and  easily 
taken.  The  powers  of  the  mayor  were  rapidly  increased 
until  he  was  made  as  autocratic  in  the  government  of  the 
city  aa  the  boss  was  in  the  government  of  the  party.  In  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  the  party  boss  sys- 
tem was  firet  developed,  the  autocratic  mayoralty  system  was 
also  first  established.  In  fact,  an  autocratic  mayor  —  a 
sort  of  official  city  boss  —  is  hardly  possible  until  after  the 
unofficial  party  boas  of  the  city  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
latter  seems  sure  to  dominate  the  former.  The  autocratic 
mayoralty  inevitably  caused  the  city  council  to  become  little 
more  than  a  useless  subordinate  of  the  mayor,  and  led  to 
constant  state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs, — for  we  have 
not  yet  dared  to  confer  full  power  for  city  legislation  upon 
mayors, 

Mayors  have  naturally  become  most  autocratic  where  bosses 
have  been  made  most  despotic.  Every  boss  and  party  man- 
ager could  see  that  the  more  the  authority  of  the  mayor 
should  be  enlarged  the  more  absolute  would  become  the 
power  of  the  party  majority  by  which  both  the  boss  and  the 
mayor  would  be  chosen.  In  this  way  the  question  "  Whether 
we  desire  city  government  by  parties?"  and  the  question 
"Whether  we  desire  an  autocratic  mayor?"  have  become 
substantially  identical.  They  are,  in  fact,  about  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  questions  which  can  arise  con- 
cerning city  government. 

XI II.  The  supporters  of  party  government  for  cities  are  a 
mighty  power,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  unworthy  managers, 

>the  machines  and  selfish  interests  of  all  parties, — who 


Tbe  meaniDg  and  cniupqiienci^  n[  au  autocratic  mayoralty  will  be  consiilcred 
It  is  enough  111  gay  hem  tliiit  a  mayor  is  antocntic  wbon  be  bas,  In 
goneral.  an  absolute  power  <if  apiKilmiDeiil  nn<l  remoral,  aity  conudls  being  de- 
prireil  ol  tbeir  le^llniaie  powers  to  nngment  tbose  of  tha  mayor,  or  [bat  of  Ihe 
MiamtasloDS  vhoae  merabocB  lie  appaiuts.  The  City  Council  is  thua  degraded  in 
the  degree  ilmt  tbe  mayor  la  exalted  — or  made  a  el ty-pvrty  despot.  Tbe  new 
charter  for  the  Greater  Hpw  York  preeeata  the  most  conspicuoiu  and  dlsastiotta 
UlnBlraTlciii  of  audi  a  aiayornlty. 
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make  their  greatest  profits  from  controlling  city  party  politics 
and  elections  under  that  kind  of  government,  and  boss  despot- 
ism, as  the  Tammany  democracy  has  long  since  shown  us. 
We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  deal,  in  some  detail,  with  the 
vicious  and  plausible  theories  and  methods  in  which  their 
system  finds  its  chief  support.^ 

XIV.  This  review  of  municipal  progress,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  make  clear  the 
order  in  which  we  should  consider  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 

(1)  That  habitual  underestimation  of  the  character  and 
difficulties  of  our  municipal  problems,  which  has  caused 
many  persons  to  think  they  can  be  solved  by  mere  separate 
city  elections  and  by  the  easy  remedy  of  conferring  large  and 
absolute  powers  for  city  Home  Rule,  requires  us  to  test,  in 
the  outset,  the  value  of  these  remedies.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  them  in  the  next  chapter. 

(2)  The  legitimate  relations  of  parties  to  Home  Rule  and 
to  city  administration  are  so  fundamental  and  important 
that  we  shall  deal  with  these  subjects  in  the  next  succeeding 
chapter. 

(3)  As  many  of  the  existing  charters  and  municipal  laws 
—  which  have  been  largely  framed  in  the  interest  of  city- 
party  supremacy  —  as  well  as  the  party  methods  and  theories 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  voters,  are  among  the  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  good  municipal  system,  we 
shall  give  the  three  succeeding  chapters  to  these  matters  — 
taking  and  dissecting  the  party  system  of  the  Tammany 
democracy  of  New  York  City  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  example  of  them  —  toward  which  vicious 
party  politics  in  many  American  municipalities  seem  to  have 
been  tending.  We  shall  try  and  make  plain  —  irrespective 
of  any  particular  party  —  the  true  character  of  the  city-party 
system  and  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  cities. 

^  The  need  of  this  is  made  more  imperative  by  the  fact  that,  since  all  but  the 
last  chapter  of  this  treatise  was  drafted-  these  supporters  have  caused  a  more 
absolute  system  of  party  government  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Greater  New  York 
City — with  more  autocratic  power  in  the  mayor  than  has  ever  before  been  im- 
posed upon  any  enlightened  city  of  the  world — a  subject  which  will  be  oonsidered 
in  our  final  chapter. 
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F(4)  Hoping  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the  field  of  variouB 
wtructiona,  and  to  reach  some  juat  conclusiona,  we  shall 
next  enter  upon  the  constructive  and  remedial  parts  of  our 
undertaking,  to  which  many  chapters  will  be  given. 

XV.  There  is  doubtless  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  are  the  principal  problems  of  citj  governments  in  this 
country.  If  these  governments  generally  secured  ofticers  and 
employees  competent  for  their  higher  functions,  the  great  and 
primary  city  problems  would  directly  relate  —  as  in  a  certain 
sense  they  do  even  now  —  to  the  proper  action  of  such  officials 
for  causing  better  city  morals,  schools,  courts,  and  police, 
improved  health  administration  and  more  enlightened 
charity,  better  city  transit,  lighting  and  architecture,  the 
best  methods  of  doing  the  public  work,  and  whatever  tenda 
to  make  cities  beautiful  and  attractive.' '  But  such  achieve- 
ments, in  any  high  measure,  will  remain  impossible  until  we 
shall  be  able  habitually  to  bring  citizens  of  high  character  and 
capacity  into  the  official  leadership  of  our  municipal  affairs. 
To  do  this,  therefore,  is  the  foremost  and  most  vital  problem 
—  after  which  the  solution  of  every  other  will  be  both  possible 
and  easy. 

Those  who  favor  the  government  of  municipalities  through 
party  action  and  majorities  will  give  precedence  to  very  dif- 
ferent problems.  Among  them  will  be  the  proper  method 
of  making  nominations  only  by  city  parties;  regulating  the 
primaries,  and  managing  city-party  politics  and  elections; 
efifective  devices  for  apportioning  city  officers  and  laborers 
as  patronage  among  small  city  districts;  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  mayor,  and  keeping  city  governments  in  strict 
subordination  to  party  interests  in  state  and  national  poli- 
tics. We  hope  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
municipal  system  will  destroy  most  of  the  basis  of  fact  and 
aMumption  out  of  which  these  problems  arise. 
nCVI.  In  aid  of  solving  the  supreme  problem  of  hrinying 
jttent  men  into  the  oficial  leadership  of  American  citiet, 

■  Wlial  is  poBsibtfl  ia  these  portlciilan  ii  illustrated  in  tlie  cbnptera  on  Euglish 
mjaA  EaropeAH  Cootinaiital  cities,  in  which  superior  officers,  bdiI  ctiiuiequeQtly 
mnch  better  city  governments,  than  those  In  the  United  States  have  been  secured- 
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we  must  solve  these,  among  other,  minor  problems :  How  to 
increase  the  dignity  and  importance  of  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  how  to  separate 
our  municipal  affairs  from  party  politics ;  what  is  the  proper 
measure  of  powers  for  Home  Rule  which  should  be  conceded 
to  cities  and  villages ;  how  to  frame  city  laws,  codes,  and 
charters  which  will  clearly  define  these  powers  and  avoid 
needless  and  vicious  appeals  to  the  state  legislatures ;  how 
to  constitute  truly  representative,  non-partisan  city  councils 
with  adequate  authority;  how  mayors  should  be  elected, 
and  what  powers  they  should  have  in  order  to  make  them 
competent  executives  without  being  partisan  despots;  in 
what  way  the  police  force  and  the  municipal  justices  may 
be  made  free  from  party  domination ;  how  to  cause  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  mere  party  majori- 
ties, by  providing  for  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting  in 
city  elections;  how  so  to  diminish  the  number  of  elected 
city  officers  and  so  to  extend  their  official  terms  —  and  pro- 
motions for  merit  —  that  there  will  not  be  a  needless  num- 
ber of  city  elections,  while  the  people  will  none  the  less 
control  their  city  governments,  and  the  city  partisan  man- 
agers will  lose  much  both  of  their  vicious  occupation  and  of 
their  needless  power  for  mischief. 


CttAPTEE  n. — THE  NATURE  OP  THE  EVILS  IN  AMEEI- 
CAN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  AND  aEPARATE  ELECTIONS 
AND   HOME   RULE  AS   REMEDIES 

Evils  in  city  government  growing  more  aerioui.  Their  nature  stated.  Our 
ioterjor  city  oOlcIrilB  kre  a  coiidemnatlnn  □[  our  city  Eyilem.  Vte  Eire  to  deal 
mAlnly  witb  the  stiuctnre  and  administration  of  city  gorcrnuieut.  City  parties  a 
main  source  ot  shuses.  Separate  uleutlung  aa  rem«iles.  Nature  ot  Home  Rule.. 
Duty  of  allowing  it.  Basis  tor  claiming  It.  Nat  an  abaolnte  right.  Dangemiw 
and  raise  claims  made  In  its  name.  Theory  of  state  in(«r[erence.  Relative  rights 
and  dntiel  of  city  and  state.  How  (ar  state  and  nation  gavem  in  cities.  When  a 
city  may  fairly  ulalm  larger  powers  for  Home  Rule.  Cities  send  nnworthy  mem- 
bers to  leglslDturea.  Cities  cannot  reform  themHeivca  under  party  government. 
Wise  canditiona  ot  conceding  Home  Rule.  Evil  effects  of  false  theories  on  the 
subject.  Legislators  from  cities  not  competent.  Theory  of  making  cities  free. 
Theory  that  Interests  of  state  and  city  are  opposed.  Danger  that  cities  may  con- 
spire to  rule  state.  Theory  that  greater  Home  Rule  power  would  cause  cities  to 
do  better.  How  (at  cities  act  as  state  agents,  and  need  state  inspection.  Utility 
of  such  Inspection,  and  of  requiring  reports  to  state  from  cities.  Reports  would 
not  restrict  Home  Rule,  but  would  make  it  safe  to  enlarge  it,  and  would  diminish 
need  of  special  legislation.  Eiperience  of  England  on  these  subjects.  Need  of  a 
State  Municipal  Bureau  or  department.  The  state  inspections  we  now  enforce 
Justify  a  stale  Inspection  system  for  cities,  witb  authority  to  investigate  abuses. 
State  iDspectlona  and  reporta  from  cities  would  enlighten  the  legislature. 

Ko  department  of  government  in  the  United  States  is  so 
inadequate,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  bo  much  dissatis- 
faction and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  people,  and  none  haa 
been  so  severely  criticised  by  candid  \vriters  from  abroad, 
as  that  which  relates  to  municipalities.  The  larger  the  city 
or  ■village,  the  more  un satis factorj',  as  a  rule,  lias  been  its 
government,  and  the  greater  its  administrative  abuses;  so 
that,  from  the  smallest,  each  can  see  in  those  of  a  larger 
population  the  greater  evils  it  may  soon  have  to  encounter. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  enhanced  by  the  facts 
that  the  f.icility  of  intercourse  between  the  city  and  the 
country,  the  influence  of  city  life,  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
people  who  reside  in  municipalities,  and  the  political  power 
of  their  residents,  are  rapidly  increasing;  while  more  and 
more  territory  is  being  added  to  cities.     City  standards  and 
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vices,  city  theories  and  usages,  city  fashions  and  literature, 
not  less  than  the  methods  and  corruptions  of  city  adminis- 
tration, are  becoming  more  and  more  potential  and  pervad- 
ing. The  power  of  the  cities  seems  likely  to  become  almost 
supreme  in  no  very  remote  future.^  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  character  —  if  not  the  fate  —  of  republican 
government  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  their  people  to  provide  a  good  municipal  system. 


There  is  no  need  of  setting  forth  in  much  detail  the  evils 
connected  with  our  municipal  affairs,  for  they  are  both  well 
known  and  undeniable.  The  problem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  by  common  consent  the  most  serious  and  diiBcult  in 
our  politics.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment which  prevails  is  needlessly  expensive  and  generally 
condemned;  it  is  inefficient;  its  methods  bring  the  worst 
voters  to  the  polls  and  largely  repel  the  most  worthy ;  it  has 
caused  city  administration  to  be  generally  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  American  people  and  a  scandal  to  our  re- 
publican system ;  it  stimulates  intense  and  needless  partisan 
contentions  in  municipalities;  it  has  caused  excessive  and 
mischievous  special  legfislation  for  cities  and  villacres  and 
prevented  the  enactment  of  wise,  general  laws  for  thfir  gov- 
emment;^  it  discourages  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 


^  In  the  state  of  New  York  before  the  Greater  New  York  City  was  created, 
two  cities  elected  18  of  her  50  senators  and  56  of  her  150  assembljrmen,  under  her 
amended  constitution  of  1895 ;  and  it  in  substance  provides  that  in  the  future  no 
city  shall  elect  more  than  one-half  of  them  —  so  great  is  thought  to  be  the  danger 
of  city  domination. 

3  It  seems  that  from  1884  to  1889  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  1284  sepa- 
rate laws  relative  to  the  thirty  cities  of  the  state,  of  which  390  related  to  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  that  in  1886, 280  of  the  681  acts  passed  related  to  some  particu- 
lar subdivision  of  the  state.  (Gk)odnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule,  23, 24.)  A  New 
York  statute  known  as  the  consolidation  act  of  1882,  made  up  of  laws  applicable 
to  New  York  City,  contains  2143  sections,  yet  falls  far  short  of  containing  all  such 
laws.  In  the  period  from  1890  to  1897,  inclusive,  there  were  2793  special  laws 
passed  relating  to  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York —564  of  them  related  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  1399  of  them  related  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  year  in 
wldoh  the  least  number  was  enacted  as  to  the  latter  city  was  1891,  when  there 
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interests ;  it  causes  and  condones  bribery  at  the  elections ;  it 
has  constantly  brought  inferior  and  unworthy  men  into  the 
municipal  service;  it  haa  made  official  malfeasance  a  com- 
mon offence  in  cities,  and  has  familiarized  the  people  with 
official  connivance  at  the  levying  of  blackmail;  it  has  pro- 
vided too  short  terms  of  oftice  and  made  too  many  offices 
elective  largely  to  serve  party  ends;  it  haa  caused  many 
citizens  and  corporations  to  con'uptly  employ  party  leaders 
to  protect  their  rights  instead  of  discharging  their  duty  to 
defend  them;  it  has  developed  a  demoralization  and  corrup- 
tion in  municipal  politics,  which  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  patriotic  citizens  can  hardly  hold  in  check ; 
it  habitually  subordinates  municipal  interests  and  duties  to 
the  advancement  of  mere  party  ends  in  state  and  national 
polities;  it  has  made  the  management  of  municipal  politics 
and  elections  a  degrading  business  by  which  a  class  of  useless 
and  vicious  politicians  prosper;  it  has  divided  the  natural 
friends  of  good  municipal  government  between  the  ranks  of 
hostile  parties,  which,  in  the  main,  contend  over  issues  ir- 
relevant to  municipal  affairs;  it  has  developed  a  degrading 
and  corrupt  system  of  city  boss-rule;  it  has  established  an 
autocratic  mayoralty  which  favors  despotic  party  domination ; 
it  has  caused  the  moral  standards  of  official  life  in  our  mu- 
nicipalities to  fall  below  the  moral  standards  in  private  busi- 
ness—  causing  municipal  officers,  generally,  to  think  it  a 
less  crime  to  defi'aud  the  whole  city  than  to  defraud  a  single 
citizen;  it  has  caused  city  and  village  politics  and  admin- 
istration to  become,  to  a  large  extent,  sources  of  vice  and 
corruption,  which  are  diffused  through  the  country;  it 
habitually  uses  official  power  and  public  offices  to  gain  party 
votes  and  private  advantage;  it  has  caused  many  citizens 
and  corporations,  not  otherwise  corrupt,  to  pay  blackmail  to 
partisan  officials  both  fiom  fear  of  oppression  and  hopes  of 
favoi-a;  it  quite  generally  brings  into  municipal  offices  and 
employments  men  of  a  lower  moral  character  and  business 

were  onl;  93,  bat  tn  1S93  there  were  28B  of  these  special  Uws,  and  Id  1892  theie 
trere  25!>.  Ths  New  York  chniter  ot  ISOT  oontaiiu  1620  sections,  fiUiag  E9U  pages 
ot  the  itatDte. 
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capacity  tlian  could  gain  analogous  positions  in  private  af- 
fairs ;  it  has  not  only  deg^ded  the  ideal  of  what  municipal 
government  may  be,  and  should  be,  but  it  has  made  its  re- 
form seem  to  many  hopeless ;  ^  it  has  caused  elections  in  cities 
and  villages  to  be  regarded  by  many  voters  as  little  more 
than  contests  for  selfish  and  partisan  ends,  in  which  it  is 
almost  useless  for  disinterested  and  patriotic  men  to  take  any 
part.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  leading 
American  writers  on  our  municipal  affairs  treat  them  as  pre- 
senting the  most  serious  failure  and  problem  under  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ablest  and  most  friendly  of  foreign  critics 
—  the  author  of  the  "American  Commonwealth" — has  just 
declared  "  the  government  of  cities  to  be  the  blackest  spot 
in  American  politics.  "^ 

2.  To  justify  a  condemnation  of  our  municipal  system, 
if  indeed  we  have  such  a  system  in  the  United  States,  we 
hardly  need  look  beyond  the  simple  facts  that  it  is  not  the 
gifted,  the  noble,  or  the  honored  men  who  generally  hold  the 
highest  municipal  offices,  but  scheming  politicians,  selfish, 
adroit  party  managers,  or  men  of  very  moderate  capacity  and 
often  of  not  very  enviable  reputation,  who  would  not  be  de- 
sired at  the  head  of  a  large  private  business.  When  men  of 
a  higher  order  are  made  mayors,  they  have  not  infrequently 
got  their  places  under  commitments  to  degrading  influences 
by  which  they  are  much  trammelled. 

3.  Municipal  corporations  are  in  their  nature  the  most 
honorable,  dignified,  and  powerful  corporations  known  to  our 
laws,  and,  if  fitly  appreciated  and  governed,  they  would  easily 
command  for  their  official  service  the  worthiest  and  ablest 
citizens.  But  there  are  in  fact,  on  every  hand,  corporations 
of  various  kinds  which  have  officers  quite  superior  to  those 
who  generally  manage  the  affairs  of  our  municipalities. 
Until  we  shall,  habitually,  bring  such  able  and  worthy  men 


1  Professor  Groodnow  says  the  ordinary  American  municipal  officer  does  not  re- 
gard it  as  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  observed,  but  merely  to  see  that  the 
complaints  of  individoals,  if  sufficiently  persistent,  are  examined,  and  **  if  consid- 
ered advisable,  attended  to."    Mun.  Prob.,  304. 

3  Contemporary  Retnew,  November,  1897,  p.  758. 
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yato  the  high  oifices  of  our  cities,  our  metliods  of  governing 
Hhem  will  stand  self-condemned.  Until  we  shall  feel  per- 
sonally disgraced  by  their  absencei  and  they  shall  feel  per- 
sonally honored  by  their  selection  for  municipal  offices,  we 
lall,  as  a  people,  proclaim  ourselves  before  the  world  as 
karently  incompetent  for  good,  municipal  self-government. 
s|.  The  primary  problem  of  auch  government  —  the  fuuda- 
Siental  condition  of  good  city  adminiatration  —  is  that  of 
bringing  such  men  into  the  municipal  offices.  It  cannot  be 
too  emjihatically  declared  that  among  a  free  people  no  other 
evidence  should  ever  be  thought  necessary  to  condemn  their 
municipal  methods  and  condition  than  the  simple  fact  that 
I        they  allow  inferior,  unscrupulous  men  —  mere  politiciana  and 

Ifetisans  —  to  hold  the  leading  oHices. 
oation 
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.n  adequate  treatment  of  our  muuicipal  problems  would 
ilude,  on  the  one  estreme,  a  presentation  of  the  edu- 
cational, moral,  and  religious  forces  —  and  of  the  means 
of  making  them  effective — in  which  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment must  iiud  its  ultimate  strength,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  and  the  patriot  must  unite 
their  potential  voices ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  consideration 
of  many  questions  of  detailed  methods  and  business  manage- 
ment upon  which  the  eiBciency  and  utility  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment largely  de[)end.  But  from  both  these  fields  we  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  excluded  by  the  limitations  of  our 
subject,  which  is  the  structural  and  administrative  problems 
of  such  government.  Yet,  these  problems  will  draw  into 
the  discussion  by  far  the  most  potential  and  vicious  forces, 
the  forces  of  party,  of  faction,  and  of  selfish  and  corrupt 
interests,  which,  in  the  main,  have  made  these  governments 
,t  they  are  for  evil. 

11  well-informed  persons,  in  pondering  the  evils  referred 

'will  take  notice  of  the  facts  that  among  the  most  direct 

their  development  have  been  parties,  factions,  and 

their  managers,  iKtsses,  and  minions.     Parties  have  brought 
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the  most  degraded  voters  to  the  polls,  and  have  done  most  to 
coerce  and  bribe  their  use  of  the  ballot.  They  have  controlled 
the  patronage  and  spoils  in  city  affairs  which  have  been  most 
degrading,  and  have  given  the  worst  municipal  servants  their 
places.  They  have  caused  fraudulent  naturalizations  and 
registrations,  and  have  profited  by  blackmail.  They  have 
raised,  and  their  agents  have  disbursed,  most  of  the  money 
which  has  been  effective  for  bribery  and  other  municipal  cor- 
ruption.  The  persons,  for  example,  who  have  been  most 
directly  concerned  in  the  notorious  prostitution  of  municipal 
affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  the  managers  of 
one  of  the  great  parties,  —  often  in  conspiracy  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other,  —  while  in  Philadelphia  the  other  party 
has  had  the  lead  in  a  similar  prostitution. 

These  facts  certainly  do  not  prove  that  parties  and  their 
contests  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  gfrave  evils  in  our  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  for  it  may  be  declared  with  much  truth,  and 
often  is  declared,  that  the  selfishness,  the  ignorance,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  individually  are  their  primary  sources, 
to  which  parties  have  but  given  an  intense  and  conspicuous 
expression.  Here  a  great  problem  is  involved:  the  question 
how  far  party,  and  how  far  the  individual,  is  responsible  for 
our  municipal  condition.  The  declaration  just  referred  to 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  our  municipal  party  system  and 
methods  are  as  good  as  the  people  deserve,  or  are  capable  of 
supporting,  and  that,  consequently,  no  great  reforms  are 
possible,  save  at  the  hands  of  a  purer  and  better  —  and  hence 
a  future  —  generation,  more  nobly  instructed  and  inspired 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

We  cannot  accept  this  pessimistic  and  discouraging  view 
of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  some  truth.  It  omits,  and 
refuses  to  recognize,  the  vicious  effects  of  governing  cities  by 
national  and  state  parties,  —  the  false  and  irrelevant  issues 
they  present,  the  corrupt  methods  they  devise  and  employ, 
the  besotted  party  spirit  they  develop,  —  as  being  in  them- 
selves constant  and  potential  forces  in  causing  such  evils. 
These  are  forces  which  city  parties,  in  the  main,  originate, 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  effective  if  party  organization  and 
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methods  for  ruling  cities  in  subortiination  to  national  and 
state  partf  interests  were  abandoned  —  aa  we  think  they 
should  be.  It  is  our  view  that  the  present  generation,  even 
within  this  decade,  ia  able  to  devise  and  suttport  a  much 
better  municipal  system  than  we  possess,  vast  and  difficult 
as  the  undertaking  certainly  ia. 

While  much  that  is  evil  in  our  municipal  affairs  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pervading  selfish- 
ness, ignorance,  and  low  moral  tone  of  many  of  the  people, 
we  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to  show  that  much  more  of 
it  is  the  result  of  bad  municipal  theories  and  methods,  of 
blind,  misleading  party  passions,  of  needless  and  demoraliz- 
ing party  action.  If  to  develop  loftier  ideals  and  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  endeavor,  it  is  yet  worthy  the 
efforts  of  statesmen  to  secure  greater  blessings  from  better 
methods  of  governments  during  the  generation  in  which  they 
live. 

To  justify  tliese  views  as  to  present  possibilities,  we  shall 
need  to  carefully  dissect  the  prevailing  party  system  and  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  many  existing  evils  have  been 
developed  by  it.  It  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  city  parties  themselves, 
but  to  challenge  the  soundness  of  various  accepted  theories 
concerning  both  parties  and  municipal  government. 

It  will  be  best  to  deal  with  two  of  these  theories  at  the 
outset,  —  that  of  separate  elections  and  Home  Rule,  — 
because  they  are  fundamental,  involve  some  unwarranted 
assumptions,  and  propose  only  superficial  measures  when 
far  more  comprehensive  and  radical  remedies  are  essential. 


It 


III 


iparate  elections  for  municipal  officers  are  urged  by 
many  persons  as  if  they  would,  in  themselves,  insure  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  for  municipal  evils.  Such  elections  we  must 
think  are  very  desirable  for  these  reasons ;  (1)  they  recognize 
the  great  truth  that  municipal  candidates  and  policy  should 
be  treated  separately  upon  their  own  merits  without  control- 
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ling  regard  for  external  party  issues ;  (2)  they  would  facili* 
tate  the  citizen's  voting  independently  as  to  municipal 
matters ;  but  they  do  not  insure  him  a  real  liberty  to  do  so, 
or  materially  weaken  the  partisan  bias,  coercion,  or  passions 
which  now  control  so  many  voters ;  (3)  they  would  render  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  make  effective  bargains  and  deals 
between  the  managers  of  city  factions  and  the  manager  of 
state  and  national  parties ;  yet,  they  would  but  little  affect 
any  of  the  sources  from  which  such  abuses  spring.  At  most, 
separate  elections  would  do  little  more  than  bring  voters 
into  a  better  position  for  using  appropriate  forces  for  the  more 
diificult  work  of  reform,  —  for  after  such  elections  shall  be 
established,  this  work  would  remain  to  be  done, — as  the 
battle  remains  to  be  fought  after  the  best  positions  are  selected 
by  the  opposing  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  parties  and  their  managers  are  always 
ready  for  the  most  numerous  elections ;  for,  through  them, 
they  gain  both  their  power  and  their  profits.  Their  elec- 
tioneering forces  and  machinery  are  always  ready;  and  very 
likely  they  might  not  oppose  separate  election  days  for  every 
separate  class  of  ofi&cers.  Everywhere,  party  despotism  in 
cities  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  and  frequency  of 
city  elections,  —  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  Besides, 
experience  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  separation  of  state  elections  from  mu- 
nicipal elections  has  not  been  followed  by  any  very  salutary 
results ;  nevertheless,  we  think  the  decided  balance  of  reasons 
is  in  favor  of  separated  elections,  especially  if  we  do  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  them,  or  allow  them  to  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  more  adequate  efforts  for  municipal  reform.^ 

^  Mr.  Conkling  tells  ns  that  New  York  has  twice  had  separate  elections  for 
city  otiicers  and  has  once  abandoned  them ;  that  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  New 
York  except  three  now  (1897)  have  such  elections,  and  that  they  are  provided  for 
all  other  large  American  cities  except  Baltimore.  (Ck>nkling's  City  Oovemment, 
193.)  He  calls  attention  to  their  great  cost,  bat  we  cannot  regard  this  as  a  deci- 
sive objection.  Professor  Groodnow  has  presented  a  view  of  separate  elections 
hardly  more  favorable  than  that  expressed  in  the  text.  {Municipal  Problems, 
210.)  The  New  York  Amended  Ck)nstitution  of  1891  has  provided  for  separate 
city  elections. 
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The  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  municipalities  —  the 
question  how  far  their  residents  should  bo  allowed  to  control 
their  local  affaii's  —  is  one  of  great  importance,  aa  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  much  confusion  of  thought.  A  broad 
division  of  opinion  on  this  subject  greatly  complicates  the 
whole  municipal  problem.  We  believe  in  a  much  larger 
authority  for  municipal  Home  Rule  than  is  generally  con- 
ided  to  American  cities,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  on 
rhat  conditions  it  may  be  safely  conceded. 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  republican  system,  and 
highly  desirable,  that  public  authority  should  not  be  need- 
lessly centralized,  — that  it  should  be  as  directlyand  largely 
exercised  by  bodies  and  ofBcera  of  local  jurisdiction  as  is 
compatible  with  just  and  efficient  government  for  the  nation 
and  the  states.  Indeed,  one  of  the  paramount  objects  in  the 
creation  of  cities  and  villages  —  an  in  the  creation  of  towns, 
counties,  and  even  of  states  —  is  to  facilitate  the  local  con- 
trol of  their  truly  local  affairs.  The  government  of  each  of 
['these  jurisdictions  involves  a  common  principle  and  policy. 

The  problem  of  Home  Rule,  aa  we  oiight  to  clearly  see  at 
outset,  raises  not  only  a  question  between  cities  and 
states,  but  one  between  the  states  and  the  nation ;  for  the 
pretended  right  of  secession  was  bat  a  phase  of  the  question 
of  Home  Rule.  The  subject  needs  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  both  of  principle  and  of  policy.  We  ought  to  clearly 
see  at  the  start  that  if  a  city  has  an  absolute  right  to  control 
what  it  may  be  pleased  to  call  its  own  affairs,  a  village,  a 
town,  and  a  county  have  the  same  right.  These  principles 
are  indisputable  I 

(1)  Subject  to  the  paramount  power  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, each  state,  under  our  constitutional  system,  is  supreme 
and  sovereign  throughout  its  own  borders,  — as  well  within 
cities  and  villages  as  within  rural  counties,  towns,  and 
il  divisions.  No  one  of  these  divisions,  as  a  rule,  has 
political  rights  or  authority  save  that  which  the  state 
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concedes  and  recognizes.^  Within  all  parts  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion there  is  both  an  authority  and  a  duty  on  the  part  of  every 
state  —  and  also  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens —  to  take  care  that  the  enforcement  of  its  constitution 
and  laws  are  such  as  will  most  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  state,  without  discriminating  locally 
in  favor  of  any  portion  of  them  at  the  cost  of  the  others, 
whether  they  reside  in  cities,  villages,  or  towns.  For  the 
state  to  neglect  its  duty,  or  to  surrender  such  authority, 
would  be  treason  to  itself  and  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of 
its  people. 

(2)  Morally  considered,  no  local  divisions  of  a  state, 
whether  it  be  a  city  or  a  town,  can  have  any  right  to  special 
authority  or  exemption,  for  its  own  peculiar  advantage,  in 
derogation  of  the  general  welfare,  nor  can  any  state  justify 
itself  in  granting  or  allowing  either.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  any  state  rightfully  refuse  to  a  city  or  village,  any 
more  than  to  a  town,  any  special  authority  for  regulating  its 
local  affairs  which  will  be  most  to  its  own  advantage,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  at  the  same  time  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Legally  considered,  the  claim  of  right,  on  the  part  of 
every  city,  village,  or  town,  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  is  a 
mere  question  —  to  be  decided  by  the  proper  courts  —  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  appli- 
cable to  them.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  on  every  basis  of 
justice  and  law  according  to  which  a  city  or  village  may 
claim  a  right  to  Home  Rule,  a  county  and  a  town  may  make 
a  like  claim.  The  state,  in  short,  has  a  duty  to  govern  every 
part  of  its  people  and  territory  —  the  city  and  the  forest 
equally  —  in  the  way  that  will  be  the  best  for  the  whole  of 
them. 

The  state  legislature  may,  as  national  and  state  constitu- 
tions allow,  properly  create,  amend,  and  repeal  all  charters 


^Dillon's  Mun.  Corp.,  145;  Goodnow's  3fun.  Home  Rule,  Chs.  IV.  and  V.; 
Goodnow's  Mun,  Prob.,  Chs.  m.  and  IV.  Professor  Goodnow's  timely  and  in- 
stroctlYe  Yolnmes  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  have  indefinite 
noiioiifl  mt  to  the  nature  and  limitations  of  admissible  Home  Rule. 
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md  laws  applicable  to  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  counties, 
Sor  the  simple  reason  that  tlie  state  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
,  and  the  whole  of  its  people  have  rights  and  interests 
:amoiiQt  to  those  of  any  portion  of  them.     The  whole  ques- 
l^ion,  we  repeat,  as  to  this  alleged  right  of  a  city,  town,  vil- 
rlage,  or  county  to  govern  itself  in  any  particular  is,  in  a 
moral  sense,  only  this :  Will  such  self-government  most  con- 
tribute to  that  general  welfaa-e  of  all  the  people  of  tlie  state 
which  the  state  has  a  supreme  duty  to  promote  ?  ■  and,  in  ii 
I  legal  sense,  is  no  more  than  this:  Will  the  courts  decide 
lat  the  laws  confer  the  right  claimed?     Alid  it  is  the  opinion 
I  the  state  and  its  courts,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  city, 
hfUlage,  town,  or  county,  or  its  coui-ts,  which  must  finally 
wide  both  these  questions.     Any  tbeoiy  of  Home  Rule 
^compatible   with   these   conditions    is   false   in   principle 
tnd    tends    to    insubordination,    to    internal    conflicts,    to 
lisintegration  and  rebellion.^ 

Q4)  The  pretended  claim  of  right  in  a  moral  sense  to 
[overn  themselves,  made  in  behalf  of  cities  or  other  local 
18,  and  also  the  alleged  duty  of  the  state  to  concede 
Ht,  are  strong  in  the  precise  degree  that  they  Iiave  shown,  or 
actually  have,  a  greater  ability  and  disposition  than  the  state 
to  govern  well  within  their  local  limits.     If  the  state  could 
and  would,  through  its  own  officiaU,  govern  cities  and  vil- 
lages better  than  they  can,  or  would,  govern  themselves,  who 
will  claim  that  any  authority  for  local  self-government  should 
be  conceded?     If,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  powers  for  local 
L self-control  than  American  cities  now  have  would  result  in 
Lletter  local  government,  who  would  justify  their  refusal? 
2,    It  should  be  regarded  as  fundamental  that  authority  for 
Home  Rule  is  one  to  be  conceded  for  improving  and  not  for 
degrading  local  government,  or  morality.     Therefore,  if  a 
city  or  a  village,  by  its  own  local  vote,  asks  for  authority  to 
close  its  grog-shops,  its  gambling  hsuitte,  or  its  dens  of  in- 


1  Id  nslng  tho  words  "  people  "  and  "  state,"  here  and  in  similar  connections. 
e  ot  conise  include  the  parts  of  them  witMn  cities. 

'  ir  B  cit;  ma;,  at  ploasnre,  have  larger  powers  as  against  the  StAte.  wb/  may 
>t  the  ward,  at  pleaaure,  hare  them  as  against  the  oltj  ? 
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famy,  apparently,  the  state  should  grant  it.  But  suppose 
they  are  closed  under  state  laws,  and  such  a  vote,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  degraded  city  majority,  asks  authority 
to  open  them  and  make  them  free  to  all,  who  will  say  that 
such  a  vote  is  a  good  reason  for  granting  larger  power  for  so 
vile  a  Home  Rule?  Who  can  maintain  a  right  to  Home 
Rule  authority  for  making  things  worse  ?  The  state  has  a 
duty  to  aid  the  most  moral  and  patriotic  of  its  citizens  in 
their  best  endeavors.  But  it  has,  morally,  no  right  to  con- 
fer legal  authority  upon  the  citizens  of  its  most  degraded 
sections  or  cities,  though  they  be  in  majority,  to  do  worse 
things  than  the  vote  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state  would 
tolerate.  Civilization  would  speedily  decay  under  a  state 
government  which  allowed  the  depraved  and  partisan,  merely 
because  in  majority  in  a  city,  to  govern  it  corruptly  and 
despotically.  If  the  gamblers  and  the  thieves  shall  gain  the 
majority  in  a  town  or  a  city,  will  it  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  repeal  the  laws  against  their  crimes,  or  to  allow  those  who 
violate  them  to  go  unpunished?^ 

It  is  significant  of  the  thoughtless  facility  with  which  false 
and  dangerous  theories  of  Home  Rule  have  lately  found  ac- 
ceptance that  the  vital  distinction  here  pointed  out  —  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  confer  local  power  for  improving  and 
not  for  degrading  local  government  —  has  not  been  noticed, 
and  that  unscrupulous  party  majorities  in  great  cities,  shout- 
ing for  larger  Home  Rule  for  degrading  and  partisan  ends, 
have  been,  in  substance,  taught  that  they  have  a  right  to  it,* 
irrespective  of  consequences,  merely  because  such  a  majority 
demands  it. 

Some  readers  may  regard  these  elementary  statements  as 
being  such  mere  truisms  as  might  have  been  omitted.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  find  evi- 

^  ^Vhere  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  people  of  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is 

higher  tlian  that  of  some  of  its  cities,  so  that  for  example  the  Sunday  closing  of 

tb08al4>oTks  cannot  be  enforced  within  them,  the  difficulty  must  be  met  by  the  most 

effectJwr^  provisions  practicable  for  good  government.  We  cannot  enter  into  details. 

Satsa^&ly  nnlimited  liquor  sales  all  day  and  night,  or  on  Sunday,  are  not  any 

"^^  I'.yiam  gambling  and  prize-fighting  and  bawdy-house  keeping  to  be  allowed 

^  the  vilest  city  majority  favors  them. 
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nice  of  the  vicious  effects  of  the  false  theories  they  expose, 
"-theories  which  have  caused  tens  of  tliousauds  of  city  voters 
I  think  they  have  been  wronged  in  not  being  allowed  to 
6ive  their  own  way  in  wrongdoing  in  city  affairs-  These 
"leories  have  supplied  partisan  demagogues  with  specious 
iad  vicious  arguments.  And,  besides,  if  we  concede  that 
^e  part  of  the  state  called  a  city  has  a  right  to  have  as  many 
grog-shops,  lottery  offices,  and  gambling-haunts  <aa  its  ma- 
jority desires,  why  must  we  not  allow  that  part  of  a  city 
1  a  ward,  or  a  district,  the  same  privilege,  whenever  its 
lajority  demands  it? 

The  doctrine  of  Home  Rule,  as  often  presented,  is  not 

nly  one   tending  to  disintegration,   insubordination,   and 

larchy,  but  is  one  which  enfeebles  the  state  and  degrades 

b  in  the  estimate  of  the  people,  in  the  same  degree  that  it 

'stimulates  selfishness,  arrogance,  and  partisan  domination  on 

the  part  of  cities.     When  several  states  maile  war  on  the 

Union  in  the  name  of  false  theories  as  to  the  right  of  Home 

B£i)le,  a  mayor  of  New  York,  Fernando  Wood,  rightly  inter- 

reted  their  example  when  he  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 

Mty  of  New  York  "to  be  a  free  city."     Some  of  the  cham* 

pious  of  unrestrained  Home  Rule  for  cities  seem  to  go  quite 

B  far  as  that  notorious  mayor,  when  they  declare  that  "our 

u-ge  cities  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  national 

government  that  states  do,"  and  that  it  is  necessary  that 

"our  large  cities  should  be  free  cities."'    We  must  think  tliat 

the  cause  of  municipal  reform  will  l>e  brought  into  peril  if 

Li^uch   views   shall   find   large   acceptance.       The   policy   of 

kioaking  the  city  of  New  York  a  free  city  found  support  in 

leveral  Bills  in  the  New  York  legislature  of  1897.     Imagine 

B  helpless  condition  of  the  state  of  New  York  with  thirty- 

c  free  cities,  or  the  national  government  degraded  to  feeble- 

9  and  contem|)t,  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  by 

Be  rival  claims  of  hundreds  of  such  cities'^ 


t  Sm  Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soe.  Se!.,  tSitj,  1S03,  p.  !I6. 
1  In  the  stales  i>[  MUsouri.  Ca1itornl&,  BJid  WoBhiiigtoii,  cities  at  •  (wrtain  size 
«  be  allowed  coaitidenible  powers  an  U>  tranUng  their  nwa  cliart«rs.  salijuct 
b  llmlud  pnrlsioiu  as  to  approval  by  tbe  state.    (Pol.  Sci,  Quarlerly,  Marcbi 
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The  excessive  claims  of  power  for  cities,  when  not  so 
radical,  are  expressed  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  it  is 
said,  generally,  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  their  own 
charters ;  sometimes  that  they  may  refuse  to  accept  any  part 
of  a  charter  they  do  not  like ;  sometimes,  that  no  city  char- 
ter can  be  amended  by  a  special  law,  or  without  the  consent 
J  of  the  city.  None  of  these  theories  are  tenable ;  though  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  understand  and  properly  respect 
the  interests  and  conveniences  of  cities  is  indisputable  and 
fundamental.  They  ought,  as  we  shall  more  largely  insist, 
to  enact  wise,  general  statutes,  and  to  avoid  to  the  utmost 
the  passage  of  special  city  laws;  but  whether  the  state  or 
the  cities  themselves  are  most  responsible  for  failure  in 
these  particulars  is  quite  another  question,  which  we  shall 
soon  consider. 

4.  The  facts  that  cities,  and  many  municipal  reformers, 
usually  demand  larger  powers  of  Home  Rule  in  the  name  of 
a  false  claim  of  "right  of  cities  to  govern  themselves,"  and 
that  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  government  is  generally 
declared  to  be  "state  interference,"  illustrates  the  blinding 
and  distorting  effects  of  false  and  largely  accepted  theories 
on  the  subject.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  more  just 
views  of  the  matter  should  prevail.  Government  is  the 
aggregate  and  supreme  authority  by  which  the  public  affairs 
of  a  people  are  controlled.  In  the  United  States,  it  every- 
where involves,  (1)  the  national  constitution,  laws,  and 
officers ;  (2)  the  state  constitution,  laws,  and  officers ;  and 
(3)  municipal  charters,  ordinances,  and  officers ;  of  which  the 
latter,  highly  important  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  important. 

Most  of  our  municipal  literature,  before  the  recent  volumes 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Goodnow  were  published,  seems 
as  if  written  in  the  special  interest  of  cities,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  it  any  impartial  presentation  of  the  true  relations, 

1895,  p.  3 ;  Annals  Am,  Acad.,  etc.,  May,  1806,  p.  38.)  If  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, one  being  Republican  and  the  other  Democratic,  were  allowed  respectively 
such  powers  as  they  shoald  demand,  we  think  a  new  era  would  be  opened  in  both 
municipal  and  party  despotism  and  corruption. 


^ghtB,  and  duties  as  between  the  cities  and  the  6tat«s,  or  any 
ew  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nation,  the  state,  and 
Wty,  respectively,  directly  govern  within  the  limita  of  the 
latter. 

The  extent  of  governing  carried  on  by  cities  is  greatly  ex- 

iggerated.     The  part  of  governing,  at  the  city  of  New  York, 

^ior  example,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  nation  requires  more 

than  six  thousand  Federal  civil  otficials.     The  national  part 

of  its  government  extends  to  the  most  important  matters.     It 

regulates  commerce  and  protects  those  who  engage  in  it;  it 

Bserves  the  inviolability  of  contracts;  it  defends  the  city 

igainst  foreign  foes  and  domestic  insurrection;  it  is  supreme 

Bver  peace  and  war;  it  guarantees  not  only  freedom  of  speech 

ind  religioua  opinions,  but  the  republican  form  of  govern- 

lent ;  it  delivers  the  mails,  controls  banks,  maintains  courts, 

rovides  and  regulates  the  currency. 

Subject  to  national  authority,  the  state  is  supreme  through- 
lit  its  borders,  over  all  private  rights  and  duties.  It  makes 
laws  (or  the  protection  of  property,  person,  and  character;  it 
defines  crimes  and  inflicts  punishments;  it  regulates  elec- 
tions and  creates  and  controls  courts ;  it  has  authority  over 
lands,  franchises,  and  all  personal  and  domestic  relations; 
its  laws  govern  all  partnerships  and  associations,  as  well  as 
all  corporations,  of  which  municipal  corpoi-ations  are  but  a 
Bingle  class ;  it  enforces  all  contracts  and  business  obligations ; 
it  guarantees  justice  and  insures  freedom  of  religion,  of  de- 
bate, and  of  the  press.  Home  Rule  can  lie  allowed  to  control 
none  of  these  greater  things  of  life,  and  it  can  even  regulate 
them  only  in  the  subordinate  sphere  of  ordinance-making,  — 
and  that  in  no  way  save  in  conformity  to  law. 

Home  Eule  authority  must,  in  the  nature  of  American 
governments,  be  everywhere  below  the  sphere  of  the  law  as 
well  as  that  of  the  constitutions.  To  call  the  exercise  of  this 
nited  authority,  highly  important  as  it  is,  "the  governing  ^ 
E  a  city,"  is  quite  unwaiTanted  and  an  evidence  of  super- 
icial  thought  and  delusive  conceptions.  We  do  not  mention 
tiiese  matters  to  belittle  the  importance  of  this  ordinance- 
making  authority,   the  exercise  of  which  may  profoundly 
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affect  the  morality,  the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  but  to  bring  to  the  test  of  fact  and  reason  that  arro- 
gance and  those  unfounded  and  misleading  claims  which 
we  fear  may  misdirect  and  delay  municipal  reform. 

5.  To  deal  wisely  with  the  forces  which  affect  municipal 
reform,  we  must  comprehend  their  real  nature  and  propor- 
tions. Cities  should  have  much  larger  powers  for  Home 
Rule  just  as  soon  as  they  show  a  capacity  for  using  it  wisely, 
\  and  an  intention  to  do  so.  They  should  see,  however,  that 
^  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  government  must 
always  be  carried  on  by  the  state.  Failing  to  comprehend 
this  truth,  they  are  likely,  in  the  future  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  to  fall  far  short  of  their  duty  to  send  able  and 
trustworthy  men  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature,  —  are 
likely  also  to  continue  to  blame  the  states  for  evils  for  which 
they  are  themselves  largely,  if  not  mainly,  responsible. 

The  first  practical  step  toward  larger  authority  for  Home 
Rule,  so  far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned,  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  municipal  law,  — a  municipal  state  code, 
yj  — giving  adequate  powers  for  the  government  of  cities  and 
villages.  It  should  give  authority  to  make  all  needed  ordi- 
nances and  to  carry  on  local  administration  under  it. 

Such  a  law  can  be  enacted  only  by  superior  men  in  the 
legislature,  —  men  wlio,  rising  above  mere  partisan  politics, 
comprehend  what  is  due  to  the  whole  people,  as  well  to 
those  residing  in  cities  as  those  residing  in  the  country. 
Whose  special  duty  is  it  to  send  such  men  to  the  legislature, 
and  whose  special  interest  is  it  to  frame  and  propose  such  a 
law,  if  it  be  not  that  of  city  residents  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  our  cities  have, 
generally,  sent  men  to  the  legislature  who  have  had  superior 
competency  for  such  a  work — even  men  whom  the  cities  them- 
selves would  trust  to  make  their  own  charters  ?  Would  the 
men  who  claim  the  most  absolute  right  of  Home  Rule, 
unless  mere  partisans  and  politicians,  agree  to  accept  such  a 
charter  for  their  city  as  its  own  members  of  the  legislature 
would  frame  for  it?  If  not,  with  what  justice  can  cities 
blame  the  state  more  than  they  blame  themselves  by  reason 
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Pof  bad  city  laws?  Why  has  no  city  officinlly  asked  some  of 
its  ablest  and  noblest  men  to  frame,  at  its  expense,  a  good 
charter  for  its  government,  and  to  urge  its  adoption  before 
the  legislature?' 

Most  well-informed  persons  will  perhaps  admit  that  the 
Kmembers  of  our  legislatures  from  the  great  cities  have  not 
^exhibited  distinguished  competency  for  framing  good  munici- 
pal laws.     We  can  say  that  the  general  inferiority,  despite 
numerous  exceptions,  of  the  members  from  the  city  of  New 
York  for  such  a  duty  has  been  notorious.     Yet  these  mem- 
bers  have   been   the   representatives  of  the  city  majority, 
chosen  in  the  exercise  of  as  absolute  a  Home  Rule  freedom 
in  elections  as  it  is  possible  to  confer.     While  these  pages 
ai-e  being  written   (November,   1895),   we  have  a  striking 
example  of  what  would  be  the  practical  consequences  of  such 
a  freedom  if  made  universal.     While  the  disgraceful  results 
■■of  the  partisan  domination  of  Tammany  —  just  disclosed  — 
■  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  city,  a  large 
^majority  of   its  voters,  in  substance,   voted  to  reestablish 
[this  domination.^ 

The  soundness  of  the  views  we  have  expressed  as  to  the 
jrospect  of  improving  city  government  through  the  action  of 
Etbe  city  party  majority  ia  illustrated  by  every  great  reform 
lade  within  a  generation  in  the  city  of  New  York.     The 
police  reform  law  of  1857,  the  admirable  improvement  in  the 
health  laws  made  in  1866,  the  excellent  laws  regulating  reg- 
istration and  voting  in  New  York  City,  the  salutaiy  police 
I  justice  act  of  187!!,  the  civil  service  reform  laws  applicable 
•to  the  city,  and  the  ballot  reform  laws  more  recently  enacted, 
■were  not  one  of  them  proposed,  but  were  all  resisted,   or 
{inade  inefBcient,  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  that 
Bity  in  the  legislature. 

'  Tlie  i^ltf  u(  SI.  Lnuis,  whose  mnnlclpBl  policy  has  been  nDEiaiiaUy  enliKhteoed. 
Menu  in  subBtance  to  hare  done  thU  in  ISTS,  and  thus  SM^urcd  a  verj  good 
ehaner.  A  promising  movement  in  the  interest  of  Improved  local  goTetmnenl  in 
IlutUtna  is  now  active  aader  the  ieadership  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Fonlhe  of  that  atate. 

*  Bince  the  text  vas  written  lliis  anticipated  danger  has  been  made  a  fact  by 
tlu  MSulta  of  the  Qrealei  New  York  Cily  election  of  Novamber,  IStTT.  In  irblch 
TonuDsn;  irinmpbed. 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  being  able  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  the  majority  in  a  city,  irrespective  of  its  character  and 
J  purpose,  has  a  right  to  govern  it,  or  can  safely  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  we  see  that  the  welfare  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
state  are  likely  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
latter  in  aid  of  good  municipal  government. 

6.  A  true  comprehension  of  the  salutary  limits  of  Home 
Rule  involves  two  distinct  conceptions :  (1)  What  degree  of 
independence  in  local  affairs,  of  power  over  them,  is  intrin- 
sically desirable  on  the  part  of  cities  and  villages,  provided 
they  are  competent  to  use  it?  (2)  How  much  of  this  power 
may  be  wisely  intrusted  to  any  particular  city  at  any  given 
time  ?  The  proper  rule  on  the  first  point  may  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  such  a  municipal  code  as  is  greatly  needed.  But  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  more  than  a  tem- 
porary standard. 

7.  Another  view  of  the  practical  results  of  the  theory  we 
may  adopt  is  important.  If  the  state  should,  in  substance, 
say  to  cities,  "  We  will  give  you  whatever  power  over  your 
affairs  your  voting  majority  may  demand,"  —  this  being  in 
New  York  what  the  Tammany  Democrats  may  ask  for,  and 
in  Philadelphia  what  the  Republicans  may  ask  for, — new 
inducements  to  party  bribery  and  despotism,  and  richer 
rewards  for  the  victors  in  party  contests,  would  be  created 
by  which  the  worst  kind  of  party  government  would  be  per- 
petuated. Not  merely  the  usual  offices  and  spoils  would  be 
secured  by  a  party  triumph,  but  also  larger  powers  for  gov- 
erning the  city  upon  the  mere  demand  of  the  victorious 
party. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  and  the  state  should  say  to 
every  city  and  village,  "  The  mere  request  of  your  majority 
will  not  insure  you  larger  powers;  it  must  appear  that  you 
seek  to  improve  your  local  affairs,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  by 
the  use  of  these  powers ;  and  that  your  purpose  is  to  take 
your  administration  out  of  partisan  politics  and  to  select  your 
municipal  servants  for  merit,  irrespective  of  party  opinions," 
who  can  doubt  that  such  conditions  imposed  by  the  state 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  municipal  government? 


remc 
L  that 
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the  wisest  friends  of  municipal  refonn  regard  it  aa  an 
isential  that  party  eoutrol  and  contention  shall  be  suppressed 
to  the  utmost  in  municipal  affairs,  all  concessions  of  larger 
powers  for  Home  llule  should  be  made  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  tend  to  such  a  suppression.  If,  for  example,  a 
city  is  to  be  allowed  greater  power  over  the  police,  the  fire, 
the  prison,  or  the  excise  administration,  it  should  be  provided 
that  no  party  tests  shall  be  applied  to  the  appointments  or 
removals  of  the  officers  or  employees  connected  with  them, 
that  they  shall  not  engage  in  pa.i-tisan  strife,  and  that  no 
,y  assessment  shall  be  received  from  them. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  specious  reasons  on  which 

ime  friends  of  reform  are  basing  their  claim  of  right  on 
the  part  of  cities  to  govern  themselves  absolutely,  are  just 
those  which  all  debased  city  parties  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians can  effectively  use  for  their  own  purposes.  They 
naturally  claim  more  power  for  ruling  whenever  they  are  iu 
control.  They  plausibly  denounce  the  most  patriotic  efforts 
of  the  state  for  improving  city  affairs  as  an  interference  and 
a  wrong,  save  when  the  same  party  rules  both  the  state  and 
the  city, 

A  sound  doctrine  of  Home  Rule  would,  practically,  say  to 
the  voters  of  a  city,  irrespective  of  their  party  affiliations, 
"If  you  desire  larger  powers  of  municipal  control,  make  it 
appear  that  the  non-partisau  public  opinion  of  the  city  de- 
mands, and  intends  to  use,  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  of  any  party  or  faction.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  practically  say  to  these  votera  that  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done  to  secure  larger  powers  is  to  convince 
the  worthy  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite 
their  endeavors,   in-espective  of  all  mere  party  interest,  for 

lod  municipal  government;  it  would  suggest  to  them  that 
ity  deserves  to  have,  or  is  likely  to  secure,  much  larger 
powers,  save  through  conoiption,  until  its  inhabitants  shall 
have  wisdom  and  patriotism  enough  to  unite  in  such 
endeavors.' 
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9.  The  extent  to  which  the  oormption  of  cities  and  their 
abuse  of  their  powers  have  contributed  to  our  bad  municipal 
condition  has  never  been  adequately  set  forth.  No  adequate 
reform  is  possible  save  by  cooperation  between  the  repre- 
sentatives from  both  the  city  and  the  country  in  our  legis- 
latures. We  must,  therefore,  think  it  unfortunate  that  so 
much  of  our  municipal  literature  has  been  written  in  a  spirit 
of  partisanship  for  the  city.  By  developing  a  false  and  mis- 
chievous conviction  that  there  is  an  inherent  antagonism 
^^tween  cities  and  other  parts  of  the  state*  a  feeling  has  been 
developed  which  may  be  very  unfavorable  to  an  early  tri- 
umph of  munici[ial  reform.  Such  a  theory  directly  tends  to 
iealousies  and  hostilities  between  them.  One  writer,  for 
example,  tells  us  "^  there  can  no  good  come  of  a  system  which 
.  .  .  makes  New  York  and  Brooklyn  a  part  of  New  York  state, 
,  .  ,  dei^endent  upon  the  country  members  of  the  legislature," 
tliat  the  interests  of  all  **our  large  cities  are  totally  diverse 
from  the  interests  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  placed."  and  ** that  it  is  necessary  that  our 
large  cities  should  be  free  cities."^  The  distrust  and  fears 
in  the  minds  of  legislators  from  the  country,  which  such 
views  tend  to  develop,  might  well  be  regretted  even  if  it 
were  not  necessary  to  secure  their  votes  for  any  large  meas- 
ure of  Home  Rule.  Will  they  vote  to  give  larger  powers  to 
cities  if  they  regard  their  interests  as  hostile  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  state,  and  as   likely  to  be  used   to  establish 

city  residents  to  better  comprehend  their  own  duties  and  shortcomings,  and  to 
hhuinun;  these  residents  into  cooperation — while  less  might  be  said  about  the 
fhortcornings  and  incompetency  of  state  legislatures — at  least  until  cities  shaU 
ceaAe  Vj  be  the  largest  contributors  to  the  most  unworthy  members  of  these  bodies. 

Much  luu  been  said  as  to  the  comparatiTe  morality  and  patriotism  of  the 
resident H  of  the  city  and  residents  of  the  country.  We  need  make  no  assumptions 
on  thin  point,  for  we  hare  to  consider  only  the  kind  of  men  that  each  sends  to 
the  legislatures.  Cities  certainly  have  no  lack  of  highly  worthy  and  gifted  men, 
but  bow  many  of  them  are  sent  to  our  legislatures?  Who  will  claim  that  city- 
elecrted  members  are  generally  superior  ?  Who  will  say  that  a  city,  not  generally 
represented  by  members  competent  and  disposed  to  frame  the  laws  it  needs,  can 
Tery  insistently  complain  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ?  Should  it  not 
even  be  ashamed  to  do  so?  These  suggestions  will  not  be  acceptable  to  city  resi- 
dents. —  will  even  offend  some  persons  who  are  active  in  their  alleged  interest, 
—  but  the  subject  is  too  serious  to  allow  such  important  truths  to  be  ignored. 

»  AnnaU  Am.  Ac^id.  P.  and  S.  Science ,  May,  1893,  p.  05. 
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lependent  governments  and  to  foster  hostile   municipal 
Lterests  ? 

We  muBt  regard  the  theory  that  the  true  interests  of  cities 
id  states  are  opposed  as  being  not  only  false  and  indefen- 
sible, but  as  tending  to  hostility  and  disintegration.  It 
seeius  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  the  country  are  mutually  dependent)  that 
whatever  imperils  the  health  or  degrades  the  morals  of  one 
hardly  less  involves  the  safety  and  character  of  the  other. 
If  vice,  corruption,  or  crime  ai'e  tolerated  in  great  cities  —  if 
the  dens  of  the  harlot,  drunkai-d,  and  gambler  are  open  along 
the  stieet,  —  does  it  need  argument  to  show  that  the  state  and 
the  nation  are  iu  peril?  The  homes  of  the  country  will  be 
in  danger  fioni  ever)-  low  sort  of  administration  for  which 
city  Home  Rule  may  be  responsible,  if  conceded  to  a  vile 
city  majority.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  theory  that  cities 
should  be  allowed  to  do  as  badly  as  their  majority  pleases, 
that  the  state  is  unreasonable  in  exacting  conditions  in  aid 
purity,  morality,  and  efficiency  when  conceding  larger 
licipal  powers. 
10.  Another  view  of  Home  Rule  should  be  noticed  here. 
later  municipal  powers  may  be  sought  when  the  city  and 
tjtate  are  dominated  by  the  same  pai'ty.  In  this  event, 
ly  would  but  too  surely  be  granted  and  be  used  for  party 
Ivantage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  dominating  the 
were  not  in  control  of  the  state,  the  larger  powers  de- 
id,  however  reasonable,  would  very  likely  be  refused. 
Both  parts  of  this  wrongdoing  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  city  government  were,  as  it  should  be,  truly  non-partisan. 
Yet  another  great  evil  is  possible.  The  residents  of  dif- 
ferent cities,  impelled  by  party  spirit,  and  acting  under  false 
view^  of  their  interest  and  rights,  may  combine  into  a  great 
municipal  party  to  cany  elections  and  to  bribe  and  coerce 
legislatures,  even  in  different  states.^     Three  or  four  cities, 

■  Since  llie  Uxl  was  written,  nenrly  three  liundred  city  poUticiaas  havu  uuine 
on  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  ■□  seiui -mill tar;  amy,  witb  Chicago's  mayor 
al  ihdr  hewi,  to  help  Tanmittiiy  carry  the  New  York  muuiolpal  election  o(  ItRT. 
Tli/-y  eeem  to  have  been  the  goests  of  Tamnunj,  and  the  ereot  li  omlDOua  im  its 
■uggestJonB. 
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in  each  of  several  states,  will  soon  elect  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  their  legislatures.  No  statesman,  so  long  as 
existing  city  methods  prevail,  can  look  upon  such  a  develop- 
ment without  anxiety.  In  such  possibilities,  we  find  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  taking  city  government  out  of  partisan 
politics  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  duty  of 
the  state,  and  not  especially  advantageous  to  any  party. 

11.  The  plausible  theory  has  been  advanced  that  if  cities 
and  villages  were  intrusted  with  largely  increased  powers, 
they  would  be  much  more  used  in  the  public  interest  than 
their  present  powers  have  been.  Indeed,  the  partisan,  mu- 
nicipal literature  referred  to  charges  that,  because  the  states 
have  not  conceded  such  powers,  they  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  prostitution  for  corrupt  purposes  of  the 
authority  which  cities  have  in  fact  possessed. 

Such  a  theory  is  certain  to  be  very  acceptable  not  only  to 
every  debased  city  party  and  its  boss,  but  to  all  those  who 
live  by  the  trade  of  city  politics.  Besides,  many  better  citi- 
zens, who  seek  an  excuse  for  the  bad  government  of  their 
city  which  they  have  neglected,  will  naturally  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  blame  legislatures  than  to  confess  their  own 
faults,  or  better  discharge  their  own  duties. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  a  rule  of  wisdom  and 
justice  to  give  the  charge  of  many  things  to  those  who  have 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  we  agree  with  Ex-Mayor 
Low  in  thinking  this  rule  should  be  accepted  in  city  affairs. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  rare  and  peculiar  crises, 
like  that  in  New  York  City  in  1895,  when  public  feeling  is 
deeply  stirred  and  a  profound  sense  of  peril  makes  adherents 
of  opposite  parties  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  public  interest, 
larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  would  be  patriotically  used. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  under  favoring  conditions, 
an  increased  responsibility  may  cause  more  prudence  and 
awaken  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  Yet,  let  us  not  forget  the 
fact  that  within  the  same  year,  when  municipal  interests 
were  still  seriously  threatened  in  New  York  City,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  registered  electors  failed  to  vote,  and  that 
the  authors  of  the  old  abuses  triumphed  in  its  local  elections. 


We   rouat  judge  of  the   influenoe  of  great  and  absolute 
lowers  by  the  results  of  experience  through  a  series  of  years. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  examples.     No  greater  legal  iioweTS 
e  conferred  upon  cities  than  they  now  have  for  choosing 
pble.  patiiotic,  and  worthy  men  to  represent  them   in   the 
ntate  legislatures  ?     Why  have  not  such  men  been  generally 
iosen  ?     The  New  York  legislatm-e,  a  few  years  ago,  gave 
;be  mayor  of  New  York  absolute  power  and  responsibility  for 
Sftppoiuting  worthy  police   justices,   and   every  conceivable 
«ppeal  was  made  to  him  to  do  bo.     Why  have  scheming  poll- 
{^cians  and  unscrupulous  party  leaders  ignorant  of  the  law 
>een  generally  appointed  by  him?     Acting,  apparently,  on 
rthe  theory  that  an  increase  of  powers  would  increase  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  the  legislature  recently  gave  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  almost  unlimited  i>ower  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  heads  of  city  departments,  with  the  results  that, 
iprior  to  the  non-partisan  victory  of  1895,  he  filled  these 
with  unsorupulous  politicians,  who  prostituted  tbeir 
uthority  for  the  benefit  of  their  party  and  faction.     The 
lower  of  cities  over  their  public  schools  has  generally  been 
mple,  especially  in  New  York  City,  yet  this  power  has  been 
lamentably  used  for  partisan  and  sectarian  advantage. 

The  stupendous  frauds,  the  flagrant  abuses  of  judicial 
jower,  and  tlie  plundering  of  the  city  treasury,  which  took 
felace  in  New  York  City  about  1870,  under  the  lead  of  the 
[otorious  Tweed  and  Barnard,  and  the  wholesale  bribery, 
nibsequently,  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  connection  with 
ie  sale  of  city  franchises,  were  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
ample  powers  for  Home  Rule.  Nevertheless,  we  think  cities 
should  be  given  larger  powers,  but  under  safeguards  and  con- 
iditions  we  shall  soon  explain. 

12.  The  demand  of  an  unrestrained  power  for  cities  not 
«ily  exhibits  a  strange  disregard  of  the  admonitions  of  re- 
cent historj",  but  condemns  precautions  against  abuses  of 
municipal  authority  which  have  long  existed  —  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  would  constitute  a  revolution  in  the  constitn- 
^onal  relation  between  states  and  municipalities.  Tho 
utitution   of  New   York  will  supply   illustrations.      It 
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declares  ^  (1)  that  neither  cities  nor  villages  shall  use  their 
money  or  credit  in  the  aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or 
individual-,  (2)  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any 
indebtedness  except  for  city  or  village  purposes,  save  in 
support  of  their  poor;  (3)  that  no  city  shall,  save  upon  speci- 
fied conditions,  become  indebted  for  any  purpose  in  an  amount 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation;  and  (4)  that  the  amount  to  be 
raised  for  city  purposes,  aside  from  interest  and  debts,  in  a 
city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  shall  not  in 
the  aggregate  in  any  year  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  real  and  personal  property. 

These  restrictions  rest  on  the  theory  that  cities,  under  such 
officers  as  they  freely  select  for  themselves,  cannot  be  trusted 
with  unlimited  powers  as  to  matters  of  common  prudence, 
justice,  and  honesty,  even  to  keep  clear  of  ruinous  debts  and 
gross  extravagance.  Do  those  who  demand  an  absolute  right 
of  Home  Rule  for  cities  —  who  count  on  increasing  official 
virtue  by  merely  enlarging  official  power  —  propose  to  remove 
these  restrictions?  If  they  do  not,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  the 
people,  who  are  misled  by  their  unqualified  and  specious 
demands,  to  define  their  meaning  and  purpose  ? 

V.    Need  of  State  Inspection  and  of  Reports  from  Cities 

The  evils  threatened  from  false  theories  concerning  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  municipalities  are  so 
serious  that  we  shall  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our 
subject  in  dealing  with  them.*  The  prevailing  practice  in 
the  United  States  —  a  practice  which  city  parties,  politicians, 
and  bosses  favor,  and  by  which  they  have  prospered  —  has  been 
to  permit  whatever  authority  is  allowed  to  a  municipality  to 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  without  adequate  publicity,  or  a  de- 
clared duty  of  making  reports  to  the  state.  There  should 
undoubtedly  be  certain  limits  and  subjects  —  to  be  clearly 

1  New  York  Constitution,  Art.  Vm.  Sec.  10. 

3  Professor  Qoodnow  has  largely  considered  this  subject,  ifun.  Proh,,  Chs.  IV., 
v.,  and  VI. 
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IdeHned  in  a  general  law,  or  muaicipal  code  — within  and  as 
I  to  which  a  municipality  should  be  allowed  to  act,  generally, 
I  in  its  discretion,  and  without  a  duty  of  making  any  report 
1  to  the  state.     But  we  think  it  a  grave  error  to  assume  that 
T'tbese  limits  and  8ubject6  should  embrace  all  the  matters  as 
I  to  which  the  city  may  act  at  all.     Outside  the  sphere  of  this 
absolute  authority,  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  action  mainly 
discretionary,  yet  in  various  particuliirs  subject  to  the  duty 
of  making  reports  to  the  state.     These  subjects,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  city  action  upon  them,  should  be  cleai'ly  defined. 
The  repoi-ts  to  the  state  should  show  conformity  to  such  con- 
ditions and  the  practical  effects  of  what  the  city  has  done 
under  such  qualified  authority.' 

Let  us  illustrate  these  different  spheres  of  city  action: 
(1)  In  the  first  sphere,  among  the  subjects  as  to  which  abso- 
lute powers  may  be  given,  —  though  some  exceptions  must 
I  be  made,  —  we  may  place  the  care  of  streets,  parks,  sewerage, 
I  city  lighting,  water  supply,  the  fire  extinguishment  system, 
I  and  many  details  connected  with  sanitary  and  police  and 
I  Bchool  admiuistrntion.  But  no  city  should  be  allowed  to 
I  enforce  a  political  or  religious  test  for  being  in  any  part  of 
■  its  service,  or  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  ovra  residents 
Pto  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens  of  the 


(2)  Among  the  conditioned  powers  —  aa  to  the  exercise  of 
■  which  the  state  should  require  reports  —  are  those  relating  to 
Ithe  main  parts  of  the  health,  police,  excise,  dock,  and  school 
I  administration,  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  police  and  justice 
Bcourts,  to  the  action  of  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  to  all  parts 
lof  the  city  government  affected  by  the  conditions  and  limita- 

'  When  we  come  to  conaidec  foreign  oities,  which  have  much  larRer  powers  for 
lan  American  cities  possess,  we  atiall  find  that  these  powers  are  safe  to 
jfirt  only  by  reason  of  eooh  condilions  and  required  reports.  Professor  Gooduow 
M  refer  to  tills  flrst  or  absolute  sphere  when  he  speulca  of  the  "  failure  of 
e  legiilature  to  delimit  n  sphere  of  municipal  auloDomy,"  bul  we  do  not  see 
a  he  lefera  to  the  need  of  a  secoDd  sphere  of  conditioned  control  Muii.  Home 
^ulr,  pp.  lOS,  sno.  In  his  later  work  (.Ifim.  Prab.,  Cha.  III.,  IV., and  V.)  he  enters 
■ton  largely  Into  the  subject,  and  Justly  rej^rds  the  ncllon  of  cities  in  various 
•  being  Id  llie  capactly  of  ayents  of  the  state,  and  therefore  as  justly 
nbjeet  to  the  duty  of  making  reports  to  the  state. 
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tions  which  the  state  constitution  or  the  laws  impose  upon 
its  action.  Its  expenditures  upon  all  important  subjects 
should  also  be  so  far  shown  as  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
cost  of  governing  different  cities  and  departments  possible. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  the  police,  police  justices,  coro- 
ners, prosecuting  attorneys,  and  sheriffs  are  not  mere  city 
officers,  but  represent  state  authority,  there  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  requiring  annual  reports  to  the  state  which  shall 
show  how  this  authority  is  being  exercised.  Many  advan- 
tages would  result  from  such  reports  from  different  parts  of 
a  state. ^ 

1.  Professor  Commons,  in  the  article  cited  in  the  last  note, 
explains  the  recent  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward 
bringing  municipal  and  other  local  administration  under  an 
appropriate  responsibility  to  the  state,  and  gives  several  in- 
teresting examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  done.  He 
says  that  a  law  of  Iowa,  enacted  in  1880,  creates  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  with  authority  to  make  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations,  which  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  cities,  acting 
as  local  boards  of  health,  are  required  to  enforce ;  and  that 
in  Indiana  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  case  of  epidemics, 
may  take  entire  charge  of  local  health  administration.^  He 
tells  us  that  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Correction  have 
been  established  in  eighteen  states  "  to  overcome  the  indif- 
ference, ignorance,  corruption,  and  brutality  of  local  officers," 
—  those  of  cities  and  villages  among  them,  —  and  that  great 
reforms  of  abuses  have  resulted  from  their  establishment. 
Many  of  the  evils  which  these  boards  have  investigated  and 
exposed  would  probably  have  been  avoided  if  municipalities 
had  been  required  to  make  adequate  reports  to  the  state. 
We  may  add  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  very  salutary 
results  —  nowhere  more  striking  than  in  cities  —  have  sprung 
from  the  action  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charity  established 
many  years  ago,  and  that  the  greatest  obstructions  in  the 

^  Professor  J.  B.  Commons  has  shown  the  need  that  the  state  should  insist  on 
the  anthority  for  local  administration  being  more  justly  exercised.  See  AnnaU 
qf  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Set,  May,  1895,  p.  37. 

*  See  M  to  same  tendency,  Goodnows  Home  RuUt  p.  268. 


(ray  of  their  usefulness  have  been  the  party  majority  in  cities, 
nd  the  incompetent  and  corrupt  ofBcials  it  baa  put  into 


It  is  an  instnictiTe  fact  that  these  boards  had  their 
origin  mainly  in  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  by  reason  of 
the  intolerable  evils  connected  with  poorhouaes,  asylums, 
jails,  prisons,  and  other  branches  of  local  administration,  in 
respect  to  which  an  unrestricted  and  unreported  Home  Rule 
management  in  cities  and  other  localities  had  been  as  corrupt 
and  cruel  as  it  had  been  partisan  and  despotic.  The  main 
purpose  in  creating  these  boards  has  been  not  to  liinit  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  local  authorities,  — nor  did  they  do 
this,  —  but  to  provide  for  such  supervision  by  the  state,  and 
for  such  publicity  as  to  the  use  of  Home  Rule  power  as 
would  compel  its  exercise  in  the  public  interest. 

The  judgment  of  the  people  of  New  York  ns  to  the  effects 
f  such  state  inspection,  and  of  the  salutary  publicity  it  gives 
1  the  abuse  of  municipal  discretion,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
Aie  fact  that  in  their  amended  constitution  of  1894  the  crea- 
fion  of  a  new  Stjite  Board  of  Charities  with  greatly  enlarged 
K>wers  is  provided  for.^     It  is  made  its  duty  to  visit  and 
ispect  all  municipal  and  county  institutions,  save  those 
made  subject  to  inspection  by  other  state  officers.     The  con- 
stitution also  provides  not  only  for  a  state  commission  in 
inacy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  institutions  for  the 
i  of  the  insane,  but  for  a  state  commission  of  prisons, 
e  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  having 
"'custody  of  sane  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or 
persons  detained  as  witnesses  or  debtors.     Full  reports  ai-e  to 
be  made  to  the  state  concerning  these  matters.     It  is  not  easy 
to  overestimate  the  significance  of  these  provisions  as  bearing 
upon  the  theory  of  absolute,  uninspected  municipal  Home 
Rule  administration,  which  they  both  condemn  and  prevent 
~  B  unsafe. 

1  These  StaM  Boards  of  Charity  have  for  UTBral  j-ean  been  in  tho  hsbit  of 
Idtog  national  conveaHaos ;  tmd  Uie;  kafe.  through  their  noa-pftrtlsan  and 
»d  sctlvlty,  becoma  a  salutary  power  in  aid  of  Just  and  beneficent  admin- 
ill  dtles  and  vil luges. 

■  Oouitltutiou,  Art.  vm.  Sec-  11. 
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3.  More  than  this,  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
have  ill  other  ways  recently  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
need  and  utility  of  state  inspection  of  local  administration. 
A  law  of  New  York,  under  which  a  corporation  known  as 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was  organized  a  few 
years  ago,  authorizes  its  agents  to  enter  and  inspect  public 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties, 
and  to  make  reports  concerning  their  condition.  Its  vigor- 
ous action  in  this  regard  has  resulted  in  the  removal  or  miti- 
gation of  many  grave  abuses  which  the  municipal  authorities 
had  tolerated.  In  the  same  spirit,  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  state  of  New  York  that  the  management  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  under  the  control  of 
the  state  was  much  better  than  that  of  such  institutions 
under  the  control  of  cities  or  counties,  it  was  required  by  law 
that  the  inmates  of  the  latter  institutions  should  be  —  and 
they  have  been  —  transferred  to  institutions  under  state  care. 
It  was  not  lack  of  Home  Rule  authority,  but  the  abuse  of  it, 
which  made  these  reforms  essential.  Do  those  who  assert 
the  right  of  every  city  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases  seek  the 
repeal  of  these  legal  and  constitutional  provisions  —  the  re- 
versal of  this  policy  of  publicity  and  state  inspection  ? 

4.  State  Civil  Service  Commissions  must  not  be  over- 
looked, for  they  are,  so  far  as  municipalities  are  concerned, 
little  more  than  methods  of  putting  effective  restraints  upon 
the  abuse  of  Home  Rule  authority  in  the  matters  of  appoint- 
ments, removals,  and  political  assessments.  Every  law  pro- 
viding for  a  state  civil  service  system  to  be  enforced  in  cities 
not  only  aims  to  suppress  city  party  favoritism  and  to  compel 
party  majorities  to  regard  the  public  interest,  but  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  declaration  that  such  majorities  cannot  be  trusted  to 
select  policemen,  firemen,  clerks,  or  even  city  laborers,  with 
paramount  reference  to  the  general  welfare,  though  they  have 
the  most  absolute  liberty  and  duty  to  do  so.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  insists  on  unrestrained  Home  Rule,  or  denies  the 
right  of  the  state  to  demand  reports  concerning  city  adminis- 
tration, such  as  these  commissions  make,  can  consistently 
support  a  civil  service  reform  policy. 
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The  disgraceful  uharaeter  of  the  municipal  administratiou 
to  which  such  state  inspection  has  now  been  extended  had 
long  been  notorious.  Patronage-mongering  and  partisan 
favoritism  and  corruption  —  resulting  in  ignorant  and  un- 
faithful officers  and  employees,  in  violations  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  decency,  in  exti-avagant  expenditures,  and  in 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  essential  to  the  public 
health  —  had  been  a  part  of  the  abuses  of  such  adminis- 
tration. 

5.  An  important  fact  should  be  here  noticed.  Tlie  con- 
stitutional and  legal  requirements  we  have  referred  to  are 
not  denials  of  power  for  legitimate  Home  Rule,  nor  do  they 
question  its  salutary  influence  when  honestly  exercised  in  a 
non-partisan  spirit.  They  are  not  restrictions  of  municipal 
power,  but  of  liberty  and  opportunity  to  abuse  it. 

There  have,  beyond  question,  been  very  many  cases  in  which 
state  legislatures,  mainly  for  party  reasons,  have  improperly 
enacted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  city  affaii-a  —  have  need- 
lessly intermeddled  with  their  just  liberty,  and  we  shall 
propose  safeguards  against  such  wrongs.  The  states  have 
failed  to  enact  good  municipal  codes  and  have  passed  need- 
leas  special  city  laws.  Yet,  in  a  large  way,  state  interven- 
tion has  been  necessary.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
plundered  without  limit  by  their  own  legislative  bodies,  have 

len  compelled  to  fly  to  the  state  for  relief." ' 

6.  Yet  more  significant  of  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
to  the  need  of  state  inspection  of  local  administration  is 

the  fact  that  three  states,  as  Professor  Commons  tells  us, 
"have  provided  an  officer  —  the  public  examiner — whose 
duty  is  the  direct  supervision  of  certain  local  authorities, 
mainly  those  of  counties."  "The  experiment  .  .  .  ,"  he 
declares,  "shows  decidedly  good  results."  This  examiner, 
he  says,  can  enforce  a  correct  and  uniform  method  of  book- 
keeping, ascertain  the  character  and  financial  standing  of 
bondsmen,  and  he  must  visit  offices  once  a  year  without 
notice  and  make  a  thorough  examination  of   their  books, 

1  Jnmes  C.  Cnrter,  Fresident  Nal,  Ciiof,  for  Good  City  Government,  Proceeil- 
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accounts,^  papers,  and  securities.  He  makes  reports  to  the 
governor. 

Professor  Commons  states  that  in  1891  a  law  for  such  ex- 
aminations was  made  applicable  to  the  financial  o£Sces  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  irregular  methods  prevailing 
therein,  which  the  examiner  exposed,  have  been  corrected. 
The  state  examiner  of  South  Dakota,  where,  as  well  as  in 
North  Dakota,  the  new  method  has  been  applied,  shows 
that  its  effects  have  been  salutary,  and  he  thinks  it  should 
be  extended  to  towns  as  well  as  to  the  cities  and  counties.' 

7.  Professor  Goodnow  sajrs  that,  within  very  recent  years, 
seven  states  —  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  — have  passed 
laws  requiring  a  central  audit  of  the  accounts  of  counties, 
and  in  some  cases  of  municipal  corporations,  —  an  audit  re- 
quired, he  says,  by  reason  of  our  "  becoming  convinced  ...  of 
bad  results  from  *our  historic  theory  of  local  government.'  "* 

The  examiners  of  these  local  accounts  make  annual  reports 
to  the  governor.  In  these  facts  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
beginning  of  effective  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  local 
authority,  which  may  in  a  few  years,  if  wisely  extended, 
become  so  salutary  as  to  make  it  safe  to  very  greatly  enlarge 
municipal  powers  for  Home  Rule.  The  salutary  results  of 
these  inspections  and  reports  in  Massachusetts  and  their  ex- 
posure of  abuses,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Witten,  cannot  fail  to 
strongly  impress  the  reader.* 

This  new  and  developing  policy  we  shall  soon  find  to  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  whose  cities  have 
much  larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  than  those  of  the  United 

^  Mr.  Conkling  tells  us  that  each  of  the  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  a 
different  method  of  bookkeeping.  Conseqaently  no  osefol  comparisons  of  expen- 
ditures are  possible.    City  Government^  p.  18. 

2  AnnaU  Am,  Acad,  Pol.  ScL,  May,  1895,  pp.  46-48;  Goodnow's  Mun,  Home 
RuUf  pp.  260,  270.  As  further  showing  existing  tendencies,  we  may  say  that  the 
Fassett  investigation  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  prepared  a  bill, 
a  few  years  ago,  which  provided  for  uniform  methods  of  keeping  accounts  by 
cities  and  for  the  filing  of  summaries  of  them  annually  with  the  governor. 

8  Home  Rule,  pp.  269,  270. 

4  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Chap.  XI. 
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Dr.  Shaw  has  jiointed  out  the  great  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  this  policy  to  municipal  admin- 
istration in  England.^ 

8.  Professor  Gooduow  shows  that  in  the  period  just  prior 
to  1834  —  when  we  may  say  that  English  city  government 
was  perhaps  as  corrupt  and  inefficient  as  that  in  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  —  "  the  English  local  government  system 
was  similar  to  our  present  American  system"  in  important 
particulars,  which  he  names ;  and  he  adds  these  highly  sig- 
nificant statements:  (1)  "that  local  offices  were  practically 
independent  of  all  central  administrative  control ; "  (2)  that 
"each  locality,  moved  by  its  own  selfish  ends,  administered 
the  taw  in  such  a  way  that  its  own  local  interests  alone  were 
considered,  and  the  interest  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and 
society  in  general,  were  almost  completely  disregarded.  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  was  found  in  a  resumption  by  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  powers  which  it  had  abdicated."* 
Here  seems  to  be  a  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  now 
before  us.  English  cities  are  now  required  to  make  reports 
to  the  central  governments  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
evils  from  which  her  cities  suffered  when  their  governments 
were  bo  much  like  the  governments  of  American  cities  at 
the  present  time.^ 

9.  It  may  be  said  that  the  existing  municipal  methods  of 
England  are  too  much  centralized  for  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, and  are  the  natural  result  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
which  does  not  favor  municipal  liberty.  The  facts  as  to 
restriction  are  the  very  reveise.  Before  1834,  when  the 
royal  and  aristocratic  elements  were  much  stronger  in  Eng- 
land than  they  are  now,  her  cities  had  all  the  disastrous 
liberties  of  acting  independently,  foolishly,  and  corruptly 
which  ours  now  possess.  The  present  English  condition  is 
the  result  of  very  recent  methods,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  American  states  have  been  repeating  —  apparently 

1  J/un.  OoK.  G.  B.,  p.  68.  *  Utin.  Home  Bale,  pp.  334,  233. 

»  Professor  Gooiliiow  snyB  that  EnRlnnd  has  never  forgotten  the  Ibssod  of  that 
dlMslroaa  period,  and  she  has.  Id  mao;  ways,  continuslly  sioce  Insisted  on  effi- 
dant  itate  superviBlon  ol  tbe  exercise  ot  monicipal  anthority.    ifuii.  Bome  Suh, 
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without  knowing  it.  We  wish  to  repeat  that  this  central 
inspection  and  supervision  have  been  enlarged  in  England 
in  the  very  period  in  which  the  Home  Rule  authority  of  her 
cities  and  the  general  liberty  and  elective  franchises  of  her 
people  have  been  greatly  increased,  until  that  authority,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  now  far  exceeds  such  authority  in  American 
cities.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Professor  Goodnow's  instructive 
pages  without  astonishment  that  sensible  men  can  think  that 
more  arbitrary  power  conferred  on  cities,  to  be  exercised 
without  state  inspection  or  responsibility  to  make  reports  to 
the  state,  can  be  either  wise  or  safe.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  far  apparently  learned  little  from  the 
instructive  experience  of  foreign  countries  in  the  matter  of 
municipal  government,*  —  a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable, 
we  may  add,  in  view  of  our  readiness  to  copy  European 
fashions,  amusements,  and  manners,  to  import  all  the  best 
breeds  of  European  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  hens,  to  repro- 
duce all  valuable  European  methods  in  art  and  industry,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  importation  of  European  games,  follies, 
and  vices. ^ 

Professor  Goodnow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  "  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  local  manage- 
ment of  general,  and  even  of  municipal,  affairs  .  .  .  ,"  but  he 
tells  us  that  now  "  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  correction 
of  this  evil."  He  says  that  we  are  becoming  convinced  that 
our  "  historic  theory  of  local  government  is  leading  to  bad  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  our  local  municipal  corporations,  .  .  .  and 

1  See  on  these  points  an  excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Loomis,  read  at 
Louisville  Municipal  Conference,  etc.,  May,  1897. 

2  Mun.  Home  RvUe,  pp.  269,  260. 

<  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  —  and  perhaps  we  should  say  'more  discour- 
agins:  —  to  thoughtful  minds  in  connection  with  the  patriotic  uprising  for  better 
municipal  government  in  New  York  City  in  1894-96,  than  the  fact  that  its  public- 
spirited  leaders  made  almost  no  use  of — or  even  reference  to — the  invaluable 
lessons  of  municipal  wisdom  which  the  governmental  system  of  European  cities, 
and  especially  that  of  England,  could  have  supplied.  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  our  police  system  hardly  any  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
admirable  police  system  of  England  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
These  facts  are  not  recalled  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  how  superficially 
graye  municipal  problems  have  been  treated  in  the  United  States. 
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t  we  are  justilied  in  expecting  that  tliia  central  adminis- 
ntive  control  over  municipal  corporations  will  be  given 
much  wider  development." ' 

We  regret  to  have  to  add  that,  in  oar  view,  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  early  realizing  these  expectations  ia  the  blind- 
ing zeal  of  many  sincere  and  patriotic  reformei-s  for  that 
absolute  Home  Rule  for  cities  under  autocratic  mayors 
which  would  degrade  the  states  and  dangerously  increase 
the  iuHuenee  of  city  parties,  factions,  and  bosses. 

10.  Nevertheless,  we  must  think  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  larger  and  more  salutary  inspection  by  the 
state,  nol  merely  of  municipal  admiuiatration,  but  of  local 
administration  generally,  —  not  an  inspection  which  will 
withdraw  any  legitimate  powers  for  Home  Rule,  but  one 
which  will  secure  their  legitimate  exercise,  and  thus  make 
it  safe  to  greatly  enlai'ge  them. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
many  of  our  legislatures,  —  a  subject  to  be  considered  else- 
where,—  but  whatever  shall  improve  our  municipal  govern- 
ments will  cause  our  cities  to  send  better  members  to  make 
laws  for  them.  Aa  to  whether  the  agencies  for  carrying  for- 
ward inspections  should  be  state  boards,  analogous  to  State 
Boards  of  Charity,  as  Professor  Commons  has  suggested, 
or  they  should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  state 
municipal  bureau  with  a  single  head,  analogous  to  the  bureaus 
which  inspect  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  prisons,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  state  may  legitimately 
create  such  boards,  or  a  single  officer,  to  aid  in  checking 
evils  which  unfaithful  city  officials  and  corrupt  city  parties 
cause,  it  may  certainly  deal  directly  with  municipal  corpora- 
tions themselves  when  they  connive  at,  I'ather  than  suppress, 
these  evils. 

When  the  states  by  their  superintendents  and  inspectors 

■  i  Jinn,  Home  Ruin,  pp,  243.  343,  SfiO,  S68-372.  In  llliwtratlotk  ot  Ihia  ipndency 
nitMEpMMtlon  we  mftf  cIM  the  work  of  Mr.  Wllcoi,  just  published,  whluh  sus- 
1U  the  rlevB  ot  Prolcsaor  Gowlnow.  Study  City  Ooverrantnl,  113;  nod  l.be 
Tt  thKt  a  New  York  law  of  ISOS  gave  Ibe  stale  engineer  oonHlderabla  control  In 
regud  to  roads  wblch  Ibe  state  Is  to  &ld,  Ventralizalion,  etc.,  in  i/tv  Tort,  by 
Fiirlie,  p-  14. 
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investigate  not  only  schools  and  prisons,  bat  such  semi- 
private  organizations  as  savings  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  private  asvlums,   and  especially  when  state  officials 
regularly  go  about  both  inquiring  into  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
the  sul^titutes  for  butter,  and  the  qualities  of  meats,  cheese, 
and  milk,  ^ — and  even  supervise  the  hatching  of  fish  spawn,  the 
l>nxluotion  of  oysters,  lobsters,  and  clams,  —  there  obviously 
can  be  no  objection,  on  the  score  of  principle  or  importance, 
to  provisions  for  some  kind  of  systematic  scrutiny  of  the 
accounts  and  doings  of  those  vast  municipal  corporations 
which  expend  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  select  and  con- 
trol the  police  and  sanitary  officers  upon  which  the  state 
must  r^ly  for  the  execution  of  its  laws  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  morals.     What  can  be  more  natural 
auvl  just  than  that  the  state  should  insist  on  knowing,  and 
provide  the  means  of  knowing,  whether  such  large  govern- 
mental powers  as  are  intrusted  to  municipal  corporations 
are  being  proi^tituted  for  illegal  and  partisan  purposes.    The 
state  of  New  York  prv^vides  for  examinations,  through  a  state 
commission,  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  its  railroad  cor- 
porations^ and  causes  reports  ccmceming  them  to  be  annuaUy 
uid  lvtor>?  the  legislature**    Can  there  b?  any  doubc  that  an 
anju^'^^us  sy^Jtem  of  inspection  and  reporting  extended  to 
aiuai>r:j>al  corporations  would  be  of  great  public  advantas^e, 
K>ch  iri  restraining  abuses  and  in  making  more  intellisrent 
if^islAdoa  possible? 

ll«  It  seenk^  to  its  that  the  nK\$t  natural  and  effective 
a§er.cy  tor  the  iaspectioas  and  reports  suggested  wotxld  be  a 
:ioc-cartisykrL  Bureau  of  Muutoijvil  Affairs  in  sooke  execotive 
,v<ran;2a!eat  of  true  stawtsk*  The  irxfonDoation  which  the  awww^^ 
r^fjvrts  or  ci:iet>  wouM  giv^  to  the  bureau  as  to  the  cost. 
,-iijkriccer.  Juid  esScieiioy  oi  their  gv^verumeats  would  be  <rf 
^::-a:  t^juw  f,^r  vreventiag  arxvl  exixxsiag  abuser.  It  would 
i3:>ivlvv  bc^  ssukll  expense^  and  wv>uld  supply  autbentic  and 
ixT^kluiiiie  tic5s  toe  iu:elli:ce:t:  legislation. 

-  T/w  Trt^  Z^spnuteuM  »/  tv/:.  ^j^T.  7^  3IOw  >ji?r.  ,jrt. 

<  >>ir  r/r^  :»«»  Xtwuu,  M^  ^  A«. 

<  StaHk  «  lnriKii  ^a»  VMa  7C^r9«M«»«£  >y  Jk  N««  V>rc^  ^tuit  << 
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"he  functions  of  the  bureau  should  be  neither  administra- 
tive nor  legislative,  but  educational  and  supervisory,  with  an 
authority  for  inspection  and  a  duty  analogous  to  those  of  a 
bank  or  prison  superintendent,  or  to  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  treasury  or  post-office  department,  to  investigate  and 
make  public  all  false  methods,  frauds,  and  maladministration 
iu  cities  according  to  the  provisions  of  general  laws  or  a 
state  municipal  code.  New  York  is  said  to  now  have  forty 
separate  bureaus  and  commissions  independent  of  each  other 
for  various  kinds  of  inajieetion.  They  might  be  brought 
largely  under  one  department  with  great  apparent  advantage. 

Cities  would  continue  to  have  the  same  powers  they  now 
have,  or  greater,  —  being  deprived  of  nothing  but  the  power 
to  practise  corruption  or  partisan  favoritism  in  secrecy,  and 
to  do  foolish  and  extravagant  things  without  reporting  them 
for  public  censure  or  for  comparison  with  the  better  doings  of 
other  cities. 

12.  The  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  inspection  and  reports 
is  not  confined  to  the  experience  of  the  few  states  to  which 
we  have  referred;  it  has  been  demonstrated  on  a  vast  scale 
and  through  a  long  period  in  the  more  than  three  hundred 
cities  of  England.  Dr.  Shaw  shows  that  the  making  of 
reports  does  not  hamper  the  cities,  but  is  an  advantage  to 
thera.^  Professor  Goodnow  sets  forth  their  advantages  in 
great  and  convincing  detail.  There  has  been  no  undue  cen- 
tralization, and  no  diminution  of  civic  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trary, legislative  interference  with  local  control  has  been 
diminished.  Home  Rule  authority  has  been  enlarged,  and 
municipal  administration  has  been  vastly  improved.^ 

Mr.  Fairlie  baa  shown  the  great  advantages  which  have 
resulted  in  the  state  of  New  York  from  the  more  thorough 
inspection  by  the  state  of  tlie  local  schools.^  Who  can  doubt 
if  such  provisions  for  state  and  national  inspection  and  re- 
ports as  now  exist  were  abolished  that  our  state  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  as  well  as  our  national  custom-houses 

llfun.  Gov.  O.B.,p.B8. 

«  Jtfun.  Prob.,  Chap.  VI.,  and  ms  pp.  IH,  H3,  IM. 

*  Cent.  AtbninUtraHon  in  Naw  York,  Clwp.  □. 
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and  post-ofGces,  would  soon  be  as  fruitful  of  scandals  and 
con-uption  as  our  city  administrations  now  are  ?  Under  the 
plan  proposed,  experienced  state  officers,  at  all  times  ready 
to  make  investigations,  would  not  only  be  the  constant  dread 
of  municipal  malefactors,  but  would  be  a  far  less  expensive 
and  a  far  more  effective  agency  than  our  legislative  com- 
mittees are  for  exposing  and  arresting  maladministration. 
These  committees  are  generally  composed  of  active  party 
members,  many  of  whom  are  too  much  biassed  by  party  spirit 
and  trammelled  by  party  interests  and  coercions  to  act  effec- 
tively for  the  general  welfare.  There  should  be,  under  a 
new  system,  provision  for  prompt  investigations  not  merely 
on  the  request  of  local  officers,  —  for  they  might  connive  at 
the  concealment  of  abuses, — but,  under  carefully  guarded 
conditions,  on  the  request  of  private  city  residents.^ 

13.  Another  view  of  such  a  central  bureau  is  worthy  of 
notice.  So  long  as  American  cities  are  without  city  councils 
which  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  much  larger  powers  for 
Home  Rule,  it  will  be  necessary  that  frequent  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  state  legislature,  or  to  some  state  authority, 
for  special  interposition  in  municipal  affairs.  Hence  springs 
the  evil  of  our  too  numerous  special  city  laws.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  this  evil  by  constitutional  prohibition  has  in  the 
main  failed  in  practice.  It  often  happens  that  much  of  the 
inducement  for  seeking  a  special  law  is  the  illegitimate  gain 
expected  from  its  execution  without  inspection,  and  without 
the  need  of  making  a  report  to  the  state  on  the  subject,  or  of 
conforming  to  any  salutary  bureau  regulations.  The  large 
experience  we  have  cited  is  uniform  in  showing  that  all  city 
laws  are  better  executed  when  the  state  requires  reports  to  a 
central  body  concerning  the  manner  and  expense  of  their 
execution.  A  permanent  state  bureau  is  a  far  better  body 
than  a  legislature,  with  its  transitory,  inexperienced  mem- 
bership, for  dealing  with  the  needs  and  duties  of  municipali- 
ties. More  than  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  requirement 
of  such  reports  as  we  propose  would  not  only  reduce  the  evil 

^  Bee  as  to  inyestigationB  at  the  request  of  priyate  citizens.  Chap.  Vm. 
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Fezceaeive  special  legislation  for  cities,  but  would  improve 
such  as  should  be  enacted  by  causing  the  drafts  of  laws  to  be 
more  intelligently  prepared.^  Professor  Goodnow,  speaking 
of  reports  from  English  cities,  says  "the  result  has  beeu  to 
reduce  legislative  interference  in  local  government  to  a  mini- 
mum, to  increase  enormously  the  efficiency  of  local  govern- 
ment." He  says  our  American  experience  teaches  us  that 
"in  order  to  do  away  with  special  legislation  we  must  have 
some  central  control  beside  that  of  the  legislature ; "'  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion  —  in  which  we  concur  — that  the  new 
policy  of  supervision  and  reports,  which  has  worked  so  well 
wherever  tried,  would  be  followed  by  the  same  results  if 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,^  A  little  reflection 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  such  results.  The  members  of  a 
legislature — generally  elected  from  party  considerations  — 
will  only  in  rare  cases  have  had  much  experience  in  city  ad- 
ministration. Almost  of  necessity  they  must  generally  act 
hastily.  The  head  of  an  administrative  bureau  for  city  affairs 
will  be  selected  for  his  competency  for  dealing  with  them 
and  will  gain  wisdom  from  long  experience.  There  will  be 
under  lum  subordinates,  who  will  soon  become  well  informed 
as  to  such  matters,  and  familiar  with  the  practical  results 
reached  in  different  cities.  He  will  make  annual  reports  to 
the  governor,  in  which  administration  in  cities  will  be  ex- 
plained and  compared.     There  seems  tn  be  no  reason  why  he 

lay  not  become  an  oflScer  as  useful  and  as  much  res[>ected 

B  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  or  the  superintendent  of 
tlie  schools.  Unless  mere  selfish  and  partisan  interests  shall 
disastrously  dominate,  the  information  which  such  a  bureau 
would  collect  and  supply  to  the  legislature  and  governor 
would  exert  an  enlightening  influence  upon  municipal  legis- 
lation and  all  city  affairs. 

These  suggestions  of  reports  from  cities  have  not  been 

lade  without  a  [xtinful  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  many  mem- 
B  of  American  legislatures  for  dealing  with  cities,  either 

I  a  non-partisan  spirit  or  in  the  light  of  sound  principles 
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and  the  world's  best  experience.  Nor  have  they  been  sub- 
mitted with  much  confidence  that  such  reports  will  be  re- 
quired until  considerable  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
some  of  the  theories  of  municipal  government  which  now  find 
a  large,  but  we  think  a  decreasing,  acceptance  among  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  seemed  too  soon  to  consider 
methods  and  ideals  which  seem  to  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  friends  of  municipal  reform,  and  without  the 
acceptance  of  which  we  must  think  really  good  municipal 
government  is  impossible. 
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CHAPTER   m.  —  THE  RELATION   OF  POLITICAL  PARTIE8  TO 
HOME   RULE  AND   MUNICIPAI.  ADMINI3TBATI0N 

Be1*Uv«  rMpoDslbility  of  persons  and  parties  for  municipal  evils.  Our  early 
municipal  raeCboda  borrowed  from  England,  and  tbeir  natnre.  How  we  have 
neglected  city  attuin  and  allowed  parties  to  usurp  tbeir  control.  Need  ot  a  sooad 
thoory  as  to  portios.  Why  parties  will  not  reform  dty  abuses.  How  far  parties 
can  properly  exist  in  city  affaim.  Our  constitutional  system  and  oDr  city-party 
gyaleni  compared,  City-party  methods  and  interests  opposed  to  our  constitutional 
system.  Parties  defeat  true  HamB  Rnla.  Why  parties  not  desirable  in  city 
wSaira.  Relation  of  our  couatitatiuus  to  municipal  government  and  true  Home 
Role.  Nation  and  state  affairs  and  not  city  affairs  the  sphere  of  parties.  Moral 
tone  of  city  parties  lower  than  that  □(  state  partiea.  City  poctieH  most  corrupt 
and  daapotlc,  and  why.  City  government  mainly  involves  business  and  adniini»- 
tratioD,  and  not  principles  fit  for  parties  lo  contend  over.  Parties  rarely  contend 
about  any  principle  arising  from  city  affairs.  Party  opinions  no  fit  teat  for  bold- 
log  city  offices.  Party  issues  irrvlovaut  in  city  administration.  Why  party 
government  in  cities  is  vicious.  The  bad  and  the  good  voten  in  city  parties. 
Tbe  theories  of  city-party  managers.  Duty  of  the  worthy  voters  of  all  parties  to 
■tand  together  in  city  affairs.  Duty  ot  cboosiog  best  men  for  city  office,  regard- 
leu  of  party.    Benefits  which  will  result  from  having  non-partUau  city  officeni. 

Personal  self-aeeking,  fraud,  antl  corruption  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  and  their  neglect  of  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zenship, are  certainly  among  the  chief  cauaea  of  our  munici- 
pal degradation.  Yet  most  of  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  party  methods  and  party  managers  as  to  strongly  sug- 
gest causal  relations  between  them,  and  to  make  the  truth 
on  the  subject  very  interesting  and  important. 

Political  parties  and  factions,  and  the  spirit  and  methods 
they  develop,  are  certainly  among  the  most  potential  forces 
in  our  municipal  life.  If  theyarenot  among  the  chief  causes 
of  GUI'  bad  municipal  condition,  what  is  their  relation  to  it? 
Is  it  desirable  to  increase,  or  would  it  be  better  to  diminish, 
party  power  and  party  spirit  in  city  affairs?  Are  political 
parties  so  far  essential  agencies  for  carrying  on  municipal 
government  that,  in  our  efforts  for  its  improvement,  we 
should  count  on  them  as  potential  and  continuing  forces? 
What  legitimate  function,   if  any,  has  a  poli^cal  party  in 
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connection  with  such  government?  Should  party  opinions 
be  treated  as  tests  for  holding  municipal  office  ?  If  it  were 
possible  to  suppress  parties  altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent, 
in  municipal  affairs,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Is  such  sup- 
pression possible,  and,  if  so,  by  what  means  ?  These  are  fun- 
damental questions,  obviously  of  vital  importance,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  answer. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  parties  here  referred  to 
are  national  and  state  parties  and  their  issues  —  primarily  the 
former  —  though  we  shall  find  that  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
city-party  issue  over  a  question  of  municipal  policy,  rarely 
as  it  is  likely  to  arise. 

No  adequate  answer  can  be  made  to  these  questions  save 
on  the  basis  (1)  of  sound  views  concerning  the  nature,  func- 
tions, and  tendencies  of  political  parties,  and  (2)  of  a  com- 
prehensive conception  both  of  our  constitutional  system  and 
of  a  sound  municipal  system. 

1.  The  science  of  municipal  government  is  yet  to  be  created 
in  this  country.  Needing,  as  it  does,  the  most  careful  study 
of  our  thinkers  and  statesmen,  it  is  only  beginning  to  arrest 
their  serious  attention.  We  have  neither  a  municipal  science 
of  our  own,  nor  any  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject.  We 
have  not  had  even  an  exposition  of  the  municipal  system  of 
the  leading  nations,  until  the  publication,  during  the  present 
year  (1896),  of  the  two  instructive  volumes  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw.^ 

2.  We  have  seen  that  when  our  original  constitutional 
systems  state  and  national  were  created  there  were  no  large 

1  Municipal  Cfovernment  in  Great  Britain,  uid  Municipal  Government  in 
Continental  Europe.  These  are  works  of  great  value,  and  every  friend  of  good 
government  in  the  United  States  should  feel  indebted  to  their  author.  These 
yolumes,  and  those  of  Professor  Goodnow  and  Professor  Commons,  cited  in  the  last 
ohapter,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  some  of  the  foundations  of  municipal  science  in 
tlie  United  SUtes.  There  are  many  local  organiiations,  already  combined  into  a 
National  Ckmferenee  for  Good  City  Government  —  from  which  a  powerful  and 
Mlotaiy  Infloenoe  is  now  going  forth  which  promises  much  for  the  future.  But 
tte  OoBteenoe  has  hardly  entered  upon  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem 
•^itaft  of  the  proper  construction  of  municipal  governments.  The  City  Club  of 
linr  ToA  Caty  and  similar  organizations  in  many  cities  have  done  much  uaefnl 
'      ^*~  In  aid  of  the  eolation  of  municipal  problems. 
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pities  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was  little  conception 
f  the  serious  questions  which  the  governnients  of  such  cities 
lirould  develop.  The  wisdom  of  our  early  statesmen  was 
"never  given  to  such  subjects.'  In  the  main,  our  early  state 
constitutions  allowed  old  English  municipal  charters  and 
most  city  affairs  to  remain  undisturbed.  We  may  feel  the 
more  confidence  in  our  ability  to  remove  the  evils  in  our 
municipal  governments  because  they  are  more  the  results  of 
our  neglect  than  of  the  incompetency  of  our  statesmanship. 
We  have  failed  in  no  comprehensive  attempt  at  municipal 
reform,  for  we  have  made  none,  though  we  have  made  many 
spasmociic  efforts  based  on  inadequate  investigations  and 
false  theories. 

It  is  well  known  how  our  party  system,  through  usurpa- 

in,  aided  by  false  theories,  first  became  despotic  in  New 

Stork  and  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  ad- 

nistration,   developing  a  spoils  system  under  President 

u^l(son  which  became  more  and  more  despotic  and  corrupt, 

^til  effective  restraints  were  imposed  upon  it  by  the  civil 

'vice  examinations  established  under  the  national  civil  ser- 

Hce  reform  law  of  1883.     We  have  seen  that  nothing  was 

nore  natural,  when  large  cities  arose,  than  that  parties  should 

grasp  the  control  of  their  affairs  and  rule  them  according  to 

party  theories.'     The   question  whether  party  government 

B  suitable  for  cities  probably  rarely  occurred  in  those  times, 

■Ten  to  statesmen,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  all  by  the 

topic  at  large.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  this  generation, 

-not   even   largely  considered   until  within   this   decade. 

iThe  most  diverse  theories  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 

local  communities.      St.   Paul  and  Minneapolis,   for 

ample,  with  homogeneous  populations  side  by  side  in  the 

ue  state,  have  city  governments  fundamentally  unlike.' 


iTbs  orlgloal  charter  of  Boston  am]  the  Qrst  BaglUb  charter  of  Nevr  York 
City,  tar  ei&iDple,  were  modelled  cloaelf  upon  coDtemporiineoiia  KngHoh  obartefR. 
Jfim.  Prob.,  p.  1.    See  Introductory  Chapter. 

*  Sen  iDtrodnctory  Chapter. 

»  Nat.  Cunf./or  Oood  City  Govt.,  1«)5,  p.  lOT..  Mr.  Conkling  nya  that  each  ol 
»  Ihlrty-two  citiM  Id  the  atttte  o(  Kew  York  (1H96)  bfis  a  charter  unlike  that  o( 

b  Dl  the  others,  aud  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  different  method  of  book- 
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Many  people  will  tell  us  that  theories  about  city  goyem- 
ment  may  be  well  enough  for  philosophers,  but  are  useless 
for  all  practical  purposes.  With  little  respect  for  the  higher 
public  opinion  they  and  the  whole  cl^ss  of  politicians  declare 
that  one  or  another  of  the  great  national  parties  now  poten- 
tial in  our  cities  will  continue  to  be  so,  unless  some  new 
party  shall  be  victorious  in  a  national  election,  when  it  will 
succeed  to  municipal  domination.  Men  of  this  stamp  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  nature  of  municipal  government;  they 
do  not  understand  the  power  of  public  opinion;  they  can 
never  have  an  important  part  in  municipal  or  any  other  great 
reform.  They  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  immense 
influence  of  mere  conventional  theories,  —  thories  often  which 
have  no  basis  in  sound  reasoning  and  are  sure  to  &11  before 
the  first  well-directed  assault. 

Some  new  party  may  possibly  need  to  be  formed  and  to 
prevail  before  a  great  municipal  reform  can  be  achieved,  but 
it  is  of  immense  importance  whether  it  be  formed  on  the 
theory  of  perpetuating  party  government  in  cities,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  it.  Though  it  should  be  conceded 
that  the  next  decisive  effort  required  for  better  municipal 
government  must  be  made  with  the  aid  of  some  party,  yet 
these  questions  will  remain  of  fundamental  importance :  For 
what  purpose  should  that  effort  be  made?  Should  it  be  for 
the  exclusion  of  national  and  state  parties  from  municipal 
affairs,  or  should  it  be  for  making  their  domination  continu- 
ous and  absolute  ?  The  answer  must  obviously  depend  on  the 
theory  we  have  previously  adopted  as  to  the  utility  of  parties 
in  city  affairs.^ 

keeping.  Ck>n]ding'8  City  Oovt.y  18.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1895,  appointed  two  state  commissions  for  framing  city  charters,  and  two 
schemes  fundamentally  unlike  were  the  result. 

^  During  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  movements  of  rapidly  increasing 
power  in  the  city  of  New  York— supported  by  the  City  Club,  the  Grood  Govern- 
ment Clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  bodies — for  non-partisan  govern- 
ment in  the  city.  The  sentiment  in  the  city  which  favored  it  made  the  election  of 
Mayor  Strong  possible  in  189^,  and  gave  more  than  75,000  votes  to  Mr.  Low  for 
mayor  in  1897.  This  sentiment  has  been  slowly  developed.  The  author  read  a 
paper— perhaps  among  the  first  of  its  kind  — in  May,  1873,  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association, — which  was  published  in  its  proceedings, — in  which  he 
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^^^    Btai 


8.  Though  the  aid  of  a  party  may  be  needed  for  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  government,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  new  party  ia  essential  for  the  purpose.  An  existing 
party  of  the  old  sort,  either  through  fear  or  hope,  may  be  in- 
duced to  support  non-partisan  principles  on  the  subject,  — 
aveu  principles  which  it  dislikes.  No  party  will  voluntarily 
surrender  patronage,  yet  any  party  will  do  so  to  gain  a  victory 

avoid  a  defeat.     Therefore,   if  a  considerable  number  of 

teltigent  and  patriotic  men  of  either  of  the  great  parties 
ihall  accept  the  theory  which  condemns  party  goveraraent  for 
municipalities,  and  shall  stand  resolutely  and  independently 
together  for  their  convictions,  the  first  time  a  contest  of  doubt- 
ful issues  shall  arise  between  the  two  great  parties,  these 
independent  membei-s  may  feel  almost  certain  that  one  or 
both  of  these  parties  will  accept  a  non-partisan  municipal 
policy  rather  than  take  serious  chances  of  a  defeat  by  losing 

e  votes  of  the  independent  membera. 

It  has  been  mainly  by  such  means  that  not  only  civil  ser- 
ice  reform,  but  ballot  reform  and  corrupt  practice  reform, 

ve  been  carried,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  both 

Congress  and  in  state  legislatures,  without  creating  any 
new  party,  but  by  the  union  of  patriotic  and  disinterested 
men  in  both  parties,^ 

This  method  of  uniting  the  most  unselfish  and  patriotic 
citizens, —  of  using  the  highest  public  opinion  combined  from 
all  parties, —  to  compel  parties  in  power  to  act  in  the  public 
interest,  despite  the  hostility  of  their  majority,  may  be  made 
a  salutary  and  potential  force  for  good  municipal  government 
the  future.  Faithful  to  their  convictions,  a  minority 
Btanding  for  a  righteous  cause  and  supported  by  a  high  sense 
,4>f  duty,  may  defeat  the  numerical  majority.  Nor  is  it  in 
sphere  of  politics  alone,  but  in  that  of  morals  and  reli- 


preseiitcd.  on  tbo  bulB  both  of  princlpla  anil  experience,  the  need  o(  eiclnding 
panJea  from  Uie  coulrol  of  moDlcipal  affalFs.  Two  years  beFore  he  had  published 
anoajiDously  a  little  volume,  The  Great  CJfll  Problem,  \a  which  almll&r  views 
were  presemed. 

'  The  doing  ol  noble  things  through  a  imlou  ot  the  beat  meD  in  dlSereot  parties 
ia  not  lit  receoc  origin.  Magna  Cliuta  aod  the  English  RevolDtion  of  16HS  were 
thus  Bchiered. 
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gion  as  well,  that  the  minority  having  conscientious  convic- 
tions, high  intelligence,  and  sound  principles  on  its  side 
may  become  a  greater  power  than  the  mere  superiority  of 
numbei-s.  Governmental  methods  can  be  and  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  favor  such  results.  The  art  of  securing  good 
laws  through  a  noble  minority,  — by  a  high  public  opinion 
against  a  low  party  opinion,  —  is  yet  undeveloped  and  has  vast 
possibilities  in  the  future. 

4.  Now,  whether  the  solution  of  the  municipal  problem  is 
to  be  made  by  the  aid  of  a  new  party,  or  largely  through  the 
coercion  of  the  old  ones,  it  is  essential,  in  either  case,  to 
have  at  the  outset  a  definite  theory  and  policy  as  to  the  kind 
of  city  government  we  wish  to  establish,  —  whether  it  should 
be  a  partisan  government  or  a  non-partisan  government, 
whether  public  opinion  or  party  opinion  should  be  relied 
upon  as  its  dominating  force.  ^  We  are  far  from  intending 
to  suggest  that  nothing  effective  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
municipal  affairs  until  a  non-partisan  theory  of  city  govern- 
ment has  been  accepted,  or  public  opinion  has  triumphed 
over  party  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  much  good  can  be 
done  even  under  our  party  system.  Citizens  may  be  per- 
suaded to  better  discharge  their  municipal  duties ;  unfaithful 
officers  may  be  exposed  to  public  indignation  and  brought 
before  the  courts ;  partisan  bribery,  extortion,  and  corruption 
may  be  brought  to  light  and  made  more  odious ;  the  elections 
may  be  more  carefully  watched ;  patriotic  clubs,  composed  of 
members  of  either  sex,  may  make  their  salutary  influence 
highly  effective ;  instruction  in  sound  principles  of  munici- 
pal government  may  be  provided  in  public  schools,  in  the 

1  By  public  opinion,  as  to  city  affairs,  we  mean  that  view  of  them  which  would 
prevail  among  the  intelligent  and  reputable  citizens  if  there  was  no  overpowering 
or  misleading  party  bias,  interest,  or  passion  by  which  they  were  controlled,  — 
if  they  acted  for  the  cities'  welfare  irrespective  of  national  and  state  parties.  If 
cities  were  truly  independent  governments,  or  if  such  parties  should  all  dissolve, 
or  cease  to  give  attention  to  city  affairs,  it  is  obvious  there  would  none  the  less 
be  a  definite  public  opinion  among  the  people  of  cities  by  which  they,  and  the  city 
as  well,  would  be  governed.  Party  opinion  is  that  opinion,  as  to  city  affairs, 
which  regards  the  interest  of  such  parties  as  paramount  to  mere  city  interests, 
an  opinion  often  so  strong  and  perverted  as  to  cause  adherenta  of  different  parties 
to  conspire  in  resisting  the  true  public  opinion  of  a  city. 
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ligher  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  asaooiations  of  patri* 
i;  citizens. 

II 

Let  lis  now  consider  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem  to 
iswer  the  questioiis,  whether  parties  are  desirable  forces  in 
uipal  affairs,  and  whetlier  party  government  can  ever  be 
tolerable  in  cities  and  villages.' 

1.   There  is  in  the  constitutional  conception  of  cities  and 

Tillages  nothing  incompiitible  with  parties  in  reference  to 

fceir  affairs,  provided  these  parties  be  such  as  arise  out  of 

ind  are  limited  to  the  principles  and  interests  involved  in 

"taunicipal  government  itself.    They  should  have  a  real  liberty 

and  purpose  to  act  in  panimount  reference  to  the  well-beiug 

of  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  developed.      Such 

municipal  parties  would  be  genuine;  they  would  not  be  ser- 

file  to  state  or  national  parties,  or  enforce  their  tests  for  office ; 

iembei-3  of  different  state  or  national  parties  could  consis- 

ntly  belong  to  the  same  city  party.     The  paramount  aim  of 

It  true  city  party  should  be  to  gain  a  victory  in  city  elections, 

llot  in  aid  of  a  national  or  state  issue  or  party,  but  for  some 

Ifti^e  principle  or  issue  which  occasionally  arises  out  of  city 

affairs  and  directly  concerns  their  prosperity  or  good  govem- 

_inent.     Such  a  party  would  resist  all  attempted  dictation  on 

ihe  part  of  a  state  or  national  party.^ 

It  is  a  fact  of  profound  significance,  in  support  of  this 


'  The  government  uf  cltlea  must  be  detlgnated  party  govern  me  Dt,  (1)  wlienevet 
■a  natlonnl  or  stale  party  tosln  for  city  offices :  (3)  when  It  holds  that 
y  interests  may  properly  Ub  snbortlioated  to  the  interests  of  national  or  state 
'~]  when  it  relies  ou  party  opinion  and  Interests  and  a  continuons  series 
I  pnrty  oontests,  rather  than  on  public  opinion  and  a  sense  at  dnty  to  promote 
"w  municipal  weltnre,  irrespective  r>f  state  or  national  parties,  as  the  paramount 
«  for  its  snpport. 
*  Two  Cannes  are  pretty  sure  to  prevent  a  contlnnous  fidelity  and  nsefulness 
le  part  of  r«al  city  parties ;  first,  the  seductive  and  overawing  power  ol  the 
!r  parties  of  the  nation  and  the  atal«g,  and  second,  the  lack  of  any  continuous 
ir  interest  abont  whlvb  true  city-party  divisions  can  be  maintained, 
a  good  municipal  system  has  been  once  establlBhed,  For  city  government 
li  In  very  large  part  the  doing  ot  city  work  and  tbc  cnnducling  of  administrn- 
UoB  according  tu  anitnrm  methods.  We  con,  therefore,  bardly  desire  or  expect 
COBiinuons  city  parties. 
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theory,  that  hardly  an  example  of  a  true  city  party  can  be 
found  in  our  municipal  history.  Only  the  rarest  instances 
can  be  cited  in  which  a  party  issue  in  a  city  election  has  been 
over  any  principle  of  city  government  or  any  definite  mu- 
nicipal interest,  —  over  anything,  in  fact,  higher  than  patron- 
age and  spoils,  or  hopes  of  benefiting  some  national  or  state 
party.  We  have  had  many  city  factions  as  the  results  of 
partisan  conspiracies  or  of  temporary  ruptures  of  national 
and  state  parties.  We  have  had  many  non-partisan  and  use- 
ful associations  for  suppressing  a  particular  evil, — party 
despotism  and  corruption  among  them, — but  hardly  any- 
where have  there  been  city  parties  which,  confining  their 
sphere  of  action  to  city  affairs,  have  proposed  a  series  of  party 
contests  for  their  improvement. 

2.  The  false  theory  which  prevails  as  to  the  relations 
between  parties  and  city  government  is  largely  due  to  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  relations  between  parties  and  city 
voters.  Before  the  New  York  mayoralty  election  of  1894, 
it  had  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  these  voters 
were  divided  according  to  state-party  lines,  and  that  they 
would,  in  mayoralty  elections,  vote  according  to  these 
divisions.  The  election  of  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York  City 
in  that  year  largely  dispelled  this  illusion,  — a  great  body  of 
non-partisan  voters  from  all  parties  in  the  city  having  stood 
independently  together  for  his  nomination  and  election, 
which  they  practically  controlled.  This  independent,  non- 
partisan sentiment  had  by  1897  grown  so  strong  —  and  largely 
by  reason  of  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  a  non-partisan 
administration  under  him  —  that  the  independent  vote  was 
vastly  greater  than  in  1894.  Mr.  Low,  a  Republican,  whom 
it  supported  in  1897,  received  in  the  Greater  New  York  more 
than  151,000  votes, —10,000  to  20,000  doubtless  cast  by 
Democrats,  — while  Tracy,  the  regular  Republican  nominee, 
received  only  100,000,  and  the  Tammany  candidate  was 
elected  by  only  a  minority  of  all  the  voters.  More  than 
77,000  of  Mr.  Low's  votes  were  from  the  former  city  of  New 
York. 

These  facts  are  not  only  interesting  as  showing  the  rapid 
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growth  of  a  non-partisan,  independent  sentiment  as  to  the  city 
government,  but  as  apparently  showing  that  city  voters  are 
much  less  rigidly  held  in  party  lines  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  They  may  well  lead  us  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
natural  and  actual  divisions  —  or  classifications  —  of  city 
voters,  if  they  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
standing  and  division  as  to  city  affairs,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  assumptions  and  selfish  interests  of  party 
managers.  We  think  the  following  might  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  these  natural  divisions,  —  though  they  would  vary 
greatly  in  different  cities  according  to  their  enlightenment, 

—  our  estimate  being  made  in  reference  to  the  most  en- 
lightened communities. 

(1)  Fifty  per  cent  or  more — the  most  intelligent  —  of 
city  voters  have  come  to  believe  that  state  and  national  par- 
ties would  be  more  salutary  and  prosperous,  and  that  cities 
would  be  much  better  governed,  if  they  did  not  extend  party 
divisions  or  party  tests  of  opinion  to  city  elections  for  city 
officers,  but  instead  regarded  these  affairs  in  reference  to 
city  interests,  irrespective  of  all  mere  party  considerations. 
Thu  %9  the  trUe^  non-partiaan^  independent  city  vote. 

(2)  Probably  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  city  voters  will 
vote  in  city  elections  with  their  party,  adhering  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  party  ranks,  —  regarding  its  issues  as  appropriate 
for  city  elections,  and  supporting  its  candidates  largely 
because  they  are  regularly  nominated  according  to  party 
methods;  most  of  these  voters  really  think  it  to  be  essential 

—  so  far  as  they  have  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  —  to  keep 
up  party  distinctions  in  city  elections  of  city  officers.  This 
is  the  honest  party  vote  in  cities. 

(3)  Of  this  fifty  per  cent  of  voters,  perhaps  one-third  are 
intense  partisans,  who  instinctively  believe  in  party  conten- 
tion, even  in  city  affairs,  as  being  a  salutarj'  activity,  and 
most  of  them  are  too  prejudiced  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question.  They  can  see  nothing  but  truth  and  patriotism  on 
their  own  side,  and  nothing  but  selfish  passion  and  error  on 
the  other  side.      2%i«  is  the  partisan  city  vote. 

(4)  Among  the  base  voters  of  a  city,  there  are  many  — 
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perhaps  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  —  too  selfish  to  support  a 
party  on  the  score  of  principle,  and  too  venial  and  base  to  be 
independents,  —  who  vote  and  act  in  city  affairs  only  for  self- 
ish advantage.  They  are  often  bright  men.  This  is  the 
mercenary  city  vote. 

(5)  Below  these  four  classes,  at  least  in  the  social  scale, 
there  are  many  voters  —  tliree  thousand  to  five  thousand  or 
more  in  each  of  our  largest  cities  —  who  are  supremely  vile; 
they  are  utterly  without  qualifications  for  the  franchise ;  they 
are  regardless  alike  of  duty,  principles,  or  public  interests ; 
they  care  nothing  for  voting,  save  as  it  brings  a  corrupt  gain 
to  themselves;  they  are,  in  the  main,  the  measure  of  our 
vicious  and  indefensible  bestowal  of  the  fi'anchise;  their 
votes  and  those  of  Class  4  are  the  prizes  for  which  low  party 
managers  most  contend  in  city  elections ;  they  are  the  voters 
who,  under  a  good  municipal  system,  would  be  denied  the 
franchise.     This  is  the  vile  city  vote. 

These  vile  voters  would  not  go  to  the  polls  if  they  were 
not  bribed  to  do  so  —  and  generally  by  city-party  leaders 
and  managers.  If  city  voters  were  generally  contemplated 
as  being  under  such  classifications,  and  not  as  all  divided 
according  to  party  convictions,  perhaps  more  rational  views 
might  prevail  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them. 

3.  It  is  further  significant  that  nearly  all  our  great  mu- 
nicipal reforms  have  originated  outside  the  lines  of  party 
control,  and  that  they  have  been  carried,  if  not  against  party 
opposition,  yet  by  coercing  parties  through  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  Such  have  been  the  facts  in  regard  to  civil 
service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform. 
If  state  and  national  party  organizations  and  contentions  are 
legitimate  in  city  affairs,  and  are  salutary  for  preventing 
grave  municipal  evils,  or  for  developing  good  municipal 
methods,  why  have  we  had,  why  have  we  now,  no  parties  in 
cities  for  any  such  purposes  ?  ^    Why,  on  the  other  hand,  do 


^  The  Citizens*  Union  of  New  York  City,  formed  since  these  pages  were  written, 
was  composed  of  adherents  of  all  parties,  and  expressly  excluded  a  purpose  of 
favoring  any  party,  confining  its  action  to  New  York  City  affairs  and  leaving  its 
members  untrammelled  in  their  party  relations.    All  parties  opposed  it.    Yet  its 
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our  parties,  though  potential  in  municipal  affairs,  make 
almost  no  issues  in  their  platforms  concerning  these  affairs, 
but  instead  habitually  prostitute  their  power  in  cities  to  the 
purposes  of  state  and  national  elections?  The  Tammany 
Democracy  —  the  oldest  and  strongest  city  faction  in  the 
Union  —  has  never  initiated  any  large  policy  of  municipal 
reform,  and  has  habitually  used  its  power  for  party  ends. 
The  Republican  party  in  New  York  City  has  not  generally 
done  much  better  in  these  particulars.  There  seems  to  be  no 
answer  to  these  questions,  no  explanation  of  such  facts,  save 
this:  that  parties  in  cities  and  villages,  from  their  very 
nature,  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  ihe  inclination  for  re- 
moving abuses  or  for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  municipal 
politics  or  administration. 

Parties,  taking  as  they  do  into  their  ranks  the  vilest 
voters,  regardless  of  their  character,  can  hardly  be  in  a  moral 
sense  an  elevating  force  in  cities.  Only  the  superior  citi- 
zens can,  by  uniting  their  exertions  regardless  of  party, 
become  a  potential  force  for  uplifting  city  administration. 


Ill 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  is  fundamental  in  American  con- 
stitutions as  bearing  upon  the  city-party  problem.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  three  separate  spheres  of  government, 
—  national,  state,  and  municipal.^  Though  by  no  means 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  each  of  these  spheres  requires 


vote  exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  the  Republicans.  The  thoughtful  friends  of  non- 
partisan city  government  have  claimed  that  a  mere  municipal  organization  for  its 
improvement  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  party,  nor  should  its  members  be  treated 
as  having  been  unfaithful  to  their  parties  by  joining  and  working  with  it.  This 
important  claim  has  been,  in  the  main,  conceded  by  the  last  New  York  election 
law  (Laws  X.  Y.  1898,  Chap.  179),  the  law  declaring  that  no  organization  or 
association  for  the  election  of  city  officers  *'  shall  be  a  political  party  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,"  and  that  membership  in  such  organizations  shall  not  prevent 
their  members  enrolling  themselves  in  a  party.  This  is  obviously  an  important 
step  toward  treating  city  government  as  non-partisan. 

1  Town  governments  under  which  the  people  act  directly,  and  county  govern- 
ments whose  functions  are  very  limited,  —  save  in  a  few  states,  —  hardly  require 
special  notice. 
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under  our  ooostitational  srstem^  sepsnte  laws,  electioo8» 
officers,  and  cooitft,  especially  adapted  to  its  own  affairs. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphaticaUy  declared  that  the  necessity 
and  justification  for  having  onr  local  administrations  at  all, 
whether  they  be  those  of  states  or  those  of  cities,  are  that  the 
law».  and  the  agencies  for  their  execution,  may  be  especially 
adapted  to  their  local  needs  and  interests  and  may  most  tend 
to  promote  them.  Were  there  not  such  peculiar  local  needs 
and  interests,  there  should  be  neither  peculiar  state  or  mu- 
nicipal laws,  officers,  or  administrations,  but  all  alike  should 
be  national.  Nor  is  this  all;  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
constitutional  purpose  in  proriding  for  those  local  jurisdic- 
tions, both  state  and  municipal,  that  the  officers  whom  the 
local  voters  are  authorized  to  select  should  not  onlv  be  their 

m 

free  choice.  —  free,  especially,  from  central  and  party  con- 
straint, —  but  that  these  officers,  after  their  election*  should 
continue  to  be  free  to  carrv  forward  the  local  administration 
in  the  interest  of  the  jurisdictions  which  they  were  selected 
to  ser\'e,  —  always,  of  course,  subject  to  their  duties  to  the 
paramount  government  over  them. 

It  is  therefore  a  part  of  our  constitutional  system  itself — 
alike  that  for  states  and  that  for  municipalities  —  that  there 
frliall  not  be  a  merelv  nominal  Home  Rule*  but  a  real  and 
appropriate  Home  Rule,  within  each  of  these  separate  juris- 
dictions. Hence  for  political  parties  to  invade  the  freedom 
of  thia  Home  Rule  —  to  enforce  its  party  tests  therein  —  is 
to  make  war  upon  our  American,  constitutional  system  and  to 
commit  treason  against  its  spirit  and  purpose.'  To  do  that 
which  tends  to  uphold  the  constitutional  counterpoise  between 

-  In  tpeakin;^  here,  u  often  elsewhere,  of  oar  constitutional  sjntem,  lefefeaee 
Is  auh4^  to  the  coutitotions  of  the  states  ms  well  ms  to  that  of  the  nation. 

*  Tfai«  U  not  the  p^ace  for  eonsidering  what  officers  are  merely  local.  The  sab- 
jert  1%  9>mpli.:at«d  and  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  3tlany  city  officers  discharge 
§fjtLA  izsictUmM  which  are  merely  local  and  others  which  are  not — functions  in 
the  dii^barge  of  which  they  act  as  agents  of  the  state.  Professor  Goodnow  has 
le'.  th«4«  Tuarjtn  in  a  clfAr  light,  so  far  as  his  plan  called  for  their  treatment. 
J/u'«.  H/rrui  R*iU,  pp.  l.'^Hl,  224,  239.  240:  Mun.  Prob.,  Chaps.  IlL  and  VIU. 
Hi4  h.V^tct^  did  not  call  for  a  consideration  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  political 
parties,  or  the  incompatibility  of  their  fundamental  methods  with  city  goTem- 
ment  on  the  theory  of  American  constitutions. 
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the  three  separate  spheres  of  govemment,  —  national,  state, 
and  municipal,  —  and  to  preserve  that  independence  within 
each  which  our  constitutions  contemplate,  are  obviously  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  every  party,  as  well  as  of  every  officer 
and  citizen.  No  party  can  have  any  more  right  than  a  citi- 
zen to  obstruct  true  local  self-government,  whether  in  a  state 
or  in  a  municipality.  Parties  are  legitimate,  both  in  the 
sphere  of  the  nation  and  of  the  states,  but  a  party  of  either 
class  is  guilty  of  rebellion  and  usurpation  when  it  invades 
the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  state  or  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  parties  systematically  do  this.  They  con- 
stantly obstruct  true  Home  Rule  in  the  state  and  the  city, 
thus  seeking  their  own  selfish  advantage  by  opposing  the 
fundamental  policy  of  our  constitutional  system.  The  facts 
are  familiar  that  parties  formed  in  the  sphere  of  the  nation 
have  habitually  and  aggressively  interfered  with  true  Home 
Rule  in  the  states  by  using  their  power  and  patronage  to 
coerce  state  governments,  to  control  the  action  of  state 
officers,  to  bribe  them  with  federal  offices  or  the  promise  of 
them,  to  make  state  legislatures  compliant  to  national  party 
purposes,  and  thus  impair  true  state  independence.  Hence 
those  parties  have  in  a  large  way  practically  repudiated  their 
duties  to  state  constitutions,  and  have  become  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  impairing  the  just  freedom  of  state  elec- 
tions and  legislation.  National  parties  have  also  used  their 
powers  to  coerce  and  bribe  state  parties,  so  far  as  these  parties 
have  had  any  distinct,  independent  policy.  In  these  facts  we 
find  some  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
our  state  legislatures.   ' 

4.  Worse  still,  so  far  as  municipalities  are  concerned, 
both  national  and  state  parties  and  their  managers,  conspir- 
ing together,  constantly  insist  on  their  party  tests  and  policy 
being  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  officers  and  party  organ- 
izations of  our  cities  and  villages,  in  flagrant  disregard  of 
municipal  interests  and  true  Home  Rule.  These  conspiring 
parties  and  their  leaders  do  their  utmost  to  compel  municipal 
voters  and  candidates  to  accept  their  platforms,  to  conform 
to  their  demands,  to  contribute  to  their  treasury,  to  elec- 
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tioneer  for  their  candidates.  They  exert  all  their  powers  in 
rebellion  against  the  decentralizing  policy  of  American  con- 
stitutions, and  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the  main  purposes 
in  providing  for  municipal  self-government  at  all.  A  real 
liberty  of  making  a  free  choice  between  various  municipal 
policies  and  candidates,  in  paramount  reference  to  municipal 
interests,  rarely  exists  in  an  American  city. 

Thus  party  government  in  cities  begins  in  party  warfare 
on  our  constitutional  system,  and  is  carried  on  by  usurpa- 
tion, prostitution,  and  coercion.  Yet  so  blinding  is  party 
spirit  that  vast  numbers  of  active  party  men  —  worthy  and 
patriotic  as  they  generally  are  —  support  this  usurpation  and 
prostitution  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  sources 
and  disastrous  effects,  and  without  any  apparent  sense  of 
their  own  guilty  infidelity  to  the  constitutional  policy  of 
their  country. 

5.  All  other  forces  which  tend  to  defeat  true  Home  Rule 
in  cities  are  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  parties  and 
their  managers.  They  say,  in  substance,  to  every  city,  **  We 
are  your  feudal  superiors,  and  you  must  conform  to  our  de- 
mands. We  acknowledge  no  duty  to  the  policy  of  our  con- 
stitutions. Despite  their  provisions,  you  who  reside  in 
cities  and  villages  must  conduct  your  local  affairs  in  a  way 
that  will  serve  our  party  purposes.  Your  oflBcers  must  be 
effective  electioneers  for  us.  They  must  accept  our  party 
tests;  they  must  give  us  the  patronage  we  demand;  they 
must  vote  for  our  candidates ;  they  must  contribute  to  our 
treasury;  there  is  no  such  right  or  liberty  as  that  of  a  city  to 
freely  manage  its  own  local  affairs  for  its  own  benefit.  Your 
city  oflScers  must  give  as  much  of  their  time  as  we  demand 
for  carrying  our  elections ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  dictate  all 
municipal  legislation."  In  short,  while  our  state  constitu- 
tions, in  substance,  declare  that  cities  should  regulate  their 
mere  local  affairs  as  their  own  local  needs  and  interests 
require,  our  parties  declare  directly  the  contrary. 

Parties,  we  repeat,  are  the  most  potential  forces  for  bring- 
ing vile  voters  to  the  polls  and  controlling  city  elections ; 
they  habitually  sacrifice  municipal  interests  to  party  interests 
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defined  Ly  their  managers;  they  systematically  treat  cities 
as  if  they  were  a  part  of  their  feudal  domain  and  were  without 
any  right  to  have  their  peculiar  local  interests  protected. 

6.  National  and  state  parties  could  far  better  discharge 
their  legitimate  and  useful  functions  of  supporting  great 
principles  and  interests  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  state 
governments,  if  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  true 
autonomy  of  municipal  elections  and  administration.  This 
autonomy  relates  to  local  matters  not  within  the  sphere  of 
party  functions  and  not  legitimately  the  subjects  of  party 
contentions.  If  national  and  state  parties  could  make  no 
illegitimate  gains  by  intermeddling  with  true  municipal  free- 
dom, they  would  cease  to  do  so;  for  no  reasons  of  duty  or 
patriotism  would  call  for  such  interference.  Their  inter- 
meddling with  city  affairs  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  party 
demoralization  and  corruption,  and,  if  it  were  arrested,  we 
may  be  sure  tliat  the  moral  tone  both  of  parties  and  municipal 
administration  would  be  speedily  elevated. 

The  truth  on  these  points  is  doubtless  as  unimaginable 
professional  politicians  and  patronage-mongers  as  it  was 

[imaginable  by  them,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  selection  of 
officials  in  the  customs  offices  and  post-oflicea  in  great  cities 
could  be  controlled  by  competitive  examinations,  regardless 
of  party  leaders  or  party  opinions.  ITie  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  have  already  taught  valuable  lessons  con- 
cerning municipal  reform.  It  has  been  made  plain,  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  nation  and  in  that  of  several  states  and 
cities,  that  when  city  officials  are  selected  for  merit,  and  are 
not  left  dangerously  dependent  upon  ofiicial  and  partisan 
favoritism,  they  will  sjjeedily  become  independent  voters, 
servile  to  no  party,  faction,  or  boss,  but  efficient  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city.  They  no  longer  intermeddle  with  elections, 
and  parties  soon  cease  to  care  much  for  their  political  views. 
To  reach  this  condition,  through  the  methods  of  the  civil 
service  examinations,  is  naturally  the  first,  as  it  is  the  easi- 
est, of  all  practical  methods  for  suppressing  a  large  part  of 
the  evils  of  party  government  iu  cities  and  making  such 
government  impossible. 
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IV 

The  habit  of  subordinating  municipal  interests  to  national 
and  state  party  interests  has  not  only  caused  the  importance 
of  the  former  to  be  greatly  underestimated  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  promote  them  to  be  enfeebled,  but  has  degraded  the 
moral  standards  of  politics  and  official  life  in  cities.  More 
than  this,  the  individual  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to 
their  city  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of  citizens  has  been 
so  debased  that  they  are  hardly  conscious  of  their  own  dis- 
grace when  they  supinely  tolerate  a  city  government  which 
they  both  distrust  and  despise.  City  authority,  like  every- 
thing else  which  has  been  prostituted,  ceases  to  be  respected. 
No  city  community  which  has  for  a  long  time  allowed  its 
criminal  courts,  its  police  force,  its  school  system,  and  its 
whole  municipal  patronage  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
despotic  party  and  its  managers  can  retain  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  exert  itself  for  good  local  government,  or  feel  any  fit 
measure  of  shame  when  such  government  is  disgraceful. 
American  municipal  methods  have  long  practically  taught 
the  lesson  that  a  city  has  no  interests  that  may  not  be  both 
surrendered  and  prostituted  for  party  advantage. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  therefore,  in  solving  our  municipal 
problems  —  far  greater,  perhaps,  than  most  people  imagine  — 
does  not  consist  in  arresting  flagrant  abuses  or  in  suppress- 
ing gross  corruption.  There  is  a  grave  need  of  correcting 
false  and  demoralizing  theories  of  party,  of  comprehending 
our  constitutional  system  and  obligations,  of  supplying  better 
constructive  methods,  which  shall  make  mere  city-party 
domination  impossible;  and  above  all  of  developing  a  higher 
ideal  as  to  what  municipal  government  can  and  should  be, 

—  methods  and  ideals  without  which,  we  must  think,  it 
will  long  remain  unworthy  of  the  people.  In  this  sphere  of 
effort,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  teachers,  and  all  leaders  of 
the  moral  forces  of  city  life  have  a  great  duty  to  perform, 

—  a  duty  in  the  discharge  of  which  women  may  play  an 
effective  and  noble  part,  —  to  make  Americans  ashamed  of 
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taving  cities  inferior  in  beauty,  in  cleanliness,'  or  in  any 
form  of  good  administration,  to  the  most  enlightened  cities 
of  Europe. 


All  experience  has  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  parties 
are  useful  and  escape  degradation  in  the  degree  that  their 
issues  involve  great  principles  and  that  their  truly  repre- 
sentative elements  prevail;  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  tend 
to  debasement  and  despotism  in  the  degree  that  their  conten- 
tions are  about  officers,  patronage,  spoils,  and  the  mere  de- 
tails of  administrations, — that  is,  in  the  degree  that  their 
autocratic  and  patronage-mongering  powers  pi-evail.  No- 
where are  elevating  policies  and  great  principles  so  largely- 
involved,  or  are  mere  administrative  details  of  so  small  rela- 
tive importance,  as  in  national  affairs.  The  vast,  diverse 
interest  of  great  sections  of  the  Union  and  of  different  states 
give  dignity  to  national  politics,  and  tend  to  dwarf  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  mere  patronage,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment. National  parties  formed  in  reference  to  these  large 
matters  are  constrained  to  fidelity  by  the  noblest  principles 
and  the  most  dignified  interests  known  to  human  government. 

1.  Next  in  the  variety  and  dignity  of  the  subjects  involved 
in  American  party  action  are  those  which  arise  in  the  affairs 
of  the  states.  Some  of  these  subjects  are  intrinsically  of 
very  high  importance,  and  involve  issues  and  a  sphere  of 
action  fit  for  salutary  party  contests.  Yet,  in  the  main,  there 
are  in  states  only  inferior  interests.  They  must  act  a  subor- 
dinate part,  for  the  nation  has  taken  the  great  things  to  itself. 
It  admits  states  to  the  Union;  it  declares  war  and  peace;  it 
protects  states  against  invasion,  it  guarantees  them  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  it  regulates  commerce ;  it  estab- 
lishes the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  liberty;  it 
maintains  courts  largely  paramount  over  those  of  the  states. 

'  since  tbU  wm  wiltten,  the  dirty  ttreets  of  New  York  City  hava  been  made 
cleiiD  —  a  result  mainly  due  to  Colotiel  Oeorgo  E.  Warlog,  and  made  possible  by 
tbe  Biclluion  of  party  interference. 
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Besides,  there  is  in  state  govemment,  as  compared  with 
the  national  government,  more  patronage,  more  administra- 
tion, more  elections  and  voting,  more  mere  business,  and 
consequently  larger  opportunities  for  party  bribery,  coercion, 
patronage-mongering,  and  administrative  corruption.  The 
state  charity  and  state  school  administration,  the  prison  and 
jail  administration,  the  lunatic,  poor  law,  and  police  admin- 
istration, and  the  vastness  of  municipal  affairs,  in  the  main 
unknown  in  the  national  government,  are  prolific  sources  of 
partisan  patronage,  prostitution,  and  vicious  party  contests 
in  state  politics. 

2.  It  has  been  a  natural  result  from  such  conditions  tliat 
state  parties  —  though  many  of  their  members  have  been 
faithful  to  state  interests  and  duties  —  have  generally  been 
subservient  to  national  parties.  State  parties  have  been  less 
controlled  by  principle  than  national  parties,  have  naturally 
accepted  lower  moral  standards,  have  consequently  become 
involved  in  more  corruption,  and  have  more  basely  surren- 
dered to  boss  rule,  than  national  parties,  —  of  which  they  are 
largely  mere  satellites.  State  parties  can  only  in  a  limited 
sense  be  said  to  have  any  distinctive  principles  to  which 
tlioy  recognize  a  paramount  allegiance.  They  are  largely 
controlled  by  the  commitments  of  their  adherents  to  national 
parties,  —  by  the  hopes  of  offices  and  spoils  which  national 
parties  dispense,  and  by  the  promptings  of  ambition  and 
party  spirit  connected  with  national  affairs.^ 

8.  When  we  pass  from  the  sphere  of  state  action  to  the 
m\inici[)al  npliore  we  make  an  immense  descent,  — a  descent 

1  Huoli  nxtravaganoA  an<l  other  abuses  as  have  attended  the  construction  of 
pubtio  huUdtiiKM  by  tho  ntainn  -  for  example  the  Now  York  State  House — have 
iiarilly  hpnn  known  under  tho  general  Kovernmont.  State  bosses,  the  significant 
faot  thai  there  has  never  been  a  national  Imss,  the  disgraceful  partisan  intrigues 
ami  (Mtrruptlon  nomeilmos  oonneoted  with  the  election  of  United  States  senators, 
and  the  degradation  of  our  munlolt^al  afTalrn  --all  the»e  things,  to  a  large  extent, 
find  a  eommnn  explanation  In  the  faoiw  pre^ente<l.  National  politics  would  need 
til  \m  mueh  more  degradetl  before  a  national  1>oa!i  would  be  possible.  The  debase- 
Itiattt  and  des)H)tUni  of  ntatn  partton  have  of  late  caused  inferior  men  to  be  made 
Utlltatt  KlatiMi  aenatorn,  When  we  i«lmll  elect  worthy  members  of  the  legislar- 
iMrtli  ihay  wilt  elect  worthy  ITnttml  states  senators.  Relief  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
Mm  •llHttiin  of  fiueh  sonalors  by  the  people,  but  in  making  members  of  legislA- 
Ivm  mufii  lndii|Mindenl  of  imriy  desiHtttsin. 
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from  the  domain  of  constitutions  and  laws  to  that  of  mere 
ordinances  and  regulations,  from  the  jurisdiction  which 
everywhere  dominates  to  that  wliich  must  everywhere  con- 
form and  submit.  Though  municipalities  may  make  ordi- 
nances which  to  a  large  extent  affect  conduct,  duties,  and 
rights,  they  must  everywhere  conform  to  the  principles, 
limits,  and  purposes  which  the  nation  and  the  state  have 
prescribed  for  them.  Looking  at  the  government  of  cities 
and  villages,  we  can  clearly  see  that  there  is  no  part  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  so  tew  great  principles  and  interests  are 
involved,  none  in  which  the  management  of  mere  business 
and  administration  are  so  large  a  part  of  everything  to  be 
done,  none  in  which  contests  for  ofhces,  spoils,  and  patron- 
age, and  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  so  largely  the  subjects 
of  all  official  action.  Seveml  of  the  nobler  elemente  which 
tend  to  make  parties  useful,  honest,  and  pure  in  broader 
spheres  are  wanting,  while  all  the  elements  of  party  de- 
moralization and  corruption  most  abound,  in  cities.  Party 
managers  and  bosses  keep  up  a  demoralizing  activity  about 
appointments,  removals,  the  granting  of  favors,  the  manage- 
ment of  primaries,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
are  disregarded. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  in  whatever  governmental 
sphere  political  authority  is  below  the  grade  of  the  law- 
making power  —  is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  mere  ordinance- 
niaking  and  administrative  details  —  there  cannot  be  enough 
of  principle  or  large  policy  involved  in  the  local  issues  to 
keep  parties  from  sinking  into  corruption.  That  the  control 
by  a  party  of  city  administration  degrades  its  moral  tone 
below  that  of  the  people  generally  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  a  party  will  select  for  a  boss  to  rule  itself  such  a  man 
as  it  would  not  venture,  for  fear  of  public  opinion,  to  propose 
for  mayor,  —  a  fact  as  to  which  Tweed,  Kelly,  and  the  present 
boss  of  New  York  City  —  and  similar  bosses  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  —  are  illustrative.  For,  surely,  if 
oity  parties  were  not  more  unscrupulous  than  city  people  gen- 

Uy,  they  would  tolerate  no  man  for  their  own  chief  whom 
f  would  fear  to  nominate  as  chief  of  the  whole  city. 
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We  should  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find  the  moral  tone 
of  city  parties  as  much  lower  than  the  moral  tone  of  state 
parties  as  that  of  the  latter  is  below  the  moral  tone  of  national 
parties.  And  as  the  functions  of  pai*ty-elected  city  aldermen 
are  the  narrowest  and  lowest  possessed  by  any  legislative, 
party-elected  officers,  we  should  logically  expect  their  action 
to  be  on  a  moral  plane  even  below  that  of  the  members  of 
state  legislatures.  Few  people,  perhaps,  will  deny  that  the 
results  of  experience  have  confirmed  our  deductions  from 
sound  principles.  In  such  facts,  therefore,  we  can  see  that 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  party  government  is  appropriate 
in  cities  because  it  is  legitimate  and  useful  in  national 
or  state  affairs. 

VI 

Experience  has  shown  not  merely  that  party  rule  has  been 
more  corrupt  in  cities  than  elsewhere,  but  that  it  has  been 
more  despotic,  and  more  destructive  of  manly  independence 
in  the  whole  range  of  citizenship,  from  the  laborer  to  the 
great  merchant.  We  shall  show  that  such  results  are  the 
natural  outcome  from  enforcing  party  methods  and  tests  in 
cities.  Government  in  the  domain  of  the  nation  and  the 
states  is  separated  into  three  largely  independent  branches, 
—  the  judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  legislative,  —  the 
officers  of  the  last  two  branches  being  elected  by  different 
local  constituencies  and  majorities.  The  executive  and 
each  house  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature  —  in  which  the 
same  party  may  not  prevail  —  must  concur  in  making  every 
law  and  appropriation.  These  requirements  put  much  salu- 
tary restraint  upon  despotic  party  action ;  in  fact,  often  make 
real  party  rule  impossible.  Besides  these  constitutional 
checks,  the  diverse  interests  and  jealousies  of  the  various 
geographical  sections  and  of  different  states  and  congres- 
sional districts  add  much  to  such  restraints. 

2.  Each  town  and  county  represented  in  a  state  legisla- 
ture has  local  interests  and  needs,  for  the  protection  of 
which,  despite  the  coercive  force  of  party  discipline,  its  in- 
habitants are  accustomed  to  act  together  in  their  corporate 
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bpacity  with  some  degree  of  independence-  To  a  large 
extent  they  know  each  other,  are  iu  the  habit  of  meeting  to 
express  their  opinions  and  defend  their  local  interests, 

3.  Turning  next  to  cities,  we  do  not  find  legislative 
officers  representing  different  geographical  interests,  and 
organized  constituencies  analogous  to  those  which  exist 
under  the  national  and  state  governments.  Districts  in  cities 
for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  and  state 
legislature  are  not  corporate  organizations,  and  have  no  con- 
trolling geographical  interests.  The  city  election  divisions 
are,  in  the  main,  made  by  mere  aibitrary  lines  among  blocks 
of  houses  and  shops,  enclosing  persons  generally  strangers 
to  each  other,  unaccustomed  to  act  together,  and  without 
peculiar  interests  to  be  represented.  The  voters  often  reside 
in  one  district  and  do  business  in  another.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  can  hardly  be  any  salutary  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  so-called  representatives  to  the 
district  which  elected  him,  even  if  it  has  any  peculiar  inter- 
ests to  be  represented.  The  lines  of  his  district  are  generally 
drawn,  if  not  gerrj-mandered,  by  the  majority  of  the  domi- 
nant city  party  or  faction.  Tliis  party  is  organized  as  a  whole 
tliroughout  the  city ;  its  concentrated,  arbitrary  power  is  ready 
to  be  instantly  brought  to  bear  upon  every  district  which 
shall  dare  to  assert  any  independence,  and  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  crush  all  candidates  who  shall  attempt  to  with- 
stand any  requirement  of  that  pervading  power.  Hence  we 
find  that,  in  great  cities,  every  representative  may  belong  to 
the  sti'ongest  party  and  faction,  though  two-lifths  of  the 
voters  may  belong  to  an  opposing  party. 

4.  This  same  omnipresent  city  party,  which  elects  the 
mayor,  —  and  through  him  controls  all  administration,  — 
makes  all  appointments  and  removals.  It  dictates  all  ap- 
propriations, makes  all  ordinances,  dominates  all  city  policy. 
The  party  managers  and  leaders  in  every  section  of  a  city 
are  disciplined  together,  and  they  readily  act  as  a  unit  under 
common  orders  and  a  single  boss.  All  city  officials  and  em- 
ployees  —  where  civil  sevice  reform  methods  are  not  enforced 
—  are  adherents  of  the  same  party  and  faction.     They  are 
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under  pledges  to  support  it.  Party  spirit  makes  them  in- 
tolerant toward  their  opponents,  and  the  fear  of  removal 
makes  them  servile  toward  their  superiors  and  silent  con- 
cerning maladministration.  This  vicious  party  system, 
facilitated  by  the  complexity  of  city  affairs,  leads  to  bribery, 
fraudulent  naturalizations  and  registrations,  cheating  in 
elections,  and  all  the  manifold  forms  of  despotism  and  mal- 
versation, for  which  great  party-governed  cities  are  notorious. 
Here  is  a  party  despotism  quite  impossible  outside  the  city. 
It  directly  tends  to  boss  rule  and  to  the  prostitution  of 
municipal  power  for  personal  gain. 

In  such  facts  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  the  ominous 
condition  which  has  caused  so  many  business  men  and  cor- 
porations to  basely  pay  money  to  bosses  and  party  managers 
for  their  protection,  rather  than  appeal  to  party-elected  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  justices  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights. 

The  reader  has  very  likely  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  grave  need  of  making  city  government  more  inde- 
pendent of  party  control,  and  that  consequently  the  theory, 
so  generally  accepted,  that  party  divisions  in  city  affairs  are 
as  appropriate  as  in  national  and  state  affairs,  is  quite  inde- 
fensible. The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  notorious 
facts  that  in  most  cases  of  malversation  or  corruption  in 
American  cities  the  offenders  most  responsible  for  it  have 
been  party  managers  —  not  always  of  the  same  party —  who 
have  conspired  for  common  plunder  —  and  have  been  most 
successful  where  party  rule  has  been  most  absolute. 


VII 

1.  It  is  not  only  true  that  questions  of  principle  fit  for 
party  divisions  seldom  arise  in  our  city  affairs,  but  that  no 
parti/  has  ever  grown  out  of  such  questions^  and  that  they  have 
very  rarely  been  controlling  in  any  city  election.^ 

1  The  important  elections  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  1894,  in 
which  the  before  dominant  parties  were  defeated,  were  not  mere  party  contests. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  voters  of  the  ruling  party  in  New  York  City,  —  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  the  voters  in  Brooklyn,  —  rejecting  the  candidates  of  their 
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It  is  also  true  that  most  matters  connected  with  city  ad- 
minidti'ation  ai'e  of  a  kind  which  should  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  business  principles  and  by  officers  and  employeea  who 
are  aa  free  as  possible  from  party  bias.  They  should  be  m- 
bpendent  of  party  dictation,  for  their  party  opiuious  are 
atrinsically  immaterial. 

We   havo   seen   that   so-called  city  government,   though 

txercising  various  governmental  functions,  consists  in  the 

^main  of  work  to  be  done  and  of  administration  to  be  carried 

which  would  be  ail  the  more  successful  if  conducted 

icording  to  uniform  methoils  and  quite  irrespective  of  mere 

irty  interests  and  opinions.     There  is  no  Democratic  way, 

no  Republican  way,  and  no  need  for  considering  political 

parties,  for  the  well-doing  of  these  things.     So  far  as  sucb 

government   consists    of  making  ordinances,    of    assessing 

taxes,  and  of  coUectmg  and  expending  moneys, — the  most 

.ental  of  its  functions, — it  should   certainly  make 

(Do  pai'ty  discrimination.     Municipal  officers  and  emijloyees, 

■If  persons  of  good  character  and  ability,  would  be  none  the 

s  useful  it  their  political  and  religious  opinions  were  un- 

aiown  both  to  party  managers  and  to  every  voter.     To  be 

&ithful  to  the  cause  of  good  city  government,  irrespective 

of  its  effects  upon  any  party,  is  to  attain  the  true  ideal  of  a 

municipal  officer. 

2.  Save  for  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  very  worthy  and 
XLtriotic  citizens,  as  well  as  all  politicians  and  mere  parti- 
lans,  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Union,  are  exerting 
llhemselves  for  party  victories  and  party  advantage  in  city 
fiairs,  we  should  not  have  taken  space  for  illustrating  truths 
"ao  nearly  obvious.  The  great  bulk  of  the  work  which  a  city 
has  to  do  —  to  supply  water  and  gas,  to  provide  sewers,  to 
make  and  clean  streets,  to  erect  and  repair  public  buildings 
and  works,  to  take  care  of  parks  —  ia  so  completely  matters  ■ 
'^jOi  mere  business,  skill,  and  taste,  and  is  so  foreign  to  all 


^  Nspeetlve  partlei.  united  in  raror  of  a  non-partisan  letnmi  policy,  which  tri- 
umphed.  SiiiL-B  iLla  note  was  writlan,  the  New  York  City  election  of  IMflT  has 
oeourre<l,  In  whiclj  the  Citizens'  Union  —  a  liody  composed  of  odhcrouts  at  different 
psrtlen  — cwit  u  much  larger  vote  than  the  Republican  parly.    Sea  last  chapter. 
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party  issues,  that  it  might  be  well  done  through  mere  private 
contractors,  — probably  more  economically  and  much  better 
done  by  them  than  through  city  o£Scials  selected  according 
to  party  methods.  Even  city-party  leaders  and  zealots  can 
see  that  for  city  contractors  to  apply  party  tests  for  the  selec- 
tion of  their  employees  would  be  equally  absurd  and  dis- 
astrous. 

No  man  of  candor  and  sense  will  claim  that  particular 
opinions  about  national-party  issues  —  for  example,  the  tariff, 
the  silver  controversy,  the  Venezuela  question,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  —  are  in  the  least  a  qualifica- 
tion for  such  work,  or  for  being  a  city  clerk,  fireman,  or 
policeman.  Policemen,  coroners,  and  police  and  civil  jus- 
tices, being  under  the  highest  legal  and  moral  obligation  to 
be  absolutely  impartial  toward  all  citizens,  are  unfit  for  their 
places  in  the  degree  that  they  are  affected  by  party  spirit,  are 
active  party  men,  or  have  any  wish  to  o£Scially  aid  one  party 
or  faction  rather  than  another.  Yet,  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  Union,  their  city-party  governments  — 
and  hordes  of  scheming  partisans  and  criminals  behind  it  — 
exert  their  powers  to  the  utmost  for  forcing  into  these  o£Sces 
besotted  politicians  for  party  advantage — men  whose  presence 
there  is  a  scandal  to  common  justice,  a  reproach  to  political 
decency,  and  a  dishonor  to  Republican  government  itself.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  most  disgraced  by  this  practice, 
our  parties  or  our  municipalities. 

8.  There  is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Democratic  way, 
which  is  either  honest  or  tolerable,  of  managing  prisons,  jails, 
asylums,  or  poorhouses;  of  keeping  city  accounts,  governing 
a  city  police,  or  carrying  a  municipal  school  system  into 
effect;  but,  instead,  one  non-partisan,  sensible,  honest 
method,  irrespective  of  mere  party  considerations.  The  vast 
amount  of  time,  maniiiulation,  and  corrupt  intrigue  devoted 
to  the  nomination,  selection,  coercion,  and  discharge  of 
munioipal  ofHoials  and  eini)loyees  on  party  grounds  or  for 
piuty  ends  has  l)oou  not  only  a  needless  waste,  but  a  cause 
of  demoralisation  and  corruption  which  has  degraded  mu- 
aldpul  government. 


w 
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Our  municipal  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  false  reasoning  as  of  a  passionate,  impetuous  party 
spirit,  which  is  blind  alike  to  all  reasoning  relating  either 
as  to  causes  or  consequences.  Not  a  few  of  our  partisan 
zealots  doubtless  think  party  testa  for  municipal  servants  to 
be  in  the  public  interest.  Yet  many  of  them,  blind  to  the 
facta  before  their  own  eyes,  would  read  with  aurprise  and 
condemnation  those  English  laws  of  the  last  century  which 
required  all  city  officers  to  take  an  oath  declaring  their  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church,  and  those  still  older 
laws  of  continental  Europe  which  made  it  necessary  for  such 
officers  to  have  the  approval  of  a  bishop.  Yet  we  fear  it  may 
be  a  considerable  time  before  all  of  these  partisans  will  think 
it  not  less  absurd  and  uncivilized  to  require  such  officers  to 
accept  a  platform  instead  of  a  creed,  and  to  get  the  approval 
of  a  party  and  a  boss  rather  than  of  a  church  and  a  bishop. 


viir 


4.  Another  view  of  party  government  in  cities  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted.  Vast  numbers  of  men  are  drawn  into 
parties  for  reasons  which  are  independent  of  moral  or  patri- 
otic considerations, — many  of  them  for  reasons  which  are 
wholly  selfish,  if  not  corrupt.  Mere  inherited  prepossessions, 
local  influences,  and  peculiar  mental  traits  are  decisive  with 
great  numbers  of  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  patri- 
otic and  worthy  citizens  are  not  generally  very  unequally 
divided  between  the  great  parties.  City  parties  impo.se  no 
testa  of  either  character  or  intelligence  for  admission  to  their 
membership.  They  even  compete  against  each  other  for  the 
support  of  the  vilest  and  must  brutish  knaves  and  criminals 
which  they  can  bring  to  the  polls.  In  cities,  more  than  else- 
where, the  greatest  issues  concerning  government  relate 
quite  as  much  to  moral  as  to  political  principles.  They  are 
issues  as  to  which,  aside  from  the  dominating  effects  of  party 
bias  and  hate,  the  best  citizens  would  naturally  be  on  one 
side,  and  the  worst  on  the  other.  But  party  spirit  and  in- 
terests divide  them.     The  gamblers,  and  the  low  grog-shop 
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keepers,  the  maleEactors,  corrupt  politicians,  and  the  whole 
criminal  class  are  faithful  to  parties  only  in  so  far  as  parties 
favor  their  corrupt  and  lawless  purposes — for  which  these 
vile  voters  are  always  ready  to  unite.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  class  of  city  residents  stand  over  against  each  other 
in  hostile  party  lines,  held  there  by  party  spirit,  external 
party  issues,  and  false  theories  of  party  obligations.  Thus 
party  government  in  cities  enables  the  worst  enemies  of  order 
and  morality  to  combine,  while  it  causes  and  commends  a 
constant  division  among  the  natural  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment. If  party  opinions  were  ignored  in  city  affairs,  these 
natural  friends  would  unite  for  municipal  reform. 

We  have  seen  that  the  higher  class  of  voters  who  would 
naturally  stand  resolutely  together  for  good  city  government 
are  too  few,  in  any  party,  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  their 
natural  friends  in  the  opposing  party.  Municipal  reform 
can  therefore  be  brought  about  when,  and  only  when,  this 
class  of  voters  shall  have  patriotism,  independence,  and  self- 
denial  enough  to  unite  for  its  achievement.  The  formation 
of  such  a  union  is  therefore  the  first  essential  advance  toward 
our  municipal  regeneration.  Each  good  citizen  must  first 
subdue  his  own  party  spirit. 

City  partisans  habitually  act  on  these  indefensible  theories : 
(1)  that  it  is  only  through  party  action,  as  we  now  have  it, 
that  good  municipal  government  is  possible;  (2)  that  city 
interests  must  be  subordinated  to  national  and  state  party 
interests ;  (3)  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  one's  duty  to  one's 
party  to  diminish  its  city  patronage;  and  (4)  that  no  party 
man  should  support  the  best  candidate  for  a  city  office  unless 
he  be  an  adherent  of  his  own  party.  While  such  theories 
prevail  the  residents  of  a  city  do  not  deserve  a  good  city 
government,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  it.  Party  gov- 
ernment in  a  city  is  a  demonstration  that  their  inhabitants 
care  more  for  the  triumph  of  their  parties  than  for  the  bless- 
ings of  good  city  administrations. 

Let  us  not  blink  the  serious,  humiliating  facts.  The 
great  body  of  the  best  citizens  who  ought  to  stand  together 
for  municipal  reform  frown  at  each  other  from  the  ranks  of 
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opposing  parties  and  defeat  each  other's  efforts  for  achieving 
it.  Their  party  zeal  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  see  that  if 
party  distinctions  were  disregarded  in  city  affairs,  the  relative 
strength  of  eacli  party  would  not  be  changed ;  parties  would 
few  effective  motives  left  for  meddling  with  city  admin- 
itration.  The  political  opinions  of  municipal  servants 
LVOuld  be  of  hardly  more  consequence  to  parties  than  the 
views  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  now 
1.  A  short  period  of  true,  non-partisan  city  administra- 
ion  would  cause  these  servants  to  take  no  active  part  in 
ily  politics,  as  the  experience  of  the  best-governed  cities  of 
le  world  will  show  us, 

5,  The  party  opinions  of  city  officers  being  intrinsically 
unimportant,  it  is  false  and  demoraliziDg  to  make  these 
opinions,  and  not  their  personal  merits  or  the  interests  of  the 
city,  the  controlling  standards  for  their  selection.  If  the 
appointing  officer,  or  the  voter,  is  not  bound  in  honor  and 
duty  to  select  the  fittest  persons  for  serving  the  city,  regard- 
less of  party  opinions,  but  may  betray  the  city's  interest  to 
aid  his  party,  what  municipal  duty  or  interest  may  he  not 
neglect,  repudiate,  and  betray  for  party  purposes?  How 
ean  we  expect  any  city  servant  to  he  faithful  to  his  municipal 
"^  ities,  if  his  party  requires  him  to  betray  them  for  its  own 

[vantage?  If  he  may  betray  his  village  or  city  for  party 
hy  may  he  not  do  the  same  for  i>ersonal  gain  ?  The 
very  sense  of  civic  duty  is  thus  enfeebled  and  perverted  by 
the  party  system. 

6.  The  most  intelligent  men   in  a  party,  who  for  party 
ions  decline  to  cooperate  with  similar  members  of  other 

'ties  to  promote  good  city  government,  are  most  responsible 
our  had  municipal  condition.  They,  above  all  others, 
low  better.  It  is  a  shallow  view,  a  specious  excuse,  for  such 
citizens  to  denounce  the  ignorant  and  scheming  politicians 
and  the  corrupt  classes  as  being  mainly  responsible.  How 
can  really  good  citizens  ready  to  unite,  or  already-  joined,  in 
business  partnerships  or  corporations,  —perhaps  members  of 
same  club,  co-trustees  in  the  same  society  or  church  with 
opponents,  —  justify  themselves  in  refusing  to  cooper- 
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ate  with  them  in  the  business  and  duty  of  improving  city 
affairs? 

If  the  familiar  justification  that  party  opponents  cannot  be 
trusted  were  true,  each  side  saying  this  of  the  other,  the  ob- 
yious  conclusion  would  be  that  no  active  party  men  should 
be  given  a  city  o£Sce.  The  facts  are  that  blind,  unpatriotic, 
half-civilized  party  intolerance  is  yet  a  potential  force  in 
the  politics  of  many  American  cities.  In  despotic  times  men 
who  dissented  from  the  religion  of  the  majority  were  not 
only  excluded  from  office  but  were  disfranchised  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  ruling  parties.  But  now  such  parties,  forced 
by  public  opinion  and  constitutional  prohibitions  to  tolerate 
religious  difference,  can  only  exclude  from  office  those  who 
dissent  from  their  creed  in  civil  affairs.  Men  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  justify,  even  theoretically,  the  intolerance  of 
their  great-grandfathers  in  matters  of  religion  now  uphold 
without  shame  and  with  apparently  no  sense  of  its  absurdity, 
an  equal  intolerance  in  matters  of  party  politics.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  say  which  commits  the  graver  offence,  the 
intelligent,  reputable  citizen  who,  knowing  better,  violates 
his  duty  to  his  city  in  order  to  aid  his  party,  or  the  gamblers 
and  the  low  politicians  who,  under  degrading  influences,  vio- 
late the  same  duty  in  order  to  benefit  both  themselves  and 
their  class. 

We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  objection  sure  to  be  made 
by  partisans  and  pessimists,  that  it  is  chimerical  to  expect 
that  party  men  will  ever  be  faithful  to  municipal  interests  as 
long  as  they  think  the  city  vote  will  materially  affect  national 
party  majorities;  for  it  has  been  explained,  and  will  else- 
where be  demonstrated,  that  under  a  sound  municipal  system 
neither  party  will  either  gain  or  lose  any  large  advantage. 
Let  personal  character  and  capacity  —  to  be  shown  by  tiie 
civil  service  examinations,  irrespective  of  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions  —  be  made  the  conditions  of  entering  the  mu- 
nicipal service,  and  the  adherents  of  parties  will  be  fairly 
represented  there,  working  side  by  side.  These  men  will 
not  be  party  electioneers.  They  will  neither  pay  party 
MunentB  nor  be  servile  to  party  managers  or  bosses.     It 
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may  soon  become  the  fact  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  now 
tlie  fact  in  the  enlightened  cities  of  Europe,  that  the  politics 
of  the  municipal  servants  will  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 


^Vrh- 
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doubtless  many  citizens  who,  while  admitting 
thnt  these  objections  to  party  government  in  cities  are  un- 
answerable, will,  nevertheless,  say  that  it  will  be  in  vain 
that  we  may  attempt  to  arrest  it.  This  is  the  view  of  men 
who  lack  moral  courage  and  that  high  sense  of  civic  duty 
which  are  the  source  and  potency  of  all  municipal  reform. 
Many  such  persons  welcome  any  specious  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing sacrifice  and  labor  for  the  suppression  of  city-party  des- 
potism. But  their  pretext  has  not  even  the  merit  of  fact  or 
probability.  In  the  many  offices  —  municipal,  state,  and  na- 
tional—  where  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  have  put 
superior  persons  into  the  public  service,  irrespective  of  party 
opinions,  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  surely  done 
in  everj-  department  of  city  affairs  if  we  will  only  have  faith, 
and  resolutely  strive  for  the  general  welfare  instead  of  parti- 
san advantage.  So  much  has  public  enlightenment  recently 
advanced,  that  many  men  who,  a  generation  ago,  would 
brazenly  insist  that  all  policemen,  firemen,  justices,  and 
school  officers  —  and  a  century  ago,  that  all  military  and 
naval  officers  —  should  be  of  their  own  party,  would  now  be 
ashamed  to  make  such  claims,  save  in  the  presence  of  mere 
politicians  and  partisans.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  power  which  is  compelling  intelligent  men  who 
seek  social  respect  to  act  more  in  reference  to  the  public 
welfare  and  less  in  reference  to  party  gain.  Only  audacious 
politicians  now  insist  that  policemen,  school-teachers,  and 
justices  should  be  appointed  or  removed  for  party  reasons. 
There  is  no  really  better  reason  why  a  city  clerk  or  laborer, 
than  why  a  city  school-teacher,  street  sweeper,  or  police- 
man should  be  selected  by  reason  of  his  party  opinions  or 
Bervices. 

There  is  a  grave  misconception  and  underestimation  with 
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many  both  as  to  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  as  to  the 
part  it  has  played,  and  is  likely  to  play,  in  the  goyemment 
of  cities.  They  say  that  the  contests  of  city  parties  over  city 
affairs  are  the  great  sources  of  health  and  purity  without 
which  there  would  be  stagnation,  indifference,  and  decay. 
This  whole  theory  is  false.  Public  opinion  is  a  constant,  ac- 
tive, elevating,  and  potential  force  in  municipal  government 
far  beyond  anything  which  springs  from  mere  party  action. 

The  conscience  and  higher  thought  of  the  people,  speaking 
through  the  press,  public  meetings,  and  innumerable  non- 
partisan associations,  make  public  opinion  and  that  opinion 
is  a  force  which  no  city  party  or  faction  dares  to  much  offend. 
Even  Tammany  has  not  dared  to  disregard  the  new  public 
opinion  which  requires  clean  streets.  If  Tammany  and 
every  faction  and  party  in  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
dissolved,  if  all  their  bosses,  managers,  and  leaders  should  be 
banished,  this  force  of  public  opinion  would  at  once  become 
supreme  in  the  city,  and  would  fill  the  oflSces  and  carry  on 
the  administration  according  to  its  own  high  standards. 
Those  who  vote  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  who  labor  to  ele- 
vate city  life,  regardless  of  party  politics,  would  go  to  the 
polls,  but  the  vile  and  mercenary  voters  would  not  go  there. 
The  constant  issue  as  to  voting  would  be  between  those  who 
vote  patriotically  on  one  side  and  those  who  vote  selfishly  or 
for  party  advantage  on  the  other. 

Public  opinion  constantly  holds  Tanmiany,  and  every  city 
party,  in  restraint ;  it  prevents  it  from  doing  what  it  wishes 
to  do,  and  would  do,  but  for  the  fear  of  this  opinion.  Tam- 
many, and  any  ruling  city  party,  prefere  a  man  like  Tweed 
or  Kelly  for  its  boss,  to  rule  itself,  and  longs  to  make  him 
mayor,  but  from  fear  of  public  opinion  dares  not  do  so. 

Public  opinion,  in  cities  as  everywhere  else,  favors  the 
higher  sentiments,  better  administration,  and  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  people.  It  maintains  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
party  opinion  and  interests.  Weaken  the  power  of  public 
opinion  but  a  little,  and,  we  repeat,  the  administration  of  the 
city  would  sink  to  the  level  of  her  partisan  politics. 

Party  activity,  as  to  city  affairs,  relates  mainly  to  naturali- 
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zations,  registration,  party  enrolment,  primary-district  man- 
agement, the  bringing  out  of  the  party  vote,  the  control  of  the 
election  machinery,  with  but  limited  appeals  to  public  duty 
or  the  higher  intelligence.  But  the  great  and  elevating  sub- 
jects, as  to  which  the  people  are  not  divided  by  party  lines, 
in  cities,  have  reference  to  moral,  educational,  humane,  and 
altruistic  affairs  and  standards  of  duty.  Nowhere  else  are 
the  great  questions  of  charity,  morality,  philanthropy,  and 
religion  more  nobly  treated  than  in  cities ;  but  all  of  these 
things  are  far  above  the  sphere  of  city  politics.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  much  poverty  and  ignorance,  so  much  degra- 
dation and  vice,  so  frequent  injustice,  lawlessness,  and 
crime,  as  in  municipalities;  and,  happily,  nowhere  else  is 
there  so  much  self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  such  noble  and 
abundant  charities,  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  dealing  with 
them. 

But  concerning  these  matters,  city  parties  have  no  part 
and  recognize  no  duties.  Schools  and  colleges  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  journals  in  which  the  higher  public 
opinion  is  powerfully  expressed,  societies  and  associations 
innumerable  which  are  effective  for  expounding  and  enforc- 
ing the  moral  and  patriotic  obligations  of  men,  and  churches 
in  which  the  duties  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  humanity 
are  ably  presented,  —  every  one  of  them  non-partisan  forces, 
—  are  most  abundant  and  effective  in  cities,  but  parties  and 
their  managers  have  very  little  to  do  with  these  things,  and 
perhaps  as  often  harm  as  help  them.  Through  such  agencies, 
self-sacrificing,  altruistic,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  engages  in  stern,  conscientious  conflict  and  com- 
petition with  all  the  lower  forces  of  life  in  every  city  to  an 
extent  which  is  tenfold  greater  than  everything  of  the  kind 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  contests  of  parties  over  city  affairs. 
To  call  party  action  in  cities  the  great  saving  force  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  Thus,  in  that  very  sphere  of  city  government 
where  there  are  the  fewest  elements  for  useful  party  action, 
and  where  the  domination  of  party  opinion  is  most  to  be  re- 
gretted, the  higher  public  opinion  has  its  best  expression  and 
all  noble  minds  have  their  grandest  opportunities  for  salutary 
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contests  and  competitions.  Yet,  with  an  assumption  of  wis- 
dom, we  are  told  by  city  politicians  that  conflict  and  com- 
petition are  the  conditions  of  progress,  and  that  the  fittest 
survive ;  as  if  the  maxim  applied  only,  or  mainly,  to  parties, 
rather  than  to  the  salutary  conflicts  of  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious forces  which  develop  the  noblest  men  and  women  of 
the  nation. 

A  glance  at  the  activities  of  a  great  city,  at  the  time  of 
municipal  elections,  will  illustrate  the  relative  character  of 
its  partisan  and  non-partisan  forces.  In  the  garrets  and  cel- 
lars of  crime  and  debauchery,  the  messengers  of  religion  and 
humanity  are  as  usual  about  their  elevating  work,  but  the 
agents  of  bosses  and  factions  are  there  also,  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  vile  by  means  which  yet  more  degrade  them. 
The  grog-shops  are  crowded  with  depraved  men  whose  drinks 
are  paid  for  by  the  money  supplied  by  the  partisan  agents 
who  have  caused  their  fraudulent  registration  and  their 
coming  to  the  polls.  While  the  children  of  the  degraded 
emigrants  are  being  instructed  in  the  schools  of  some  noble 
charities,  the  votes  of  these  emigrants  are  the  subject  of  a 
corrupt  competition  between  the  electioneering  and  bribing 
agents  of  rival  parties  and  factions.  The  exertions  of 
churches,  noble  societies,  and  citizens  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance,  but  can  we  be  sure  that  the  elec- 
tioneering solicitation  and  bribery  of  partisan  managers,  in 
aid  of  securing  the  vote  of  the  liquor  interest,  do  not  counter- 
balance such  noble  efforts  ?  At  the  prisons,  poorhouses,  and 
asylums  where  good  men  and  women  are  doing  the  work  of 
self-sacrifice  and  humanity  may  be  also  found  on  city  elec- 
tion days  the  partisan  henchmen  and  bullies  who  go  there  to 
bring  the  most  depraved  voters  to  the  polls. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  views  on  some  of  these  sub- 
jects, this  at  least  seems  very  .clear:  that  cities  will  never 
lose  their  most  salutary  competitions,  or  their  great  and  ele- 
vating forces,  because  city  politicians  have  less  inducements 
for  their  vicious  activity,  or  because  public  opinion,  rather 
than  party  opinion,  shall  become  the  dominating  force  in 
municipal  affairs. 
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CBAPTEB    IV.  —  MUSICIPAL     OOVEBNTtmNT     BY    PARTY    A3 
ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE  TAMMANY   DEMOCRACY 

Reasons  for  diseuBsing  TammaD<r-  IM  origin  and  original  character.  IM 
transCorm alien  from  charit;  to  pnrtisaa  polHics.  lu  preseut  cliantcter  and  its 
officers.  It  insists  on  parly  government,  applies  part;  tests  tor  office,  and  enlarces 
the  spoils  syEtem.  II  holds  city  affairs  lo  be  a  mass  ot  politics  and  nut  of  bnsi- 
neas.  Insists  that  Tammaoy  alirtiys  pratnoies  the  public  InteresU.  Holds  noa- 
partisao  city  govemmenc  to  be  cbimerical.  Whether  its  theories  can  be  justified. 
The  IncompalibBe  and  detaoralizing  relalions  of  Tammany.  Its  opposition  to  all 
reronn.  Its  attempts  lo  influence  national  and  state  government.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  Tammany  system.  Its  system  worse  than  most  of  its  sap- 
porters.  We  must  appeal  to  facta  to  teat  the  system,  Tammany's  posiiion 
untenable  and  hostile  lo  Home  Rule.  VicioDS  tenobiug  and  practices  of  Tam- 
many. How  it  appeals  lo  the  worst  »Otera  and  uses  offices  to  bribe  Ihem.  The 
Tammany  system  aggravales  parly  ereed  and  animosity.  It  facilitates  con- 
spiracy and  degrades  civic  Ideals.  Power  of  appointment  and  removal  used  to 
bribe  and  coerce  voters.  Political  assessments  begin  with  Tammany ;  ibey  In- 
crease its  vicions  power  and  degrade  the  municipal  servants.  Tammany  sells 
offices  for  money.  The  sale  of  iudicial  offices  especially  vicions  —  debasing  the 
bench,  demoralising  the  bar,  and  preventing  tbe  noblest  lawyers  becoming 
judges. 

From  the  relation  of  parties  to  municipal  government  on 
the  hasis  of  principle,  we  turn  to  experience  on  the  subject. 
A  definite  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  theories  and  doings 
of  a  particular  city  party  in  a  single  city  seems  likely  to 
be  more  interesting  and  useful  than  leas  definite  statements 
concerning  various  parties  and  cities.  For  this  purpose  we 
select  the  Tammany  Democracy  of  the  city  of  New  York, — 
which  for  brevity  we  may  call  Tammany, —  because  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  most  highly  organized,  and  the  most  characteristic 
and  powerful  partisan  organization  which  has  ever  existed  in 
an  American  city.  As  its  theories  and  methods  and  their 
practical  effects  are  those  toward  which  the  less  developed 
city  parties  seem  to  be  tending  in  American  municipalities, 
their  study  is  one  of  great  interest  and  universal  importance. 

We  desire  it  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  we 
lio  not  propose  to  sketch  the  history  of  Tammany,  or  to  pre- 
sent its  wrong-doings,  as  if  they  were  unique  or  especially 
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reprehensible,  but  rather  to  show  to  what  extent  its  practices 
have  been  the  natural  outcome  of  vicious  theories  and 
methods,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  how  far  the  evils 
of  Tammany  rule  have  been  the  legitimate  and  necessaiy 
effects  of  party  government  in  a  great  city. 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  &ct  that  the 
city  party  and  &ction  ^  in  New  York  City,  which  has  gener- 
ally opposed  Tammany,  has  acted  largely  according  to  the 
theories  and  methods  of  Tammany  itself,  and  we  trust  the 
&ct  will  be  apparent  that  we  seek  no  advantage  for  either 
of  these  organizations  over  the  other.  We  hope  the  reader 
will  understand  from  the  start  that  it  is  not  our  chief  purpose 
to  have  him  pass  judgment  upon  the  officers  and  administra- 
tion which  Tammany  has  supplied,  but  that  he  should  decide 
whether  its  theories,  methods,  and  system  —  whelher  party 
government  in  cities  which  they  illustrate  —  will  or  will  not 
inevitably  lead  to  municipal  degradation  wherever  applied. 
This  is  a  foremost  and  fundamental  municipal  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

1.  The  present  system  of  the  Tammany  Democracy  — 
which  has  never  been  authorized  by  law  —  has  been  slowly 
and  aggressively  developed  out  of  an  obscure  humane  or 
charitable  association,  designated  "  The  Society  of  Tammany, 
or  the  Columbian  Order,"  —  Tammany  being  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief  of  fabulous  virtues,  who  seems  td  have  been 
selected  as  a  sort  of  patron  saint.  The  society  appears  to 
have  been  orgai\ized  in  1789,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  a  respectable  artisan  by  the  name  of  William  Mooney. 
It  was  first  incorporated  in  1805,  under  a  special  law  of 
New  York, — the  sole  authority  for  its  corporate  existence, 
—  which  declares  its  object  in  these  words :  "  For  the  purposes 
of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and  distressed  members  of 
said  association,  their  widows  and  orphans  and  others,  who 

^  We  need  not  nicely  consider  whether  the  Tammany  Democracy  is  more  fitly 
called  a  party  rather  than  a  faction.  It  certainly  has  some  of  the  elements  of 
both,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  ander  either  name  since  it  sometimes  acts  the  part 
of  one  and  sometimes  that  of  the  other.  As  it  has  no  fixed  principles  to  which  it 
is  faithful,  it  is  not  in  the  strict  and  best  sense  entitled  to  the  honorable  name  of 
party. 
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lay  be  found  proper  objects  of  their  charity." '  This  purpose 
i  never  been  changed  by  law,  and  the  Tammany  Society 
till  exists  under  this  statute,  — so  far  as  it  is  not  an  illegal 
toganizatioD,  — the  evolution  under  it  from  the  purposes  of 
charity  to  those  of  mere  politics  and  municipal  domination 
being  but  a  part  of  that  steady  degeneration  which  has  made 
the  political  action  of  the  Tammany  Democrats  a  syuouyra 
for  partisan  despotism  and  corruption  the  world  over. 

Prior  to  1805,  the  society  was  composed  of  men  of  diverse 
political  opinions,  and  it  hardly  took  any  part  in  politics  — 
having  been  merely  an  honest,  reputable,  and  modest  society 
largely  devoted  to  social  intercourse  and  benevolent  useful- 
ness in  a  small  way.  After  it  had  become  political,  and  be- 
fore it  had  become  partisan,  it  had  some  eminent  men  among 
its  members,  and  its  history  was  identified  with  various 
patriotic  public  services.  Yet  its  early  doings,  over  which 
BOme  of  its  adherents  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  unwarranted  and  nauseating  laudation,  were 
too  unimportant  to  be  of  interest  now,  save  as  showing  how 
readily  partisan  leaders  can  malce  the  methods  of  charity 
nseful  for  party  purposes. 

In  recent  yeare  the  society  has  had  for  its  legitimate  ends 
little  more  than  a  perfunctory  existence  and  a  nearly  useless 
activity.  But  it  lias  erected  a  great  building,  which  con- 
tains an  ample  hall  —  besides  space  for  a  theatre  —  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Tammany  Democracy.  This  Democ- 
rat^ has  dominated  the  municipal  politics  of  New  York  by 
methods  which  the  founders  of  Tammany  and  its  eminent 
members  of  early  days  apparently  never  imagined. 

The  Tammany  managers  and  chiefs  are  designated  sachems, 
and  one  of  them  is  called  the  Grand  Sachem,  who  dispense 
such  charity  as  survives.  But  their  most  active  efforts  are 
given  to  party  management,  to  making  nominations  and  con- 
rolling  elections,  to  carrying  on  the  trade  of  party  polities, 
}  patron  age -monge  ring,  to  the  control  of  city  administra- 
,  to  the  barter  and  sale  of  offices,  to  persuading  and 
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coercing  voters  to  support  Tammany,  to  the  manipulation  of 
city  primaries,  to  the  securing  of  such  laws  as  Tammany 
desires  and  defeating  the  bills  it  dislikes. 

In  the  official,  semi-savage  nomenclature  of  the  Tammany 
Society  one  of  its  principal  officers  is  designated  a  Wis- 
kinkie,  another  a  Sagamore,  another  a  Scribe,  and  its  great 
hall  is  called  a  Wigwam.  A  more  grotesque  combination 
of  incongruous  elements  —  of  charity  and  partisan  politics, 
of  Indian  names  and  civilized  designations,  of  feudal  des- 
potism and  nominal  democracy  —  than  Tammany  presents 
has  perhaps  never  existed.^ 

2.  Out  of  and  around  this  original  corporate  body  the 
Tammany  Democracy  has  developed  the  ordinary  representa- 
tive organizations  and  machinery  of  party  action,  which  un- 
doubtedly are  very  good  of  their  kind  and  highly  effective 
for  their  purpose.  We  shall  have  no  need  for  details  on 
these  points  save  as  they  will  incidentally  appear  as  we 
proceed. 

Tammany  insists  on  absolute  party  government  in  cities ; 
it  enforces  its  partisan  tests  in  the  selection  of  city  officers 
and  laborers,  all  of  them,  unless  for  peculiar  reasons,  being 
required  to  be  its  supporters ;  it  expects  all  such  persons  to 
so  use  their  power  and  activity  that  they  may  be  beneficial  to 
Tammany ;  it  utterly  repudiates  the  non-partisan  principles 
and  business  methods  through  which  every  considerable  re- 
form has  thus  far  been  made  in  American  cities.  Its  theories 
and  methods  are  as  essentially  partisan  as  they  are  selfish  and 
merciless.  Its  great  reliance  is  on  semi-military  organiza- 
tion, party  discipline  and  patronage,  political  assessments, 
adroit  management,  and  despotic  control  under  the  supreme 
leadership  of  a  boss.  It  regards  municipal  party  contests  as 
sources  of  municipal  virtue ;  it  insists  on  universal,  proscrip- 
tive,  and  merciless  party  methods  in  municipal  administra- 
tion; it  favors  an  endless  series  of  partisan  battles  as  the 
essential  means  of  good  municipal  government  for  all  cities 

I  Tammany  Hail,  pp.  20,  34,  38,  87.  This  nniqae  and  interesting  pamphlet  of 
abost  150  pages,  iasaed  in  1893, — apparently  hy  the  Tammany  organization  itself, 
•^wfll  mftLj  a  peniaal.    It  has  a  hnge  tiger  on  its  title-page. 
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lUd  Tillages.  It  holds  tliEit  city  government  should  be  so 
managed  by  a  party  aa  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  manage- 
ment and  to  reward  those  who  have  charge  of  it.  It  rejects 
the  methods  of  eivil  service  reform  and  ballot  reform  as 
false  and  abominable;  it  insists  that  all  measures,  nomina- 
tions, and  official  changes  should  oi-iginate  inside  the  party 
lines  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  party  leaders. 

Denying  that  munici[}al  affaii-s  are  in  the  main  a  mtLss  of 
work  to  be  done,  of  business  to  be  transacted,  or  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  carried  on.  irrespective  of  the  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  municipal  servants,  Tammany  largely 
treats  them  as  a  mass  of  politics  to  be  managed,  of  patronage 
to  be  divided,  of  spoils  to  be  shared,  according  to  party 
theories  and  for  party  advantage. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  city  interests  should  be  disregarded, 
but  it  assumes  that  the  Tammany  majority  always  represents 
these  interests,  and  that  the  Tammany  system  is  the  best 
for  their  promotion.  It  claims  that  Tammany  men  alone 
should  hold  city  office  or  be  employed  to  do  the  city  work. 
Tammany  does  not  merely  declare  that  there  should  be  an 
endless  aud  multitudinous  series  of  partisan  conflicts  and 
elections  in  cities  and  villages,  as  fountains  of  public  virtue, 
but  further  says  that  there  should  be  short  terms  of  office 
and  many  elected  officers,  in  order  to  keep  these  sources  of 
virtue  perpetually  active  and  prolific.  It  declares  that  the 
places  in  the  municipal  service  should  be  the  prizes  of 
the  victorious  party  or  faction,  to  be  distributed  by  their 
leaders  among  their  obedient  adherents  in  the  main  as  re- 
wards for  votes  and  other  party  services;  it  holds  that  city 
and  village  oilicers  and  employees  may  be  rightfully,  and 
should  be,  selected  and  discharged  for  party  advantage  — at 
the  discretion  of  party  managers. 

Tammany  insists  that  all  municipal  servants  shall  not 
only  work  for  the  party,  but  that  thoy  should  be  ready  to  pay 
assessments  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  that  failing  in  these 
duties  they  aliould  be  removed  as  these  managers  may  see 
In  short,  Tammany  claims  that  the  dominant  municipal 

ity  may  use  its  power,  as  it  may  think  best,  to  perpetuate 
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its  own  supremacy,  to  fijl  its  own  treasury,  to  reward  its  own 
adherents, — always,  however,  within  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  law ;  for  the  Tammany  system  does  not  in  theory  justify 
either  fraud  or  corruption,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
produce  them. 

In  the  view  of  Tammany,  non-partisan  city  government  is 
chimerical,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  adherents  of  different 
parties  for  securing  it  is  undesirable  and  impracticable,  save 
as  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  party  managers. 

3.  According  to  the  Tammany  theory,  the  will  of  a  city- 
party  majority  should  be  its  own  moral  law,  and  the  policy 
of  that  majority  is  certain  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
An  independent  or  non-partisan  in  city  affairs  is  an  eccentric, 
impracticable,  useless  person,  sure  to  obstruct  good  govern- 
ment, and  a  fit  subject  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  These  are 
the  most  developed  theories  of  all  supporters  of  party  govern- 
ment for  great  cities,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  required 
but  little  compromise  of  theory  to  enable  Tammany  partisans 
and  many  Republican  partisans  to  habitually  conspire  and 
cooperate  together  for  power  and  spoils  in  New  York  City.^ 


II 

1.  These  important  questions  here  present  themselves: 
Does  the  Tammany  system  provide  for  fit  relations  between 
political  parties  and  municipal  governments?  Should  it 
be  commended  for  general  adoption  ?  Or  should  it  be  con- 
demned and  excluded  to  the  utmost?  These  questions  are 
of  practical  importance  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Union. 
In  attempting  to  answer  them,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact 

^  We  are  far  from  assuming  that  Tammany  men  are  generally  nnpatriotic,  or 
regardless  of  the  general  welfare.  The  vast  majority  of  the  adherents  of  Tam- 
many unquestionably  give  its  system  an  honest  and  patriotic  support.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  the  victims  of  a  party  spirit  so  intense  and  perverting 
that  they  are  unable  to  accept  a  sound  view  of  municipal  interests.  Great  nuna- 
bers  of  them,  who  condemn  many  of  the  e\ils  incident  to  their  system,  neverthe- 
less support  it  because  they  think  nothing  better  is  possible.  They  have  no 
conception  of  any  kind  of  city  government  save  party  government.  Below  all 
these  adherents  are  a  large  body  of  mercenary  and  vile  voters  which  the  Tam- 
many system  is  most  effective  for  bringing  to  the  polls. 
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Biat  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Tammany  Democrats 
hftve  been  con*upt  or  iiitrinsically  unworthy,  but  whether  the 
Tammany  gyitem  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  as 
false,  demoi-alizing,  and  intolerable. 

Some  explanations  are  required  for  avoiding  misconceptions 
bd  confusion  of  thought:  (1)  The  fact  that  Tamman j  ad- 
piniatration  has  been  infamous  is  not  a  decisive  reason  why 
pe  Tammany  system  should  be  condemned,  for  the  fault  may 
B  in  its  managera  rather  than  in  the  system  itself,     (2)  A 
irge  part  of  what  we  shall  say  of  Tammany  will  be,  in  sub- 
stance, applicable  to  the  prevailing  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  City,  the  leaders  of  which  are  generally 
^more  or  leas  in  conspiracy  with  the  Tammany  leaders,  and 
ftiey   have   largely  adopted   Tammany  methods.     (3)   The 
^mmany  Democracy  has  these  three  distinct  relations  and 
kiheres  of  action:  first,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  local  organiza- 
pon  of  the  national  Democratic  party  in  the  city  and  county 
f  New  York ;  second,  it  is  a  local  organization  there  of  the 
lemocratic  party  of  the  state  of  New  York;  third,  it  is  also 
organization  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
mtrolling  the  party  affairs  and  municipal  government  of 
B  city  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  itself  and  its  managers, 
We  are  to  deal  with  Tammany  only  in  its  latter,  or  mu- 
nicipal, relations,  save  as  its  other  relations  ai'e  incidentally 
Jttvolved.     It  ia  plain  that  if  Tammany's  connections  with 
(he  national  and  state  Democracy  should  be  dissolved,  its 
!;ganization  and  methods  for  dealing  with  city  affairs  might 
■till  continue,  however  much  ita  power  would  be  weakened. 
It  is  very  clear  that  these  threefold  relations,  quite  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  constantly  tend  to  conflicts  of  interest 
and  duty  as  well  as  to  demoralization  and  corrujition.     But 
in  this  regard  the  relations  of  Tammany  are  not  radically 
different  from  those  of  any  party  organization  in  a  city  which 
~taingles  municipal,  state,  and  national  issues,  and  supports 
f  sacrifices  such  parts  of  them  as  will  most  promote  its  ovm 
livantage  or  that  of  its  managers.     These  evils  are  incidents 
^  party  government  in  cities,  where  it  has  no  fit  place. 
I  We  shall  soon  find  that  Tammany  habitually  sacrifices,  on 
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the  one  hand,  city  interests  to  those  of  the  state  and  national 
parties ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  uses  its  influence  with  state 
and  national  parties  to  gain  municipal  power,  patronage,  and 
spoils  for  itself  and  its  favorites.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
conflicting  relations  are  incompatible  with  any  definite  or 
avowed  principles,  save  those  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Tammany  has  not  generally  been  faithful  to 
any  other. 

It  is  a  natural  result  from  the  nature  of  the  Tammany 
system  —  and  not  merely  from  the  character  of  its  managers 

—  that  Tammany  opposes  or  supports  national  or  state  issues 
according  to  its  own  views  of  its  own  advantage.  It  has 
not,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  conspiring  Republican  factions 
referred  to,  ever  devised  or  proposed  any  policy  of  municipal 
reform.     It  has  never  carried  a  municipal  election  on  the  basis 

—  or  in  the  interest  —  of  any  definite  municipal  principles, 
save  those  of  the  spoils  system  or  the  boss  system.  It  has 
never  scrupled  to  resort  to  any  policy  which  it  has  thought 
most  likely  to  catch  the  most  numerous  voters;  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  the  better  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
have  habitually  sought  to  excuse  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  such  conduct.  Having  had  a  longer  supremacy  in 
the  affairs  of  a  great  city  than  any  other  municipal  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  Tammany  has  never  during  this 
generation  elected  a  first-class  mayor  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  but  rarely  a  mayor  of  the  second  class.^ 

2.  Tammany  has  opposed  the  best  measures  for  police 
reform,  sanitary  reform,  civil  service  reform,  excise  reform, 
ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform.  The  most  noto- 
rious scandals  and  corruptions  which  have  arisen  out  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  New  York  City  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  exhibited  leaders  of  Tammany  and  oflBcers  selected 
by  it  —  Tweed,  McCunn,  Barnard,  Cardoza,  and  the  recently 
condemned  police  justices  and  police  commissioners  —  as 
most  intimately  connected  with  these  evils.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  the  most  candid  and  competent  of 

1  Mayor  Hewitt  —  far  above  the  moral  tone  of  Tammany — justly  commanded 
a  vote  beyond  its  ranks. 
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?eign  writera  regard  Tamraaiiyaiid  it«  raaniigers  as  mainly 
responaible  for  the  degradation  of  the  municipal  government 
inNew  YorkCity.i 

What  has  made  tliis  Tammany  party  orainoualy  significant 
are  the  facta  that  it  is  the  first  example  of  the  evolution  of 
mere  municipal  patronage,  conapiracy,  and  spoils  into  a  power 
great  enough  to  almost  dominate  a  state  party  in  a  presiden- 
tial election,  —  it  having  become,  before  its  defeat  in  1894,  a 
controlling  influence  for  corruption  at  Albany  and  an  appre- 
ciable force  of  the  same  kind  at  Washington.  There  was 
only  needed  a  confederation  of  city  factions  organized  on  a 
Tammany  basis  in  a  few  of  our  largest  cities  —  a  confedera- 
tion which  the  acceptance  of  the  extravagant  Home  Rule 
theories  we  have  considered  would  soon  produce  —  to  con- 
stitute a  municipal  power  for  corrupt  partisan  domination 
potential  enough  to  degmde,  if  not  to  control,  both  state  aud 
national  politics. 

3,  Until  quite  recently,  the  Tammany  system  has  hardly 
had  defeudent  on  the  basis  of  principles,  but  it  has  now 
found  an  elaborate  justification  in  a  volume  by  a  well-kno\vn 
writer  who  seems  to  present  the  system  as  the  latest  stiige 
of  a  natural  and  inevitable  municipal  development.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  Tammany  system  to  be  compatible 
with  our  constitutional  system,  but  presents  it  as  the  out- 
come of  forces  to  which  the  latter  must  yield,  as  a  new  species 
of  municipal  government, —  bom  of  Tammany  and  quite  sure 
to  prevail, —  which  he  designates  "government  by  syndi- 
cate." This  author,  after  referring  approvingly  to  the  Tam- 
many system,  and  to  the  present  boss  of  Tammany  and  his 
associates,  declares  that  "the  respectable  public  at  large 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  perfection  of  that  despotic  system 
by  which  the  whole  body  is  controlled  by  a  few  leaders  "  — 
certainly  an  astounding  declaration.* 

'  2  BrycB's  American  Common'Bfalih.  pp.  339-3S3. 

'  Fotitia  in  a  Dfmoeraen,  by  Danisl  Greenlaaf  Thompson,  Cbnp.  Xn.  pp.  3*, 
49,63,  108,121.    We  are  told  In  subautnce  by  this  writer  tliBi  it  we  should  over- 
ir  this  syndicnte  system,  aomething  sfmilBT  or  worae  trould  come  la  its  plare, 
it  think  he  has  overlooked  a  n-hnle  Lemlsphore  of  the  subject,  tnr  there 
BB  of  patriotic  and  attrulstic  sentiment,  Fur  ahoTe  the  moral  tone  ot  a 
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We  cannot  think  it  quite  justifiable  to  assume  that  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  ideal  municipal  system  of  the  future 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  city  which  is  among  those  worst 
governed  among  the  enlightened  nations,  rather  than  among 
those  which  are  the  best  governed,  for  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  civilization  in  the  future  may  build  upon  the  best 
theories  rather  than  upon  the  most  vicious  which  the  world 
can  supply. 

4.  Before  considering  those  practical  methods  of  Tammany 
upon  which  our  final  judgment  concerning  it  must  be  based, 
reference  to  some  facts  will  be  useful.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  for  Tammany  have 
been  peculiarly  wicked,  while  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  blinding  and  vicious  effects  of  its  system;  and  thus  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  upon  the  evil  results,  while  their 
constant  causes  have  been  overlooked  and  misconceived. 
Such  an  assumption  gives  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  the 
many  incompetent  and  bad  men  whom  Tammany  elects  truly 
represent  all  its  voters.  We  think  that  its  system  is  much 
worse  than  the  majority  of  its  supporters, —  at  least  much 
worse  than  they  think  it  to  be.  If  not,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  facts  that  great  numbers  of  worthy  and  patriotic  men, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  adherents  of  Tammany,  despite  all  the 
infamous  disclosures  made  of  late  (1895),  still  defend  it  with 
passionate  earnestness  ?  How  has  it  happened  that  a  party 
system,  identified  with  a  scandalous  history  for  more  than 
a  generation,  has  hardly  called  forth  any  philosophical  in- 
quiry, — save  that  just  referred  to  —  concerning  its  theories, 
methods,  or  inherent  tendencies,  —  has  hardly  found  any  ex- 
planation of  the  depravity  and  corruption  in  the  midst  of 
which  its  power  has  increased,  save  in  a  mere  fortuitous 
succession  of  wicked  party  managers  and  corrupt  officers? 
Are  there  no  deeper  and  constant  causes  for  such  anomalies? 
When  it  is  notorious  that  many  good  citizens,  who  lament 
the  municipal  evils  before  them,  adhere  to  Tammany  not- 
withstanding its  manifold  corruptions  and  vicious  methods, 

Tammany  syndicate,  which  mnst  be  taken  into  accoiint  in  interpreting  the 
muuicipal  tendencies  of  our  times. 
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ffe  feel  that  among  the  gravest  municipal  problems  to  Iw 
(olved  are  these:  Why  are  such  facts  possible?  What  kind 
I  a  power  is  it  that  binds  such  men  to  the  continuing  sup- 
lort  of  auch  an  organization  ?  Why  have  their  reason  and 
lae  of  duty  failed?  We  hope  to  offer  some  explanation  as 
a  these  ominous  facts. 

t- 

III 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  voters  in  all  parties  yet  think  that 
y  divisions  are  desirable  in  city  affairs  and  that  i>arty 
^government  for  cities  ia  not  only  the  best  practicable,  but 
Ithat  it  is  inevitable.  Something  more  than  theoretical  rea- 
soning will  be  necessary  to  change  these  convictions.  We 
bust  dissect  city-party  government  and  examine  its  parts. 
I  must  show  the  relations  between  theories  and  facts, 
-looking  into  the  practical  methods  and  mechanism  of  city- 
pty  managers,  Tammany  can  supply  excellent  illustra- 
Kons  applicable  to  all  city-party  government. 

1,    We  have  considered  its  tlireefold  and  incompatible  rela- 
pons.     These  conflicting  relations  not  only  involve  irrecon- 
lable  duties  and  interests,  but  strongly  tend  to  prevent  a 
regard  for  municipal  rights,  and  to  make  true  consti- 
tutional Home  Rule  impossible.     The  need  of  at  all  times 
considering  such  threefold  relations  almost  excludes  the  pos- 
'  eibility  of  Tammany  being  truly  faithful  to  any  one  of  them, 
<and  directly  leads  to  bargains,  betrayals,  and  corruptions. 
~f  Home  Rule  and  state  intermeddling  are  incompatible,  how 
1  Tammany  act  in  the  interest  of  both  the  city  and  the 
tate?     City  interests  are  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  and  city 
^tronage  is  freely  used,  to  carry  state  and  national  elections 
loT  the  advantage  of  Tammany,  its  boss  and  its  leaders.     In 
1892,  for  example,  they  audaciously  disclaimed  even  the  pre- 
tence of  treating  the  elections  for  the  city  on  the  basis  of  its 
interests,  and  declared  in  their  official  publication    "that 
Tammany  subordinated   everything  to  the   interest  of  the 
national  ticket,     Tliere  was  practically  no  campaign  made 
I  far  as  the  local  ticket  was  concerned."'     When  such  a 
'  Note  7*aminau^  Ball,  pp.  100, 101, 
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theory  of  infidelity  and  betrayal  has  been  accepted,  it  is  folly 
to  expect  a  city  party  will  ever  be  faithful  to  municipal 
interests.  Here  we  have  the  first  false,  corrupting  lesson 
which  Tammany  teaches  its  adherents, —  a  lesson  which  is 
taught  by  every  local  party  which,  in  governing  a  city,  also 
acts  on  the  behalf  of  a  state  and  a  national  party. 

2.  The  next  lesson  taught  by  the  theory  and  methods  of 
Tammany,  in  fact  by  all  party  government  in  municipalities, 
is  hardly  less  demoralizing.  From  the  fact  that  no  party 
principles  are  involved  in  city  administration,  it  results  that 
the  bonds  of  union  among  the  adherents  of  city  parties  and 
the  motives  of  their  exertions  are  mainly  the  hopes  of  offices 
and  the  profits  of  controlling  local  affairs  and  of  extorting 
bribes  and  assessments.  Not  only  are  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  a  party  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  .the  people,  but 
they  are  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  agency  for  advancing  the. 
selfish  interests  of  its  adherents. 

3.  The  managers  of  a  city  party  know  very  well  that, 
considered  in  reference  to  municipal  interests,  the  political 
opinions  of  city  policemen,  justices,  and  other  municipal 
officers  and  employees  are  utterly  unimportant;  yet  these 
managers  inculcate  the  false  and  demoralizing  doctrine  that 
such  opinions  are  material  to  the  general  welfare,  thus  pre- 
senting parties  and  their  leaders  before  the  people  as  un- 
scrupulous deceivers,  acting  under  false  pretences  for  personal 
or  partisan  advantage.  In  these  facts  we  find  some  of  the 
reasons  why  high-toned  men  are  repelled  from  city  offices 
and  low  politicians  are  able  to  grasp  them. 

City  parties  and  their  managers  teach  their  adherents  that 
party  control  of  city  affairs  is  a  blessing,  and  an  end  in  itself, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  every  municipal  servant  is  bound 
to  exert  himself.  They  insist  that  no  man  should  fill  a 
municipal  place  merely  because  he  is  the  most  competent  for 
it,  but  that  he  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  it  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  dominant  party.  The  present  boss  of  Tam- 
many (1895)  has  proclaimed  this  theory  in  these  words: 
"  All  the  employees  of  the  city  government  from  the  mayor 
to  the  porter  who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office  should  be  mem- 
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of  the  Tammany  organization;"  and  Tammany  in  its 
official  organ  has  repeated  and  promulgated  this  half -civilized 
party  theory.  • 

Over  against  such  claims,  we  declare  these  truths  to  be 
indisputable:  Q.')  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  interest  of  the 
city  to  have  the  best  men  in  its  service,  irrespective  of  their 
political  and  religious  opinions;  (&')  it  is,  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  right  of  the  fittest  citizens  —  regardless  of  such  opinions 
—  to  enter  this  service;  f5)  that  it  is  both  the  moral  and 
legal  duty  of  the  appointing  officera  to  choose  such  men. 

4.  The  Tammany  system,  following  the  worst  methods 
of  the  spoils  system,  makes  the  hope  of  winning  offices  an 
incentive  to  degrading  partisan  and  official  servility  in 
municipal  politics.  It  keeps  out  the  worthiest  men,  who 
might  but  for  it  seek  offices,  and  gives  them  to  the  men 
who  are  servile  to  the  party,  its  managers  and  bosses.  It 
says,  in  substance,  to  every  citizen,  "If  you  want  offices, 
promotions,  licenses,  permits,  exemptions  from  arrest.  light 
sentences  in  the  courts,  easy  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  labor, 
or  official  toleration  of  your  immoral  pursuits,  be  servile  to 
Tammany  and  its  boss;  defend  its  vicious  methods;  labor  to 
increase  its  majority;  serve  and  justify  its  leaders ;  be  silent 

to  their  corruption ;  disclose  no  official  abuses ;  make  liberal 
tributions  to  the  Tammany  treasury ;  join  its  processions ; 
cheer  at  its  meetings ;  give  money  to  its  leaders  and  clubs ; 
bring  the  vilest  voters  to  the  polls  and  make  them  vote  the 
Tammany  ticket."  It  says,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who 
with  manly  independence  and  self-respect  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  good  citizens  but  refuse  to  act  the  part  of  a  vassal 
to  a  feudal  lord :  "  There  are  neither  places  nor  honors  for  you 
under  this  government.     Let  them  go  to  our  party  opponents 

to  those  who  often  conspire  and  cooperate  with  Tammany 
lers  — rather  tliau  to  you." 

'  Korlh  Ameriean  Hsi'icmj,  1S92,  anil  Tammany  Hall,  p,  69.    Apparontly  lot 

tho  purpose  ot  cnnriliatiug  public  opinfon,  or  when  11  ktiowi  \<a  Inlereal.i  will  uut 

rafter,  Tanminnjr,  na  very  rare  ocL'tulons.  eleuls  an  offlcei  wbo  is  not  one  nt  its 

"liarenlB.     For  examplei  in  the  municipal  election  of  18U2,  it  nominnted  h 

poblloan  for  Judge,  but  It  teems  to  have  secretly  ncelved  SSOOO  toi  the  uomi- 
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Tammany  and  its  managers  practically  say  to  its  adhe- 
rents, "If  you  will  give  us  a  majority  of  the  votes, .we  will 
give  you  the  monopoly  of  the  oflBces,  employments,  and  spoils 
which  our  common  victory  can  capture."  This,  we  aver, 
is  government  by  coercion,  conspiracy,  and  prostitution,  and 
not  "  by  syndicate. " 

The  patriotic  reader  has  doubtless  been  asking  himself 
what  good  comes  to  the  people  from  enforcing  these  partisan 
tests  for  office  ?  They  do  not  bring  the  best  men  into  the 
municipal  service.  They  are  needless,  because  cities  would 
be  better  off  if  they  had  not  a  mere  partisan  or  politician  in 
their  employment;  they  are  deceptive,  false,  and  despotic, 
because  there  is  not  a  position  in  the  municipal  service  for 
which  particular  opinions  about  party  politics  or  religion 
are  in  any  sense  a  qualification. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Tammany  system  —  of  the 
party  system  everywhere  in  municipalities  —  that  it  aggra- 
vates party  animosities,  increases  party  spirit  and  conten- 
tion, and  more  and  more  separates  from  each  other  the  most 
patriotic  men  in  each  party,  whose  cooperation  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  city  government.  It  also  facilitates 
conspiracies  between  opposing  party  leaders  for  securing  offices 
and  spoils,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  habitually  divide 
between  themselves.  It  degrades  our  civic  ideals  and  the 
whole  subject  of  city  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  publicly  violates  justice ;  it  makes  partisan  merchandise 
out  of  public  functions;  it  causes  selfish  politicians  and 
despotic  party  managers  to  be  feared  and  courted ;  it  repels 
good  men  from  the  field  of  their  municipal  duties  and  fills 
them  with  despair;  it  causes  a  general  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty  and  justice  of  all  municipal  administration ;  it  lays 
a  broad  foundation  for  partisan  despotism  and  corruption. 

Take  policemen  and  police  justices  as  illustrations.  Ob- 
viously no  party  can  gain  any  advantage  —  hardly  any  person 
but  a  brazen-faced  spoilsman  would  avow  a  purpose  to  do  so 
—  by  reason  of  the  party  or  religious  opinions  of  these  offi- 
cials, save  through  a  corrupt  prostitution  of  their  authority 
for  partisan  or  sectarian  ends.     If  these  officers  are  not  ex- 
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Meted  to  take  sides  with  their  party  or  sect,  —  to  defer  to  and 
pivor  TammaDj  managers  and  bosses,  —  of  what  consequence 
J  their  political  opinions?     Why  such  desperate  contests 
f^ver  their  selection,  if  they  are  expected  to  be  impartial? 
It  is  as  obvious  that  an  honest  exei'cise  of  their  authority 
■would  not  regard  the  politics  of  offeudera,  or  the  wishes  of 
the  party  leaders  or  boss,  as  it  is  that  a  prostitution  of  their 
authority  may  serve  the  purposes  of  both  personal  and  party 
lorruption. 
6.   The  authority  for  removal  and  discharge  has  been  un- 
Bitatingly  used  by  Tammany  —  and  according  to  the  city- 
irty  theory  of  governing  cities  may  be  justly  used  —  to  gain 
the  support  of  voters  and  to  intimidate  opponents.     Every 
Rate  who  holds  a  place,  a  license,  or  a  permit  under  Tammany 
^iimdeistands  he  must  vote  for  it,  and  work  for  it,  at  his  peril.' 
It  is  but  a  logical  deduction  from  the  conditions  upon 
which  Tammany  has  conferred  offices,  licenses,  and  [lermits, 
that  those  who  received  them  have  come  under  an  implied 
■lobligation  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves  useful  to 
file  party  and  its  managers.     Offices  conferred  as  rewards  for 
aity  work  are  to  be  held  subject  to  the  duty  of  continuing  it. 
in  large  part,  is  the  secret  of  the  vigorous  discipline 
md  cohesive  force  of  the  Tammany  organization  —  and,  we 
lay  add,  of  all  city  parties  which  act  on  its  system.     This 
"obligation  has  seriously  impaired  the  moral  tone  and  inde- 
pendence  of  all   municipal  servants  who   came   under   it. 
Those  who  refuse  to  conform  to  it  have  been  regarded  not 
Rterely  as  traitors  to  their  party,  hut  as  violators  of  an  implied 
tontract  and  pledge  of  honor  and  duty.    A  besotted  j>artisan- 
llip  and  a  spirit  of  feudal  servility,  blind  to  the  evils  of 
municipal  party  despotism,   have  been  thus  developed  by 
Tammany  by  which  many  even  of  its  worthy  adherents  have 
been  made  incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate  of   its 
^ctous  system. 


I  A  Tunnaiiy  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Police,  in  Bubatance.  ad- 
mitted, before  an  Invealieating  uomniittee  io  IS^,  tbitt  party  reasons  and  tbe 
inSnence  ol  Tammany  geoorally  prevaileil  In  appointing  policeuob  —  If  not  in 
making  tran«[«ra  and  promotions  In  the  force. 
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Tammany  and  its  managers  practically  say  to  its  adhe- 
rents, "If  you  will  give  us  a  majority  of  the  votes, .we  will 
give  you  the  monopoly  of  the  offices,  employments,  and  spoils 
which  our  common  victory  can  capture."  This,  we  aver, 
is  government  by  coercion,  conspiracy,  and  prostitution,  and 
not  "  by  syndicate. " 

The  patriotic  reader  has  doubtless  been  asking  himself 
what  good  comes  to  the  people  from  enforcing  these  partisan 
tests  for  office?  They  do  not  bring  the  best  men  into  the 
municipal  service.  They  are  needless,  because  cities  would 
be  better  off  if  they  had  not  a  mere  partisan  or  politician  in 
their  employment;  they  are  deceptive,  false,  and  despotic, 
because  there  is  not  a  position  in  the  municipal  service  for 
which  particular  opinions  about  party  politics  or  religion 
are  in  any  sense  a  qualification. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Tammany  system  —  of  the 
party  system  everywhere  in  municipalities  —  that  it  aggra- 
vates party  animosities,  increases  party  spirit  and  conten- 
tion, and  more  and  more  separates  from  each  other  the  most 
patriotic  men  in  each  party,  whose  cooperation  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  city  government.  It  also  facilitates 
conspiracies  between  opposing  party  leaders  for  securing  offices 
and  spoils,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  habitually  divide 
between  themselves.  It  degrades  our  civic  ideals  and  the 
whole  subject  of  city  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  publicly  violates  justice ;  it  makes  partisan  merchandise 
out  of  public  functions;  it  causes  selfish  politicians  and 
despotic  party  managers  to  be  feared  and  courted ;  it  repels 
good  men  from  the  field  of  their  municipal  duties  and  fills 
them  with  despair;  it  causes  a  general  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty  and  justice  of  all  municipal  administration;  it  lays 
a  broad  foundation  for  partisan  despotism  and  corruption. 

Take  policemen  and  police  justices  as  illustrations.  Ob- 
viously no  party  can  gain  any  advantage  —  hardly  any  person 
but  a  brazen-faced  spoilsman  would  avow  a  purpose  to  do  so 
—  by  reason  of  the  party  or  religious  opinions  of  these  offi- 
cials, save  through  a  corrupt  prostitution  of  their  authority 
for  partisan  or  sectarian  ends.     If  these  officers  are  not  ex- 
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Mcted  to  take  sides  with  their  party  or  sect,  —  to  defer  to  and 
favor  Tammany  managers  and  bosses,  —  of  what  consequence 
are  their  political  opinions?  Why  such  desperate  contests 
■  their  selection,  if  tliey  are  expected  to  be  impartial? 
|Jt  is  as  obvious  that  an  honest  exercise  of  their  autliority 
trould  not  regard  the  politics  of  offenders,  or  the  wishes  of 
_  %e  party  leaders  or  boss,  as  it  is  that  a  prostitution  of  their 
authority  may  serve  the  purposes  of  both  personal  and  party 
corruption. 

6.  The  authority  for  removal  and  discharge  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly used  by  Tammany  —  and  according  to  the  city- 
party  theory  of  governing  cities  may  be  justly  used  —  to  gain 
the  support  of  voters  and  to  intimidate  opponents.  Every 
toe  who  holds  a  place,  a  license,  or  a  permit  under  Tammany 
inderstands  he  must  vote  for  it,  and  work  for  it,  at  his  peril. ^ 
It  is  but  a  logical  deduction  from  the  conditions  upon 
which  Tammany  has  conferred  offices,  licenses,  and  permits, 
that  those  who  received  them  have  come  under  an  implied 
obligation  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves  useful  to 
the  party  and  its  managera.  Offices  conferred  as  rewards  for 
party  work  are  to  be  held  subject  to  the  duty  of  continuing  it. 
Here,  in  large  part,  is  the  secret  of  the  vigorous  discipline 
and  cohesive  force  of  the  Tammany  organization — and,  we 
may  add,  of  all  city  parties  which  act  on  its  system.  This 
obligation  has  seriously  impaired  the  moral  tone  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  municipal  servants  who  came  under  it. 
Those  who  refuse  to  conform  to  it  have  been  regarded  not 
merely  as  traitors  to  their  party,  but  as  violators  of  an  implied 
contract  and  pledge  of  honor  and  duty.  A  besotted  partisan- 
Bhip  and  a  spirit  of  feudal  servility,  blind  to  the  evils  of 
municipal  party  despotism,  have  been  thus  developed  by 
l^ammany  by  which  many  even  of  its  worthy  adherents  have 
made  incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate  of  its 
Dicious  system. 


>  A  TftmmBa;  membec  of  the  New  Yoik  Board  of  PoUcs,  in  sabstaace,  ad- 
olore  an  iQTeatigntiiiK  committee  in  1894,  that  party  reasons  and  the 
iflaeuce  oF  Tammany  generally  prevuiled  in  appointing  policemen  —  U  not  In 
nkieg  traoafen  aod  promoCioDa  la  the  force. 
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When  such  feudal  relations  prevail,  it  is  natural  and  easy 
to  extort  political  assessments  from  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  municipal  servants  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Tammany 
and  keep  its  managers  in  power.     If  a  party  may  govern  a 
city  under  a  virtual  contract  that  its  adherents  are  to  have 
all  the  offices  and  spoils  on  condition  of  keeping  the  party 
in  power,  who  can  deny  the  right  of  collecting  from  those 
favored  adherents  the  money  needed  for  that  purpose  ?    The 
false  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  to  a  party  thus  developed 
have  been  so  effective  that,  even  since  the  collection  of  such 
assessments  has  been  prohibited  by  law,  they  have  been  paid 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tammany  officers.     The  danger 
of  being  removed  on  false  charges  and  of  being  scorned  by 
party  associates  has  powerfully  reenforced   this  perverted 
sense  of  duty.^     The  amount  of  the  assessment  usually  ex- 
torted— under  peril  of  removal — from  those  in  the  municipal 
service  —  including  even  the  school-teachers  —  has  been  five 
per  cent  annually  on  salaries  and  wages.     Tammany  assess- 
ment extortioners,  with  copies  of  the  city  pay-rolls  in  their 
hands,  challenged  the  city  clerks  at  their  desks,  confronted 
the  city  washerwomen  as  they  scrubbed  the  floors,  and  pur- 
sued the  poor  city  laborers  to  their  garrets  and  their  cellars, 
—  a  practice  which  can  only  befit  a  half-civilized  despotism.^ 
It  would  seem  that  from  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  to  more 
than  double  that  sum  has  thus  been  extorted  in  a  year  by 
these  assessment  collection  pirates  to  be  used  about  managing 
city  politics,  carrying  elections,  and  paying  the  profits  of  city- 
party  managers  and  bosses.^    These  vast  sums  have  been 

1  The  New  York  ciyil  service  act,  Laws  1883,  Ch.  354,  prohibited  the  colleo- 
tion  of  political  assessments,  bat  the  managers  of  both  parties  in  New  York  City 
have  exerted  themselves  to  defeat  its  purpose.  The  assessment  extortion  system 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Tammany  nnder  Jackson's  administration,  and  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  City  apparently  adopted  it  from  Tammany.  Both 
parties  seem  to  have  sometimes  united  in  a  joint  assessment  robbery  of  the  police 
force,  the  fruits  of  which  they  shared  between  them.  Laylor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci,, 
etc.,  p.  154. 

« 1  Lalor's  Cyclo,  Pol.  Set.,  etc.,  pp.  153, 154;  3  do.,  p.  785. 

*  There  were  in  1897  in  the  service  of  the  oity  and  the  county  of  New  York  — 
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bed  by  party  managers  and  bosses  in  their  discretion,  for 
purposes  however  degrading  and  corrupt,  under  no  liability 
to  account  before  any  court  or  to  make  any  public  explana- 
tion. How  much  of  this  money  has  been  used  to  procure 
illegal  naturalizations  and  registrations,  to  bribe  and  colonize 
voters,  to  fill  the  [locketa  of  the  party  leaders  and  bosses,  who 
have  suddenly  grown  rich,  none  but  those  who  have  prospered 
by  such  corruption  and  despotism  can  tell. 

This  Tammany  practice  has  been  largely  imitated  in  many 
American  cities.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  trade  of 
managing  city-party  politics  has  been  profitable,  or  that  city 
government  has  been  degraded  in  the  United  States?  If  the 
compensations  of  these  municipal  servants  were  but  reason- 
able, this  extortion  was  in  substance  party  piracy  against 
them;  if  their  compensations  were  made  too  high  by  partisan 
legislators  to  facilitate  the  extortion,  then  it  was  an  indirect 
paity  robbery  of  the  taxpayere  and  the  city  treasury.' 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  these  servants,  thus  unpro- 
tected and  plundered  by  the  government  they  were  serving, 
were  often  ready  to  compensate  their  losses  at  the  city's 
expense.  Why  should  they  think  the  city  which  failed  to 
protect  them  entitled  to  their  whole  time,  to  their  best  ser- 
vices, or  even  to  correct  accounts?  If  the  ruling  party  and 
its  agents  may  thus  cooperate  in  robbing  city  policemen  of 
their  earnings,  why  may  not  these  policemen  levy  blackmail 
upon  the  keepers  of  apple  stands,  market  stalls,  and  bawdy- 
houses?  In  fact,  the  fundamental  methods  of  Tammany, 
and  of  city  government  generally,  contain  the  suggestion 
and  the  justification  of  the  greatest  frauds  and  corruptions 
by  which  American  cities  have  been  degraded. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  assessment  extortion 
degrades  the  whole  municipal  service,  both  in  its  own  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally.     It  inculcates  a  theory 

their  geographical  limits  being  rbe  same  — aboat  21,000  officers  and  emplo7ee8, 
vbou  SQUual  salaries  and  oompensation  amount  to  aboDt  $20,000,000.  An  asaeas- 
ment  ot  five  per  cent  on  tbis  sum  trokild  be  $1,000,000  aonnally. 

1  John  Kelly,  a  l>os9  of  Tauimaof ,  seems  to  have  pnblioty  detended  eicesBive 
Mlftriet  oQ  th»  ground  that  the  nervnnls  ol  the  i-itics  should  be  reimbucMd  (oi 
their  put;  eontrlbaiionii.    1  lalor'a  Cyolo,  Pol.  Set.,  p.  IM. 
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of  universal  injustice,  servility,  and  despotism  to  which  only 
a  half-civilized  party  spirit  can  make  an  intelligent  city 
community  blind.  Were  any  citizens  or  any  party  to  pro- 
pose a  law  declaring  in  plain  words,  (1)  that  no  city  or  village 
shall  give  office  or  employment  to  any  save  adherents  of  the 
dominant  party,  (2)  that  all  city  officers  and  laborers  may  be 
assessed  or  taxed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  managers  of  this 
party,  and  (3)  that  the  money  thus  secured  may  be  used 
secretly  and  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  extorted  it, 
to  carry  elections,  keep  themselves  in  power,  and  to  reward 
their  own  services,  the  proposed  law  would  not  only  be  re- 
jected and  execrated,  but  its  authors  would  be  regarded  as 
ridiculous  and  foolhardy  madmen.  Yet  such  a  law  would 
but  give  legal  sanction  to  the  Tammany  system,  which  pre- 
vails, in  substance,  in  many  American  cities. 


1.  Another  Tammany  way  of  getting  money  from  the  be- 
stowal of  offices — a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  city-party  assess- 
ment system  —  is  even  more  degrading  and  disgraceful.  In 
substance  Tammany  has  sold  many  of  the  offices  for  which 
its  conventions  or  managers  have  made  the  nominations.  It 
has  demanded  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  or  assurance  of  its 
payment,  as  a  condition  of  making  nominations,  even  for 
the  office  of  judge  —  the  transactions  being  of  course  thinly 
disguised  as  a  supply  of  money  for  the  payment  of  election 
expenses.  A  nomination  by  Tammany  having  been  gener- 
ally equivalent  to  an  election,  and  the  sum  paid  for  it  having 
been  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  any 
expense  Tammany  would  incur  in  the  matter,  it  is  no  mis- 
representation of  the  transaction  to  call  it  a  sale.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  Tam- 
many and  the  officers  it  has  selected  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  appointments  to  various  grades  of  office.  If  the 
party  itself  may  take  money  for  nominations,  why  may  not 
its  boss,  its  managers,  and  leaders  follow  its  example? 
Ample  facts  will  appear  on  this  subject. 
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Bt  disgraceful  of  these  sales,  which  alone  will  be 
noticed  here,  have  been  sales  of  nominations  for  the  ofBce  of 
judge  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  The 
regular  price  of  a  nomiuation  for  the  office  seeraa  to  have 
been  from  *10,000  to  $15,000.' 

As  every  candidate  for  a  judgeship  must  know  that  the 
BUtn  he  pays  upon  a  nomination  vastly  exceeds  any  legtti- 
late  or  probable  expenses  incident  to  his  election,  he  appar- 
itly  knows  that  the  claim  that  the  payment  is  made  to 
iver  these  expenses  is  an  audacious  pretext.' 
It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  legal  or  moral  justifica- 
tion of  a  party  in  thus  selling  its  favor  and  influence  in  the 
corrupt  market  of  municipal  politics.  The  practice  strongly 
tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  judiciary  by  bringing  upon 
the  bench  lawyers  of  inferior  moral  tone  and  capacity.  Not 
ivtlie  noblest  lawyers,  but  the  most  unscrupulous  or  neces- 
Itous,  who  seek  office  are  likely  to  be  the  highest  bidders 
for  the  judgeships  which  Tammany  puts  upon  the  judicial 
Buction  market. 

2.  If  the  facts  could  be  disclosed  at  the  trial  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  selling  his  vote,  the  judge  might  be  confronted 
with  proof  that  the  very  money  with  which  he  had  bought 
his  nomiuation  had  been  used  to  corrupt  the  prisoner,  —  if, 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  applied  by  the  city-party  boas  or 
managers  to  their  own  use.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  judges  should  gain  tlieir 
places  in  a  way  which  not  only  leaves  them  a  real  liberty  to 


1  Writers  worthy  of  credence  cHtlmato  tha  regular  price  at  nboot  $IB,000,  and 
Oey  My  that  the  price  ol  a  district  attorneyship  has  been  the  same.  I  Lalur'a 
C^alo.  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  154;  Iviu's  Machine  FolUics  and  Money  in  Electiom,  etc.. 
Vp.  6G-G9  nod  m.  Tbis  is  a  very  Instractlvo  volume.  Its  autbar  had  been  chani- 
berlaln  of  tbe  city  of  New  York,  ani  has,  therefore,  had  rare  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  secret  metbods  of  Tammany. 

'  Honorable  tneu  have  publicly  refused  nominations  because  tendered  on  Ibe 
condition  of  paying  money  lor  ihem.  3  Lalor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci.,  etc.,  p.  .t49. 
When  TaiDmany  triumphed  Id  Ifae  Judicial  elections  of  1S95,  It  demanded  Its 
ptlco  (or  Judicial  noraiualions,  —  one  candidate  paying  SOOOO  in  connection  with 
BoraiDaUDQ  to  a  Judgeship  In  an  inti-rior  court,  and  auotber  paying  S30O0  in  con- 
MOtlon  witb  nomlnallon  of  yet  lower  grade.  notirltbstandiDg  the  fact  that,  under 
ihe  new  ballot  law  ul  Hew  York,  all  votiug  papers  were  supplied  at  public  ex- 
peoM.    S.  F.  Evening  Poit,  Nov.  13,  tStlti. 
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be  impartial  but  allows  the  people  to  think  they  are  impar- 
tial. It  is  bad  enough  that  a  city  party  makes  the  acceptance 
of  its  platform  a  test  for  judicial  office,  but  it  is  far  worse 
when  it  prevents  any  lawyer  among  its  adherents  being  a 
judge  until  he  has  compromised  his  independence  by  pre- 
senting himself  as  the  highest  bidder  before  a  party  conven- 
tion, or  in  the  secret  council  of  its  managers  or  boss,  as  being 
ready  to  pay  the  auction  price  demanded. 

May  we  not  well  be  surprised  that  the  judiciary  in  New 
York  City  has  remained  so  largely  respectable  ?  It  is  plain 
that  under  such  conditions  a  noble  judicial  independence  is 
impossible.^  The  judicial  auction  system  practically  says  to 
every  lawyer,  "  If  you  would  reach  the  highest  honors  of  your 
profession,  accept  the  creed  of  the  ruling  party  —  or  falsely 
pretend  to  do  so  —  and  be  servile  to  its  boss  and  leaders ;  for- 
bear to  expose  party  abuses ;  take  no  case  against  the  interest 
of  your  party ;  make  no  exposure  of  its  abuses,  and  then  you 
can  bid  with  hope  for  all  the  judgeships  you  can  pay  for." 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  compelled  to  think  that  the  servility 
and  hypocrisy  thus  induced  have  made  it  easier  for  unworthy 
lawyers  to  ascend  the  bench  and  have  dissuaded  the  noblest 
members  of  the  bar  from  attempting  to  do  so.^ 

Such  facts  seem  to  go  far  toward  explaining  why  in  recent 
years  the  judiciary  in  New  York  City  has  been  inferior  to 
what  it  was  before  Tammany  sold  judgeships, — inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  —  and  they 
also  help  us  to  see  how  city-party  managers  and  bosses  have 
so  easily  grown  rich. 


1  '*  The  8on,  or  the  son-in-law,  of  a  jadge  is  sure  of  a  good  practice,  and  referees 
are  appointed  from  lists  which  are  largely  dictated  hy  the  professional  politicians 
of  both  parties."    Atlantic  Monthly^  February,  1898,  p.  152. 

2  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  lawyer  who  makes  the  highest  bid  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  nomination,  —  for  the  fear  of  public  opinion  may  exclude  the  basest 
bidder,  —  but  that  the  price  offered,  the  senrility  to  party  interests  tendered  with 
it,  as  well  as  past  services  for  the  party,  are  taken  into  account.  How  much 
ignorance,  how  much  professional  incapacity,  how  much  low  moral  tone  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  an  extra  $500  or  $5000  offered  secretly —perhaps  to  a  boss  or 
to  a  clique  — for  the  nomination,  are  among  the  secrets  of  city-party  action 
which  have  been  as  carefully  guarded  as  were  the  secrets  of  the  Inquisition  or 
the  Star  Chamber. 
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This  judicial  auctioneering  is  said  to  have  exhibited  such 
disgraceful  spectacles  as  impecunious  partisan  lawyers  mort- 
gaging their  property,  and  even  their  judicial  salaries  in  ad- 
vance, and  "giving  their  notes  to  bosses,"  for  securing  the 
payment  of  their  bids  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship.'    We 
repeat  that,  under  these  auction  sales,  lawyers  having  small 
practice,  low  standards  of  self-respect,  and  few  scruples,  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  the  highest  bidders,  while  lawyers  of 
the  higher  order  naturally  shrink  from  so  ignominious  a 
competition.     Many  lawyers  seem  to  have  become  so  famil- 
1  iarized  with  these  scandalous  abuses  that  their  moral  stand- 
l.atds  and  sense  of  professional  dignity  have  been  lamentably 
impaired.      The  extent  of  this  impairment  would  quickly 
appear  if  a  national  party  should  demand  $15,000,  or  any 
Bum  whatever,  for  a  judicial  nomination  to  be  made  by  a 
.  President  it  had  elected.      Who  doubts  that  the  country 
bwould   be   shocked   by  such   a   scandal,  or  that  the  party 
Ispproving  it  would  be  overwhelmed  and  disgraced?* 

In  these  facts  we  may  see  the  truth  we  have  before  stated, 

■  ■ — how  much  higher   is  the  moral   tone  of   national-party 

I'Politics  than  that  of  city-party  politics.      Great  numbers  of 

I  worthy  men,  who  in  their  besotted  party  zeal  vote  for  judi- 

pcial  candidates  whose  nominations  have  been  thus  bought, 

would  indignantly  oppose  the  enactment  of   a  law  which 

should  declare  that  no  lawyer  should  be  a  judge  in  New 

York  City  until  he  had  paid  the  price  demanded  by  a  city 

party  for  his  nomination. 

Public  opinion   in  New   York   City  —  which   the   ruling 

rty  always  fears  —  has  even  in  recent  years  caused  several 

izcellent  judges  to  be  elected,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  judiciary 


IHjOot'i  Cj/elo.  Pol.  Sd.. 


:   Atlantic  ifonthlj/,  February.  : 


■The  B&T  AsBociatlon  ol  the  cii;  o[  New  York,  recogciziiig  Its  duty,  baa 
npeatedly  considered  the  moans  ot  making  its  influence  effective  against  such 
nominations.  (See  lis  report  at  Mo;  10.  18'.>8,)  V/b  tear  the  Associatlim  wlU 
aoemnpUBh  but  little  nntll  it  boldly  proclaims  a  datj  and  purpose  on  its  part  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  people  Id  this  matter,  and  denounces  the  pretended 
light  of  parties  to  monopolize  judicial  nominations  in  order  ui  make  apolU  and 
Barchandlse  lor  rewardiug  their  favorites  and  fiUing  their  trcHGurlcs.  When  it 
■JaQ  do  tli!a,  it  will  win  a  noble  victory,  and  these  abuses  will  coase, 
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of  New  York  City  has  deteriorated  under  city-party  rule. 
Her  noblest  judges  belonged  to  a  past  generation.  It  is  for 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  a  judge  who  has  bought  his 
nomination  of  a  party  is  likely  —  is  free  —  to  adequately 
resist  its  requests  for  facile  naturalizations  or  for  lenient 
rulings  in  favor  of  culprits  from  its  own  ranks.  Criminals 
prefer  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  district  attorney,  and  to  be  tried 
by  a  judge,  who  have  bought  their  ofiBces  of  the  party  to 
which  they  all  belong,  as  these  criminals  also  much  prefer  a 
jury  wholly  drawn  from  among  the  adherents  of  their  own 
party.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  judges  of  New  York 
City  wiU  never  be  what  they  should  be  so  long  as  any  judge 
is  tolerated  among  them,  or  by  the  bar  of  the  city,  who  has 
bought  his  nomination  of  a  political  party. 


^^—     Why 

E 


MUNICffAL  GOVERNMENT  BY  PAETY'  iH 


S  V. — MUNICIPAL  QOVERSMKNT  BY  PAHTT  AS  ELLUS- 
TEATED  BY   THE  TAMMANY   DBMOCEACY  (continaed} 

Prices  paid  to  TmnmBny  for  vaTioos  oCBces.  Prices  pKld  her  tor  jodgealilivi 
Che  Greater  New  Yurk  wan  created.  Tbe  police  courts  and  the  police  Force 
■■  (ourcoa  of  Tamnuuiy  lacome.  Party  theory  ol  govenilDg  cities.  Tammauy's 
nilatioD  to  tbe  liquor  and  iudging-hooae  Interests.  Blackmailliig  id  conneolluD 
with  licenses  and  permits.  Taminany  extortion  and  intimidation  in  connection 
wltli  leglslnlioD.  Tunmaoy  methods,  agents,  and  tbeoilea  for  making  city  con- 
trol absolute  and  pmlitable.  Tbe  Tammany  organization,  districts  and  officers, 
Tammany  "Leaders."  PstrooBge  apportioned  to  districts.  Laborers  made  sub- 
Rervient  to  Tammany.  Tammany  captains  and  leaders  are  local  bosses.  Func- 
tions o[  Assembly  district  leaders.  Gross  wrong  of  making  party  leaders  police 
JnstioBS.  How  leaders  of  difFeient  parties  conspire  together  in  city  elections 
Why  city  parties  do  not  expose  abuses.  Ho«  Tammanyand  Ihe  city-party  system 
degrade  Ihe  police  ail  ministration.  How  Tammany  has  prosliluled  the  police 
Our  bad  police  justices  appointed  by  partisan  and  aatocratic  mayors. 


1.  When  a  city  party  can  exact  its  price  for  a  judgeship,  it 
easily  enforce  its  terms  for  lower  places.     No  one,  appar- 

itly,  could  be  a  sheriff,  a  district  attorney,  a  police  justice, 
a  civil  justice,  a  coroner,  a  commissioner,  or  a  head  of  a 
bureau  under  Tammany  without  paying  its  price  either  in 
money  or  m  services  for  the  party  or  its  managers.' 

'  For  the  office  of  county  rierk,  or  register,  SIB.OOO  or  more  seems  to  liave 
been  paid;  for  tbat  or  alderman,  $1,1,000;  for  that  of  sheriff,  $26,000 :  for  that  at 
oomptroller,  810,000 ;  for  that  of  mayor,  S2O,l)00.  Machine  FoUtic;  etc.,  pp.  50, 
B6,  S7,  67.  Tamntiiny  hos  been  so  rigid  iu  exacting  a  money  price  for  its  favors 
that  it  requires  payments  evnu  from  the  members  ot  the  aommitteos  of  its  oun 
party  organization,  Ibus  collecting  an  annual  income  of  many  Ihouaaads  of  dol- 
lua.  Tamrruxny  Hull,  p.  13B.  Tammany,  nocordlug  to  tbe  Journals,  has  con- 
tinned  its  mercenary  methods  of  dealing  with  judicial  Dominations  and  eleations 
dnco  the  creation  of  the  Greater  New  York  in  18i(7,  lliough  the  uncertainly  ot  its 
Tictoiy  m  the  election  of  this  year  apparently  caused  the  price  ot  judicial  advance- 
mMit  tu  tall  considerably  In  the  Tammany  market.  Tlie  sum  thus  apparently 
o  be  paid  lo  its  flnance  committee  in  ISIIT  by  the  person  nomloated  and 
id  by  Tammany  to  a  judgeship  was  SBOOO;  the  sum  apparently  paid  by  the 
a  nominated  and  elected  by  it  to  a  jusliceahip  was  over  8800 ;  see  further  on 
■abject  Ch.  XVIU. ;  the  person  nominated  on  the  Citizens'  Union  ticket  for 
let  attumey  In  ttie  election  of  189T  paid  nothing  either  for  his  nomination 
mjUt  his  elHTtion  eipenses.  All  b.illots  at  this  time  were  prepared,  printed,  and 
It  the  public  ezpeose.    If.  T.  Timea,  Nov.  8  and  10,  1897. 
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» 

2.  The  police  courts  of  New  York  City  have  furnished 

significant  illustrations  of  the  illegitimate  income  of  the  rul- 
ing city  party  and  its  managers.  In  1894  there  were  fifteen 
police  justices  in  the  city,  each  having  a  salary  of  $8000  a 
year, —  a  sum  sufficient  to  command  a  grade  of  justices  far 
superior  to  those  generally  in  office.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tammany  has  exacted  a  sale  price  of  not  less  than 
$2500  for  the  original  appointment  of  a  justice  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  or  $37,500  for  filling  these  fifteen  places,  to 
which  must  be  added  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent  on  their 
salaries  annually,  or  $6000  in  all,  thus  giving  an  annual 
income  from  these  justices  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  To  all 
this  the  assessments  upon  the  salaries  and  wages  of  other 
police  court  officials  and  employees  must  be  added.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  lamentably  this  city-party  system  has 
degraded  the  police  courts. 

The  police  force  may  supply  another  illustration.  There 
were  in  1896  about  5000  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  their  annual  salaries  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,500,000,  upon  which  an  assessment  of  five  per 
cent  would  yield  $325,000  annually. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Tammany  and  its 
managers  have  received  from  $200  to  $300,  if  not  more,  for 
each  appointment  to  membership  of  this  force,  save  in  cases 
in  which  Republican  party  managers  in  conspiracy  with  Tam- 
many have  shared  in  the  spoils.  That  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  for  police  promotions,  and  that  the  payment 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  position  of  captain  in  the  police  force,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.^ 

3.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  effects  of  city-party 
rule  that,  though  the  police  force  of  New  York  City  was  in 
1894  generally  believed  to  have  become  corrupt  through  par- 
tisan favoritism,  all  investigation  of  the  matter  was  opposed 
by  one  party,  while  the  sincerity  of  the  other  in  formally 
asking  it  was  so  much  distrusted  that  for  a  time  honorable 

^  See  farther  facts  in  this  chapter. 
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lawyers  seera  to  have  refused  a  retainer  from  a  legislative 
KPiJamittee.     Nor  is  it  less  sigaificaiit  that  this  investigatioa 
jdid  not  originate  with  any  party  or  party  leader,  but  had  its 
irigin  and  strength  in  a  non-partisan  body, —  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  —  and  that  it  was  made  effective  only 
Mcause  a  powerful  non-partisan  public  opinion  overawed  the 
larty  in  power  at  Albany. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  party  governing  a  city 
)  a  rule  allows  no  man  to  be  a  judge,  district  attorney, 
biheriff,  justice,  coroner,  or  policeman  unless  (1)  he  ia  one 
i  its  adherents,  (2)  has  paid  its  price  for  his  office,  (3)  has 
ictically  pledged  himself  to  defend  its  action  and  that  of 
BtB  leaders,  and  (4)  has  engaged  to  electioneer  in  its  behalf, 
we  can  readily  understand  its  methods  of  dealing  with  grog- 
diops,  bawdy-housea,  low  lodging-houses,  and  gambling-dens. 
■  Tammany  has  largely  dealt  with  them  on  the  theory  of  gain- 
ing the  most  votes  possible  through  appeals  to  their  hopes 
and  feai-s.     A  party  makes  no  moral  discriminations,  and 
^the  vilest  voter's  ballot  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  noblest 
Ditizen.     What  more  natural  than  that  the  proprietors  of  such 
ices  should  seek  to  stand  well  with  the  ruling  city  party? 
"A  New  York  City  police  commissioner  has  just  declared  in 
a  public  speech,^  made  after  investigating  liquor  saloons, 
"  that  every  saloon  has  been  the  caucus  room  for  ward  poli- 
|1ac8."     Mr.  Ivins  shows  that  out  of  eighty-one  conventions 
ind  primary  meetings  held  by  Tammany  in  1884,  fifty-six 
rere  held  at  liquor  saloons,*  and  it  is  familiar  knowledge 
lat  of  her  delegates  to  conventions  and  her  members  elected 
I  the  legislature,  the  grog-shop  interests  liave  supplied  an 
Ecinous  proportion.^ 

Among  the  persons  appointed  as  police  justices  by  one  of 
^e  Tammany  mayors  of  New  York  City  (before  1898)  there 
was  a  champion  of  the  grog-shop  interests  of  a  character  so 
totorious  as  to  cause  a  public  scandal,  and  a  vigorous  protest 


iJT.  r.  Tinua,  July  13.  ISM.  *  Uaeh.  Pol.,  pp.  20,  21,  X. 

'  Even  the  pbilosopbicat  deCender  o(  tbe  Tnmmany  syatem  whom  we  bsvs 
dud  recognizes  the  Uquor  dealers  as  being  generally  iu  sapportera.  PotUtci  in 
■Oemocrsey.  p.  76. 
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was  made  by  the  better  citizens  against  the  appointment, — a 
fact  of  great  importance  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
reforming  city  government  by  giving  autocratic  power  to 
mayors.^ 

4.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  the  grog-shops  and  the  low 
lodging-houses  are  the  chief  recruiting  places  —  the  shelters 
and  the  sally-ports  —  of  the  vilest  classes  of  voters.  There 
the  leaders,  the  captains,  the  lieutenants,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous minions  of  Tammany,  whom  we  are  soon  to  consider, 
find  the  chief  supply  of  human  depravity  which  they  gather, 
bribe,  and  coerce  for  false  registration  and  corrupt  voting. 
The  grog-shop  keepers  and  gamblers  can  supply  the  money, 
and  the  lodging-house  keepers  can  shelter  the  voters  needed 
by  a  ruling  city  party,  while  the  policemen,  the  district 
attorneys,  and  the  police  justices  it  controls  have  ample  means 
of  reciprocating  favors,  as  we  shall  soon  see.' 


II 

1.  The  system  of  extortion  and  blackmailing  to  which  we 
have  referred  has  prevailed  in  connection  with  a  long  series 
of  miscellaneous  licenses  and  permits,  from  those  of  theatres, 
halls,  dance  houses,  pawnbrokers'  shops,  stables,  vaults,  and 
junk-shops,  down  to  those  for  numberless  soda  fountains, 
apple  stands,  and  stations  for  peanut  roasting  and  newspaper 
sales.  Even  the  most  insignificant  of  these  may  secure  at 
least  one  vote  for  Tammany,  and  perhaps  prevent  several 
voters  opposing  it.     The  investigations  of  1895  made  it  clear 

1  The  report  of  the  excise  board  of  New  York  City  for  1893  shows  more  than 
nine  thousand  places  licensed  for  selling  liqnors,  and  that  more  than  $1,500,000 
were  collected  as  license  fees  daring  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  at 
least  five  persons  on  an  average  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  each  of  these  grog- 
shops, —  forty-five  thousand  persons  in  all,  or  more  than  half  the  number  of  Tam- 
many's then  majority. 

2  The  short  residence  which  New  York  laws  have  required  for  voting  in  a  city 
district  has  greatly  facilitated  both  fraudulent  registration  and  corrupt  voting. 
Neither  party  has  been  willing  to  offend  a  class  of  low  voters  which  each  has 
hoped  to  control.  When  city-party  government  shall  have  been  suppressed,  we 
may  hope  to  have  the  residential  conditions  for  voting  framed  in  the  pnblic  inter- 
est, and  not  as  now  mainly  in  the  interest  of  city  parties  and  their  managers. 
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tat  New  York  policemen  had  robbed  the  occupants  of  these 

stands  with  as  little  scruple  as  their  otlicial  superiors  had 

blaukniailed  the  policemen  aud  extorted  assessments  from 

city  salaries.     Can  any  one  be  quite  certain  that  both  classes 

of  robbers  were  not  emboldened  by  the  facta  — the  natural 

outcome  of  city-party  government  —  that  their  arrest  could 

hardly  be  made  save  by  a  policeman  who  had  paid  Tammany 

:  his  appointment;  could  hardly  be  brought  to  trial  save 

nby  a  district  attorney  and  before  a  judge  each  of  whom  had 

jaid  Tammany's  price  for  his  nomination?     Can  any  sensible 

1  think  that  so  vicious  a  8>-stem  can  be  suppressed  so  long 

s  our  laws  facilitate  party  domination  in  city  affaii-s? 

2.    If  the  exigency  would  permit,  we  would  gladly  exclude 

all  facts  disgraceful  to  New  York  City.     But  there  is  a  grave 

need  that  the  truth  should  be  known.     A  well-informed  iu- 

_quirer  has  recently  set  fortli  the  results  of  his  investigations 

nf  New  York  City  government.'     Tammany,  he  says,  "  raises 

e  sums,  but  they  are  raised  by  contributions  and  by 

ickmail,  not  by  theft."'^     "No  one,"  this  writer  further 

bays,  "who  has  not  lived   in  New  York  can   imagine  the 

sspotic  power  which  Tammany  Hall  exercises  there.     No 

sitizen  is  too  humble  to  be  beneath  its  notice ;  no  citizen  is 

a  rich  or  too  powerful  to  be  safe  from  its  interference.     In 

lany  districts  the  Republican  xiarty  organization  is  a  sort  of 

Bnnex  to  Tammany ;  many  of  the  Republican  inspectors  of 

lections  are  iu  the  pay  of  Tammany.     Rich  and  respectable 

tepuhlicans  in  the  city  sh\^nk  from  vigorous  warfare  against 

Sfammany,  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  harassed  in  I'espect 

I  their  real  estate,  their  shops,  their  railroads,  their  tax 

returns."^ 


1  Mlantic  Manlhlj/,  February,  1931,  pp.  240-381. 

*  This  tnuiaition  trom  theft  in  blackmail  irhlcli  has  1>een  xotAe  Binne  Tweed's 
[tllM  Uliutlstes  Tammany's  (ear  of  the  ereatlf  increased  power  ot  public  oplQiop. 
it  bu  probably  never  since  ISTO  got  mure  aioDey  by  iudelensible  means  tbio  it 
WM  getting  in  IS'M,  wben  public  opiDlon  had  a  brief  triumph. 

'The  beliet  ta  row  quite  general  among  tbe  beat-informed  cltizona  o(  New 
Toik  tbat  many  o(  tbe  Republicans  vho  have  been  moat  active  in  the  i^ty  organl- 
'  11  of  their  party  hare  been  guilty  of  conduct  about  as  difficult  to  justify  aa 
kst  of  the  mauagvrs  o[  Tammany  ilsolf.  At  this  time  {December,  ISQB)  ■  major- 
7  o(  tbeao  Kepublicuna  have  mode  one  of  tbe  most  iudeleusibte  party  enrolments 
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After  referring  to  the  vast  sums  extorted  by  Tammany 
from  the  liquor  dealers,  the  same  writer  declares  that  **  still 
another  and  perhaps  a  greater  source  of  revenue  is  found  in 
the  criminal  classes.  Every  gambling-house,  every  house  of 
prostitution,  pays  hush  money  through  the  police,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  police."  Referring  to  the  use  of  Tam- 
many power  for  extortion  and  blackmail  in  the  sphere  of  street 
openings,  contracts,  and  legislation,  he  gives  his  own  expe- 
rience of  payments  (in  1893)  to  Tammany  in  these  words : 
"  I  know  of  one  case  where  $2500  were  paid  by  a  corporation 
for  a  small  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  of  another  case 
where  $15,000  were  demanded  for  similar  but  more  important 
service ; "  but  he  adds  that  after  the  demand  had  been  yielded 
to,  the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  the  last  November  (1893)  elec- 
tion emboldened  a  refusal  to  pay.  He  speaks  of  another  case, 
at  the  same  period,  in  which  Tammany  demanded  of  a  cor- 
poration  $60, 000  for  some  entirely  proper  legislation ;  he  says 
"the  company  was  advised  by  its  counsel,  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar,  to  hand  over  the  money; "  but  here  again  the  same 
election,  by  defeating  the  Tammany  partj^  relieved  its  victim. 

These  statements  —  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware  —  have 
remained  unanswered  by  Tammany's  supporters.  In  view 
of  such  facts,  can  it  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  many  city -party  managers  get  rich  ?  ^ 


III 

1.  From  what  Tammany  as  a  city  party  does,  let  us  turn  to 
its  methods  and  agents  for  doing  it.     It  is  not  to  the  credit 

to  which  party  debasement  has  ever  given  birth.  If  we  conld  spare  the  space,  it 
might  be  easily  shown  that  as  early  as  the  second  term  of  President  Grant  the 
New  York  City  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  in  the  pay  of  Tammany,  and 
conspired  with  its  leaders  for  common  plunder —  a  treachery  for  which  they  were 
denounced  by  the  Republican  governor  of  New  York.  See  3  Lalor's  Cyclo.  Pol. 
ScL,  etc.,  pp.  a47,  348. 

^  We  have  no  space  for  the  definite  statements  of  this  writer  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Tammany  minions  have  persecuted  stablemen,  junk  dealers,  under- 
takers, cigar  venders,  apple-stand  keepers,  and  other  permit  holders  who  have 
failed  to  pay  the  blackmail  demanded  of  them,  have  dared  to  refuse  to  work  for 
Tammany,  or  have  ventured  to  protest  against  its  extortions  —  statements  which 
we  shall  find  that  the  New  York  investigations  of  1896  have  largely  confirmed. 
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the  prevailing  discrimination  conceruing  municipal  evila 
and  the  remedy  for  them,  that  while  the  so-called  "admirable 
discipline  "  of  Tammany  has  been  greatly  praised,  its  ten- 
dency to  corruption  andservility  have  been  much  less  noticed. 
We  have  seen  tbat  Tammany  insists  that  the  influence  of  the 
city  govemraent  may  be  used  for  bringing  voters  to  its  suit- 
port,  money  to  its  treasury,  aud  patronage  and  power  to  its 
managers,  without  other  restraint  than  the  criminal  law.  It 
everywhere  appeals  to  party  zeal,  to  selfish  interests,  to  the 
ambition  and  prejudices  of  its  adherents.  It  never  calls  for 
sacrifices  of  party  interests  to  promote  the  general  interests, 
—  holding  him  to  be  most  useful  to  his  country  who  is 
most  useful  to  the  party  majority.  It  never  imperils  the 
loss  of  votes  by  a  policy  of  reform.  It  allows  no  one  to 
overbid  it  for  the  support  of  the  vilest  voters  it  needs. 
It  claims  a  right  to  seek  victory  by  whatever  means 
it  thinks  most  promising.  Mr.  Ivins  declares  that  "the 
entire  political  machinery  ...  is  incident  to  getting  in 
the  votes  on  election  day.  Every  part  of  the  machine," 
he  sajrs,  "is  organized  with  this  object  in  view  and  no 
other." ' 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  effective  parts  of  the  Tam- 
ly  organization.  The  city  of  New  York  is  by  law  (1894) 
[Tided  into  thirty  assembly  districts,  from  each  of  which  a  - 
member  of  the  state  legislature  is  annually  elected.  In  each 
assembly  district  Tammany  has  a  separate  organization,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  very  important  party  officer  or  agent, 
designated  "a  leader,"  —  a  sort  of  patronage  purveyor,  elec- 
tioneer-in-chief, and  feudal  lord  or  boss  of  assembly  district 


t  VocAtne  PalUio,  pp.  45.4G;  and  even  Tammany's  official  puhtlcation  almost 
in  terms  admlu  an  mucli.  Tamman]/  Ball,  pp.  106, 108.  By  the  word  "  machine  " 
is  ttuaM  Ibe  combinatioo  of  despotic  organ izaUon.  coercive  part;  aetioD,  and 
lidODl  meLhods,  Uiraogh  irhicli  the  nianagera  of  a.  despotic  party  aucompllsh 
L  tbeir  unwortby  purpoBea.  The  word  "  machine  "  sngg^Bta  a  reproof,  and  implies 
potle  methods,  unpatriotic  action,  and  an  excess  of  organization  aud  party 
Ve  cannnt  accept  Mr.  hins's  suggeatiou  that  ttie  organized  metlioda 
ll  agenoiesot  any  party  may  he  properly  called  ite  machine.  It  seems  desirabla 
that  this  teproacliliil  word  shonld  be  npplied  only  in  the  Bense  we  have  indicated, 
and  that  legitimate  party  orgnulzatluns  and  methoda  shotJd  not  be  reproached 
and  discredited  bj  its  application  to  tbem. 


\ 
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politics.^  Each  leader  or  boss  of  an  assembly  district  is  held 
responsible,  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  place,  for  making  its 
Tammany  vote  as  large  as  possible,  by  whatever  means.  He 
is  given  every  power  thought  useful  for  this  purpose,  having 
patronage  to  dispense,  money  to  expend,  and  authority  for 
promising  offices,  as  well  as  places  in  the  labor  service,  for 
votes.^ 

The  assembly  district  leader  may  call  on  officials  and  em- 
ployees selected  by  Tammany  to  aid  him  in  his  electioneer- 
ing schemes,  and  they  must  do  so.  These  assembly  districts 
are  divided  by  law  into  election  districts,  there  being  1137 
election  districts  in  the  city,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
about  300  voters.*  In  each  election  district  Tammany  has 
a  captain,  as  to  whose  selection  and  conduct  the  leader 
of  the  assembly  district  is  potential.  Each  captain  has 
under  him  from  ten  to  twenty-five  subordinates,  —  say 
an  average  of  twenty  to  an  election  district,  or  one  to 
every  fifteen  of  its  voters,  —  whom  Tammany  officially 
designates  "lieutenants  or  aides."*  This  semi-military 
organization  fitly  suggests  the  military  and  despotic  disci- 
pline and  feudal  subordination  upon  which  Tammany  relies. 
The  especial  duties  of  these  "  captains  and  aides  "  and  their 
henchmen  is  officially  declared  to  be  "the  management  of 
their  election  districts,"  and  "to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  voters  in  their  election  districts,"  and,  we  may  add,  to 
induce  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  vote  the  Tammany 
ticket, — the  theory  being  apparently  that  of  the  celebrated 
division  into  "blocks  of  five."^  Thus  the  whole  power  of 
the   central  machine  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  voter. 

1  In  1895  a  change  was  made  by  Tammany  under  which  there  were  two  lead- 
ers appointed  for  each  assembly  district,  and  the  amended  constitution  of  New 
York  which  then  went  into  effect  provided  for  thirty-five  assembly  districts  in 
New  York  City.  Since  this  was  written,  the  law  creating  the  Greater  New  York 
has  caused  changes  in  details  but  not  in  system  or  methods. 

3  The  Republican  party  in  the  city  has  had  an  analogous  organization, — 
largely  modelled  after  that  of  Tammany, —which,  however,  was  modified  in  1895. 

s  This  was  before  the  assembly  districts  were  increased  in  1895. 

*  Mr.  Ivins  thinks  that  one-fifth  of  New  York  City  electors  are  under  the  pay 
of  parties,  or  candidates,  on  election  days.    Machine  Politics,  p.  72. 

<  Tammany  Hall,  p.  63. 
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Rvery  Tammany-selected  officer,  and  especially  every  police- 
man and  police  justice,  is  espected  to  assist  these  leadere, 
captaiiia,  and  aides.  To  threaten  Tammany's  frown  and  to 
promise  its  favor  —  the  favor  and  frown  as  well  of  at  least 
many  of  the  officers  Tammany  elects  or  appoints  —  are  the 
potential  arguments  of  this  vast  electioneering  force  —  a 
force  which  seems  to  be  equal  to  one  out  of  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  voters. 

Ita  membei-s   aie  continually  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 

oflSce  or  other  favors,   if  they  increase  the  Tammany  vote. 

■hey  dread  dismissal  and  disgrace  if  they  do  not.     They 

3  offices   and  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  labor;  they 

aidy  and  report  the  weak  side  of  every  voter's  character  and 

indition ,  they  suggest  how  particular  voters  may  be  easiest 

Sajoled,  coerced,  or  bribed;  they  explain  how  the  wish  for  a 

^cen»e  or  a  permit,  or  the  fear  of  losing  one,  may  be  made  to 

tontrol  the  most  votes.     Their  doings  altogetlier  constitute 

I  nefarious  and  despotic  kind  of  activity  as  discreditable  to 

lose  who  engage  in  it  as  it  is  useless  for  any  good  purpose, 

fades  all   municipal  politics.      There  have  probably 

jen  more  than  ten  thousand  of  these  electioneererg,  bribers. 

ind  intimidatera  in  the  service  of  Tammany  in  New  York 

City  at  the  same  time. 

8.  Under  the  city-party  system,  patronage  favors  and 
spoils  are  ajtportioned  among  the  districts,  and  the  head  of 
each  has  a  voice  in  awarding  them, — a  practice  which 
strongly  t^nda  to  bring  inferior  men  into  office.  The  elec- 
tion district  captain  has  much  of  the  duty  of  a  spy  and  an 
informer, — he  is  a  Lilliput  boas  under  the  leader  of  the 
assembly  district.  —  with  ample  means  of  making  his  in- 
fluence effective.  He  is  powerful  for  awarding  and  with- 
drawing peimita  through  a  wide  range  —  fiom  those  for 
vaults  to  those  for  selling  peanuts,  apples,  and  soda.  He 
haa  many  ways  of  harassing  independent  voters,  and  filling 
his  own  pockets  at  the  same  time.  He  can  easily  make 
himself  the  terror  or  the  efficient  champion  of  the  keepers  of 
tdging-houses,  bawdy  dens,  and  junk-shops,  for  he  can  in- 
noke  the  aid  of  his  powerful  leader.     He  suggests  to  Tarn- 
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many  policemen  and  police  justices  those  who  should  not 
be  arrested  at  all,  those  who  should  be  let  off  easily,  those 
who  should  feel  the  severities  of  the  law, — and  especially 
when  a  Tanmiany  leader  — his  direct  boss  —  may  be  presid- 
ing as  a  justice  in  a  police  court. 

4.  Before  a  laborer  could  get  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  city,  prior  to  the  reform  of  1895,  he  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  captain  of  his  district,  and  such  approval  was 
regarded  as  involving  a  pledge  to  vote  for  Tammany.  Thus 
many  voters  were  secured,  and  a  spirit  of  servility  was  de- 
veloped. Imitating  the  extortions  of  Tammany,  these  cap- 
tains seem  to  have  exacted  a  commission  from  the  laborers 
for  their  inSuence  in  securing  them  employment,  thus  giving 
a  practical  significance  to  the  boss's  declaration  we  have  cited 
from  the  North  American  Review^  which  declares  that  "all 
the  employees  of  the  city  government  .  .  .  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Tammany  organization," — a  method  of  dealing 
with  the  honest  laboring  classes  which  is  not  only  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence  but  an  outrageous  invasion  of  their 
liberty. 

In  these  facts  we  can  see  that  under  the  city-party  system 
the  captains  of  the  election  districts  are  their  local  bosses, 
much  as  the  leaders  are  the  local  bosses  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, and  the  boss-in-chief  is  the  feudal  master  of  the  party- 
ruled  city.  Hence  to  eliminate  the  boss  system  from  Tam- 
many, or  from  any  city  governed  by  a  party,  its  primary  and 
fundamental  organization  must  be  framed  anew.  The  city- 
party  system  as  naturally  produces  new  bosses  as  the  hydra 
produces  new  heads. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  been  saying  to  himself  that  these 
captains  and  their  lieutenants  do  very  little  that  is  useful, 
and  that  their  activity  is  as  mischievous  and  degrading  as  it 
is  needless.  They  do  nothing  for  the  education  or  moral 
elevation  of  the  people;  they  appeal  mainly  to  their  greed, 
their  party  spirit,  and  their  fears.  They  cause  no  indepen- 
dent, worthy  citizens  to  vote.  It  would  be  far  better  if  there 
were  no  captains  or  aides,  so  that  the  people  could  freely 
vote  according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty.     The  vile  voters 
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would  not  in  that  event  be  hustled  to  the  polls,  and  most  of 
them  might  not  vote  at  all. 

IV 

1.  The  functions  of  the  assembly  district  leaders  —  inevi- 
table under  the  city-party  system  —  are  so  important  that  we 
should  get  a  clear  view  of  their  doings.  Offices,  patronage, 
and  spoils — save  the  smaller  allowed  to  the  captains,  and 
such  as  the  boss-in-chief  retains  for  himself  —  are  apportioned 
among  these  leaders  —  each  leader  being  the  local  party-pur- 
veyor and  boss  of  his  assembly  district.  He  is  regarded  as 
responsible  for  its  party  management.  To  him  all  party 
adherents  within  his  district  must  be  duly  obedient,  if  they 
would  have  any  favors  or  any  position  in  the  party. 

These  leaders  have  no  duties  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  city  government  or  with  the  education,  the  political 
principles,  or  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
district  leaders,  to  whom  the  election  district  captains  owe 
a  feudal  allegiance,  are  in  theory  responsible  to  the  general 
committee  of  Tammany,  but  the  powers  of  this  committee 
are  in  practice  substantially  exercised  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee made  up  of  the  assembly  district  leaders  themselves 
and  the  chairmen  of  three  other  committees.^  These  leaders 
—  each  a  sort  of  feudal  lord  in  his  own  assembly  district  and 
selfishly  interested  in  the  increase  of  his  own  power  and  that 
of  his  associate  leaders  —  are  subject  to  the  boss-in-chief. 
They  are  otherwise  irresistible  under  Tammany,  and  the  city- 
party  system  generally. ^ 

2.  The  duties  of  leaders  require  adroit  men  of  a  partisan, 
proscriptive,  and  audacious  cast  of  mind,  undeterred  by  nice 

1  Machine  Political  pp.  16, 17 ;  Tammany  IlalU  pp.  63,  136. 

3  Mr.  Ivins  tells  us  that  "  the  district  leader  ...  is  as  a  rule  chosen  by  the 
boss  of  the  party,  or  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  other  district  bosses/' 
save  in  cases  where  a  leader  has  a  personal  following  strong  enough  to  compel 
his  selection.  He  further  says  that  in  practice  the  boss-in-chief,  and  the  few 
with  whom  he  advises,  give  general  directions  which  the  district  leaders  obey, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  able,  in  conformity  thereto,  to  govern  his  district. 
Mach.  Pol.,  pp.  8, 10,  46.  This  machinery  for  party  despotism  is  certainly  very 
ingeniously  contrived. 
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scruples  as  to  the  methods  of  gaining  voters.  Their  primary 
and  paramount  duty  is  to  increase  the  vote  of  their  party  by 
every  possible  means,  and  we  have  seen  what  effective  forces 
for  the  purpose  are  at  their  command.  They  are  generally 
unscrupulously  active  in  discharging  it,  bringing  every  form 
of  human  depravity,  imbecility,  and  ignorance  to  the  polls. 
They  and  their  minions  search  the  garrets  and  the  cellars, 
the  prisons  and  the  asylums,  the  grog-shops  and  poorhouses ; 
they  lead  and  hustle  to  the  ballot  boxes  the  vilest  specimens 
of  humanity  which  can  be  made  to  cast  a  vote.  The  elec- 
torate of  New  York  City  is  thus  debased  by  thousands  of  vile 
voters,  who,  but  for  this  party-leader  solicitation,  coercion, 
and  activity,  would  probably  rarely  vote  at  all.^ 

Yet  we  must  not  assume  all  these  leaders  to  be  wholly 
unpatriotic  or  consciously  corrupt.  Some  of  them  are  doubt- 
less patriotic  and  sincere;  some  of  them  have  so  idealized 
their  party  and  have  become  so  completely  the  victims  of  an 
intense  party  spirit  and  vicious  methods  as  to  have  no  just 
sense  of  their  pernicious  influence  as  leaders  or  of  their 
higher  duties  as  citizens.  The  fierce,  blind  partisans,  who 
think  everything  done  by  their  own  party  to  be  right,  and 
everything  done  by  their  opponents  to  be  wrong,  hardly  think 
it  wrong  to  serve  their  party  by  gaining  voters  by  means  how- 
ever reprehensible. 

8.  City-party  leaders  are  selected  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unembarrassed  by  very  serious  scruples  as  to  the 
means  of  gaining  voters.  Neither  the  managers  of  Tam- 
many, nor  of  its  city-party  opponents,  have  ever  been  known 
to  dismiss,  or  even  to  condemn,  a  leader  for  the  most  flagi- 
tious use  of  his  opportunities,  or  to  reject  a  vote  however 
corruptly  obtained  by  him.     To  know  well  the  haunts  of  the 


^  In  1894  a  yain  effort  was  made  to  subject  to  some  form  of  pnnishment  the 
leaders  and  their  minions  who  attempted  to  secure  the  votes  of  inmates  of  a 
municipal  poorhouse.  Party  leaders  and  captains  have  insisted  that  idiots  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote.  In  February,  1894,  cases  were  before  a  criminal  court  of  New 
York  City  in  which  the  shameful  fact  was  established  that  the  inmates  of  the 
city  prison,  through  the  efforts  of  party  agents,  had  been  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
district  where  it  is  situated  on  the  ground  of  their  having  gained  a  residence  for 
voting  therein  by  living  in  the  prison  itself. 
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(sgraded  and  corrupt  voters  and  how  to  bring  them  to  the 
(oUs ;  to  be  apt  in  preventing  complaints  against  the  sup- 
•porters  of  Tammany  by  which  votes  would  be  lost;  to  be 
ocpert  in  procuring  lenient  treatment  for  Tammany  malefac- 
tors at  the  hands  of  policemen  and  police  justices ;    to  be 
ilful  in  the  base  arts  of  naturalization,  registration,  and 
Noting,  and  in  the  counting  of  votes ;  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
tecting the  officers  who  prostitute  their  authority  in  aid  of 
Tammany,  and  in  harassing  their  opponents;  to  be  expert  in 
.  all  the  diabolical  ways  of  increasing  the  vote  of  the  criminal 
od  depraved  classes ;   to  know  how  to  get  the  most  votes 
wible  in  return  for  offices,  labor-service  places,  licenses, 
ait6,  and  money,  used  as  spoils.  —  these  are  important 
K|>arts  of  the  qualifications  for  a  Tammany  leader.^ 

These  leadei-s  need  no  identification  with  the  higher 
interests  of  a  municipality,  no  ability  for  influencing  patriotic 
r  noble  minds,  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  religious, 
moral,  or  educational  efforts  by  which  municipal  life  is  puri- 
fied and  elevated.  They  have  no  functions  in  these  higher 
spheres.  They  would  not  be  less  effective  if  they  were 
pugilists,  gamblers,  or  horse-racing  politicians.  Most  of 
leir  activity  is  in  the  sphere  of  base  motives  and  immoitil 


It  would  be  far  better  for  a  city  if  most  of  the  voters  whom 

party  leaders,  aided  by  their  captains,  bring  to  the  polls  did 

not  vote  at  all,  and  probably  most  of  them  would  not  if  not 

corruptly  persuaded  or  frightened.     What  spectacle  could 

I  more  humiliating  to  an  American  patriot,  or  more  dis- 

Keful  to  his  country,  than  those  often  presented  in  grog- 
Ibops,  low  lodging-houses,  and  gambling-dens  when  party 

bders  and  captains  of  different  parties,  cash  in  hand,  are 


r  1  Hr. Ivins eives Uiese IIIaBtratioDs of  tbe  doiagsof  tbeeo  leadera:  "Ayoiiiig 
a  is  BrrBHtcd  for  fast  driTing,  tbe  district  leader  moat  visit  a  police  Jiutlce  and 
le  for  bim-  ...  A  citf  ordlniuico  hns  been  riolsted, .  .  .  tha  leader  must 
see  tbe  c«rporatioD  attorney  and  bnvs  tbe  complaint  pigeonboled,  or  see  tbe  jas- 
Uce  and  have  it  dismissed  ...  If  a  liquor  dealer  la  arrested,  tbe  leader  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  bis  escape  nnpunlsbed.  There  is  no  patron* 
age."  says  Mr.  ItIds,  "  ivbicb  a  londer  doalret  so  much  ,  .  .  as  places  on  tbe 
police  force."     Mack.  Pal.,  pp.  II.  12,  13. 
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competing  for  the  support  not  only  of  the  most  vile  among 
their  own  native-born  citizens,  but  among  the  degraded  and 
criminal  emigrants,  as  ignorant  of  our  laws  and  language, 
perhaps,  as  they  were  regardless  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  they  have  fled.  In  such  scenes  of  party  election- 
eering, we  may  see  the  real  application  of  much  of  the  money 
contributed  by  respectable  party  zealots  or  cowardly  men  of 
business,  who  would  shrink  from  directly  authorizing  the 
use  which  these  party  leaders  make  of  it. 

The  power  of  the  Tammany  leaders  over  the  criminal  class 
^has  been  immense.  Who  can  tell  how  heavy  blackmail  a 
gambler  or  a  burglar  must  pay,  or  how  many  votes  he  must 
provide,  to  make  it  certain  that  —  by  the  advice  of  a  leader  —  a 
policeman  will  not  arrest  him  or  a  police  justice  will  not  hold 
him?  The  influence  of  Tammany  leaders  and  captains  upon 
the  execution  of  contracts  and  the  enforcement  of  ordinances 
is  great  and  profitable.  Mr.  Ivins  makes  it  clear  that  if  a 
city  contractor  would  have  mild  inspections  and  favorable 
interpretations  of  their  contracts,  they  had  better  stand  well 
with  the  leader  of  the  district  where  their  work  is  done.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  positions  of  leaders  should  be  earnestly 
sought,  as  well  for  profit  as  for  power,  or  that  those  who  fill 
them  should  —  like  bosses  of  a  higher  order  —  become  rapidly 
and  mysteriously  prosperous,  if  not  rich? 

5.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  our  great  cities  have  not  been  aroused  to  the  peril  of 
so  flagitious  a  party  system,  in  respect  to  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  managers  of  New  York  City  have  been  less  guilty 
than  those  of  Tammany  largely  because  they  have  not  had 
so  much  power,  or  so  many  oflSces  and  places  to  fill.  If  the 
horde  of  these  vile  voters  —  probably  from  three  thousand  to 

\  six  thousand  in  number  in  the  old  New  York  City  —  whom 
this  system  brings  to  the  polls  could  be  gathered  in  a  public 
square,  possibly  even  those  leaders  and  captains  would  be 
abashed,  and  certainly  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
the  city  would  be  appalled  at  so  ominous  a  suggestion  of  the 
impending  calamities  which  city-party  government  threatens. 

6.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  painty  leaders 
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i  unfit  to  hold  office,  and  especially  any  office  of  a  judicial 
tnature.     Yet  Mr.   Ivins  has  shown  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
IvheD  Tammany  ruled  the  city,  its  assembly  district  leaders 
twere  receiving  about  $119,000  annually  in  salaries  from  the 
lioity  treasury,  and  that  her  captains  were  as  liberally  provided 
Kfor  in  the  same  way.     He  further  stated  that  the  leaders  of 
'the  Republican  party  in  the  city  were  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing $32,000  annually  as  olhcial  salaries  from  the  city.     The 
reader  must  decide  whether  these  facts  disclose  a  conspiracy. 
Obviously,  a  ruling  city  party  could  not  more  effectively 
nilence  the  ctiticism  of  it«  opponents  and  secure  impunity 
mioT  its  own  maladmiuistratiou  than  by  bribing  the  leaders  of 
■their  opponents. 

In  189-1  the  leaders  and  captains  of  Tammany  were  receiv- 
Itng  still  larger  sums  as  city  officers.     Six  police  justices,  who 
tirere  among  its  leadei-s,  were  receiving  $48,000  in  annual  city 
fcsalaries.^    Other  Tammany  leadera  were  also  receiving  large 
Isalaries  annually  from  the  city:  one  was  a  coroner,  for  whom 
I  Tammany  bruisers  would  naturally  be  grateful;  two  were 
I  police  commissioners,  and  another  was  an  excise  commis- 
P  sioner,  positions  in  which  the  zeal  of  Tammany  partisanship 
and  the  spirit  of  a  leader  are  a  public  scandal  and  calamity ; 
another  was  a  fire  commissioner,  a  place  in  which  there  is 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  prostituting  power  for  party 
advantage.     In  every  one  of  these  places  a  decent  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  imperatively  requires  candid  and 
impartial  officers,  utterly  unlike  the  district  leaders  whom 
a  ruling  city  pMty  selects  to  manage  its  elections.     To  all 
Boeh  officers,  the  duties  of  a  party  leader  would  be  repulsive. 
Itshould  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  anything  generically 
LpecuUar  and  bad  in  the  Tammany  leader  system,  it  being 
roDly  the  most  developed,   despotic,   and   degrading  result 
•toward  which  the  city-party  system  is  everywhere  tending. 
iThe  Republican  party  in  the  city  of  New  Vork  had  its  organi- 
sation and  leaders,  much  like  those  of  Tammany,  in  each 

I  This  makiDg  o[  police  Justices  oat  ot  party  leaders  ia  so  srosa  a  TiolBtion  of 

■  Jnalieeanddecency  that  wdBhall  treat  the  anbjeut  in  anothei  chapter  in  the  light 
■At  ftdditional  lacta. 
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assembly  district,  and  they  had,  before  1894,  become  intoler- 
able.^ 


1.   Since  the  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  made,  the  pro-  I 

ceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York  City  have  strik- 
ingly confirmed  the  evidence  it  contains  of  the  common  guilt 
of  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  great  city  parties  and  of  their 
conspiracy  together  for  betmying  the  people  and  cheating  at 
elections.     Within  a  month  (TVIarch,  1894)  a  leader  and  other   , 
electioneering  agents  of  each  of  the  great  parties  have  been  i 
taken  to  state  prison  on  the  same  train  for  common  fraud  or 
conspiracy  in  the  same  New  York  City  elections.     These  pro-   ' 
ceedings  are  very  instructive.     They  were  not  taken  by  either 
party  orits  managers,  neither  apparently  caring  for  self -vindi- 
cation or  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  but  had  their  origin  in 
a  non-pai-tisan  organization, —  the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso-   I 
ciation.     A  committee  of  this  body,  made  up  of  adherents  of 
both  parties,  investigated  the  facts  and  caused  the  authorities 
to  bring  large  numbers  of  the  culprits  before  a  grand  jurj-. 
Though  the  investigation  was  of  necessity  limited,  the  as- 
tounding number  of  thirty-seven  distinct  crimes,  involving   | 
seventy-five  offenders,  were  found  to  have  been  committed  I 
almost  wholly  by  party  agents  in  a  single  election.     About  | 
forty  of  them  were  convicted. 

Though  the  larger  iiroportion  of  the  offenders  were  adhe-  I 
rents  of  Tammany,  yet  among  those  convicted  were  several 
Republican  election  oiBcers  who  betrayed  their  party  to  its 
opponents.  The  offences  were  of  a  motley  variety,  ranging 
from  perjury,  vote -stealing,  the  fraudulent  counting  and  re- 
jecting of  votes,  and  conspiracies  of  various  kinds  between   . 

1  In  18i«  the  Repuljlicana  reoreaniiedlhemaalves  iatbecltyotNewYorkiti  ths  | 
hope  of  relief.  The;  made  the  small  electioo  diitrfct  inslead  uf  Iha  asaemblf  I 
district  the  unit,  but  they  retained  tbe  part;  methods,  and  aa  a  resalt,  as  we  i' 
elsewhere  show,  the  abuses  under  the  new  orgauiiation  have  oven  been  «■ 
than  under  the  old,  and  they  have  since  abandoned  tbe  Utile  distriot  system  In  de- 1 
spalr.  We  Imve  only  to  tnm  to  Philadelphia  to  see  that  ibe  obief  evils  are  due  l«  J 
the  party  syntem  rather  than  ta  the  particular  party  in  power.  The  New  York  .1 
Democraia  aUo  made  a  sort  of  party  rearganitatlon  at  nearly  the  same  time,  bi 
it  was  so  superficial  as  lo  leave  the  old  party  methods  Btill  dominant. 
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'(Election  inspectors  of  different  parties,  down  to  the  most 
contemptible  forms  of  lying  and  miscellaneous  depravity, 
highly  suggestive  as  to  the  degrading  effects  of  city-party 
control  of  elections. 

2.  So,  also,  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature 
irbich  investigated  municipal  abuses  in  New  York  City  in 
«94  had  its  origin,  as  its  report  declares,  in  "resolutions  by 
various  prominent  and  representative  commercial  and  nninic- 
ipal  reform  organizations  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  which 
charges  were  miwle  against  the  police  department; "  and  we 

Lnay  add  that  no  party  and  no  party  managers  or  leaders  had 
my  part  in  causing  the  investigation  to  be  made  until  the 
public  opinion  demanding  it  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
safely  resisted.  Yet  despite  such  facts,  tens  of  thousands 
of  worthy  citizens,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  thoughtlessly 
accept  the  partisan  theories  that  all  great  forces  for  reform 
and  all  chances  of  good  city  government  must  spring  from 
political  parties.     Instead  of  choosing  fair-minded,  impartial 

I  persons  to  count  their  votes,  as  they  would  to  count  their 
lone3rs  or  to  educate  their  children,  they  select  rival  pairs 
f  intense  partisans,  —  openly  admitting  that  no  one  of  them 
!Bn  be  trusted  alone. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  strange  that  thoughtful 

■iDflQ  are  more  and  more  clearly  seeing  that  the  city-party 
system  is  inevitably  vicious,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so 
as  our  cities  grow  larger.  Very  likely  the  reader  has  been 
saying  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  these  assembly  district 

'  leaders  were  abolished,  and  what  they  do  were  not  done  at  all. 

^Burely  if  the  vile  voters  they  bring  to  the  polls  should  not 
rote  at  all,  no  city  would  be  the  worse  for  it-  If  one  party 
thus  lost  more  voters  than  another,  it  would  be  that  party 
which  is  most  corrupt,  degraded,  and  despotic.  Every  city 
party  excuses  itself  for  making  corrupt  appeals  for  the  vile 
and  mercenary  vote  by  declaring  that  if  it  should  forbear  to 
compete  for  it,  its  opponents  would  capture  the  whole  of  it. 
Obviously,  we  ran  suppress  this  evil  only  by  expelling  the 
rty  methods  from  city  and  village  affairs. 
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VI 

The  influence  of  Tammany,  and  of  city-party  theories  and 
methods  generally,  upon  police  administration  has  been  disas- 
trous, and  it  threatens  still  greater  evils.  The  subject  will 
be  treated  at  large  elsewhere,  but  some  fundamental  princi- 
ples should  be  noticed  here.  These  propositions  seem  to  be 
indisputable :  (1)  That  a  policeman  should  not  be  a  partisan 
and  should  utterly  disregard  both  the  political  and  religious 
opinions  of  citizens;  (2)  that  in  making  selections  for  the 
police  force,  these  opinions  should  not  be  considered;  (3)  that 
a  policeman  should  not  allow  zeal  for  any  party  or  sect  to 
affect  his  official  conduct;  (4)  that  his  tenure  of  office  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  any  party,  but  upon  personal  merit 
and  fidelity  alone ;  (6)  that  no  party  should  be  allowed  to 
impose  any  assessment  or  duty  upon  him;  (6)  that  no  party, 
faction,  or  party  leader  should  be  permitted  to  coerce  him  or 
to  ask  any  favor  at  his  hands ;  (7)  that  the  police  force  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  governmental  power  which  any  party  or 
boss  may  use  for  its  own  advantage. 

Yet  we  have  seen  that  Tammany  and  the  city-party  system 
repudiate  and  habitually  violate  every  one  of  these  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  providing  police  commissioners  who  will 
protect  the  rights  and  just  independence  of  the  members  of 
the  police  force,  Tammany  —  often  aided  by  its  opponents  — 
has  placed  it  in  charge  of  scheming  politicians  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  leaders,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  prostitute 
it  for  partisan  purposes.  To  make  a  party  leader  a  police 
commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  flagitious  offences  of  which 
a  party  or  a  mayor  can  be  guilty.  When  of  late  two  of  the 
police  commissioners  were  Tammany  leaders  appointed  by  a 
Tammany  mayor,  and  the  other  two  were  Republican  party 
leaders,  also  appointed  by  a  Tammany  mayor,  there  was 
exhibited  a  burlesque  of  justice  and  of  official  duty  and 
decency  which  disgraced  republican  government  itself. 

Such  appointments  practically  say  to  every  policeman: 
"  You  have  as  good  a  right  as  your  party,  its  leaders  or  boss. 
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3  use  your  authority  for  private  advantage  and  to  coerce  and 
intimidate  everybody  witliin  your  power."  Tlie  lesson  was 
easily  learned,  and  the  degradation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
police  force  of  New  York  City  was  the  consequence.  The 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  which  investigated  this 
force  in  1895  declares,  in  substance,  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of  election  districts  almost  every 

k  conceivable  crime  against  the  elective  franchise  was  either 

L^jonimitted  or  permitted  by  the  police ;  that  Tammany  gained 
many  votes  by  their  connivance;  that  the  police  were 
Bometiues  found  to  stand  in  actual  hostility  to  efforts  to 
"suppress  vice  " ;  that  witnesses  who  were  subpcenaed  by  the 
committee  stood  in  terror  of  the  police ;  that  men  of  business 
were  harassed  and  annoyed  in  their  affaire ;  that  strong  men 
hesitated  when  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  oppression, 

_.^d  whispered  their  stories, ^ 

If  anything  could  be  more  lamentable  and  ominous  than 
3  facts  which  the  committee  reported,  it  would  be  the  part 
their  duty  which  they  failed  to  discharge.      They  ap- 

■jarently  had   no   condemnation  for  party   tests   for   police 
BScers;  no  rebuke  for  seeking  party  advantage  tlirough  the 

'  use  of  police  authority;  no  objections  to  making  police 
commissi  on  el's  and  police  justices  out  of  party  leaders;  no 
suggestions  for  taking  the  police  force  out  of  party  politics; 
no  non-partisan  remedies  for  protecting  worthy  policemen, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  against  cruel  in- 
justice at  the  hands  of  piratical  party  leaders  and  corrupt 

,  partisan  commissioners  and  justices. 


1  The  report  seems  lo  show  that  nearly  a  hnndred  pDliCBmen  were  paraded  be- 
fore the  committee,  who  had  been  convicted  ot  unwarranted  assaults  un  i-llizpDa 
and  yet  bad  never  been  suxpended  tram  duty :  that  Ibe  levying  or  blackmail  by 
potieemen  upon  assignation  houses,  gambllng'deDS,  and  other  places  of  illegal 
nsort  bad  been  reduced  almost  to  a  system  ;  that  their  proprietors  paid  lor  their 
illegal  privileges ;  (hat  the  outcasts  of  socletj  paid  pntrolioon  lor  the  privilege  ot 
soliciting  on  the  streets ;  that  a  police  commissioner  hardly  seemed  ashamed  in 
coufesslag  that  be  habitually  favored  candidates  for  appointments  upon  tbe  police 
lor  party  reasons;  that  appointments  l«  this  force  —  especially  when  Dot  made 
tor  party  reasons  — were  gcocrally  mudo  upon  the  payment  ol  a  bribe  of  $300 
or  more,  and  that  promotions  were  secured  by  liie  payment  ol  money  —  a  cap- 
taincy costing  (torn  810,000  to  SIS.OOa 
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1.  Most  of  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  relations  of 
Tammany  and  the  city-party  system  to  the  police  force  is 
applicable  to  their  relations  to  the  police  courts.  Yet,  as  in 
many  cities  of  the  Union  evils  of  a  serious  character  have 
their  origin  in  party  interference  with  the  minor  criminal 
courts,  and  these  evils  have  had  their  extreme  development 
in  New  York  City,  the  subject  deserves  further  notice.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  has  a  jurisdiction  which  is  in  part  civil 
and  in  part  criminal,  but  in  New  York  City  the  criminal 
part  of  this  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  police  justices. 
Prior  to  the  reform  made  in  1896  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
justices  in  the  city,  who  were  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  About  eighty  thousand  arrested  persons 
—  more  than  two  hundred  each  day  —  were  annually  brought 
before  these  justices.  A  large  part  of  this  horde,  who  vote, 
are  members  of  the  vile  class  of  voters  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  party  leaders  and  captains  lead  and  hustle  to  the  polls. 

It  seems  to  be  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  propositions 
we  have  just  laid  down  as  applicable  to  policemen  are  equally 
applicable  to  police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Just 
in  the  degree  that  these  officers  are  partisans,  or  desire  to 
make  their  judicial  action  beneficial  to  any  one  party  rather 
than  another,  they  are  unfit  to  be  justices,  and  are  likely  to 
conspire  with  politicians  and  party  leaders  in  the  prostitution 
of  judicial  authority  for  party  advantage.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  sensible  people  are  unable  to  see  that  par- 
ticular sectarian  or  party  opinions  are  no  part  of  the  useful 
qualifications  for  being  a  justice. 

Yet  vast  numbers  of  worthy  citizens,  unconsciously  yield- 
ing to  a  besotted  party  spirit,  enter  into  vicious  party  con- 
tests for  selecting  these  justices  on  party  grounds, —  citizens 
who  would  nevertheless  feel  insulted  if  charged  with  a  purpose 
of  gaining  party  advantage  through  judicial  action.  Why, 
then,  do  parties  everjrwhere  interfere  with,  and  generally 
dominate,  the  choice  of  police  justices,  while  many  good 
citizens  take  no  part  in  their  selection?    The  reasons  are 


^lain.  Law-abiding  citizens,  not  regarding  theniBelvea  aa 
likely  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  justices, 
quite  generally  neglect  to  exert  their  influence;  and,  aa  a 
consequence,  small,  unscrupulous,  partisan  lawyers,  or  base 
politicians  ignorant  of  the  law,  for  the  most  part  secure  these 
offices.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1894,  when  the  reform 
movement  began  to  he  effective,  only  six  of  her  fifteen  police 
I  jQfltices  were  lawyers  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  knew  the  law 
K^iey  assumed  to  administer.^ 

2,  Tammany,  and  city  parties  generally,  have  treated 
criminal  justices  as  partisan  forces  to  be  used  for  their  own 
advantage.  It  would  be  utterly  indefensible  even  to  select 
all  of  them  from  their  own  party,  but  they  have  done  much 
.  worse.  They  have  sometimes  made  police  justices  out  of 
lifhose  preeminently  unscrupulous  ami  diabolically  expert 
party  manipulators  who  can  be  found  among  "city-party 
leaders."  Such  a  leader  is  as  unlit  to  be  a  police  justice  as 
a  pimp  is  to  teach  a  young  ladies'  school  or  a  wolf  is  to  guard 
a  sheepfoM. 

By  putting  these  leaders  into  the  seats  of  criminal  justices, 

kibe  very  men  whose  party  duty  it  is  to  increase  their  party's 

■TOtes  to  the  utmost,  even  by  coercing  and  bribing  criminals 

md  desperadoes,  are  made  to  preside  at  inquiries  into  their 

fiences  with  authority  to  dismiss  charges  against  them. 

lie  same  party  leader  who  last  week  pei'fected  a  scheme  for 

curing  fifty  fraudulent  votes,  may  next  week,  as  a  police 

utice,  sit  in  judgment  both  upon  the  voters  and  the  poli- 

Hcians  who,  under  his  order,  cooperated  in  the  execution  of 

the  scheme.     A  more  scandalous  burlesque  of  party  decency 

and  judicial  propriety  than  this  union  of  a  party  leader  and 

a  justice  in  the  same  person  can  hardly  be  imagined.     To 

long   escape   municipal  degeneration   under  such   methods 

would  be  little  less  than  a  miracle.     Yet  we  repeat  that  at 

'  tlie  end  of  1894  at  least  six  Tammany  leaders  were  police 

tstices  by  the  appointment  of  Tammany  mayors." 

)  Bat  Dnder  the  ameodcil  law  since  enacted,  no  one  can  be  sneh  ■  police  Juttics 
ig  hs  hfta  been  a  practising  lanjer  for  at  least  Ave  yuars. 

a  woTttiy  ot  notice  tbat  the  tew  Republlcxiu  who  had  recentlf.  batore 
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8.  It  is  impcNssible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
justices  being  upright  lawyers,  endowed  with  a  high  sense 
of  justice  and  great  moral  courage.  They  have  vast  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  their  action  attracts  very  inadequate 
attention  from  the  public  press.  Under  these  powers  about 
a  third  —  that  is,  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  each  year — 
of  the  prisoners  brought  into  the  police  courts  are  summarily 
discharged  by  these  magistrates.  The  immense  influence 
which  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  bold,  unscrupulous 
party  leaders  sitting  as  police  justices  —  urged  on  by  their 
fellow-leaders  and  by  their  boss-in-chief,  their  feudal  lord, 
—  may  exert  upon  politics  and  the  criminal  classes  in  a 
vast  city  is  almost  indescribable. 

Such  leaders,  ignorant  of  the  law,  sitting  in  police  courts, 
are  demoralizing  spectacles,  of  which  an  enlightened  city 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  They  embolden  every  criminal,  de- 
prive the  law  of  a  great  part  of  its  terrors,  disgust  and  alarm 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  degrade  the  courts  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  standards  of  city  parties  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  have  sunk  below  those  which  prevailed  even 
among  the  feudal  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century;  for  the 
latter  compelled  the  execrable  King  John  to  accept  this  lan- 
guage of  the  forty-fifth  section  of  the  Magna  Charta :  "  We 
will  not  make  any  justice  .  .  .  but  of  such  as  know  the  law 
of  the  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it,"  —  language, 
apparently,  which  our  city-party  managers  could  not  be 
induced  to  approve.  They  think  it  easier  to  bend  mere 
ignorant  politicians  to  their  purposes  than  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  well-educated  lawyers  who  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  condemnation  of  an  enlightened  profession. 

The  grossest  favoritism,  great  injustice,  and  the  discharge 
of  many  criminals  unpunished  have  been  the  result  of  this 
Tammany  justice  system.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  large  part 
of  the  ineflSciency  and  degradation  of  the  police  force  of  New 

1895,  reached  the  police  bench  were  mostly  party  leaders,  and  hardly  of  a  better 
class  than  the  Tammany  justices.  A  Republican  meat-dealer  and  politician,  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  seems  to  hare  been  the  one  most  favored — so  uniformly  does 
party  domination  tend  to  degrade  criminal  justice. 
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York,  disclosed  in  1895,  were  caused  by  such  police  justices? 
Even  an  upright  policeman  might  distrust  the  utility  of 
bringing  a  criminal  minion  of  the  party  leader  of  a  district 
before  that  leader  himself  sitting  as  its  police  justice, —  if, 
indeed,  the  policeman  would  not  incur  some  personal  danger 
by  doing  so. 

VIII 

A  few  more  words  will  not  only  illustrate  another  phase 
of  city-party  depravity,  but  will  show  the  fallacy  of  relying 
so  much  as  some  municipal  reformers  do  upon  autocratic 
mayors  as  an  agency  for  municipal  reform.  The  appoint- 
ments of  all  these  ignorant  and  partisan  justices  were  made 
by  such  mayors,  who  never  exposed  or  even  rebuked  them, 
though  their  power  to  do  so  was  ample.  We  know  not  what 
election  promises  were  in  the  way  of  their  discharging  such 
a  dut3^ 

It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  of  these  mayors  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  Tammany  appointment  of  police  justices 
(Januaiy,  1893)  the  term  of  Justice  Kilbreth  had  just  ex- 
pired—  a  justice  who  had  been  preeminent  on  the  police  bench 
for  fidelity,  capacity,  and  legal  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
the  mayor,  compliant  to  his  party  and  disregarding  an  out- 
spoken public  opinion  and  a  manifest  duty,  refused  to  reap- 
point this  admirable  magistrate.  But  President  Cleveland 
soon  made  him  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York, — so  much 
higher,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  is  the  moral  tone  of  a 
national  party  than  that  of  a  mere  city  party. 

To  the  police  justiceship  thus  vacant  the  Tammany  mayor 
appointed  a  notorious  Tammany  leader,  who  had  long  been 
a  favorite  of  the  liquor  dealers;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  appointed  another  Tammany  leader,  who  had  no  supe- 
riority for  the  place,  to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment.^ Thus  every  lawyer  and  criminal  in  New  York  City 
were  practically  told  that  distinguished  non-partisan  ability 
to  administer  justice  was,  in  the  view  of  the  ruling  city  party 
and  its  mayor,  of  quite  inferior  importance  to  being  an  effec- 

1  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  6, 1893. 
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tive  party  leader  who  could  use  o£Bicial  power  for  mere  party 
advantage.^ 

Thoughtful  readers  have  quite  likely  been  asking  them- 
selves why  mayors  should  appoint  these  justices  at  all,  say- 
ing, perhaps,  that  mayors  are  not  likely  to  be  good  judges  of 
judicial  qualifications,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  election 
promises  mere  party-elected  mayors  have  little  liberty  —  and 
generally  not  much  inclination  —  to  look  beyond  the  selfish 
interests  of  their  party  and  the  need  of  winning  votes  for 
themselves.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall,  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  present  a  plan  for 
the  selection  of  these  justices  by  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts.* 

1  Mr.  Strong,  the  next  mayor  of  Ne^  York,  was  elected  by  a  combination  of 
adherents  of  different  parties  brought  together  by  the  power  of  the  reform  senti- 
ment on  a  platform  which  declared  that  city  administration  should  be  conducted 
according  to  non-partisan  business  methods.  He  appointed  a  superior  class  of 
police  justices,  among  whom  were  adherents  of  different  parties,  and  all  of  whom 
were  experienced  lawyers.  A  great  improvement  in  the  police  courts  has  been 
one  of  the  results. 

«  See  Ch.  XVU. 
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APTEE     VI.  — MUNICIPAL     GOVERNMENT    BY    PARTY    AS 
ILLU8TBATBD  BY  THE  TAMMANY  DEMOCRACY  {concluded} 

Tendanc;  of  clt;-psrt]r  domlnalloD  M  partlsiin  dospotiam  and  servility.    Need 

~  of  ooUDteractlng  it.  Proper  spheie  of  part;  clulis.  Nature  and  dangeraiu  tea- 
dency  of  Tammany's  club  system.  Nnmber  and  power  of  tier  parly  clubs,  Tlielr 
doings,  alma,  and  iuttueuce.  Their  military  and  partisan  spirit  —  doing  notliing 
lor  the  higher  ends  of  city  life.  Tammany's  semi-military  display  of  brute  force 
ftt  cnQventions :  its  cost,  Its  ominous  purpose  and  vicious  inlluence.    Chicago  bas 

f  adopted  Tammany's  theory.    The  peril  it  portends. 

The  Tammany  boss-la^cbief.     The  boss  system  a  natural  product  oF   the 

.  oUjr-party  system.  Tbe  boss  system  a  osurpation  and  a  peril,  yet  a  necessity  of 
■  city-party  spoils  system.  Relation  of  boss  a.vstem  to  our  constituliona  and 
IftHS.  Why  no  worthy  party  needs  a  boas.  The  necessary  quail  fications  of  a 
boss.  His  fanrtions.  Boss  hostile  to  true  Home  Role,  and  to  the  usefulness  of 
■Ml«  and  national  parties.  Tammany  continues  the  worst  of  city-parly  practices. 
FMt  relations  of  Tammany  to  the  police  force.    The  bi-partisan  police  system  u 

J.  BaggMting  remedies  for  the  evils  we  have  considered.   The  instructive  New  Yorlc 

I  ^pdlce  law  of  IWT,  and  what  it  aiiggests. 

The  New  York  Bonrd  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  a  condamnation  o( 
the  Tammany  system,  and  as  suggesting  the  kind  of  city  council  we  need.  Com- 
poiltlon  and  great  significance  of  tbla  Board, 

The  unique  government  of  the  olty  of  Washington,  Its  efficiency.  What  it 
tMches  M  to  pan;  government,  autocratic  mayocs,  and  the  kind  of  city  councils 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  mechanism  of  city  parties  to 

lome  of  their  effects  and  purposes  not  generally  well  under- 

Litood.     One  of  the  tendencies  of  American  party  politics, 

Upeeially  in  large  cities,  is  to  more  and  more  impair  the 

pMsential  independence  of  the  individual,  and  to  bring  him 

I  ander  a  feudal  servility  to  party  majorities.     It  is,  therefore, 

L  of  great  importance  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  to  sup- 

pesa  to  the  utmost  this  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Every  statesman,  we  must  think,  would  be  glad  to  have 

r  young  men  and  women,  especially  in  cities,  so  instructed 

B  to  give  them  a  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  political  subjects 

md  party  issues  before  they  join   any  party  and  thereby 

scome  subject  to  passions  and  interests  which  make  candid 

Hudgments  thereafter  very  difBcult.      On  the  other  hand, 

(ftlous  partisans  and  especially  party  leaders  and  bosses 
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naturally  desire  to  have  all  the  young  men  they  can  hope 
to  control  brought  under  the  influence  of  partisan  organ- 
izations, and  committed  to  partisan  theories,  before  a  de- 
veloped judgment  has  advanced  them  beyond  the  easy 
domination  of  mere  habit  and  passion. 

Hence,  very  generally  in  large  cities  where  politics  are 
most  degraded,  politicians  and  party  managers  have  gath- 
ered young  men  —  often  mere  boys  and  sometimes  even 
girls  —  into  societies  and  clubs,  and  have  subjected  them 
to  a  sort  of  semi-military  and  feudal  discipline  in  aid  of 
partisan  servility  and  domination.  Tammany  has  been 
conspicuous  for  such  a  policy.  Especially  is  this  practice 
vicious  in  city  affairs,  where  parties  mainly  contend  not 
about  principles,  but  about  offices,  patronage,  and  spoils. 
We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  worst  examples  of 
these  tendencies  in  New  York  City,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

1.  The  partisan  club  system  of  Tammany  which  has  be- 
come a  potential  force  for  evil  is  as  unique  as  it  is  ominous ; 
though  the  Republican  clubs  have  gone  far  in  apparent  imi- 
tation of  the  Tammany  system.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Clubs  as  well  as  other  societies  for  patriotic 
endeavor,  for  social  intercourse,  for  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  for  promoting  the  discharge  of  public  duties 
are  both  legitimate  and  useful,  and  not  the  less  so  when 
they  have  no  party  tests,  but  tests  of  character,  for  member- 
ship.^ 

So  a  political  party  may  properly  form  clubs  for  the 
discussion  of  its  principles  and  for  their  dissemination  by 
legitimate  methods.  But  when  a  city  party  or  faction  like 
Tammany,  having  no  fixed  principles  and  tolerating  no 
criticism  of  its  managers  or  methods,  forms  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  autocratic  power  and  of  drawing 
voters  into  servile  obedience  to  its  leaders,  the  case  is 
very  different  and  the  consequences  are  inevitably  perni- 

1  The  City  Club  and  the  Good  Government  Clubs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  many  similar  organizations. 
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ioua.  This  club  system  is  an  effort  to  utilize  both  parti- 
Ban  and  social  forces  for  party  purposes.  The  philosophical 
expounder  of  Tammany's  theory,  whom  we  have  quoted, 
tells  us  that  "the  social  devetopraent  of  Tammany,  lat- 
terly, has  been  very  decidedly  increased."^ 

Tammany  makes  each  of  the  assembly  districts  of  the 
city  a,  centre,  or  feudal  domain,  for  a  Tammany  club,  of 
wliich  the  district  leader  is  the  local  boss.  Each  of  these  , 
assembly  districts  —  to  use  the  words  of  the  official  exposi- 
tion of  its  affairs  —  is  not  only  "a  regular  headquarters  of 
the  district  committee,  wliich  is  always  open,"  "but  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  there  is,  in  addition,  ...  a  club- 
house," "  and  many  of  these  club-houses  have  been  especially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  tlie  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  modern  club-houses."' 

Some  of  these  club  buildings  are  said  to  be  "  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  elegant,  with  bowling-alleys,  billiards,  card 
and  smoking  rooms,  cafes,  and  all  the  usual  accommodations, 
furnished  at  a  very  low  rate  of  dues."  Here  the  meetings 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  assembly  district  are  held. 

The  work  just  cited  says  the  members  of  these  clubs 
'  talk  nothing  if  not  politics,"  and  after  referring  "  to  the 
-dances,  balls,  picnics,  excursions,  and  outings  of  all  sorts ' 
■tinder  Tammany  direction,  as  being  "  almost  invariably  suc- 
iful,"  its  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  social 
influence  thus  aroused  is  a  valuable  help  in  the  way  "of 
strengthening  the  political  power  of  Tammany  Hail."^  He 
makes  it  plain  that  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Tammany 
proselytism  promoted  by  these  clubs,  wliich  young  men  and 
boys  who  hope  to  be  Tammany  officera  and  laborers  know 
how  to  make  useful  to  themselves.  Even  the  shiftless  fel- 
lows who  wish  to  be  remembered  when  Tammany  distrib- 
utes coal  and  other  articles  to  the  poor  at  the  city's  expense 
are  pretty  sure  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  shouting  party 
processions  in  which  these  cluba  take  the  lead.  Every  man 
who  seeks  favors  under  Tammany  government  naturally 
3  Tammany  Hall,  pp.  G3,  61. 
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sends  his  children,  —  if  not  money  or  refreshments,  —  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  club  dances,  picnics,  and  outings. 

Neither  Tammany's  exposition  of  itself  nor  the  writer  last 
cited  tells  us  how  the  great  sums  of  money  —  apparently 
several  millions  of  dollars  —  have  been  obtained  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  purchase,  furnish,  and  adorn  these  club- 
houses —  probably  over  thirty  in  all  —  and  to  open  them  "  at 
a  low  rate  of  dues,"  to  Tammany  supporters.  But  the 
masters  of  a  vast  metropolis  who  can  sell  nominations  and 
levy  assessments  at  rates  fixed  by  themselves  —  and  who  are 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  Republican  leaders 
of  the  legislature  —  can  hardly  be  much  embarrassed  by  a 
mere  matter  of  money  for  such  a  purpose.  Every  speculator 
in  party  favors,  knowing  that  club  influence  may  give  him  a 
valuable  city  contract  or  prevent  his  bad  work  being  faith- 
fully inspected,  will  certainly  contribute  liberally  to  the 
Tammany  club  of  his  assembly  district. 

2.  Though  no  methods  of  improved  city  government  or 
lessons  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  may  be  taught  in  these 
clubs,  they  are  far  from  being  idle.  Angry  managers  of 
local  factions  gather  in  them  to  have  their  quarrels  adjusted 
by  the  leader  or  boss  of  the  assembly  district  who  presides 
there;  to  them  the  election  district "  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
aides  "  go  to  make  reports  to  the  leader  as  to  how  patronage 
may  be  most  effectively  used,  and  how  party  opponents  may 
be  easiest  cajoled,  bribed,  or  frightened.  At  these  meetings 
it  is  decided  what  licenses  and  permits  should  be  granted  or 
revoked,  in  what  cases  policemen  should  be  severe  or  lenient 
toward  pawnbrokers,  grog-shop  keepers,  bawdy-house  keepers, 
and  gamblers,  and  who  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  dance 
hall,  put  up  a  barber  pole,  or  continue  a  street  obstruction. 

In  these  clubs  also  are  considered  what  offenders  should 
be  discharged,  or  severely  punished,  by  the  police  justices,  — 
justices  who  are  perhaps  themselves  presidents  of  the  clubs, 
—  and  what  amount  of  Tammany  money  and  patronage 
should  be  used  to  defeat  an  independent  candidate. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  Tammany  club  system  is 
useful  and  without  danger,  it  is  desirable  that  every  city 
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party  should  build  great  partisan  club-houses  in  all  the 
assembly  districts,  and  there  gather,  organize  under  party 
leaders,  and  discipline  and  drill  according  to  military  rules, 
all  the  children  of  the  districts  —  thus  beginning  to  develop 
and  teach  much  earlier  in  life  and  much  more  effectively 
than  ever  before  all  the  theories  and  methods  of  partisan 
warfare  in  cities. 

The  theory  on  which  these  clubs  are  based  helps  us  to 
comprehend  the  whole  city-party  system.  Just  as  the  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  and  aides  go  to  the  club-houses  to  do  fealty 
to  the  district  leaders  who  preside  there,  — as  feudal  lords  or 
bosses  of  the  assembly  district,  —  these  leaders  go  to  Tam- 
many Hall  itself  to  do  fealty  to  the  boss- in-chief,  who  there 
rules  dii'cctly.  It  is  a  system  which  everywhere  increases 
partisan  despotism  and  servility,  and  everywhere  impairs 
personal  independence.  It  brings  all  bosses  and  leaders  — 
even  those  of  different  parties  —  into  sympathetic  relations, 
and  makes  conspiracies  between  them  both  easy  and  natural. 

4.  Politicians  and  partisans  who  think  that  the  great  pur- 
pose of  parties  is  to  enforce  a  vigorous  discipline,  to  increase 
the  party  vote,  and  to  suppress  all  independent  action,  will 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  club  system  —  toward  which 
all  city-party  action  is  tending.  But  thoughtful  citizens 
who  comprehend  the  evils  of  an  excessive  and  despotic  party 
Bpirit  and  discipline  will  see  with  anxiety  a  development 
which  brings  party  divisions  and  demoralizing  party  influ- 
ence into  the  amusements  of  social  life,  and  teaches  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  in  their  dances  and  at  their  picnics, 
that  their  enjoyment  has  been  made  possible  by  the  favor  of 
a  great  party.  Tammany  has  counted  the  cost  of  this  seduc- 
tive way  of  making  converts  and  vassals,  and  has  found  it 
piofitable.  It  helps  explain  the  mystery  of  its  vast  power.' 
It  waa  shown  in  the  investigation  of  1895  that  these  clubs 

I  since  thB  so-called  "  Greater  New  York  "  was  Treated  in  1837.  Tammany  hs> 
been  indnatrioualy  weaving  (hv  uetwork  at  its  clubs  over  al)  tbc  territory  ailded 
tn  the  former  city.    Tbe  ominoiis  enlargement  of  tbe  powor  of  tlie  central  Tam- 
many dab  of  the  metropolla  since  the  election  of  that  year  has  arrested  genentl         _ 
■ttentioD.  ^^^J 
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were  much  frequented  by  New  York  City  policemen,  and 
with  such  demoralizing  consequences  that  even  Tammany 
police  commissioners  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to  for- 
mally condemn  the  practice. 

5.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  in  our  great  cities  when 
from  the  partisan  clubs  of  the  hostile  parties,  in  all  the 
assembly  districts,  semi-military  processions  shall  go  forth 
to  great  party  meetings  and  picnics,  —  the  paraders  shouting 
for  their  respective  leaders,  and  singing  their  exciting  party 
songs,  —  we  shall  have  more  reasons  than  now  for  studying 
the  admonishing  club  history  of  the  Roman  and  Italian 
republics,  in  which  their  club  processions  appear  as  hostile 
bands  ready  for  deeds  of  blood.  Processions  from  these 
Tammany  clubs  already  march  under  their  club  flags  to  the 
sound  of  partisan  and  martial  music. 

6.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  been  comparing  the  doings 
of  these  clubs  with  the  manifold  activities  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges  —  of  the  innumerable  societies  for 
charity,  benevolence,  and  patriotic  endeavor  —  which  are, 
with  the  noble  minds  who  lead  them,  the  potential  forces 
for  the  moral  elevation  and  glory  of  enlightened  cities. 
These  clubs  have,  apparently,  no  share  in  these  great  efforts 
and  agencies  for  civilization,  righteousness,  and  self-sacrifice. 
Acting  on  the  low  plane  of  selfishness,  ambition,  and  party 
spirit,  they  seem  to  require,  on  the  part  of  their  adherents, 
no  self-denial,  no  non-partisan  or  altruistic  efforts  for  the 
general  welfare.  A  thoughtful  citizen  can  hardly  ponder 
these  facts  of  our  municipal  life  without  painful  reflections 
—  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  divergence  in  our 
cities  between  the  forces  which  are  political  and  those  which 
are  educational,  moral,  and  religious. 

II 

1.  The  same  aggressive  spirit  which  has  caused  the  mana- 
gers of  Tammany  to  appropriate  social  forces  by  means  of  clubs 
has  also  caused  them  to  display  great  bodies  of  their  followers 
at  state  and  national  conventions  with  an  obvious  purpose 
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of  demonstrating  their  brute  power,  and  influencing  these 
bodies.  This  novel  display,  which  has  hardly  yet  arrested 
public  attention,  may  be  the  first  exhibition  of  a  new  mu- 
nicipal force  which  may,  within  a  generation,  become  very 
potential  in  American  politics.  We  have  seen  that  the 
constitutional  convention  of  New  York,  in  1894,  ftilt  the 
need  of  guarding  the  state  against  city  domination,  and  a 
New  York  law  of  1896  provides  for  a  city  which,  within  the 
present  generation,  may  contain  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  state  —  may  even  now,  by  making  common  cause  with 
one  other  large  city,  make  and  repeal  laws  at  pleasure.^ 

How  is  this  city-party  domination  likely  to  be  used? 
Mr.  Ivins  gives  an  estimate  to  the  effect  that  Tammany 
spent  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  ou  its  representation  to 
the  Chicago  National  Convention  of  1884,  where  it  made 
an  ostentatious  display  of  mere  physical  force  —  perhajis 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind.^  At  the  last  inauguration 
of  President  Cleveland  —  to  whose  party  theories  tliose  of 
Tammany  were  in  broad  contrast,  yet  from  whom  its  mana- 
gers doubtless  hoped  for  patronage  —  it  was  represented,  at 
enormous  cost,  by  several  thousands  of  its  partisans  —  there 
having  been  eight  railroad  trains  filled  with  them,  under 
the  lead  of  her  boss,  her  sachems,  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
several  of  the  police  justices  of  the  city,  and  others  of  its 
partisan  officials,^  These  tliousands  of  her  brawny  champions 
were  ostentatiously  paraded,  in  semi-military  array,  upon 
the  streets  of  the  national  capital  —  an  exhibition  of  half- 
civilized  party  spirit  and  menacing  purpose  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  recent  semi-official,  Tammany  publication  to  which 
we  have  referred.*     It  was  a  spectacle  to  make  a  patriot  not 


■  See  luHher  on  this  »nbject,  Ch.  XVin.  '  Maeh.  Pol.,  p.  62. 

»  y.  Y.  Ti'im.  March  2.  Vm.  _ 

*  Tammany  Hall.  This  pulitlcnlion,  wHL  n  tiger  rampftiit  on  its  frontixpiee^.J 
iwmmeiids  toTammnny  for  imitatloti  tlie  qualities  ot  the  tiger,  the  voU,  the  bekf^'l 
tinil  the  fox;  &tid  it  republishes  an  nrticle,  which  nppi^ared  OTet  the  HAine  o(  thn 
present  Imsa  of  Tammany,  In  the  yorlh  American  Revieie,  Id  which  politics  Is 
dpclared  to  be  vta,  and  the  snccess  ot  the  Jacobin  Cinb  ts  held  up  tor  an  ailmlra- 
tion  only  interior  to  that  due  to  the  "  TammaDy  Democracy,"  which  i«  declared 
"  to  have  no  aqnallo  political  oSatH  the  world  orer."  Tammani/ Ball.pf.St-SS, 
66.  6T. 
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only  ashamed,  but  anxious  for  his  country.     In  describitig  i 
the  violent  and  corrupt  days  of  Rome  before  Ciesat  became 
emperor,  Mommsen  pictures  scenes  of  partisan  violence  and 
passion  which  seem  far  less  incredible  after  such  a  spectacle 
at  Washington. 

2,  In  October,  1893,  the  New  York  City  journals  contained  I 
accounts  of  railroad  trains  carrying  fourteen  parlor-car  loads  1 
of  men  of  Tammany  to  a  New  York  state  convention  at 
Albany.  This  Tammany  delegation  was  under  the  ger 
charge  of  the  mayor  of  New  York,  but  in  divisions  headed  . 
by  the  sheriff,  excise  commissioners,  lire  commissionerBi  j 
police  justices,  civil  justices,  and  other  city  officials  —  altol 
gether  a  striking  illustration  of  the  city-party  theory  ol  I 
municipal  government.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  it  would  f 
have  been  far  more  creditable  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  I 
to  each  of  these  officers  had  the  latter  kept  away  from  tha  J 
convention,  but  we  can  foresee  from  their  conduct  what  is  I 
likely  to  happen  under  city-party  domination  when  our  J 
cities  shall  have  become  much  larger.^ 

The  evidence  thus  exhibited  of  an  overflowing  party  I 
treasury,  which  the  reader  may  think  could  never  have  I 
been  filled  from  the  legitimate  earnings  of  city  officers  orl 
otherwise  than  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  is  but  the  1 
smallest  part  of  the  ominous  significance  of  this  brutal  dis- 
play of  city-party  power.'  Who  can  be  certain  that,  in  no  I 
remote  future,  if  the  city-party  system  shall  prevail,  the  | 
delegates  from  a  few  great  cities,  combining  their  numbers  j 
and  vast  financial  resources,  will  not  be  able  to  dictate  the  | 
nominations  of  both  governors  and  presidents  ?     If  the  Tara- 

■  New  and  admonialiiDg  developments  of  the  (cily)  parly  systBin  an  now 
occarring  tiuce  (he  text  was  wtitten.  In  November,  1S9T.  a  tew  days  liefiire  the 
mayoralty  election  in  New  York  City,  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  memberB  of  a 
city  party  of  Chit^ago.  —  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Tammitny, — with  ibe  mayor  of 
ChitMigo  at  their  bead,  niiule  an  osteatatioua  jaamey,  In  semi -military  array,  to 
New  York,  in  aid  of  carrying  the  election  of  Tammany's  candidate  for  id 
Some  of  the  New  York  junrnals  suggeated  that  the  hotels  regarded  aome  of 
strange  people  as  qnite  undesirablo  guests.  Who  can  t«ll  what  such  precedent! 
lor  intliieiiciug  elections  may  lead  to?  Tammany  may  three  years  hence  send  » 
thousand  uf  lla  bruisers  to  help  elect  a  mayor  of  Chicago,  or  five  tbonsaod  to 
influence  a  convention  for  noiuinatlng  a  president. 

'  See  Ch.  XVIIl.  as  to  Tammaoy's  abundant  funds. 
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many  method  ia  followed,  regiments  of  the  regular  armvj 
may  be  required  to  keep  the  peace  during  the  sessions  of  a 
national  convention. 


III 

1.   The  city  boas-in-chief  is  the  most  developed  and  charac- 
teristic  production  of  our  city-party  system,  and  without  1 
understanding  liim  the  system  cannot  be  comprehended.     A  I 
party  may  legitimately  have  a  leader  to  expound  its  prin-J 
ciples  and  to  advise  as  to  its  policy,  but  not  the  semi-military  I 
despot  or  the  patronage-mongering  autocrat  which  is  called  | 
a  boss.     It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  a  despotic,  I 
semi-military  party  system,  unrecognized  by  the  laws,  and 
whieli  provides  for  many  separate   jurisdictions  and  local 
commanders,  makes  a  despotic  commander-in-chief  essential 
both  for  harmony  and  for  vigor.     A  system   which  is  at 
once  despotic,  military,  and  mercenary  must  have  a  despotic 
chief  and  self-executing  methods;   for  it  cannot  rely  upon  I 
appeals  to  the  courts,  to   reason,   or  to  justice,  —  it  being 
unknown  alike  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 


I  man 

,_      I  fore 


We  hear  much  of  a  superficial,  delusive  theory  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  source  of  our  municipal  evils  is  the  boss 
himself,  as  if  the  carbuncle  and  the  cancer  were  the  cause  of 
the  bad  blood  which  has  produced  them.  The  Tammany 
system  or  any  unrestrained  party  system  enforced  in  city 
affairs  will,  aa  we  have  seen,  from  its  very  nature  produce 
an  endless  series  of  bosses.  The  boss  system  is  an  excrea- 
eence  upon  our  constitutional  system,  which,  like  all  excre*- 
cences,  springs  from  diseased  conditions,  and  perversions  of 
natural  forces.  The  boss  system  and  the  city-party  system 
can  exist  only  when  parties  have  transcended  their  sphere 
and  become  despotic  and  mercenary  —  only  when  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  consequence,  has  lost  much  of  his  true  inde- 
pendence and  has  become  servile  to  parties  and  their 
managers.  The  power  which  makes  the  boss  a  potential 
force  is  the  measure  of  the  uidependence  and  liberty  which 


I 


ich^J 
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the  citizen  has  lost  by  becoming  a  party  vassal.  To  restore 
that  liberty  and  independence  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
boss. 

The  despotism  administered  by  the  boss  does  not  spring 
from  himself  but  from  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  party 
which  created  him.  No  American  constitution,  no  useful 
law  or  sound  municipal  principle,  no  needs  —  arising  out- 
side the  circles  of  party  despotism  —  require  or  allow  a  boss 
of  any  kind.  He  has  no  legitimate  or  useful  functions.  He 
is  as  undesirable  as  a  shark  in  a  fish-pond  or  a  feudal  lord 
in  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Few  opinions  are  so  superficial 
as  that  which  assumes  that  to  merely  overthrow  a  boss  will 
suppress  the  false  theories  and  methods  which  have  pro- 
duced him.  The  members  of  every  party  and  faction,  if  not 
blinded  by  party  spirit,  would  see,  in  the  disgraceful  and 
corrupt  doings  of  the  boss  they  tolerate,  evils  for  which  they 
are  individually  responsible.  The  boss  is  no  worse  than  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  make  him.  To  suppress  the  boss 
system  we  must  suppress  the  false  and  partisan  spirit  and 
theories  from  which  it  grows. 

2.  A  boss,  either  state  or  municipal,  can  rightfully  have 
no  sanction  in  the  laws  or  the  ordinances,  no  place  under 
the  administration,  no  recognition  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  has,  in  fact,  no  legal  exist- 
ence. Both  government  and  society  are  complete  without 
him.  He  has  no  authority  which  it  is  not  a  discredit  alike 
to  a  party,  to  a  city,  and  to  a  state  to  recognize.  No  court 
could  without  disgrace  treat  him  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the 
power  which  he  prostitutes  or  of  the  money  which  he  extorts 
—  or  which  bad  citizens  put  in  his  hands  —  for  influencing 
legislators  or  carrying  elections. 

When  a  party  has  thus  come  under  a  feudal  discipline  and 
a  spoils  system,  outside  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  it  has 
created  a  necessity  for  managing  its  own  affairs  by  self- 
executing  methods  of  its  own  creation  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  laws  cannot  recognize.  There  is  no  resource 
left  but  the  creation  of  an  extra-legal,  secret,  despotic,  exec- 
utive boss  to  administer  the  new  system  —  the  motive  forces 
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of  which  are  party  spirit  and  selfish  hopes  and  fears.  Th*^ 
bo33  system,  in  other  words,  is  self-executing,  propelled  bjT 
the  selfish  and  partisan  forces  of  human  nature.  It  is  botJi  I 
a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution  and  a  defiance  of  the  \ 
laws  and  the  courts.' 

3.  The  fact  that  a  city  party  will  make  a  boss  out  of  such 
men  as  it  would  not  venture  to  nominate  for  mayor  —  none 
of  the  bosses  of  New  York  City  having  ever  been  made  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  —  ia  highly  significant.  He  can 
only  be  a  leader  in  a  sphere  outside  the  government  and  the 
laws  —  from  which  he  wages  war  upon  them.  No  boss  ever 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  of  his  party  [ 
no  party  faithful  to  its  principles  ever  needs  or  tolerates  I 
a  boss.  The  boss  is  the  natural  and  inveterate  enemy  of  ^ 
civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  corrupt  practice  reform, 
nomination  reform  —  in  short,  of  all  reforms  which  would 
establish  the  independence  of  the  voters ;  for  their  triumph 
would  be  his  suppression. 

4.  Politicians  and  party  zealots  are  willing  to  support  the  ] 
despotism  of  the  boss  because  through  him  they  expect  to  1 
monopolize  the  offices  and  spoils,  and  get  their  share  of 
them.  They  are  lured  to  bis  support  by  the  chances  —  of 
the  gambler  and  the  lottery  ticket  holder  —  of  winning  the 
large  prizes  of  party  victory  through  his  favor.  A  hundred 
politicians  and  office  seekers,  little  and  great,  may  be  held 
in  leash  by  a  boss  through  the  hope  of  gaining  a  single  a 
or  contract,  which  has  been  dangled  alluringly  before  the 
eyes  of  all  of  them.  To  offend  tlie  boss  imperils  every  vas- 
sal's chances  of  spoils,  or  an  election. 

According  to  the  boss  system,  the  patronage,  offices,  and  ' 
spoils  which  a  party  controls  are  regarded  as  a  common  I 
fund,  —  belonging  to  its  regular  adherents  in  good  standing 
with  the  boss  —  of  which  he  is  administrator,  with  ample 
powers  for  awarding  it  ^especially  in  the  way  of  aiding  or 
defeating  office  seekers  and  legislation.  They  fawn  before 
him,  for  their  fate  depends  upon  his  favor.     The  will  of  the 


It  withoDt  pecnllsr  fitaesB  IbRt  like  Iwit  bom  of  Tunintui; 
ta  ol  its  commiciee  of  finance. 


ay  (189*)  wu  ^^1 
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boss  may  defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  noblest  citizens  —  one 
of  whom  was  lately  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  New 
York  ;  or  may  make  an  unknown  person  governor  —  as  New 
York  has  recently  learned. 

5.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  boss-in-chief  are  obvious. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  courage,  of  quick  obser- 

-^  vation,  a  firm  disciplinarian,  a  good  judge  of  partisan  and 
selfish  forces,  and  of  all  the  motives  of  criminal  life.  He 
needs  to  be  an  expert  in  the  nature  of  politicians,  and  in 
the  arts  of  partisan  manipulation.  He  must  have  —  or  be 
thought  to  have  —  enough  of  that  kind  of  honesty,  which 
even  gamblers  need,  to  induce  politicians,  office-seekers,  and 
unscrupulous  rich  men  to  put  faith  in  his  promises,  and  to 
trust  him  with  money  for  unlawful  purposes  ;  and  yet  skill 
and  audacity  enough  in  the  arts  of  secrecy  and  deception 
to  prevent  his  use  of  it  being  disclosed — even  though  it 
debauches  officers  and  bribes  legislatures.  He  must  be  an 
intolerant  partisan  by  nature,  who  thinks  —  or  pretends  to 
think  —  his  party  always  right  and  his  opponents  always 
wrong.  He  must  have  few  scruples  as  to  gaining  voters  and 
defeating  opponents  by  such  methods  as  we  have  seen  that 
party  leaders  and  captains  employ.^ 

But  he  needs  none  of  the  higher  capacities  for  statesman- 
ship, none  of  the  noble  endowments  which  elevate  or  adorn 
political  life,  no  respect  for  manly  independence  in  politics. 
He  may  be,  apparently,  so  regardless  of  the  good  opinion  of 
the  better  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  be  willing  to  allow 
charges  in  the  foremost  journals,  imputing  disgraceful,  if 
not  criminal,  conduct  to  him  to  remain  unanswered.^ 

6.  To  be  a  successful  boss  it  is  not  essential  for  a  man  to 
have  rendered  services  or  to  possess  qualities  which  in  a  so- 
cial or  moral  sense  give  distinction  or  command  respect.  He 
need  not  be  identified  with  the  reputable  wealth,  the  great 
business  interests,  the  culture,  the  art,  the  refinement,  the 

1  See  Ch.  V. 

>  See  on  these  points :  X.  T.  Evening  Post,  Oct.  6, 1895,  and  Nov.  23, 1895 ; 
N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  4, 1895 ;  Harper* s  Weekly,  Dec.  23, 1893,  and  May  13  and  23, 
1894;  N,  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  7, 1895. 
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commerce,  the  philanthropy,  the  churches,  op  the  charities 
of  the  8tat«  or  the  city  of  which  he  may  be  the  political 
tyrant.  He  may,  indeed,  be  distinguished  for  very  different 
qualities  and  relations  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
here. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  boss-in-chief  are  easily  stated.  He  is 
the  chief  engineer  for  working  the  machine,  the  chief  mana- 
ger for  carrying  elections,  the  chief  spoilsman  for  operating 
the  spoils  system,  the  chief  purveyor  and  patronage  mon- 
gerer  for  apportioning  moneys,  offices,  and  spoils  which  his 
party  has  won.  He  settles  the  contentions  about  the  aa- 
signment  of  patronage  to  districts.  He  receives  and  uses 
the  money  which  unscrupulous  men  and  corporations  may 
intrust  to  him  for  having  the  power  of  his  party  used  to 
defeat  the  bills  they  dislike,  and  to  pass  those  they  favor. 
He  can  easily  use  it  in  a  way  to  aid  the  members  of  his 
party  who  are  most  subservient  to  himself,  thus  greatly 
increasing  his  own  power.  This  being  done  secretly  and 
without  liability  to  account,  allows  little  mystery  as  to  how 
a  boss  may  soon  become  rich  and  powerful.  The  chief  boss 
should  fis  the  price  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship  and  for 
defeating  or  passing  a  bill  before  the  legislature.  —  these 
matters  being  too  large  for  the  bosses  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, —  but  he  has  no  function  for  upholding  the  public 
interests  as  paramount  to  party  gain,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  boss  system  that  he  should  do  so.  It  is  natural  that  a 
boss  should  hate  an  independent  or  non-partisan  much  moro 
than  he  hates  a  party  opponent. 

8.  If  parties  would  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
objects,  —  the  dissemination  of  their  principles,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  an  effective  expression  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
freely  accept  them,  —  there  would  be  no  boss  and  nothing 
fop  a  boss  to  do.  The  election  districts  and  the  cities  would 
be  able  to  freely  choose  fit  representatives,  and  there  would 
be  no  coercion  from  beyond  them.  But  boss-led  parties  will 
not  do  this  —  the  boss  system  requiring  universal  domination 
from  the  centre  to  the  borders.  The  largest  jurisclictions 
use  their  party  power,  under  the  lead  of  the  boss, 
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the  votes  of  the  residents  of  the  smaller  districts,  —  depriving 
them  of  free  representation.  The  state  boss  uses  his  power 
to  coerce  county  and  town  elections  ;  the  city  boss  uses  his 
power  to  coerce  city  elections  in  all  the  wards  and  districts. 
Everywhere  the  boss  and  party  are  represented,  so  that 
rarely  can  the  individual  vote  freely.  The  great  Home  Rule 
policy  of  the  state  constitutions  —  intending  free  representa- 
tion for  every  locality  having  a  right  of  election  —  is  defeated 
by  the  centralized  power  of  the  party  exerted  by  the  boss 
wherever  local  sentiment  seeks  true  representation.  The 
boss  system  is  a  central  despotism.  Hence  arises  the  possi- 
bility of  legislative  bodies  in  which  nearly  all  the  members 
adhering  to  a  party  are  of  the  same  servile  kind.  They  are 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  boss  as  soldiers  obey  their 
general  or  feudal  vassals  their  lord. 

9.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  boss  system  —  which 
facilitates  secret  corruption,  as  well  as  despotism  —  that  it 
causes  unscrupulous  men  and  corporations  to  think  it  cheaper 
to  buy  their  safety  and  advantage  than  to  contend  like  men 
for  their  rights,  and  therefore  to  regard  it  as  a  good  invest- 
ment to  put  money  in  the  hands  of  the  boss.  They  prac- 
tically say  to  him:  "  Take  this  money  and  use  the  party  power 
to  defeat  the  bills  we  oppose  and  to  pass  those  we  favor. 
Let  us  both  keep  our  secrets."  No  receipt  is  given,  no 
account  is  to  be  rendered,  no  investigation  is  feared.  Is  it 
strange  that  this  boss  business  is  profitable  ?  Should  we  be 
surprised  that  bosses  of  different  parties,  having  a  common 
interest  in  a  vicious  business,  conspire  together?  Is  it 
strange  that  they  dictate  nominations  and  control  elections  ? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  towns  and  districts  do  not  have  free 
elections?  The  late  miUionnaire,  Jay  Gould,  gave  money 
to  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  obviously  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. Not  without  a  specious  justice,  he  insisted  that  as  both 
of  them  attempted  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  had  a  right, 
in  self-defence,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  —  as  he 
would  with  brigands  and  the  captains  of  pirate  ships. 
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Before  proposing  some  formal  remeilies  for  the  evils 
f  considered,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  certain  remedial 
measures  which  not  only  further  illustrate  the  Tammany 
city-party  system,  but  which  have  been  so  successful  as  to 
I  suggest  the  direction  in  which  further  relief  is  to  be  sought 
I  and  some  of  the  methods  through  which  it  can  be  easiest 
I   eecured. 

When  national  and  state  parties  had  got  control  of  city 
I  governments,  they  speedily  began  to  disregard  the  facts  that 
I  these  governments  had  been  created  and  should  be  managed 
to  promote  local  interests.  The  parties  treated  them  as  if 
'  they  existed  to  secure  party  majorities  in  national  and  state 
I  elections,  applying  party  tests,  even  to  the  choice  of  police- 
1,  and  requiring  these  officers  to  be  active  party  elec- 
1  tioneerers  —  as  Tammany  still  does. 

We  have  seen  that  no  truths  can  be  plainer  than  these : 
I  that  a  policeman  should  have  a  stable  tenure,  that  he  should 
\  not  be  a  politician,  that  he  should  treat  alike  the  adlierents 
I  of  all  parties  and  of  no  party,  and  that  he  should  neither  do 
I  nor  omit  any  act  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  injuring  any 
I  party.     The  disregard  of  these  truths  by  Tammany  and  the 
I   oity-party  system,  prior  to  185T,  had  caused  the  policemen  of 
Kew  York  City  to  be  partisan  and  corrupt ;  to  be  servile  to 
the  mayor,  tending  to  make  him  an  autocrat ;  to  be  a  potent 
and  intolerable  party  force  for  carrying  elections.     This  sys- 
tem greatly  impaired  the  independence  of  the  voters  and 
increased  the  despotism  of  the  party  majority.     The  mayor 
—  Fernando   Wood  —  dominated   the   police   force   at   that 
time  and  was  fast  becoming  both  a  municipal  autocrat  and 
a  party  boss.     The  great  body  of  the  citizens,  in  1857,  were 
as  blind  to  the  inevitable  and  intolerable  results  of  the  city- 
party  system  as  the  most  besotted  adherents  of  the  Tammany 
faction  now  are. 

Tlie  time  had  not  then  arrived  when  any  considerable 
i  number  of  voters  could  see  that  to  take  the  police  service 
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out  of  partisan  politics,  it  must,  like  the  military  and  naval 
service,  be  placed  under  a  real  non-partisan  command.  Men 
who  could  see  the  absurdity  of  selecting  a  mere  party  leader 
for  commander  of  the  army  or  navy  could  see  no  absurdity 
in  selecting  several  pairs  of  such  leaders  to  command  the 
police  force  of  the  city.  When  party  men  first  begin  to  see 
that  a  police  force  under  the  control  of  a  single  party  is  sure 
to  become  oppressive  and  corrupt,  they  do  not  at  once  adopt 
the  true  and  logical  action,  by  placing  it  under  non-partisan 
control  —  party  spirit  and  blinding  party  interests  having 
perverted  both  their  vision  and  their  judgment.  By  some 
strange  jugglery  of  reasoning,  they  place  two  or  more  pairs 
of  partisans  in  control,  though  claiming  all  the  time  that  no 
two  of  them  on  the  same  side  can  be  trusted. 

Yet,  inadequate  and  indefensible  as  the  bi-partisan  system 
is,  it  is  probably  better  than  control  of  the  police  by  a  single 
partisan.  That  system  materially  restrains  the  autocratic 
power  of  a  party-elected  mayor,  upon  which  Tammany  insists. 
New  York  public  opinion  had  become,  in  1857,  only  enlight- 
ened enough  to  try  the  bi-partisan  system,  which  is  really  an 
intermediate  stage  between  party  and  mayoralty  despotism 
on  one  hand,  and  non-partisan  justice  on  the  other. 

Yet  this  law  of  1857,  which  first  adopted  this  system,  was 
so  original  in  other  respects  as  to  deserve  some  attention 
here.^  It  created  a  police  district  made  up  mainly  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  which  a  commission  of 
five  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  mayors  of  these  cities  were  to  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  commission,  whose  other  members  were  to 
be  so  classified  that  each  was  to  hold  oflBce  for  three  years. 
The  governor  could  remove  a  commissioner  for  cause  after 
a  hearing.  No  policeman  could  be  removed  save  on  written 
charges,  and  after  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his 
defence.  Sergeants  of  police  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  policemen,  and  police  inspectors  from  among  the  ser- 
geants.    The  police  superintendent  was  to  be  selected  by 

1  Laws,  1857,  Ch.  669. 
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the  comiiiisBion,  and  was  to  supersede  the  mayors  of  these 
cities,  respectively,  as  being  the  executive  head  of  the  police 
force. 

This  law  was,  we  thiok,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  marks  an  important  advance  toward  a  non- 
partisan city  adminiotratiou.  It  made  it  impossible  lor  the 
city-party  majority  to  control  the  police  force,  and  for 
a  mayor  to  use  it  to  carry  city  elections ;  it  gave  the  police- 
men a  more  reasonable  stability  of  tenure,  and  a  right  of 
trial  on  charges  before  they  could  be  removed  ;  it,  in  sub- 
stance, declared  that  policemen  are  state  oflScera,  and  that 
the  state  may  insist  on  their  good  government.  These  were 
original  and  salutary  achievements  in  this  country,  and 
elearly  suggest  the  direction  of  municipal  reforms  in  the 
luture.i  Police  administration  under  this  law  was  very 
greatly  improved,  and  it  continued  to  be  much  the  best  in 
any  American  city  down  to  1870,  when  the  Tammany  fac- 
tion triumphed.  Other  departments  of  the  New  York  City 
government  were  soon  placed  under  analogous  commissions 
which  still  (1896)  continue  with  like  advantage.  These 
precedents  soon  resulted  in  commissions  being  provided  for 
many  cities  in  New  York  and  other  states.  The  reforms 
thus  secured  were  not  due  to  any  mayor,  or  to  any  city- 
party  majority ;  nor  were  they  gained  by  setting  the  state 
at  defiance  or  asserting  any  absolute  power  of  Home  Rule. 

Government  by  commissioners  had  so  vindicated  its  superi- 
ority to  the  old  party  system  with  autocratic  mayors,  that 
when  the  Tammany  faction  triumphed  in  1870,  it  did  not 
venture  to  supersede  commissions,  but  it  gave  the  power  of 
appointing  and  removing  the  commissions  to  the  mayors. 
This  largely  restored  the  autocratic  authority  of  these 
'Itffioera  and  party-majority  control  over  the  police  and  other 
dty  departments. 

Hating  thus  made  half  the  advance  from  party  domina- 


1  Thli  law  did  oat  In  terms  provida  (or  adherents  at  bnth  parties  IutIiik  places 
on  tbe  oommissloa.  bat  by  classltjlng  its  memlwni,  and  placing  the  mayiitB  o( 
NeiT  York  and  Brooklyn  among  tbem,  the  TMnlt  wat  prBctlcally  tbe  etcailon 
ot  A  sort  ol  bl.parllsaa  commlulon. 
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tion  and  an  autocratic  mayoralty  toward  free  and  non- 
partisan city  government,  a  clear  view  of  this  amount  of 
progress  will  help  us  much  in  completing  the  journey.  We 
cannot  continue  under  bi-partisan  commissions.  We  cannot 
expect  any  help  from  a  mere  city-party  majority.  There  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  mere  party-elected  mayor  will 
be  potential  for  reform.  We  must  count  on  public  opinion 
and  the  most  patriotic  adherents  of  both  parties,  and  not  on 
party  opinion ;  and  we  must  maintain  our  just  constitutional 
relations  with  the  state.^ 


1.  Another  example  of  the  bad  results  of  party  rule,  an 
autocratic  mayoralty,  and  the  creation  of  a  partisan  city 
council  as  a  remedy,  deserves  notice  here.  Before  1873  the 
action  of  the  party-elected  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistant 
aldermen  of  New  York  City  had  become  as  intolerable  as 
the  administration  of  the  departments  had  been  prior  to 
1857.  For  relief  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  former  year, 
which,  after  abolishing  the  assistant  aldermen,  deprived  the 
aldermen  of  substantially  all  their  powers  both  as  to  the 
imposition  and  expenditure  of  taxes.  It  conferred  the  tax- 
ing power,  so  far  as  allowed  to  the  city,  and  the  control  of 
expenditures  upon  a  board,  or  commission,  designated  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  has  since 
exercised  them  with  beneficial  results  —  powers  imder  which 
more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  annually 
raised  and  expended.  This  board  fixes  not  only  the  aggre- 
gate expenditure,  so  far  as  not  fixed  by  law,  but  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  by  each  department  and 
branch  of  the  city  government,  without  there  being  any 
power  of  changing  these  amounts  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  other  city  authority.  By  this  law  most  df  the 
local  authority  for  government,  not  already  given  to  the 
commissioners,  was  taken  from  the  legislative  department 

1  Mun.  Prob.f  Ch.  U.  and  X.,  where  Professor  Gk)odiiow  has  treated' this  sub- 
ject very  instructively. 
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md  the  mayor,  aud  was  conferred  upon  a  body  most  of 
whose  members  were  to  be  chosen  for  service  in  other  depart- 
aents.     It  was  a  great  municipal  revolution.' 

This  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  coniposed 
of  four  city  officials  besides  the  mayor,  no  one  of  them  being 
elected  or  appointed  directly  to  its  membership,  —  the  mem- 
bers being  tlie  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  the 
comptroller,  who  is  elected  for  three  years,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  ia  elected  for  two  years,  the 
president  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments,  who 
is  appointed  for  six  years,  and  the  corporation  counsel,  who 
is  appointed  tor  four  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
two  of  these  members  who  have  the  longest  terms  are 
appointed  officera.' 

2.  It  is  plain  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elected  members  of 
the  New  York  board  are  chosen  at  different  times,  and  for 
different  terms,  and  the  appointed  members  hold  their  places 
for  long  yet  unequal  terms,  they  are  likely  to  be  adherents  of 
different  parties,  and  are  at  least  quite  sure  to  represent 
diverse  phases  of  city-party  and  public  opinion.  Adherents 
of  different  parties  have  been  and  now  are  (November,  1897) 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Board  —  thus  really  giving 
some  measure  of  minority  representation  in  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  departments.  This  law  in  large 
measure  suppresses  the  mayor's  veto  power,  and  condemns 
and  defeats  the  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.  For  as  to 
financial  matters,  the  mayor's  vote  is  only  that  of  one  out 
of  five.  The  dominant  party-mnjority  of  the  hour  cannot 
longer  absolutely  control  the  administration.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  boards  are  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous,  non- 


■  He,  Conkling  Buys  the  only  important  power  remalDlng  to  the  aldermen  "  la 
to  reKDlale  ihe  use  of  streets,  bighmtys,  [o»Is,  and  public  places."  City  Govt., 
pp,  3D  and  47. 

»  N.  T.  Laws.  1873,  Ch.  335,  Soo.  113 ;  N.  Y.  Consol.  Apt.  BO.  The  corporation 
ooiinsel  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1893.  N.  V.  liws,  1803,  Ch.  106. 
Increased  sienl&eance  is  given  to  these  reTolutionary  changes  by  the  Tact 
tlwl  the  chatter  of  Broohlyn,  enacted  atter  fifteen  years'  trial  of  this  new  syt- 
'  tvm  la  Kaw  York  City,  has  pretty  closely  reprodnoed  It  tor  Brooklyn.  The 
~  ly  lit  Detroit,  and,  we  believe,  aevtad  other  cities,  have  followed  then  pmce- 
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partisan  city  council,  of  which  they  suggest  the  utility,  and 
into  which  they  might  be  in  large  measure  developed,^ 

They  bring  much  more  stability  and  experience  into  the 
management  of  city  affairs  than  was  possible  under  the 
former  system,  and  create  some  independence  of  mere  party 
dictation.  They  make  it  possible  to  pursue  a  steadier  and 
more  consistent  policy  than  can  be  attained  under  the  old  or 
the  latest  party  system.  In  fact,  the  whole  policy  estab- 
lished by  such  boards  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  according  to  which  some 
municipal  reformers  are  now  insisting  that  mayors  shall  be 
autocrats,  as  they  are  to  the  old  system  of  strict  party  rule. 

They  have  unquestionably  caused  much  improvement  in 
city  administration,  and  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn  has  been  so 
satisfactory,  or  so  far  independent  of  partisan  and  boss  dic- 
tation. No  serious  scandal  has  stained  the  records  of  these 
boards,  and  no  part  of  the  city  government  has  commanded 
a  larger  measure  of  public  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
confer  upon  these  boards  the  city  ordinance-making  power 
—  now  distributed  among  various  commissions  and  the  alder- 
men in  New  York  —  to  constitute  them  a  body  whose  action 
could  readily  supply  a  large  part  of  the  need  which  now 
exists  for  very  frequent  appeals  to  the  legislatures  for  special 
laws.  They  could  not  be  made  adequate  as  councils,  yet 
they  might  be  highly  useful  in  the  intermediate  stage  in 
passing  from  party  government  to  the  creation  of  such 
councils,  and  they  supply  valuable  suggestions  as  to  proper 
composition  of  such  bodies. 

VI 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington  — 
for  which  Congress  under  the  Constitution  makes  the  laws 
much  as  the  state  makes  them  for  other  cities  —  has  a  very 

1 8iMdi  WM  tlie  oondition  when  the  Greater  New  York  charter  was  adopted. 
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unique  lesson  for  ua  concerning  party  and  mayoralty  gov- 
ernment. Congress  had  many  years  ago  provided  for  having 
a  mayor  and  city  council  in  two  branches  for  Washington, 
and  an  executive  organization  according  to  the  prevailing 
party  theory.  City-party  government  prevailed  up  to  1871, 
but  it  became  so  corrupt  and  intolerable  that  Congress 
imposed  upon  it  various  restraints.  Still  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  abuses  continued.  In  1874  and  1876  Congress  ^ 
abolished  the  whole  party  and  mayoralty  structure,  and  pro- 
vided a  new  municipal  system  which  abolished  all  voting  as 
to  city  affairs.  Since  this  new  system  went  into  operation 
no  one  has  voted  for  any  mimicipal  officer  in  Washington  ;  it 
has  had  no  mayor  ;  there  have  been  no  local,  party  contests 
for  capturing  its  government  or  creating  municipal  virtue. 

The  law  of  1878  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  three  commissioners  to  whom  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  selection  and 
removal  of  nearly  all  its  officials,  were  intrusted.  Two  of 
the  commissioners  were  made  appointive  from  civil  life  and 
for  terms  of  three  years  ;  and  the  other  was  to  be  selected 
from  time  to  time  from  among  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  —  whose  members,  we 
may  say,  are  neither  politicians  nor  partisans.  They  are 
of  the  class  of  men  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
city  police  and  boards  of  public  works.  The  engineer  com- 
missioner, who  has  no  fixed  term  of  olBce,  is,  under  the 
commission,  practically  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  works.  The  two  other  commissioners  are  not,  in 
practice,  selected  from  the  same  party.  The  commission  — 
save  as  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  taxation  and 
expenses  —  has  much  the  same  powers  which  would  belong 
to  a  council  in  New  York  City  which  should  possess  the 
combined  authority  of  its  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  of  all  of  the  city  commissions. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  city  government  substantially  non- 
partisan.     It   not   only  discards   the   whole   theory  of  an 


>  Laws.  18T4,  Cli.  337,  and  laws,  ISTS,  Cb.  180. 
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autocratic  mayoralty  and  the  delusion  of  "holding  the 
mayor  responsible,"  but  it  has  no  mayor  whatever.  There 
are  no  elections  for  getting  municipal  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom out  of  partisan  contests  over  city  offices,  no  assembly 
districts  or  party  leaders,  no  city  party,  no  primaries,  no 
bosses,  only  able  administrators  who  become  familiar  with 
their  duties  and  feel  responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  city  of  Washington,  under  this  new 
system,  has  had  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and  respectable 
government  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  There  have 
been  under  it  no  great  scandals  or  frauds  and  only  very  small 
abuses  of  the  Tammany  or  city-party  kind.  The  sanitary 
administration  of  Washington  has  been  excellent,  its  police 
force  has  not  been  guilty  of  corruption,  its  clean,  smooth, 
and  well-shaded  and  paved  streets  have  been  generally 
admired.^ 

This  example  of  good  local  government  is  all  the  more 
interesting,  and  the  problem  solved  has  been  all  the  more 
difficult,  because  the  local  power  to  some  extent  embraces 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  as  well  as  that  of  a  city.  The 
people  of  Washington  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
their  form  of  government  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  A 
recent  writer,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  The  commissioners  are 
more  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  an  elected  executive. 
An  informal  vote,  lately  taken,  has  shown  that  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  people  favored  the  introduction  of  suffrage." 
Citizens'  associations  exist  on  a  large  scale,  and  seem  to  make 
public  opinion  an  effective  power  for  good  government.^ 

Though  we  should  not  attempt  the  suppression  of  local 
voting  for  municipal  officers  within  the  states,  yet  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  may  well  set  us  upon  revising  some 
of  our  most  confident  municipal  theories.  When  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  city-party  contests  tend  to  good 
city  government,  Washington  gives  us  no  uncertain  answer. 
When  the  question  shall  arise  whether  a  mayor  elected  by 

1  There  are  still  in  Washington  a  very  few  local  officers  whom  the  President 
appoints  and  removes  sometimes  —  to  his  discredit  —  apparently  for  party  reasons. 

2  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  September,  1897,  pp.  414,  419. 
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lOpular  vote  and  having  autocratic  powers  is  an  essential 
condition  of  such  government,  the  answer  which  Washing- 
ton gives  would  seem  to  be  nnmistakable.  And  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  republican  city  of  Paris  has  no  mayor, 
that  all  the  enlightened,  well-governed  cities  of  Europe  are 
not  only  without  mayors  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  with- 
out any  sort  of  party  government  whatever. 

3.  We  hope  our  readers  will  be  prepared  for  some  sugges- 
tions for  municipal  reform,  based  in  part  on  the  experience 
we  have  now  cited,  which  seems  to  call  for  important  re- 
visions of  several  conventional  methods  and  theories  which 
have  not  apparently  been  well  considered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  manifest  need  of  a  central,  legislative, 
non-partisan  body  in  cities,  —  some  kind  of  a  city  council,  of 
which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  New 
York,  the  commissions  in  many  cities,  and  the  unique  gov- 
ernment of  Washington  are  the  suggestion  and  prophecy, 
a  council  having  general  powers  for  making  all  city  ordi- 
nances, for  bringing  the  whole  municipal  government  into 
harmony,  and  for  abolishing  needless  appeals  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  special  laws.  This  council  must  represent  not  mere 
parties,  or  i)arty  opinion,  but  public  opinion,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  citizens  and  municipal  iiiterests.  Its  proper  consti- 
tution is  the  greatest  problem  of  city  government.' 

1  Ad  adequate  praseutation  of  I  he  restiltscif  party  govern  meet  nnder  Tnm  En  any 
would  contalD  gome  sccoiint  ot  tbe  grave  ahuse.i  which  have  existed  In  the  olfices 
of  conalables,  coronera,  connt;  clerks,  sheriffs,  civil  justices,  school  boards,  and 
boards  of  public  works;  but  we  bnve  no  space  lor  further  deulle,  and  musl  leavs 
these  mailers  to  tbe  liaaginatian  of  the  reader,  aided  by  some  iucidental  illustro- 
tlans  as  we  proceed.  Very  likely  the  reader  may  regard  it  as  an  important 
omission  that  we  bsve  not  mentioned  the  negteet  of  many  intelligent  citizens  to 
take  part  lu  the  city  primaries,  and  to  vole  at  many  of  the  elections,  as  bcin);  a 
great  cause  of  bad  city  government.  This  matier  — tar  more  aiguificnut  and 
profound  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  —  will  rec 
Appropriate  idaoe.    See  Ch.  X. 
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CHAPTBB  Vn.  —  SEVERAL  VICIOUS  CONDITIONS  AND 
PBACTICBS  CONSIDERED  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THEM  PRO- 
POSED. THE  MERIT  —  OR  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM — SYS- 
TEM 

Individoals  and  parties  compared  as  sources  of  municipal  evils.  The  ultimate 
powers  which  make  for  monicipal  reform.  How  party  spirit  and  interests  divide 
the  true  friends  of  good  city  government.  The  cooperation  of  these  friends 
essential  and  a  duty.  The  coercion  of  city  laborers  a  potential  and  degrading 
party  force.    An  easy  remedy  for  this  coercion  explained. 

The  prostitation  of  municipal  authority  for  party  ends  a  great  evil.  Party  tests 
for  city  offices  indefensible.  The  methods  of  civil  service  reform  as  a  remedy. 
This  reform  and  its  practical  results  explained.  Why  called  the  **  merit  system.*' 
The  promotion  of  the  most  worthy  a  duty.  Removals  for  party  advantage  un- 
justifiable. The  merit  system  will  make  true  Home  Rule  much  easier.  City  ser- 
vants should  not  be  active  in  party  politics.  The  origin  and  progress  of  civil 
service  reform.  Removals  for  party  advantage  should  be  a  criminal  offence. 
The  proper  tenure  and  official  term  for  municipal  officers.  Most  of  their  terma 
far  too  short.  Elections  in  which  no  principles  are  involved  are  demoralizing. 
Examples  of  too  short  terms  and  too  many  elected  officers  in  cities  and  villages. 
Electing  jurymen.  The  larger  the  city  the  longer  should  be  the  terms  of  its  offi- 
cers. The  army  and  navy  and  the  federal  judiciary  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
long  terms.  The  Brookljrn  charter  of  1888  as  illustrating  the  policy  commended 
in  this  chapter  and  the  evils  of  city-party  government. 

1.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  we  are  not  to  consider  so 
much  the  ultimate  influences  —  educational,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious—  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  as  those  which  spring 
from  false  theories  and  methods  and  from  vicious  organiza- 
tions. While  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence must  always  be  the  ultimate  purpose,  it  is  plainly  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  determine  by  what  means  we 
can  secure  the  best  government  possible  from  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  which  now  exist  among  the  people.  We  believe 
that  much  better  municipal  administration  than  that  which 
now  prevails  is  possible  even  within  this  decade. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  evils  in  our  city  affairs 
spring  from  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  for  which  parties  and  false  theories  and 
methods  are  not  responsible,  no  candid  man  can  deny.     Much 
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of  the  bribery  which  exists  should  be  charged  directly  upon 
individiiiils  —  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  so-called  respect- 
able classes  or  the  corporations  which  they  control.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  city  govern- 
ment which  originates  in  the  private  action  of  individuals  is 
small  compared  with  that  which  springs  from  the  doings  of 
parties  and  factions,  and  finds  justification  in  an  excessive 
party  spirit.' 

2.  Yet  there  is,  beyond  the  special  sphere  of  our  discussion, 
a  broad  field  for  instruction  and  for  patriotic  and  altruistic 
endeavor  in  which  the  teacher,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
all  organizations  for  municipal  reform  have  a  high  function 
and  duty.  It  is  for  them  to  present  lofty  ideals,  to  arouse 
the  sense  of  civic  pride  and  duty,  to  elevate  the  municipal 
standards  of  the  people  and  impel  them  by  irresistible  moral 
and  religious  forces  to  the  better  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  themselves  and  their  country.  It  would  be  no  small 
gain  to  make  it  as  discreditable  for  our  young  men  —  whose 
college  studies  have  perhaps  extended  to  the  governments  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Germany  —  to  have  no  sound  and  definite 
views  as  to  what  are  the  proper  relations  between  parties  and 
municipal  governments,  or  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  latter,  as  it  is  for  our  rich  social  leaders  to  take  no  part 
in  municipal  administration,  while  surrendering  themselves 
to  ostentatious  and  demoralizing  social  display  —  when  our 
cities  are  the  worst  governed  amongst  those  of  the  enlight- 
ened nations. 


We  have  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that,  at  the 
I^Datset  of  ail  attempts  to  unite  the  natural  friends  of  good  mu- 


iTh«  mayor  ot  Cbicago  In  u,  recent  speech  to  lending  citizens  Is  reported  to 
btiVe  iiwd  these  words  :  "  Who  bribes  the  Comnion  Council  ?  It  is  not  meu  in  the 
eommun  walks  of  llle.  It  Is  men  In  your  own  walks  of  lire.  ■  ■  .  Who  b  respon- 
sible tor  the  condition  of  ■ffairs  in  the  city  of  Chicago?  Your  repreeentatlve 
liusiness  men.  It  aD  Bssessor  grows  rich  in  office,  with  whoin<loes  he  divide?  Not 
Witli  Ihe  connnon  people  ■  ■  ■  bat  with  ibe  man  who  tempted  him  to  make  a  low 
Kwmcnt."    ^".  I'.  Eveninff  Pott,  Deo. ;»,  lisyQ. 

>8eeClu.UI.,lV.,and  V. 
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nicipal  govemment,  we  find  them  separated  into  hostile  party 
camps  and  made  distrustful  of  each  other  by  irrelevant  party 
issues,  prejudices,  and  rivalries.  Yet,  so  profoundly  impor- 
tant is  this  fact  —  directly  in  the  way  of  all  arguments  as  to 
remedies  —  that  we  must  add  a  few  more  words  concerning 
it.  The  party  interests  and  distrusts  arising  out  of  issues 
external  to  municipal  affairs  make  it  very  difficult  even  for 
candid  party  men  —  and  impossible  for  partisans  —  to  coop- 
erate in  any  municipal  policy,  or  to  take  a  just  view  either  of 
city  interests  or  of  their  own  obligations. 

They  can  hardly  comprehend  the  fundamental  fact  that  a 
city  or  a  village  has  no  valid  claim  to  a  separate  government 
except  to  enable  it  to  govern  in  reference  to  its  own  needs 
and  interests.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  they  habitually 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  municipalities  to  the  interests  and 
ambitions  of  state  and  national  parties.  Their  partisan  spirit 
and  ambition  involve  them  in  endless  contests  and  intrigues 
for  mere  city  and  village  patronage,  spoils,  and  votes  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  external  and  irrelevant  party  elections.  By 
this  means  both  their  sense  of  municipal  duty  and  their  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  city  affairs  become 
debased.  Naturally  enough,  they  fail  to  see  that  if  city  gov- 
ernments and  party  managers  would  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  spheres  there  would  be  few  conflicts  between 
them  —  these  conflicts  springing  mainly  from  invasions  by 
each  of  the  domain  of  the  other. 

It  is  almost  too  clear  for  argument  that  only  by  a  union 
of  the  natural  friends  of  good  city  government,  thus  unnatu- 
rally separated  and  made  hostile  toward  each  other,  can  such 
government  be  established  or  preserved.  For  the  number 
in  any  one  political  party,  which  will  stand  for  true  city 
government,  is  too  small  to  establish  it  —  to  carry  the  city 
elections  —  both  against  its  own  partisans  and  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  other  party.  An  indispensable  condition  of 
municipal  reform,  therefore,  is  the  union  and  cooperation, 
in  its  behalf,  of  the  worthier  voters  of  both  parties  —  the 
natural  friends  of  municipal  reform  —  in  support  of  methods 
of  city  government  upon  which  they  can  honorably  unite, 
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while  retaining  their  existing  affiliations  in  national  and  state 
parties. 

Tims  far,  nearly  every  triumph  of  such  reform  has  been 
achieved  through  a  temporary  union  of  its  party-divided 
—  though  natural  —  friends;  and  it  is  plain  that  to  make 
such  reform  permanent  these  friends  must  permanently 
stand  together.  Only  by  being  faithful  to  city  interests  can 
they  be  victorious.  The  first  essential  advance  toward  such 
a  union  is  for  the  citizen  himself  to  subordinate  his  party 
passions  to  his  sense  of  municipal  duty.  The  man  incapable 
of  this  can  have  no  part  in  the  primal  and  noblest  work  of 
municipal  salvation.  In  other  words,  the  first  great  victory 
for  such  a  cause,  in  which  any  citizen  can  take  a  noble  part, 
must  be  one  achieved  within  himself  —  a  victory  of  the 
patriot  over  the  partisan,  of  the  good  citizen  over  the  iroli- 
tician  in  his  own  nature,  of  hia  sense  of  duty  over  his 
party  passions  and  ambitions. 

Upon  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens —7  upon  the 
men  best  endowed  by  nature  for  achieving  such  a  victory 
over  themselves,  who,  nevertheless,  for  party  reasons  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  —  must  rest  the  chief  responsi- 
bibty  for  our  municipal  future.  They  can  have,  and  will 
deserve  to  have,  little  better  municipal  administration  until 
they  achieve  such  a  victory  over  themselves. 

2.    In  the  history  of  half-civilized  times,  we  can  read  with 

surprise  how  men  who  differed  about  religion  refused  to  act 

together  for  justice  or  good  government.     Hut  what  sliall  we 

say  wheu,  under   onr   political  system,  which  tolerates   all 

opinions,  men  of  adverse  politics  —  men  who  worship  in  the 

same   churclies   and   cooperate   harmoniously   on    the   same 

boards  in  all  business  affairs  —  yet,  in  a  half-civilized  spirit, 

refuse  for  mere  partisan  reasons  to  make  common  efforts  for 

good  government  at  their  own  doors?     They  unite,  irrespec- 

'   tive  of  party,  in  all  sorts  of  partnerships,  and  corporations,  and 

I  supporting  churches,  charities,  reforms,  and  amusements, 

t  they  stand  in  angry,  partisan  array,  despite  their  plain 

■duty  to  support  non-partisan   government, — which  would 

URost  aid  the  objects  for  which  they  thus  jointly  labor.     A 
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few  leading  citizens  in  a  village,  and  a  few  hundred  such  in  a 
great  city,  —  prominent  in  the  different  parties  and  in  social 
life,  —  could  by  their  united  efforts  lead  to  success  a  move- 
ment for  the  overthrow  of  party  despotism  and  municipal 
corruption. 

The  most  intelligent  men  of  a  city  know  better  than 
others  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  intrinsically,  under  a  good 
municipal  system,  what  are  the  party  politics  of  its  mayor, 
its  judges,  its  justices,  its  policemen,  its  clerks,  or  its  laborers 
—  it  being  enough  that  they  are  trustworthy  and  capable. 
So  long  as  such  men  connive  in  enforcing  party  tests  in  the 
selection  of  these  municipal  servants,  they  are  most  guilty 
and  do  most  to  degrade  city  affairs,  for  they  sin  most  know- 
ingly and  disastrously. 

II.     Labor  Begistratian 

1.  From  those  who  ought  to  lead  patriotically,  we  turn  to 
citizens  standing  on  the  lower  plane  of  mimicipal  service, 
who  suffer  most  from  the  lack  of  such  leadership.  We  have 
seen  in  Chapter  III.  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  despotic 
and  corrupt  control  of  elections  and  administration,  which  a 
debased  party  exercises  in  a  city,  is  made  possible  by  reason  of 
its  ability  to  employ,  promote,  and  dismiss  laborers  for  the 
city  at  pleasure.  These  city  laborers  —  many  thousands  in 
a  great  city  —  are  bribed  and  coerced  by  appeals  to  their 
fears  and  hopes.  Every  consideration  of  justice  and  morality 
makes  it  important  that  employment  in  the  municipal  service 
should  be  secured  by  open  and  fair  means,  irrespective  of 
political  or  religious  opinions,  and  that  such  opinions  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  discharges  from  this  service.  Every 
municipal  government  which  fails  to  protect  its  own  worthy 
laborers  against  the  partisan  piracy  and  despotism  of  its 
politicians  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Probably 
from  five  to  twenty  voters,  who  seek  each  of  these  places 
in  the  labor  service  under  the  city-party  system,  have  been 
tempted,  if  not  bribed,  to  servility  by  promises  of  employ- 
mdiit  on  the  condition  of  voting  and  electioneering  for  the 
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ruling  party  or  faction.  A  constant  fear  of  dismissal  tends 
to  make  the  city  laborers  active  henchmen  aiid  electioneerers 
aervile  to  the  boss  and  the  party  leaders. 

2.  Under  the  party  system,  which  prevailed  in  New  York 
City  and  Boston  for  example,  before  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  were  introduced,  laborers  could  hardly  gain  a 
place  in  the  municipal  labor  service  without  the  approval  or 
*'  request "  in  writing  of  some  party  agent  or  official  —  a  re- 
quest hardly  obtainable  save  on  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and 
the  surrender  of  their  independence  in  voting.  In  some 
American  cities  there  is  rea.'^on  to  think  that  these  Hcandnlous 
"  requests  "  have  been  on  sale  in  the  labor  market.  Nor  was 
this  all.  There  seera  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  —  aa 
Colonel  Waring  declared  —  that  the  wages  of  laborers  for 
cities  have  sometimes  been  fixed  above  the  market  rate,  so 
that  the  partisan  purveyors  of  these  "  requests  "  may  be  able 
to  sell  them  to  laborers  for  a  good  profit. 

It  would  obviously  be  of  immense  public  advantage  so  to 
regulate  the  employment  and  discharge  of  laborers  in  the 
municipal  service  that  they  can,  according  to  just  provisions, 
secure  such  employment  upon  their  merits  as  workmen,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  or  religious  opinions.  Happily,  it 
has  Ijeon  proved  to  be  easily  practicable  to  do  this  ;  but  we 
have  uo  space  for  explaining  the  methods  in  detail.  They 
do  not  require  examinations,  but  only  a  registration  of  appli- 
cations for  employment,  and  simple  regulations  which  cause 
every  one  who  seeks  it  to  be  fairly  treated  ^  to  have  em- 
ployment in  particular  kinds  of  labor  in  the  order  of  his 
application  —  and  to  be  protected  from  the  interference  of 
party  leaders  and  managers. 

If  labor  places  are  sought  in  which  ability  to  read  or  write, 
some  mechanical  skill,  op  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essen- 
tial, there  are  proper  inquiries  on  these  points.  Yet,  the 
laborer  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  wlio  has  no  in- 
SBeQce  behind  him,  may  be  registered,  and  will  have  his 
fiance  in  due  order  for  any  employment  for  which  he  is 

mpetent.  The  trial  of  this  system  in  Boston,  where  it  has 
ten  longest  enforced,  has  demonstrated  its  practical  justice 
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,1    .   .•  iv^M>tration  of  laborers  highlv  effective  for 
r..^  s\:.'.s  whieh  these  contentions  do  much  to  ag- 

x\:  tiie  labor  registration  system  the  most  efficient 

uL  l.kbt>rers  naturally  rise  to  the  highest  x^laoes ; 

;     lIvvcv  is  discharged  for  indefensible  reasons,  the 

,  !.■  .  ^;  s.Ui>s  resents  it,  and  a  party  approving  it  loses  votes. 


.  I  «' 


ill    .i..-„  ;u.il  »»f  the  i.y*Wrin  of  LalK^r  re;;i.stration  in  the  United  States 

.  ..■  .uy  »ii  lti>.it<in  in  l^M.  I^iws  Mass.,  l«iS4,  Ch.  r>2i}.  Seo.  14.  Thsj 
.,\» .  I  \  Im>,'.1  mi  ihf  n:itiiin.'il  t.'ivil  S«Tvir*«  law  of  lx>S3,  contained  an  oripcml 
..i^.x  .  .-  I  koi  >u.'h  a  sxMHii.  'Hk*  hi;;!hly  KatiAfarti>ry  results  obtained  under  it  in 
iK- .:  •  t  '..  i.«  \  .kUMul  the  ^y.1leIll  t«i  Ih:  fxteiide'l  to  other  cities  of  Massachusetts  in 
i^-  ,j- »  -  ■  *.«  ihv'ir  iiwn  ret^ui'sts.  luiborer**  nnist  l»e  selected  in  the  order  uf  their 
I,    '■:.  i>  \\\\  \\ic  rrUsiinb  fi>r  thi-ir  iliMini.tsal  must  be  stated  in  writing;. 

i  l'.,\  I  \\\\  »n.i»ted  in  IvCi  th»*  statt*  of  Illiiiuis  pniviiled  for  the  enforcement  of 
i  i.k'-.v  :.^.sUaii.»n  ^y.«.l^•nl  in  any  city  which  by  ]>ii]nilar  vote  sh"Ul<i  adopt  the 
\a\\  lui"  v'liy  of  fhica-jii  has  aditptnl  j;.  and  is  miw  (l>i'.C)  successfully  enforc- 
iii,  i:io  >>>M-m  with  i-vt-ry  iminiise  of  ntiitinuini;  usefulness  —  thiiugh  the  law 
,-.>ni  iui<«  Miuic  i|uite  linlica]  pruviMons  in  lie  enforce<l  in  the  outset.  This  law 
^S^.-.  JJ)  mImIv  iirnhiliits  ih«' demand  of  a  party  assi-ssment  from  a  city  lalK>rer. 
.iii'l  .il"*'  Uic  paxmeni  of  any  by  Mich  laln^rer,  fur  any  party  ««r  i^iliiical  purpi^se. 
Sui-h  ^>.t\  uii-Liiti  are  oftcu  only  bribes  for  avoiding  a  deserved  discharge  from  em- 
ploy lUtf  ui . 
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•here  is,  in  fact,  very  little  inducement  to  discharge  a  laborer 
for  party  reasons,  for  the  next  man  upon  the  registry  must 
be  put  in  his  place,  and  he  may  belong  to  the  same  party  as 
the  one  discharged.  Hence  the  laboring  classes  strongly 
favor  labor  registration  as  soon  as  they  comprehend  it. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  which,  at  so  small  an  expense 
and  with  so  little  patriotic  effort,  a  larger  share  of  the  cor- 
rupting despotism  and  spoils  of  municipal  politics  can  be 
suppressed,  and  the  salutary  independence  of  the  voters  can 
be  more  increased,  than  by  enforcing  a  just,  non-partisan 
system  of  labor  registration. 


III.     The  Merit  System 

1.  From  the  labor  service  we  turn  to  the  large  class  of  offi- 
cials, next  above  them,  who  carry  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
admiuistrative  work  of  cities,  and  have  oidy  the  mayor  and 
the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  in  the  superior  execu- 
tive service. 

Of  these  officials  of  the  executive  departments,  thus  inter- 
mediate between  the  highest  and  the  laborers,  there  were, 
in  1897,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about  twelve  thousand, 
Nearly  all  the  reasons  which  commend  the  policy  we  have 
advised  as  to  laborers  also  require  the  selection  of  these 
clerks  and  other  administrative  officials  by  means  which 
disregard  all  political  and  religious  opinions  and  exclude  the 
methods  of  party  patronage  and  discrimination.  Indeed, 
the  raoment  it  appeared  that  party  government  has  no  fit 
place  in  cities  and  villages,  the  whole  theory  of  appointing, 
promoting,  and  removing  municipal  officials  tor  party  reasons 
became  utterly  indefensible. 

Yet,  irrespective  of  this  general  fact,  party  tests  for  mere 
administrative  offices  are  both  absurd  and  useless.  There 
ia  no  Democratic  and  no  Republican  way  of  keeping  city 
accounts  or  of  doing  any  of  the  work  of  city  clerks.  Party 
opinions  are  no  part  of  the  qualifications  needed  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  municipal  officers.  In  fact,  every 
Buch  officer  is  likely  to  be  a  bad  one  m  the  degree  that  he  is 
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a  mere  politician  or  partisan,  or  seeks  to  favor  one  political 
party  or  to  obstruct  another. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  the  best  persons  in  such  offices 
who  will  serve  it  for  the  salaries  offered,  and  he  who  offers 
the  best  character  and  capacity  for  the  salary  has  the  highest 
claim  upon  the  offices,  quite  irrespective  of  his  party  and 
religious  views.  Every  party,  sect,  or  party  leader  that 
obstructs  such  a  claimant  therefore  obstructs  both  indi- 
vidual justice  and  the  public  interest. 

2.  When  different  persons  seek  such  offices,  the  just  way, 
and  that  which  is  manifestly  in  the  public  interest,  is  to 
have  public  examinations  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
several  applicants  for  doing  the  city  work,  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  these  examinations,  to  mark  and 
grade  them  according  to  the  merits  disclosed,  and  to  appoint 
those  of  good  character  who  show  themselves  to  be  most 
capable  of  rendering  the  best  public  service,  —  all  without 
regard  to  their  political  or  religious  views  or  affiliations. 
Such  examinations  are  known  as  free,  open,  competitive  ex- 
aminations, because  they  are  open  and  free  to  all  applicants 
on  the  same  conditions,  without  the  aid  of  influence,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  party  or  sect  to  which  the  applicants  may 
belong.  There  are  various  grades  of  these  examinations  fitted 
to  test  the  qualifications  needed  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
service.^  The  son  of  the  poor  man  and  the  son  of  the  rich 
man,  the  favorite  of  a  party  and  the  independent  voter  whom 
a  party  hates,  stand  on  the  same  basis  in  competitive  exami- 
nations.  They  must  equally  rely  upon  themselves  alone  for 
entering  them  and  for  securing  appointments.  The  persons 
will  be  first  appointed  and  promoted  who  are  shown  to  be 
most  competent. 

1  There  is  another  kind  of  examinations  known  as  pa#«-examinations,  which 
provides  for  no  free,  non-partisan  competition  of  merit ;  they  are  not  open  to 
all  applicants ;  they  merely  decide  whether  the  favored  applicant  admitted  to 
them  comes  up  to  a  certain  arbitrary  standard.  The  favor  of  being  examined  is 
generally  secured  through  the  influence  of  some  boss,  party  leader,  or  public  oiii- 
cer.  These  examinations  do  not  enable  the  government  to  secure  the  best  who 
are  ready  to  serve  it  for  the  salary  offered ;  they  enable  adherents  of  one  party  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  offices.  Politicians  and  bosses  naturally 
much  prefer  mere  pass-examinations. 
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The  competitive  system  —  obviously  based  ou  justice  — 
I  develops  Belf-reliance  and  indepeudence  of  character  as  much 
f  as  it  discourages  servility  and  reliance  upon  mere  influence 
1  and  intrigue.^ 

3.    It  is  upon  such  views  of  justice  and  the  public  inter- 
I  ests  that  civil  service  reform,  competitive  examinations,  and 
1  merit  system  are  based.     According  to  the  methods  of  this 
reform,  no  aid  is  required  from  any   party,  politician,  or 
I  boss  to  enable  any  citizen  to  enter  —  unaided  —  the  exami- 
nations upon  the  same  conditions.     No  inquiries  are  made 
concerning  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  those  ex- 
k  amined.     The  questions  which  are  asked  on  the  examina- 
tions, which   are   in   writing,   relate   to   the   character  and 
capacity  needed  in  tiie  part  of  the  public  service  in  which 
I  the  applicant  seeks  an  appointment.     Every  applicant  makes 
for  himself  the  record  of  fitness  or  unfitness  which  deter- 
j  mines    his    relative   standing    among   ail    the    competitors. 
Those  who  pass  the  best  examinations  are  graded  liighest. 
All   are   graded   in   the   order   of   merit   as  shown  by  the 
examinations,  and  the  appointments  follow  the  same  order, 
except  that  those  who  fall  below  an  essential  and  required 
I   capacity  are  not  appointed  at  all. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  places  in  the  municipal 
service  —  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  —  require  an  educa- 
1  tion  above  that  imparted  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  state 
'  of  Massachusetts,  where,  between  1885  and  1896, 17,198  per- 
is were  examined,  16,935  were  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  only  263  had  received  a  college  education. 
When  a  people  think  a  common  school  education  so  valuable 
aa  to  tax  themselves  for  giving  it  to  all  their  children,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  insist  that  those  who  have  acquired 
the  most  of  it,  and  have  also  the  best  character  and  capacity, 
should  be  first  appointed  to  office. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  competitive  examinations  not  only 


>  Major  Strong  of  Neir  York,  In  his  annual  meauge  (Jan.  7,  1896),  dwlated 
conpelltlve  eiamiaalions  to  be.  nlthlii  Ihoir  proper  ntuge,  "  the  only  jasl  and 
proper  means  "  of  making  aelevtioas  lur  the  municipal  service,  tuid  he  suslajosd 
tbem  to  the  great  advantage  of  Ihe  citj  a(  New  York, 
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stimulate  and  honor  our  system  of  public  schools,  but  justly 
reward  the  youth  who  excel  in  them.  Each  applicant  who 
wins  an  office  through  his  examination  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  put  himself  into  office  by  his  own  merits  alone.  To  the 
extent  that  these  applicants  thus  gain  the  offices  by  their 
superior  character  and  capacity,  they  obviously  limit  partisan 
patronage,  diminish  the  corrupt  trade  in  party  politics  —  in 
short,  suppress  the  spoils  system  itself. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  all  of  the  administrative  and  labor 
places  in  the  municipal  service  could  be  filled  by  the  methods 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  spoils  system  would  speedily  cease 
to  exist,  and  that  the  assembly  district  leaders  and  the  boss 
himself  would  soon  die  of  starvation  —  save  as  corruption 
might  survive  in  connection  with  legislation,  and  with  legis- 
lative offices  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

Labor  registration  and  the  civil  service  examinations 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first,  and  most  decisive,  practical 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  municipal  problem. 
These  reforms  once  completed,  nearly  all  the  others  will  be 
comparatively  easy  and  certain.  We  shall  show  that  promo- 
tions from  those  who  have  thus  entered  the  service  would 
inevitably  be  made  to  fill  nearly  all  the  higher  positions. 

40  Some  of  the  direct  practical  consequences  of  enforcing 
these  two  methods  deserve  special  notice.  (1)  There  would 
be  little  inducement  left  to  act  the  mischievous  part  of  a  city- 
party  leader,  or  carry  on  the  trade  of  city  politics.  Those 
who  thus,  by  their  merits,  win  the  places  in  municipal  service, 
would  neither  buy  the  leader's  influence,  fear  his  power,  nor 
vote  according  to  his  orders.  The  complicated  machinery 
and  the  demoralizing  contests  for  apportioning  appointments 
among  numerous  districts  and  between  rival  managers, 
leaders,  and  captains,  would  be  useless.  Those  belonging 
to  different  parties,  which  the  registrations  and  examinations 
would  bring  into  the  service,  by  sitting  side  by  side  in  the 
doing  of  the  city  work  would  constantly  teach  people  the 
absurdity  of  party  opinions  as  tests  for  such  employments. 

(2)  The  public  servants  who  have  gained  their  places  by 
their  own  merit  would  not  be  the  natural  admirers  of  those 
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Kvho  have  secured  oflace  on  the  haais  of  favoritism  and  in- 
I  flueuce  —  that  method  naturally  seeming  to  them  to  be  both 
I  unjust  and  demoralizing.  Their  sympathies  would  go  out 
E  warmly  to  all  those  who  hy  their  own  merits  and  endeavors, 
I  alone,  are  trying  to  win  the  places  to  which  they  are  justly 
1  entitled.  They  would  hardly  he  able  to  respect  those  who 
Lby  secret  and  vicious  ways  were  seeking  honors  which  they 
[do  not  deserve. 

1)   It  is  obvious  that  a  system  which  awards  the  munic- 
lipal  places  to  those  whose  characters  and  capacity  have 
I  passed  the  highest  examinations  must  strongly  tend  to  bring 
1  superior  persons  into  the  municipal  service,  to  improve  its 
[  moral  tone,  and  to  elevate  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  have  been  the  actual 
K  results  under  the  free  competitive  system.'    The  officials  who 
[  iave  entered  the  departments  at  Washington  under  this  sya- 
[  tem  are  greatly  superior  to  those  they  have  succeeded  — much 
'  more  work  being  done  now  by  the  same  number  of  officials  than 
formerly.     Those  who  enter  the  public  service  through  com- 
petitive examinations  are  under  no  obligations  to  parties  or 
party  managers.     As   a   natural   consequence   of   their   su- 
perior capacity  and   independence,  the  public  servants   of 
our  cities  and  villages  would  be  elevated  in  the  respect  of 
their  inliabitants.     No  people  can  respect  partisan  servility 
in  the  public  service.     But  who  can  refuse  their  respect  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  won  their  positions  in  hon- 
orable public  competitions  of  character  and  capacity  ? 

(4)    The  merit  system,*  thus  enforced  through  free  pub- 

1  A  pabllc  competitive  exatoinscioD  is  greatly  dreaded  by  those  wbos?  rhar- 
ctcT  or  habits  are  open  to  guccesslul  attack  —  they  rare);  voiiturin);  to  take  part 
tn  tliem.  Every  cnmpetillve  rival  is  iuterested  in  exposing  them  and  haTing 
tbam  Btmck  trum  the  list  of  competiiora, 

*ThsTels  a  peculiar  fltness  in  calling  this  ajstem  the  "Merit  System."  aa 
ereryonewho  enters  the  civil  service  tlirougli  it  does  so  b; -Hrtiie  o[  superior 
merita  demonstrated  by  the  eiaminatiou  he  has  passed.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
Wld  to  briDg  out  clearly  thelsane  beCween  it  and  the  spolla  system,  irhiuh  cSDsed 
the  anthor  in  1880  to  suggest  the  phrase  "  Merit  System,"  which  hns  now  come 
loto  general  use.  Eaton's  Ciiiil  Sercict  in  Great  Britain,  p,  161,  There  would 
be  an  obvious  convenience  in  having  fit  phrases,  sacb  as  the  "  Herlt  Service,"  the 
"  Spolla  Service,"  and  tbe  "  Party  Service,"  fur  dlsllngaishing  those  members  at 
Um  •JUcDtive  service  who  have  entered  it  throogh  the  merit  system,  from  thofs 
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lie  examinations,  provides  for  examinations  for  promotions! 
within   the    service,   by   which    the   most    competent    may  I 
reach  the  highest  places.     The  examinations  for  promotions  I 
not  only  cause  the  public  servants  to  exert  themselves  to  j 
make  a  good  record  by  doing  their  work  well,  and  give  the 
people  the  benefit  of  having  the  most  capable  in  the  highest 
positions,  but  they  suppress  the  pernicious  practice  of  placing 
mere  politicians  and  party  leaders,  ignorant  of  administrative 
methods,  at  the  head  of  bureaus  and  departments  for  mere 
party  advantage.     This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  how 
far  the  selection  from  the  lower  places  of  those  who  are  to 
fill  the  higher   should  be   carried  — whether   all   heads   of  | 
bureaus  and  departments,  if  not  even  the  mayor  himseUr  1 
should  not  be  chosen  from  those  already  in  some  branch  of  1 
municipal  serrice.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  despite  the  opposition  of  party  I 
managers  and  spoilsmen,  it  has  already  become  a  commoal 
practice  to  fill  the  higher  places  —  save  tfiose  of  commis-  I 
sionera  —  in  the  best  American  police  and  fire  departments  ' 
by  the  promotion  of   subordinates.      This  practice   should 

nho  bare  entered  it  through  the  ipoilfl  sjratem,  or  the  part;  B;atein.  From  tha 
lack  of  Biich  phrosea  an  absutd  practice  has  arisen  of  destgnatiag  the  farmer  mt  i 
n-ell  ns  the  Byatetn  by  which  they  buve  gained  office  as  the  "civil  service,"  tbonglt 
they  are  —  no  more  than  llie  other  twn  pIbbsbs  —  a  part  of  the  civil  service.  Can- 
didates  for  office  are  formally  aalced  ivhelber  tbey  arc  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to, 
"  CItII  Service  "  —  a  question  which  is  obvloosly  seuseless  and  absurd,  imlesa  in- 
tended to  ask  whether  the  candidate  thinks  there  should  be  any  civil  ofltcen 
whatever.  The  Inquiries  sboold  ha  thus  ;  Are  you  in  favor  of,  or  will  you  aap- 
porl,  aMerit  Service?  Do  you  favor  a  Spoils  Service?  Or  a  Party  Service?  Tha 
phrases  "  Merit  Officer"  and  "  Spoils  Officer  "  might  also  be  found  both  couven-  ' 
lent  and  nsef  ul. 

1  It  no  man  oonld  be  made  mayor  who  bad  not  served  for  at  least  two  years  in 
a  city  council,  or  as  the  head  of  a  dopariment,  we  should  know  much  more  than 
ire  now  do  aboat  ouc  mayors,  and  they  would  tie  much  more  competent  tor  their 
duties.  We  sboulrd  also  follow  the  precedents  of  the  Ijsst-goveraed  cities  of  the 
world.  If  It  be  said  that  not  many  trustworthy  and  competent  men  tor  the  high- 
est places  enter  the  subordinate  positions  —  under  parly  government  and  the 
spoils  system  —  this  may  Ira  admitted.  Bat  let  it  be  provided  that  the  lower 
places  shall  be  fHlod  by  free  competition,  and  that  the  higher  shall  be  givea  to  the 
most  meritorious  who  have  served  In  the  lower  grades,  and  all  experience  hai 
shown  that  ahnndant  capacity  will  enter  the  lower  grades.  In  every  army,  navy, 
and  ;:ood  police  force,  — and  in  the  best  consular  and  diplomatic  services 
world,  — those  who  fill  the  higher  offices  are  generally  chosen  from  among  thoM  J 
Tfho  have  served  worthily  In  the  subordinate  poaitlonl. 
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'  be  eitended  to  all  city  depBrtments.  Why  should  we  put 
ignorant  politicians  and  party  manipulators  in  command  of 
the  experienced  and  able  subordinates  of  these  departments 
—  thus  humiliating  the  most  meritorious  who  have  won  their 
places  by  their  superiority,  degrading  the  moral  tone  of  the 
administration,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  leadership  of 
the  men  most  competent  to  serve  them  ? 

5.  Most  unjustifiable  removals  are  made,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  particular  persons  out  of  office,  but  to  make 
places  for  the  favorites  of  officers  and  politicians ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  under  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  one 
of  the  highest  on  the  competitive  lists  must  succeed  to  the 
vacancy,  it  is  not  generally  found  possible  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Hence,  unjust  removals  are  largely  suppressed  by 
the  merit  system.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  removal 
of  municipal  officers,  (1)  for  party  advantage,  (2)  by  reason 

I  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  (3)  for  any  other 
jes,  save  those  which  shall  be  definitely  stated  in  writing, 
(4)  or  until  after  allowing  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation  in  self-defence,  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

No  formal  trial  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  remov- 
ing the  members  of  the  municipal  service  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  but  common  justice  demands  that  definite  charges 
should  be  made  necessary  and  that  a  full  opportunity  for 
making  explanations  should  bo  allowed  to  the  officer  sought 

I  to  be  removed. 

For  these  requirements  there  are  ample  precedents.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Illinois  law,  cited  in  this  chapter,  prohibits  the 
removal  of  any  city  officer  or  employee,  appointed  under  the 
examinations,  "  except  for  cause  upon  written  charges,  after 
Bn  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  oivn  defence."    The  consti- 

I  tution  of  New  York,  as  amended  m  1894,  provides,  as  to  the 
removal  of  certain  classes  of  officers  by  the  governor,  that 

I   one  of  them  may  be  removed  after  "giving  such  officer  n 

i  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence,"  and  as  to  removing  other  officers,  that 
a  "statement  of  the  cause  of  removal"  must  be  filed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  reported  to  the 
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legislature.^  If  a  governor  may  be  required  to  comply  with 
such  conditions,  they  may  certainly  be  fitly  enforced  against 
a  mayor,  or  the  head  of  a  city  department. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York  provide  that 
^^  no  regular  clerk  or  head  of  a  bureau  shall  be  removed  until 
he  has  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  proposed  removal, 
and  has  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  jnaking  an  explana- 
tion, and  in  every  case  of  removal  the  true  ground  thereof 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  department."  ^ 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
such  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  removal  as  prac- 
tised by  city  parties,  but  we  shall  point  out  the  need  of  yet 
greater  restraints  upon  this  power.8  These  provisions  are 
certainly  in  broad  contrast  with  the  theories  of  that  peculiar 
class  of  reformers  who  insist  upon  an  absolute  right  of 
removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  party-elected  mayors. 

6.  It  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  filling  municipal  places 
through  competitive  examinations  and  the  registration  of 
laborers,  that  every  party  is  likely  to  have  the  proportion 
of  its  adherents  due  to  their  numbers  in  the  municipal 
service  —  a  fact  which  will  do  much  to  allay  party  jealousies 
and  make  it  easier  to  establish  and  preserve  a  non-partisan 
municipal  system.  No  party  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  municipal  system  which  will  enable  its  opponents  to 
grasp  all  the  city  offices  and  places,  but  it  can  hardly  make 
even  a  plausible  opposition  to  one  which  bestows  them  upon 
individual  merit  and  makes  no  discrimination  for  or  against 
any  party. 

After  the  merit  system  has  been  for  some  time  fairly  en- 
forced, parties  will  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  after  all  of  not 
much  importance  to  them  to  have  their  adherents  in  city 


1  Const.,  Art.  5,  Sees.  3  and  4 ;  Art.  10,  Sec.  1. 

2  Laws  New  York,  1882,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  48,  and  Laws,  1897,  Ch.  378,  Sec.  1543. 

s  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  President  has  amended  the  11th  Civil  Service 
Rule  by  adding  these  important  words:  "  No  removal  shall  be  made  from  any 
position  subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for  just  cause  and  upon 
written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  the  department,  or  other  appointing  officer, 
and  of  which  the  accused  shall  have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  de- 
4  fence.''    14  Rep.  U.  S.  Civ.  Ser.  Com.,  p.  24. 
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I  offices,  for  they  cannot  convert  them  into  party  election eerere 
or  make  them  pay  assessments.     Men  of   different  parties 
who  have  gained  their  places  by  their  own  merits,  and  who 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  work  aide  by  side,  naturally  enough 
I  come  to  think  that  they  ought  not  to  use  their  official  influ- 
'  ence  for  controlling  party  politics.     It  soon  becomes  much 
easier  to  restrain  such  official  intermeddliug,  as  the  experi- 
I  ence  of  Boston  has  already  shown  us.     There  the  examina- 
,  tions  —  as  well  as  the  registry  of  laborers  —  has  continued 
I  longest  and  been  most  complet«>     As  a  natural  result,  the 
I  city  Las  recently  adopted  an  ordinance  which  provides  that 
3  clerk,  employee,  commissi  oners,  member  of  any  board,  or 
[  other  officer  of  the  city  government,  except  those  elected  by 
I  popular  vote,  shall  be  an  officer  of  any  political  caucus  or  a 
I  member  of  any  political  committee  or  convention,"'     The 
contrast  between  this  ordinance  and  the  city-party  system  we 
have  considered  seems  almost  that  between  an  enlightened 
and  a  aemi-civilized  condition.     Before  civil  service  exami- 
nations were  established  in  England,  she  was  compelled  to 
disfranchise  many  of  her  officials  during  a  long  period,  in 
aid  of  suppressing  their  corrupt  and  oppressive  activity  in 
party  politics.     In   the  time  of   Queen   Anne   the   officials 
1  in  the  postal  service  were  forbidden  to  endeavor  to  ioHuence 
I  tlie  voters;  and  in  1772  officers  in  the  revenue  and  postal 
service  were  forbidden  by  law  to  vote  at  all  for  members 
of  Parliament-     This  restriction  and  disfranchisement  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  century, — up  to  the  time  when  in 
1876  the  civil  service  examinations  had  brought  such  non- 
partisan officials  into  these  branches  of  the  public  service, 
EUid  had  so  enlightened  the  prevailing  sense  of  duty  and  pro- 
priety, that  these  officers  could  be  safely  —  and  they  were 
again  —  allowed  to  vote.' 

7.    The  right  —  at  least  in  a  moral  sense  —  of  a  city,  vil- 
lage, or  state  to  forbid  its  administrative  servants  taking  an 
active  part  in  managing  politics  and  controlling  elections  is 
L  too  clear  for  question.     These  servants  ought  to  be  not  only 
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inipartml  toward  all  citizens,  —  but  to  seem  to  be  bo,  whiolll 
is  impossible  if  they  are  to  take  leading  parts  in  party  strife. 
Most  people  can  see  that  for  policemen  or  judges  to  bfl  ^ 
active  in  managing  parties  would  not  only  be  indecent,  but  J 
dangerous  ;  and,  but  for  long  usage  and  partisan  blindness,  ] 
it  would  seem  only  in  a  little  less  degree  improper  for  any 
other  municipal  officials  to  do  the  same  things. 

Every  city  and  village  should  possess  and  exercise  an  I 
authority  t-o  make  ordinances  at  least  as  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive as  those  of  Boston.  How  can  it  be  said  that  J 
munici]jal  election^  are  free  if  the  city  party  in  power  may  J 
make  party  forts  and  rifle-pits  out  of  the  city  offices,  partisan  I 
soldiers  out  of  the  municipid  servants,  and  tax  these  servants  I 
at  pleasure  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  warfare  with  its  oppo*  1 
nents?  While  the  municipal  employees  and  officers  should  J 
be  allowed  to  vote,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  their  1 
power  to  interfere  witli  other  voters,  or  to  conspire  with  i 
party  managers  for  controlling  city  elections.  The  city  I 
election  should  be  made  by  law  a  cause  of  removal. ^ 

We  have  no  space  for  further  facts,  save  as  they  appear  In  I 
the  note  below,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  enforcement  ] 
of  labor  registration  and  competitive  examinations  have  been  f 
as  salutary  in  their  practical  effect  as  they  are  just,  demo- 
cratic, and  republican  in  theory.' 

1  The  difflcolties  of  establishing  the  «Uiit>ry  principle  declared  in  the  BoitOB  1 
ordlnDDce  joat  oitcd  are  mtich  grealer  tban  most  people  ImagiDe,  When  In  ISBf  1 
a  bin  was  being  prepared  under  the  dlrei^tlon  o(  the  Committee  at  Seventy  tol  tho  I 
reorgiinizing  ot  the  police  conrts  of  New  York  CiLy,  one  of  Its  BalM.'atntDltleM  I 
TBfiised  to  Ineert  in  the  billaproviHiou,propoHBd  by  the  writer,  prohibiting  polio  1 
Joatices  beinE  party  leaders  or  taking  an  nctive  part  in  puty  managemeat. 

*  Civil  service  ei&mlnatlDna  began  in  Baglond  in  a  amall  way  before  I8S0. 
The  ntility  they  demonstrated  soon  caused  them  to  be  greatly  eilended.  Enton'i 
Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.  Ch.  XIU.  Party  managBre,  patronage-mongers, 
and  especially  the  ttristocratlc  classes  opposed  them  from  the  beginDlng,  for  they 
set  up  personal  meril  against  aristocratic  influence  and  birlliright.  Before  1876 
Ihoy  had  been  extended  lo  almost  every  branch  ot  the  civil,  and  to  various  parts 
o[  the  military,  administration,  with  Immense  advantage  to  the  public  service. 
They  had  been  betore  established  in  British  India,  and  have  since  been  more  and 
more  extended  to  English  colonies.  A  quarter  of  a  century  or  moie  a^  civil 
servSoe  reform  methods  had  ceased  lo  bo  a  mailer  of  controversy  either  on  the 
part  ot  English  parlies  or  EnRlifih  statesmen.  Partisan  appointments  and  re- 
movals were  long  ago  suppressed  In  EngUsb  cities.    And,  strange  aa  it  may  seem 
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,    Every  reason  whicli  can  justify  treating  aa  criminals  the 
I  men  who  conspire  for  driving  a  person  oat  of  private  employ- 

»  QB,  clvU  aerrlce  Toform  meChods  have  Bo  completely  auppressed  palronoge  sp- 

I   poitttments  and  reiuoTBls  foe  party  reasons,  that  npoD  a  change  of  minUtry  in 

I  England  lew  than  a,  hundred  officers  altogether  ore  changed  for  snch  reasons. 

There  are.  however.  In  additloo,  a  trifling  nutcber  of  petty,  detached  oflicialB 

[  who  maybe  cbaaged  whose  olSces  — mainly  from  their  insignificance  or  Irom 

[   mere  neglect—  have  not  yet  been  broaght  within  the  eiaminationB.    This  reform 

a  England  baa  everywhere  been  a  triumph  of  republican  and  democratic  Equality 

[  Hid  juatlco  —  largely  the  victory  of  saperlor  character  and  capacity  in  hiuable 

-aver  that  control  ot  placea  in  the  public  service  wUch  the  privileged  classes, 

the  eapporters  ot  the  iiatlanal  church,  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  patrouage- 

mongering  rich  men  had  monopolized  for  centuries. 

The  good  efTects  of  tbe  English  experiment  naturaliy  led  to  the  eatahlishment 
otci^ll  service  examinations  in  tbe  United  States,  — tboQgh  in  a  very  limited  and 
Inadequate  mnnuer,  —  under  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1B53  and  18S5.  They  pro- 
vided only  for  pasa-eiaminatlons,  not  as  ve  hare  explained,  practically  open  lo 
all,  but  only  to  the  adherents  of  tbe  dominant  party ;  yet  they  were  in  a  limited 
way  useful.  Between  IHTS  and  1ST5  there  was  a  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  under  very  inadequate  legal  provisions,  yet  its  results 
were  beneBcial.  Congress  was,  however,  too  blind  and  partisan  to  make  the 
needed  appropriations  for  contliiulog  these  examlQatlona.  It  was  not  until  1883 
thni  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  loetbods.  with  competitive  examinations 
in  a  large  and  systematic  manner,  were  established  In  tbe  United  States  under 
the  law  of  January  l(i,  1!»3. 

This  law.  and  the  bill  which  became  the  law,  have  been  qnit«  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Pendleton  Bill"  and  the  "Pendleton  Law "  — apparently 
because  Seuator  Pendleton  patriotically  presented  and  supported  it  lu  the  United 
Slkles  Senate,  as  he  bad  before  presented  in  that  liody  a  civil  service  reform  bill 
I   which  geems  to  have  been  the  production  ot  Mr.  Jenckes  and  Senator  Samner. 
[  The  facts  are  that  Mr,  Pendleton  had  nothiUK  whatever  to  do  with  tbe  prepara- 
1  tion  of  tbe  so-called  Pendleton  Bill.    It  was  drafted  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 
[  After  being  revised  by  the  New  Yorh  Civil  Service  Reform  Assoc lation,  —  but 
I  Without  the  addition  or  material  change  ot  an;  section,  —  it  was  hy  request  of 
1  the  AMOclutlon  placed,  by  the  writer,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pendleton  tor  pres- 
I  antatlDn  in  the  Scn.iie,  and  It  waa  there  presented  by  him.    The  designation 
I  of  the  bill  as  tbe  "  Petiillelon  Bill "  facilitated  iU  substitution  in  place  ot  the 
I  prior  Idll  which  Mr.  Pendleton  had  before  presented  — a  bill  mhicb.in  the  opinion 
I  ot  the  writer,  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  in  several  particulars  incapable 
■  ot  enforcement.    The  bill  as  it  passed  Congress  remains  unamended  tu  this  time, 
'.    Tlie  new  law  ptovldod  for  a  Civil  Service  Commission  —  ot  which  tbe 
writer  was  the  member  Srst  appointed  —  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  ol 
Open  competitive  eiaminaiinnn, 

L  The  first  examiuations  under  this  law  extended  to  little  less  than  fourteen 
tboiuand  official  places,  and  to  only  twenty-three  — being  the  largest  — post- 
offlcea.  It  has  so  won  (he  support  ot  public  opinion  thai,  despite  constant  party 
opposition,  the  e laminations  for  which  It  provides  are  now  extended  to  more 
Hum  eighty-seven  Lbonaand  ufflcial  places  and  to  more  than  six  hundred  post- 
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ment,  or  for  making  him  odious,  would  justify  party  managers  I 
and  leaders  being  treated  as  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy  whea  I 

offices.  Every  Prealdenl.  responding  to  the  pnblio  gentiment  Id  Uieir  favor,  haa 
largel;  eiteailed  the  entoroomeot  of  the  reform  methods.  The  whole  number  ot 
offlclBls  and  employees  In  the  Federal  executive  service  in  WM  to  which  eiamina- 
tioDB  might  be  eiteoded  was  187,000,  whose  salaries  amount  tu  2100,000,000.  The 
•ddiib)  salaries  of  tboee  to  which  the  eiaraiDntion  already  extend  amount  to 
(70,000.000,  and  they  are  being  steadily  extended  to  the  residue  of  these  places, 
being  mostly  thoge  of  minor  impoctsuce.    14  Hep.  Civ.  8er.  Com.,  pp.  'i 

3.  The  enforcement  of  the  eivH  service  law  of  Mossachaselts,  enacted  la 
1884  aud  based  on  the  national  law.  has  been  followed  by  admirable  results  both 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  In  that  of  Its  mooicipalitlea.  No  party  in  tb* 
state  now  ventiues  to  oppose  a  civil  service  reform  policy. 

3.  In  the  state  ot  New  York,  In  which  a  civil  service  reform  law,  also  buwd-, 
on  that  of  the  nation,  was  enacted  In  1SS3  (Laws,  1S83,  Cb.  3r>4).  tlie  progress  of' 
the  eianiinatloDS  has  been  loss  satisfactory  than  in  Massachusetts,  mainly  by 
reason  of  partisan  oppoiillon  to  tliem  and  the  lack  of  friendly  support 
part  o[  several  governors  and  mayors.  'While  Mr.  Clevelnnd  was  governor,  tb* 
reform  advanced  as  rapidly  in  New  York  as  it  did  in  Massachusetts.  But  inb- 
sequantly  several  governors  and  varioug  mayors  have  appointed  unworthy  com- 
missioners and  other  oiHcera  to  execute  the  law,  and  have  apparently  been 
willing  that  the  authority  conferred  by  It  shontd  be  proatitnted  for  party  advan- 
tage. Frauds  and  Inefiiclency  In  Its  exociilioo  were  the  natural  resalt,  but  we 
cannot  go  into  details.  It  must  suffico  to  say  that  the  law  as  a  whole  bu 
achieved  very  useful  results,  and  Is  now  (December,  18!>7]  being  pretty  well  exe- 
cuted in  the  oBluial  service  ot  the  state  and  in  that  of  several  cities,  aud  especially 
In  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and  Buffalo.  The  principles  on  which  the  lawl* 
based  have  at  this  lime  (1^^)  a  stronger  support  in  the  public  opinion  ot  (he 
state  than  tbey  ever  bad  before.  The  New  York  Constitntlonal  Convention  ot 
1814  approved  the  reform  policy  and  assured  its  ultimate  enforcement  by  a  oon- 
atltutiooal  provision  la  these  wonis:  "Appointments  and  promotions  la  the 
civil  service  of  the  state,  aud  of  all  the  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities 
and  villages,  shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertaiued  so 
far  as  practicable  by  examinations,  which,  so  tar  as  practicable,  shall  be  com- 
petitive" (Const.,  Art.  V.  Sec.  S).  This  language,  wblcb  the  highest  court  ot 
New  York  has  interpreted  most  favorably  tar  the  purpose  intended.  Is  at  once 
the  most  comprehensive  and  enlightened  provision  ever  yet  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can state  tor  the  improvement  of  Its  civil  service.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  spoilssystem,  the  boss  sysiem.  the  city-party  system,  and  the  autocratio 
mayoralty  system.  It  Is  n  fact  of  Hignlfieance  that  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Conveutlon.  which  adopted  this  noble  provision,  both  parties  wore  fairly  . 
represented.  But  in  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  sines  18!>i,  a  partisan  ma-  { 
jority,  led  by  a  state  bogs,  has  prevailed  nnttl  IBDS.  Bence  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  maiority  has  refused  to  enact  the  proper  laws  for  carryinfi  Ihli 
provision  lnioefFect,tboagh  the  courts  have  supported  its  exec nti on  as  tar  as  prac- 
ticable under  the  old  law  and  the  constitution  il.sell.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
the  last  gureruor  of  New  York  (Mr.  Black)  used  his  Influence  for  tbe  passage  ol 
a  pernicious  law  which  has  been  almost  as  disaslroos  to  tbe  cause  of  reform  in 
Mew  York  as  it  has  been  to  his  own  prospects  and  renominatlon.  But  tbe  out- 
come has  been  that  Colonel  Iloosevelt  —  the  first  earnest  Republican  supporter  of 
civil  serviue  reform  ever  elected  govemur  ut  Mew  York  —  Is  Ills  successor  i  and 
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inspire  or  coiiperate  for  causing  the  removal  of  a  public 
servant,  or  for  making  him  odious,  because  he  omits  to  pay  a 
political  assessment,  or  to  electioneer  for  a  party.  We  have 
seen  that  an  Illinois  law,  referred  to,  prohibits  the  payment 
of  moneys  for  any  party  or  political  object  by  any  municipal 
employee,  to  any  other  miinicipal  officer  or  employee,  or  to 
certain  other  officers  named.  This  prohibition  should  be 
made  yet  more  general  and  absolute  so  far  as  city  officers 
and  employees  are  concerned.  Such  payments  are  generally 
made  by  them  either  from  fear,  or  from  hope  of  official  or 
irty  favor,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  intended  as  bribes  to 
pvoid  removal.  The  people  will  never  believe  municipal 
iervants  to  be  impartial  —  nor  are  they  likely  to  be — so 
long  as  they  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  a  political 
Jiarty.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  paying  all 
legitimate  expenses  of  municipal  elections,  and  all  others 
^ftd  better  remain  unpaid.' 

In  view  of  the  salutary  effects  of  civil  service  reform, 
t  has  very  likely  occurred  to  the  reader  that,  if  the  managers 
rof  the  great  parties  in  our  cities  had  during  the  last  decade 
'given  one-tenth  part  of  the  efforts  and  the  money  to  its  sup- 
port which  they  have  given  to  partisan  contentions  for  pat- 
ronage, and  to  vicious,  hopeless  endeavors  to  secure  good 
govemmenta  through  the  city-party  system,  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  removing  a  very  large  part  of  the  municipal 
■erils  which  are  now  so  threatening.      Taking  an  illustration 
rom  New  York  City,  it  may  be  said  tliat  for  more  than  sii- 
■ieeu  years  and  under  great  difficulties,  a  small  number  of  her 
Itntizens  have  successfully  maintained  the  struggle  for  this 
,  reform,  while  the  great  body  of  politicians,  and  party  mana- 
gers, have  bitterly  opposed  it.     Tammany  —  like  the  Repub- 
lican boss  and  his  vassals  —  did  not  fail  early  to  see  that  its 
triumph  would  be  fatal  not  merely  to  its  own  domination 

there  is  every  prnspect  that  the  refonu  polky  of  the  coQBtltution  of  New  York 
will  HOW  have  a  sincere  and  efliclent  eupport  at  the  hands  of  her  governor. 

'  III  state  and  national  contcala  involving  principles,  money  may  ba  given  with 
advantage  for  paying  the  legltinintB  expenses  of  enligbteuing  the  people  aa  U> 
tboae  principles.  But  party  princlplw  are  nut  involved  in  elecUons  tor  city 
officers. 
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but  to  the  city-party  system.  The  mwe  partisan  and  cor- 
rupt Republicans  have  resisted  a  civil  service  reform  policy, 
apparently  because  they  care  less  for  the  public  interests 
and  for  the  many  worthy  Republicans  which  a  reform  policy 
would  put  into  oflBce  in  New  York  City,  than  they  do  for 
the  spoils  which  they  expect  to  secure  through  their  friendly 
relations  with  Tammany  and  its  boss. 


1.  The  proper  term  and  tenure  for  municipal  oflBce  is  one 
of  great  and  neglected  importance,  as  to  which  something 
should  be  said  here  —  but  more  will  be  added  in  future 
chapters.  AH  the  reasons  which  require  that  persons 
should  enter  the  oflBcial  and  labor  service  of  cities  irrespec- 
tive of  political  opinions,  and  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  also 
require  that  they  should  not  be  removed  by  reason  of  such 
opinions,  or  to  promote  any  party  purpose.  The  public 
interest  generally  requires  that  they  should  remain  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  both  faithful  and  efficient,  yet  subject 
to  such  wise  and  just  provisions  as  may  be  established  as  to 
the  proper  term  of  office.  There  are  several  peculiar  and 
seductive  interests  which  tend  to  establish  shorter  terms  than 
the  general  welfare  requires :  (1)  young,  sparsely  peopled 
communities  incline  to  provide  them  in  the  interest  of  rota- 
tion in  office ;  ^  (2)  city  parties  favor  short  terms  because 
they  and  their  managers  gain  power  and  profit  from  frequent 
and  numerous  elections;  (3)  office-seekers,  patronage-mon- 
gers, and  demagogues  desire  them  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  interests  of  the  unselfish  public  in  the  matter  being 
indirect  and  remote,  these  special  interests  are  too  often  able 
to  prevail.  Besides,  there  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  reasons  which  make  short  terms  of  office  and 
inadequate  official  experience  —  especially  in  large  cities  —  a 
great  misfortune.     It  is  almost  obvious  that  the  larger  the 

^  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  some  of  the  early  New  England  colonies  chose 
their  officers  for  a  term  of  only  six  months. 
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city  and  the  more  complicated  its  affairs,  the  greater  the 
need  of  long  terms  for  office  —  long  enough  for  the  officers  to 
become  well  instructed  in  municipal  methods  and  details. 

When,  in  state  and  national  elections,  important  principles 
are  discussed,  these  elections  may  have  an  educational  and 
elevating  influence  ;  hut  in  city  elections  for  mere  city  officials 
such  principles  are  rarely  involved,  and  the  contests,  being 
largely  for  party  spoils  and  power,  are  generally  without 
elevating  effects  —  even  if  they  are  not  demorallKing. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  these  elections  by  increasing  the 
length  of  official  terms  and  diminishing  the  number  of  elected 
officers  —  without  going  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  people  hav- 
ing a  real  control  of  their  affairs  —  is,  therefore,  in  the  public 
interest.  We  can  easily  see  what  interests  would  gain  most, 
and  what  would  lose  most,  by  reducing  official  terms  to  two 
or  three  months,  and  by  electing  four  or  five  times  as  many 
officers  as  are  now  elected.  The  business  of  managing  party 
politics  and  elections  might  become,  under  such  conditions, 
the  most  active  and  proiitable  known  to  our  cities.  If,  on 
the  other  extreme,  there  were  no  popular  elections  for  city 
officers  oftener  than  once  in  from  two  to  four  jears,  our  city 
parties,  and  their  managers  and  leaders,  might  be  ruined 
from  lack  of  business,  —  so  dependent  are  they  on  short 
terms  and  numerous  elections. 

2.  Obviously,  a  very  important  principle  —  aside  from 
such  considerations  —  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  deter- 
mining the  proper  length  of  the  terms  of  municipal  officers  — 
a  matter  which  baa  been  very  inadequately  considered,  and 
as  to  which  heterogeneous  usages  prevail.  From  the  mere 
habit  of  having  short  terms  for  officers  in  villages  and  small 
cities,  where  every  voter  can  judge  as  to  how  official  func- 
tions are  discharged,  such  terms  have  been  thoughtlessly  — 
or  by  partisan  connivance  —  extended  to  large  cities,  where 
no  such  judgment  is  possible,  and  very  short  terms  and  all 
needless  elections  are  a  misfortune. 

Three  characteristic  examples  will  illustrate  these  evils  : 

(1)  A  law  enacted  in  1895'  created  a  board  of  police  magis- 

>  lAWB  New  York,  1S95,  Vol.  2,  Ch.  UOl. 
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trates  for  New  York  City,  of  which  the  members  were  given 
an  appropriate  term  of  ten  years.  But  the  law  provided  that 
the  clerks  —  under  the  board,  whom  it  appoints — shall  have 
a  term  of  only  four  years,  and  that  the  assistant  clerks  and 
other  subordinates  shall  have  a  term  of  only  two  years. 
These  short  terms  tend  to  cause  the  clerks  to  constantly 
intrigue  for  retaining  their  places  through  vicious  influence, 
and  also  to  encourage  outsiders  to  constantly  hustle  and 
bargain  for  them.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
terms  of  the  clerks  should  not  be  as  long  at  least  as  those  of 
the  magistrates,  or  even  why  a  clerk  should  not  remain  in 
ofl&ce,  like  a  policeman,  until  removed  for  good  cause.^  To 
send  them  away  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  they  have 
just  become  familiar  with  their  duties,  is  a  needless  act  of 
folly,  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  (2)  The 
charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  enacted  in  1888  provides  for 
the  election,  by  the  residents  of  each  of  its  wards,  of  a  con- 
stable every  year  for  the  term  of  one  year  only.  When  we 
consider  that  a  constable  is  an  officer  no  more  fit  to  be  elected 
than  a  policeman,  or  a  fireman,  what  an  amount  of  intrigue, 
wire-pulling,  and  expense  attend  every  such  election,  and 
how  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  constables 
under  the  appointment  and  the  supervision  of  some  court, 
and  of  giving  them  a  stable  tenure  analogous  to  that  of  a 
policeman,  we  may  well  be  astonished  —  save  for  the  greed 
and  power  of  patronage-mongering  politicians  —  that  such 
elections  are  tolerated  in  any  enlightened  city. 

(3)  A  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in 
1894  for  the  new  city  of  Montpelier  contains  a  variety  of 
mischievous  provisions  as  to  short  terms  and  excessive  elec- 
tions, several  of  which  we  fear  are  not  uncommon  in  recent 
city  charters.  The  members  of  the  city  council  are  annually 
elected,  and,  not  being  classified,  they  are  all  elected  each 
year  —  a  method  which  not  only  strongly  tends  to  mere 
party  government,  but  to  prevent  adequate  experience  in  the 

^  While  these  pages  are  being  revised  (Jaly»  1897) ,  a  scandalous  contention  is 
going  on  in  this  Board  of  Magistrates  relative  to  the  appointment  of  some  of  these 
short-term  clerks. 
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[y,  or  a  8teady  and  consistent  policy.  The  fact  that  all 
members  are  elected  in  and  for  little  wards  —  none  being 
from  the  city  at  large  —  must  constantly  tend  to  local  fac- 
tions, to  the  choice  of  little  politicians  as  members,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  a  policy  broadly  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  city  rather  than  in  that  of  particular  sections  of  it. 
Only  tlie  high  character  of  the  voters  of  the  city  can  long 
arrest  the  debasing  tendency  of  such  a  government.  If  half 
or  two-tbirds  of  the  membera  of  the  council  were  selected 
from  the  city  at  large,  and  all  of  them  were  so  classified  that 
no  more  than  one-tliird  of  tlie  whole  would  be  renewed  the 
year,  we  must  think  that  a  much  better  government 
than  is  now  poasible  woul'd  result. 

The  mayor  is  annually  elected,  and  he  appoints  the  chief 
Jof  police  and  such  ''other  police  olEcers"  as  he  "shall  think 
necessary  "  —  all  for  the  same  one-year  term  as  his  own  — 
perhaps  about  as  effective  and  mischievous  a  provision  as 
could  be  contrived  for  securing  a  partisan  police  force,  and 
making  it  servile  in  the  mayoralty  elections.i  The  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  is  not  restricted  by  any  safeguards 
against  partisan  proscription,  or  in  aid  of  securing  good 
character  and  capacity  in  office,  but  may  be  exercised  "  at 
pleasure,"  as  may  suit  the  designs  of  a  partisan  and  scheming 
mayor  or  party  majority. 

The  city  judge  is  elected  for  only  two  years,  a  term  which 

most  large  cities  would  be  disastrous,  but  which  may  be 
irated  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  such  rare  political  virtues 

Vermont,  which  has  kept  its  judges  long  in  office,  though 

ly  have  been  annually  or  biennially  elected. 

But  this  charter  has  other  provisions  worthy  of  notice. 

[t  not  only  makes  the  mayor,  treasurer,  city  clerk,  aldermen, 

'^eriff,  auditors,  and  constables  elective  by  the  people,  but 

city  grand  jurors,"  "an  overseer  of  the  poor,"  .  .   . 

'|)etit  jurors,  and   grand   jurors   for   the  county  ..."  as 

ill.     On  the  whole,  this  charter  may  be   regarded  as  a 

'  A  dty  people  ao  virtnons  as  those  ol  Miintpelier,  wbo  need  only  two  pollce- 
'n,  >nil  have  only  scren  arcesls  n  year  for  brenuhes  of  tbe  peace,  can  probably 
lare  so  Ticlona  ■  chaner  tor  a  short  time. 
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model  for  establishing  mere  party  government,  and  the  most 
numerous,  needless,  and  mischievous  elections  possible  in  a 
little  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
disastrous  results  of  such  a  municipal  system  if  applied  to 
a  large  city. 

3.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  that  as  cities  grow 
larger  the  need  becomes  much  greater  for  long  terms  of  office, 
in  order  to  gain  the  experience  necessary  for  pursuing  a  con- 
sistent, economical  policy  in  carrying  forward  large  munici- 
pal works.  Much  city  administration  —  that  connected  with 
drainage,  water  supply,  internal  transit,  parks,  docks,  streets, 
and  public  buildings  —  must  be  carried  on  according  to  com- 
prehensive and  consistent  plans  requiring  several  years  for 
their  execution.  When  the  terms  of  administrative  office 
are  very  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  responsibility 
upon  the  guilty.  Beyond  this,  too  frequent  city  elections 
lead  to  the  despotic  rule  of  parties,  and  to  the  impairment 
of  official  independence,  so  that,  in  most  large  cities,  the 
most  competent  officers  lack  the  independence  essential  for 
the  best  discharge  of  their  functions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  long  terms  of  the  members  of  city 
commissions  have  contributed  to  their  salutary  efficiency, 
that  disastrous  effects  were  the  result  of  short  terms  of  office 
for  police  justices  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  great 
improvements  followed  the  lengthening  of  their  terms  to 
ten  years.  Every  judge  is  independent  and  courageous 
for  the  best  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  degree  that  his 
tenure  is  firm  and  his  term  is  long.  The  large  cities  whose 
judges,  justices,  constables,  coroners,  and  sheriffs  have  had 
the  shortest  terms,  have,  we  think,  had  the  worst  judicial 
administration.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  terms 
of  administrative  officers  in  cities  were  generally  made  only 
a  fourth  as  long  as  they  are,  municipal  abuses  would  be 
increased  fourfold,  or  that  if  the  terms  of  these  officers  were 
doubled,  abuses  would  be  greatly  diminished.^ 

1  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  adequate  terms  of  office  should  be  accompanied 
by  more  effective  provision  for  the  speedy  exposure  of  all  malfeasance,  and  for 
prompt  removals  for  good  cause— subjects  on  which  we  shall  offer  some  further 
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4.  The  party  theory  of  short — generally  only  two-year — 
terms  for  mayors  and  many  appointed  officers  seems  to  have 
found  favor  not  as  a  demonstrative  utility  but  as  a  specious 
theoretical  remedy,  justified  by  no  experience.  Every  good 
wity  police  department,  health  department,  and  fire  depart- 
ment condemns  short  terms  and  frequent  elections,  and  ia 
rzoellent  in  the  degree  that  it  ia  independent  of  them.     If 

•  policemen  and  firemen  were  appointed  or  elected  for 
nly  one  or  two  years,  who  can  doubt  they  would  be  as  bad 
8  our  constables,  coroners,  and  sheriffs? 

5.  There  is  hardly  any  business  administration  in  the 
(ountry  which  is  better  conducted  than  that  great  mass  of 

i  which  is  connected  with  the  navy  department  and  the 
mgineering  duties  of  the  war  department.  Tlie  fortifica- 
tions, the  army  (Stations,  the  transportation,  the  arsenals, 
the  navy  yards,  tlie  ships,  the  forts,  the  works  of  intei'nal 
improvements,  and  the  vast  expenditui-es  all  over  the  Union 
which  the  army  and  navy  require,  would  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  corruption  —  under  the  city-party  system  — 
much  greater  than  cities  supply ;  yet  frauds  and  abuses  in 
cities  are  far  greater  than  those  which  arise  out  of  these 
lepartments. 

It  is  profoundly  significant  that  the  officials  who  directly 
lontrol  the  work  under  these  departments  have  no  official 
,  aud  that  their  superiors  are  affected  by  no  term  less 
1  four  years.  Most  of  those  who  direct  tliis  work  serve 
during  good  behavior.  Yet.  their  work  not  only  goes  on 
with  a  regularity,  vigor,  and  economy,  but  with  an  exemption 
from  frauds  and  scandals,  which  our  city  olfieers  seem  in- 
capable of  rivalling,  and  from  which  our  politicians  and 
party  managers  seem  incapable  of  learning.  Does  any  one 
think  that  a  two-year  term  for  postmasters,  collectors,  sub- 
-treasurers,  United  States  engineers,  and  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  cities,  would  be  an  improvement  ? 

There  is  no  better  municipal  administration   in   our 
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great  cities  than  that  which  goes  on  under  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  whose  terms  are  longest  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption  and  injustice  are  greatest,  yet  who  are  — 
save  at  rare  periods  —  unadmonished  to  duty  by  any  immi- 
nent election.  Letter  carriers  cannot  now  be  removed  save 
for  cause,  yet  they  were  never  before  so  faithful. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  effective,  onmipresent  power, 
quite  independent  of  short  terms,  or  near  election,  which 
holds  to  duty  both  these  judges  and  the  other  officers  we 
have  just  referred  to  —  a  power  of  which  the  short-sighted, 
short-term,  frequent  party-election  theory  takes  little  notice. 
It  is  the  power  and  fear  of  public  opinion  and  that  noble  sense 
of  public  duty  which  all  worthy,  non-partisan  officers  feel  — 
not  to  serve  a  party  servilely,  but  the  whole  people  faithfully. 

7.  In  the  whole  range  of  official  functions  under  the  re- 
public, there  are  hardly  two  classes  of  officers  whose  duties 
are  more  unlike,  and  none  whose  positions  subject  them  to 
greater  temptations,  than  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  engineers  of  the  United  States  army ;  and  yet  no  officers 
have  discharged  their  duties  more  faithfully,  and  none  have 
been  less  affected  by  any  saving  influences  from  short  terms 
or  impending  elections  —  both  having  a  tenure  during  capac- 
ity and  good  behavior.  Such  considerations  seem  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  trying  to  improve  our  municipal  administra- 
tion, we  should  rely  more  upon  public  opinion  and  an  inde- 
pendent sense  of  duty,  and  less  upon  short  terms  of  offices, 
frequent  elections,  and  partisan  contests. 

The  fact  may  be  stated  here,  —  to  be  established  later,  — 
that  in  European  cities,  where  administration  is  much  better 
than  in  American  cities,  the  official  heads  of  departments, 
and  their  subordinates  as  well,  hold  their  offices  much  longer, 
and  have  a  far  more  stable  tenure,  than  like  officers  in  the 
United  States.  The  short-lerra,  biennial-election  theory  of 
city  government  is  that  which  all  professional  politicians 
prefer  —  and  especially  for  mayors.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence that  party-elected  mayors  —  with  rare  exceptions  —  feel 
a  paramount  responsibility,  not  to  the  city,  but  to  their  party 
and  its  managers. 
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VI 

I  1.  It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  some  of  the  partisan 
■■ftieories  noticed  in  tliis  chapter,  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  a  great  city.  We  select  that  of  Brooklyn,  New- 
York,  because  while  it  has  some  excellent  provisions  of  which 
we  shall  avail  ourselves,  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
charter  to  introduce  the  pernicious  practice  of  changing  the 
heads  of  city  departments  biennially  for  party  reasons,  and 
to  establish  a  partisan  and  autocratic  mayoralty  system.'  It 
has  come  to  be  a  largely  accepted  American  doctrine  that 
the  improvement  of  city  government  must  be  sought  through 
increasing  the  power  of  the  mayor  and  diminishing  that  of 
the  council  and  other  officers,  and  through  the  election  of 
both  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  council  for  the 
two-year  term.  This  Brooklyn  charter  first  gave 
linence  to  this  doctrine,  and  it  ia  assumed  without  war- 
int  to  have  vindicated  its  wisdom.  The  mayor  had  not,  in 
ict,  BO  comprehensive  a  power  under  this  chaiter  as  he  is 
irften  assumed  to  have  possessed ;  and  in  the  departments 
)  his  power  was  the  greatest  the  government  was  the 
rorst,  being  a  strict  party  government,  quite  compatible 
nth  a  constant,  dominating  boss,  save  in  the  cases  of  up- 
Bings  of  the  people  for  municipal  reform, 
f  This  famous  charter  provides  for  a  combination  of  incon- 
lous  theories  and  methods  in  city  administration :  (1)  for 
I  city  council  —  with  members  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years  —  which  has  nearly  all  the  ordinance-making  authority, 
the  mayor,  however,  having  a  veto  power  which  two-thirds 
of  the  council  can  override  ;  (2)  for  a  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  made  up  of  various  independent  officers  and 
bo<Ue8  having,  approximately,  the  vast  powers  we  have  ex- 
plained in  the  case  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate ; 
(3)  for  fourteen  separate  commissions,  several  of  them  having 
large  powers,  and  some  of  them  made  up  of  members  having 
much  longer  terms  than  that  of  the  mayor ;  (4)  for  a  mayor 


1  Law*  New  York,  186B,  Ch.  S83. 
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who  is  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  once  in  two  years,  and 
who  is  to  appoint  the  members  of  many  of  the  commissions 
for  the  same  term  as  his  own. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  government  is  based  upon 
very  incompatible  theories.  The  mayor  being  elected  by  a 
party  majority  every  two  years,  and  the  council  being  elected 
for  the  same  two  years  —  and  probably  by  the  same  party 
majority;  and  the  two  —  having  the  whole  ordinance-making 
power  and  appointing  power  —  proclaim  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  strict  party  government ;  while  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  thirteen  other  commissions 
—  with  the  long,  classified,  official  terms  of  their  members 
which  might  often  bring  adherents  of  different  parties  into 
office — express  a  distrust  of  this  biennial  party  system,  and 
declare  the  need  of  longer  terms  of  office  and  a  more  stable 
policy.  We  shall  soon  find  it  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
these  conflicting  theories  should  prevail.  This  Brooklyn  char- 
ter is  obviously  appropriate  only  for  a  transitional  period. 

3.  Several  of  the  commissions  under  this  charter  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  repudiation  of  short  terms  and  autocratic 
mayors.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Elections  consists  of  four 
members  whose  terms  are  five  years,  and  only  two  are  to  be 
of  the  same  party.  The  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Assess- 
ors are  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  these  terms 
are  so  classified  that  only  two  members  retire  biennially. 
The  official  terms  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  three  years,  and  they  are  so  classified  that  they  do 
not  all  retire  at  once.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment is  a  very  great  check  upon  the  mayor's  power.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  hold  a  mayor  responsible  for  such  a 
government,  or  to  regard  government  under  this  charter  as 
having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty, 
which  did  not  exist  —  save  within  narrow  limits. 

Nevertheless,  the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the  Brooklyn 
departments  have  terms  of  only  two  years,  contemporane- 
ous with  that  of  the  mayor,  which  involve  them  in  all  the 
scheming  and  bargains  of  his  election.  Among  the  depart- 
ments so  involved  are  the  fire  department,  the  health  depart- 
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Pmetit,  the  excise  tleyartment,  and  the  police  department  — 
being  those  which  can  more  readily  than  the  others  be  prosti- 
tuted for  carrying  party  and  mayoralty  elections.  Despite 
its  good  provisions,  it  was  the  manifest  piir[)ose  of  the  framera 
of  thia  charter  to  establish  party  government,  to  rely  upon  an 
endless  series  of  party  contests,  and  to  give  the  city  offices, 
in  the  main,  as  rewards  to  the  members  of  the  party  which 
should  triumph  in  the  city  elections.  Such  a  purpose  is 
made  plain  by  the  provision  which  allows  the  mayor  and  the 
chiefs  of  departments  a  much  larger  power  of  removal  within 
I  thirty  days  next  following  their  entering  upon  their  official 
I  duties  than  they  are  allowed  afterward. 

This  provision  in  substance  says  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils  —  spoils  which   these  officers  should  be  able  to 
grasp  and  apportion   within   thirty  days.      It  would  have 
I  been  much  more  in  the  interest  of  good  government  if  the 
■  new  and  inexperienced  officers  had  been  forbidden  —  save 
Ifor  cause  clearly  proved  —  to  make  any  removals  for  several 
months  after  entering  their  office,  until   they  had  learned 
who  ought  to  be  removed,  and  there  had  been  time  for  party 
passions  to  cool.      During  these  thirty  days  the  mayor  is 
allowed  to  remove  at  his  pleasure,  but  for  the  twenty-three 
remaining  months  of  his  term  hia  attempts  to  remove  would 
be  ineffective  unless  approved  by  a  court.      It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  of  these  extremes  is  most  indefensible  and  mis- 
chievous.     But  the  politicians  of  Brooklyn  were  naturally 
satisfied  when  the  mayor  they  had  elected  was  compelled  to 
f  speedily  give  them  offices  from  which  only  the  judgment  of 
I  a  court  could  oust  them.     We  must  think  that  any  man  fit 
f  to  be  a  mayor  would  be  ashamed  to  remove  au  officer  for 
reasons  that  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  avow.      To 
hold  such  a  mayor  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  city 
—  especially  after  the  first  thirty  days  of  his  term  —  is  mani- 
festly absurd.    The  full  appointing  power  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis — who  is  elected  for  four  years  —  does  not 
arise  until  the  third  year  of  his  term,  when  hb  is  likely  to 
lave  become  able  to  act  intelligently.  * 
1  Am.  Comui.,tVH. 
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These  biennial  terms  practically  say  to  the  heads  of  city 
departments  and  bureaus  in  Brooklyn,  "  No  superiority  of 
ability  or  devotion  on  your  part  will  keep  you  in  ofl&ce  be- 
yond two  years  ;  the  city  expects  no  administrative  policy 
at  your  hands  which  looks  beyond  twenty-four  months ; " 
"  If  you  wish  a  reappointment,  use  your  ofl&cial  power,  not 
independently  for  good  government,  but  effectively  to  in- 
crease the  vote  of  some  new  mayoralty  candidate.''  This 
immediate  control  by  the  new  mayor  of  the  most  important 
patronage  naturally  tended  to  involve  its  promise  and  dis- 
tribution, for  votes,  in  every  mayoralty  election. 

Practice  under  the  Brooklyn  charter  has  responded  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  its  provisions.  The  city  government  of 
Brooklyn,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  has  been  a  party 
government,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  mayor  has  been 
effective,  in  which  the  machine  and  the  spoils  system  have 
prevailed.  From  the  time  when  the  reform  sentiment  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  Mayor  Low  in  1881  until  —  after 
his  term  —  it  triumphed  again  in  1894,  mayors  were  elected, 
and  appointments  were  made  by  them,  on  party  grounds. 
To  a  large  extent  the  interests  of  the  city  were  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  party  —  the  main  checks  upon  the  spoils 
system  having  been  the  civil  service  examinations  which 
public  opinion  and  the  state  law  enforced. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  (^COncluded).      EVU. 

effects  of  too  suobi  tekms  of  office  and  too  many 
elections,     uow  to  insobe  a  salutahv  publicity  op 
(official  action 


Why  needlessly  short  tetmi  uid  too  trequent  election!  are  evlli.  Examplea  of 
hem,  Whatdutfus  of  oHIceta  in  making  appolDtments  should  be  declared  and 
enforced  by  law.  The  subordinate  officers  wroagfuUy  removed  sbonld  Lave  a 
perMinnl  temed;.  The  eipuaure  of  malveiiiation  in  ofilce  should  be  facilitated  by 
law.  Tbe  light  to  know  what  ofliceni  do.  The  reniediea  the  people  need  in  order 
to  deBtroy  tbe  trade  of  tbe  boss  ajid  the  corruptionlat.  Publicity  as  a  remedy  for 
political  evils.  Examptes  of  legislation  in  aid  of  publicity  of  offiL'ial  acts.  Tbe 
more  stiiDgeiit  laws  needed.  TliequBUQcatioDofvoteiB.natnnilixation,  registra- 
tion, and  their  enrolment  considered.  Some  laws  on  these  subjects  suggested. 
IBod  some  remedies  [or  abuses  proposed.  Duty  ol  citizens  to  aid  in  securing  good 
^mlDations  and  to  vote.  Theory  of  cotapuUorj  voting.  Basis  of  tbe  feeling  of 
official  responsibility.  Little  cityassembly  districts  destroy  it,  discourage  voting, 
md  favor  party  de«potism,  Election  in  tbe  city  at  large  highly  desirable.  How 
ittle  city  districts  strougthen  the  Tammany  and  partisan  system  and  put  little 
politicians  Into  office. 
;. 
OOQS 
fort 
thee 


In  looHng  over  the  facts  brought  out  these  truths  are 
EooQspicuous :  (1)  that  our  laws  allow  Heedless  facilities 
f'.tor  the  abuse  of  municipal  power;  (2)  that  a  large  part  of 
"  the  success  which  attends  official  malfeasance  is  made  possible 
by  reason  of  the  secrecy  of  ofEcial  action  ;  (3)  that  publicity 
more  complete  than  heretofore  may  be  made  a  salutary 
remedy ;  (4)  that  as  nearly  all  municipal  reforms  have  re- 
sulted from  a  union  of  patriotic  citizens  of  different  parties 
who  are  peculiarly  independent  of  partisan  dictation,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  citizens  should  have  Increased  facilities 
both  for  effective  cooperation,  and  for  understanding  and 
defeating  the  secret  and  corrupt  action  of  the  enemies  of 
good  government. 

We  shall  therefore  pi-opose  several  methods  having  these 
inds  in  view  —  not  hesitating  to  suggest  some  which  are  in 
f,  measure  novel. 

1.    Every  needless  city  election,  and  hence  every  need- 
sly  short  term  for  a  city  officer,  adds  to  the  mass  of  the 
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municipal  evils  to  be  dealt  with.  We  need  to  elect  mayors, 
members  of  city  councils,  and  members  of  legislatures  and 
of  Congress,  from  cities,  for  they  are  representative  ofl&cers 
who  make  laws  and  ordinances.  They  must  have  relatively 
short  terms,  so  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  may  at  all  times 
be  truly  represented.  Through  them,  if  worthy,  the  people 
can  secure  the  kind  of  laws  and  ordinances  they  desire.  But 
all  municipal  officers  whose  function  it  is  to  aid  in  carrying 
these  laws  and  ordinances  into  effect  —  whose  duties  are 
administrative  and  should  be  discharged  at  all  times  in  the 
same  way,  and  regardless  of  political  or  religious  opinions  — 
should  be  appointed,  and  they  should  therefore  remain  in 
office  so  long  as  they  are  both  faithful  and  efficient.^ 

It  would  be  better  in  practice  if  most  of  the  subordinate, 
administrative  officers  were,  like  policemen  and  firemen, 
without  any  fixed  term  of  office,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
tained so  long  —  and  only  so  long  —  as  they  continue  both 
faithful  and  efficient,  being  always  liable  to  be  removed  for 
cause.  2  These  officers  do  not  deal  with  principles  or  have 
discretion  as  to  policy,  but  are  concerned  with  the  details  of 
business  needing  practical  skill  and  much  knowledge  of 
details.     They  should  be  unaffected  by  popular  elections. 

Partisan  blindness,  or  mere  usage,  closes  the  eyes  of  vast 
numbers  of  voters  to  the  absurdity  of  what  goes  on  before 
them.  As  these  pages  are  being  written  (November,  1895), 
a  costly,  needless  party  election  is  being  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  more  than  230,000  city  voters  are  casting 
their  ballots  in  more  than  1300  election  districts,  for  two 
persons  —  nominated  after  manifold  and  corrupting  barter 
and  scheming  in  the  party  primaries  —  to  fill  the  offices  of 
County  Clerk  and  Register  for  terms  hardly  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  become  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  functions  of  these  officers,  who  have  charge  of 
city  papers  and  records,  are  administrative  —  are,  in  fact, 
largely  clerical.     All  party  intervention   in  their  selection, 

^  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  judicial  officers,  thongh  most  that  has  been  said 
is  applicable  to  them. 

«  Such  is  the  view  of  Professor  Goodnow.    Mun.  Proh.,  p.  277. 
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f  and  all  discrimiDation  based  on  their  political  or  religious 

opmions,  —  being  as  needless  as  they  are  mischievous,  —  are 

discreditable  to  our  municipal  intelligence. 

The  party  opinions  of  these  officers  and  their  subordinates 
Lsre  intrinsically  hardly  of  more  importance  than  the  party 
K'Opinions  of  the  architects  and  builders  who  planned  and  con- 

rtructed  the  buildings  in  which  the  duties  of  these  officials 
Ktute  to  be  discharged.  Yet,  a  fierce,  demoralizing  party  con- 
Itest  goes  on  concerning  them  and  the  spoils  involved,  with 

'he  residt  that  the  persons  generally  chosen  are  hardly 
Esnpenor  mentally  —  if  they  are  not  morally  inferior  —  to  the 
[ordinary  bookkeepers  of  a  large  corporation  or  dry-goods 
l«tore.  A  fit  exercise  of  the  power  of  promotion  would  fill 
■'these  offices  with  persons  —  all  the  more  useful,  perhaps,  if 

iieir  party  politics  were  miknown  —  much  superior  to  the 
.  who  generally  secure   them.     A  thoughtful   man  can 

hardly  contemplate  such  elections  without  some  doubts  as 

to  the  competency  for  local  self-government  of  the  people 
[  who  tolerate  them. 

II 

1.  When  the  public  interest  requires  that  party  government 
I  shall  be  excluded  from  cities  and  villages,  and  that  appoint- 
riDents  bo  made  from  among  the  most  meritorious,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  it  is  of  course 
the  plaiu  official  duty  of  every  municipal  officer  in  making 
appointments,  promotions,  and  removals  to  conform  to  these 
I  interests.     It  may  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  public 
lOpinion  to  fully  enforce  this  duty  by  penal  enactment.     Yet 
fire  can  go  far  toward  it,  and  the  true  rule  of  monil  obliga- 
tion should  he  distinctly  declared  by  law.     Such  a  declara- 
tion would  do  much  toward  creating  a  public  opinion  which 
irould  exact  its  rigid  enforcement,  —  would  strongly  tend  to 
make  any  mayor  or  other  city  officer  infamous  who  should 
disregard  it.     We  enforce  laws  against  gambling  and  lot- 
teries,  though   we  know  these  crimes  can  hardly  be  com- 
ipletely  suppressed.     No  good  citizen  will  justify  a  mayor 
r  other  city  officer  in  making  an  appointment  or  removal 
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against  the  public  interests,  for  gaining  an  advantage  for 
himself,  his  relatives,  or  his  party,  or  for  injuring  his  op- 
ponents. Why,  then,  should  not  the  law  condemn  such 
conduct  ?  Are  high  city  officers  to  be  allowed  with  impunity 
to  flaunt  their  violations  of  their  official  duty  in  these  regards 
—  to  admit  their  malfeasance  in  making  removals  without 
good  cause — before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while  the  meri- 
torious laborers  and  clerks  who  suffer  from  this  wrong- 
doing are  denied  all  remedy  ? 

There  are  few  more  striking  evidences  of  the  dangerous 
perversion  of  public  judgment  by  party  spirit  than  the  fact 
that  such  prostitution  is  not  yet  condemned  by  law — that 
hundreds  of  worthy  municipal  servants  may  be  dismissed^ 
without  fault  on  their  part,  by  a  rough,  half-civilized  poli- 
tician and  swashbuckler  at  the  head  of  a  municipal  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  faction  and  rewarding  his  cor- 
rupt followers,  and  yet  commit  no  crime.  There  are  some 
wrongs  which  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  punished  by  law, 
but  we  shall  hope  to  show  that  these  are  not  among  them. 
The  difficulty  of  proving  the  purpose  or  motive  in  making 
wrongful  appointments  or  removals  could  hardly  be  as  great 
as  that  of  proving  ^^ malice  aforethought"  on  a  trial  for 
murder.^ 

2.  The  power  of  appointment  and  removal  is  a  power  in 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  political  organization.  To 
use  it  for  the  latter  purposes  is  as  indefensible  and  is  as  fit  a 
matter  for  penal  prohibition  as  to  use  the  public  money  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  only  besotted  party  blindness  and 
seductive  usage  which  have  allowed  the  wholesale  prostitu- 
tion of  the  appointing  power  to  go  unpunished,  while  the 

^  In  the  main,  the  remedy  for  such  wrongs  must  be  through  public  prosecu- 
tions, but  we  think  an  inferior  officer  should  be  allowed,  under  carefully  guarded 
provisions,  and  in  aggravated  cases,  to  maintain  an  action  against  his  official 
superior.  Suppose  it  were  admitted  that  a  removal  of  a  competent  and  worthy 
person  had  been  made  for  revenge  or  to  gain  a  party  advantage,  or  to  make  room 
for  an  unfit  person.  Should  there  be  no  means  of  investigating  the  facts  ?  The 
danger  of  having  corrupt  party  and  patronage-mongering  secrets  exposed  by 
such  a  proceeding  would  obviously  impose  very  salutary  restraint  upon  appoints 
in^  officers. 
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ImiBUse  of  public  money  ia  prohibited  as  a  crime.     It  may 

K  Bometinies  be  more  difficult  to  prove  that  a  clerk  was  ap- 

I  pointed  by  a  superior  officer  in  violation  of  law  for  party  or 

personal  advantage  than  to  prove  that  the  officer  used  public 

money  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  do  not  allow  the  authors 

of  secret  poisonings  or  of  assassinations  in  the  dark  to  escape 

untried  because  their  crimes  are  not  so  easy  to  prove  as  the 

I  taking  of  life  by  the  firing  of  pistols  or  stabbing  in  daylight. 


Ill 

1.    Another  remedial  suggestiou  is  appropriate  here.     We 
I  have  seen  how  debased  city  parties  and  factions  —  by  con- 
1  trolling  policemen,  police  justices,  jury  commissioners,  and 
L  district  attorneys,  and  especially  by  selling  judicial  nomina- 
tions—  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  expose  malver- 
sations in  office.     Not  only  the  ruling  party,  but  its  whole 
circle   of   officials    mainly    its    adherents,   have   a   common 
interest  in  keeping  disgraceful  secrets.     Citizens,  in  their 
1  efforts  to  expose  official  malfeasance  and  the  crimes  of  party 
f  favorites,  have  not  only  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
efforts,  but  to  overcome  the  obstructions  whicli  partisan 
officials  naturally  put  in  their  way.     Adiierents  of  a  city 
party  are  generally  ostracized,  and  certainly  lose  their  chances 
I  of  an  office,  if  they  expose  the  frauds  of  their  party  or  its 
I  leaders. 

When  the  despotic  discipline  of  the  two  great  conspiring 
Lcity  parties  generally  prevents  their   adherents  disclosing 
I  official  malfeasance,  should  the  publicity  so  greatly  needed 
be  obtainable  only  through  a  grand  jury,  or  a  legislative 
committee  usually  selected  by  one  of  these  parties?     It  is  a 
fact,  often  illustrated,  that  such  committees  seek  party  ad- 
vantage quite  as  much  as  the  disclosure  of  salutary  truths, 
L  even  if  they  do  not  wholly  shrink  from  exposing  the  gravest 
1  abuses  lest  their  leaders  be  found  in  conspiracy  with  their 
fi^iilty  opponents.     The  people  have  a  legal  and  moral  right 
to  know  how  public  authority  is  exercised,  what  corruptions 
are  being  concealed,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  any  party. 
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They  have  not  only  a  right  to  know  all  this,  but  should  be 
provided  with  the  best  facilities  practicable  for  ascertaining 
the  facts  promptly,  and  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense. 
Public  officers  have  no  right  in  their  own  interest  to  keep 
secrets  from  the  people. 

For  preventing  most  evils  in  official  action,  prompt  and 
complete  publicity  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.  If 
the  bargaining,  the  secret  incriminating  correspondence,  and 
the  patronage-mongering  between  partisan  officials  and  party 
bosses  and  leaders  —  which  result  in  frauds,  bribery,  and 
unjustifiable  appointments  and  removals — could  be  made 
public  as  they  occur,  who  can  doubt  that  the  largest  part 
of  such  abuses  and  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  boss  would 
be  suppressed  ? 

2.  Though  the  complete  publicity  to  be  desired  may  be 
impossible,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  bringing  of  official  wrongdoings  before  the  people  — 
so  as  to  make  the  dread  of  exposure  a  constant  admonition  to 
malefactors.  A  notorious,  sauntering  burglar  is  examined 
to  see  if  he  has  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  his  pockets.  Why 
may  not  a  notorious  boss  or  lobbyist  be  examined,  in  the 
discretion  of  a  judge,  on  prima  facie  proof  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  fund  raised  to  be  used  according  to  the  methods 
of  his  trade  —  to  bribe  voters  or  buy  legislators?  Should  he 
be  undisturbed,  if  he  has  the  money  at  command  ready  to 
pass  or  defeat  a  pending  bill? 

3.  More  and  more  of  late  statesmen  have  felt  the  need  of 
affording  private  citizens  the  means  of  exposing  official  mal- 
feasance, and  of  securing,  through  their  own  action,  that 
publicity  in  aid  of  justice  and  good  government  which  par- 
ties and  partisans  official  so  generally  deprecate  and  dread. 
Some  examples  of  this  are  interesting  and  instructive.  An 
English  statute  gives  four  voters  —  or  even  one  if  he  be  a 
candidate  —  a  right  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  a  pro- 
ceeding in  court  for  determining  whether  the  result  of  a 
municipal  election  was  secured  by  illegal  or  corrupt  means, 
—  certainly  a  far-reaching  and  very  appropriate  authority.^ 

1  Eng.  Manicipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882;  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  pp.  314, 345. 
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k  law  of  New  Jersey,  enacted  in  1879,*  authorizes  twenty- 
Ifive  freeholders  and  taxpayers  who  shall  state  in  an  affiduvit 
"  that  they  have  cause  to  believe  that  the  moneys  belonging 
E  to  a  city  or  \-illage  are  being,  or  have  been,  unlawfully  or 
jcorrupUy  expended,"  may  apply  to  a  justice  for  an  order 
I  for  a  summary  investigation;  and  it  is  made  hia  duty,  in 
l}iia  discretion,  to  order  it.  The  municipal  corporation 
I  investigated  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.^  A 
I  law  of  Maasaehu setts,  enacted  in  1893,^  authorizes  any 
five  electors  to  conduct  a  legal  proceeding  to  compel  a 
I  compliance  with  certain  important  requirements  of  law  — 
E  requirements  which  parties  and  politicians  are  not  inclined 
Eio  obey. 

The  constitution  of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1894,'  gives 
Pimy  citizen  a  right  to  maintain  a  suit  to  determine  whether 
an  apportionment  of  representation  made  under  it  is  consti- 
tutional and  valid  —  a  power  certainly  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance which  establishes  a  very  salutary  principle.^     The 
I  laws  of  New  York  authorize  taxpayers  to  bring  suits  to  pre- 
I  Vent  the  illegal  use  of  official  power.^     Why  should  not  the 
■taxpayer,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  laws,  be  author- 
fized  to  inquire  into  a  proposed  corrupt  use  of  money  for  an 
B^itUeged  public  purpose? 

A  law  of  New  York  ^  authorizes  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
•"Court,  on  the  application  of  the  officers  of  a  charity  associa- 
Ition,  to  make  an  order  empowering  its  agents  to  enter, 
rinspect,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  state,  county,  and 
■<aty  institutions,  and  requires  the  officials  in  charge  of  them 
3  facilitate  such  inspection  in  all  possible  ways.     Here  is  an 


■Laws,  1879.  Ch.  IG. 

■Hod.  Oarret  A.  Hobart.  Vice-Presiilent  of  tbo  United  Stales,  was  the  moat 
IfleetlTa  tnfluence  far  the  passage  of  Ibis  lav,  now  knowa  as  the  "  Hubart  Law." 
■'■nd  Id  a.  letter  to  tba  author  bs  saje  "  it  hiu  beeu  very  efficient  in  its  work  aod 
Is  kceompUsblDg  results." 

*  Ch.  41T,  Sec.  238.  *  Art.  3.  Sec.  6. 

*A  law  at  nilDoU,  approved  March  20,  iwa,  bas  in  a  limited  way  adopted  the 

*ZeigUr  v.  Chapin.  136  New    York  Reps.,  342;    N.  Y.  Laws,  18B1,  Ch.  5^1; 
1B8T.  Ch.  073. 

'  Lawi.  IKU.  Cb.  r.35. 
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immense  power  for  causing  a  prompt  and  salutary  publicity 
to  be  given  to  official  delinquency  —  a  proceeding  which, 
with  the  other  laws  cited,  seems  to  be  in  point  of  principle 
adequate  precedents  for  any  investigation  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

4.  Yet  there  is  authority  for  investigations  in  the  laws  of 
New  York  ^  of  a  far  more  extensive  and  important  kind  than 
any  authorized  by  the  laws  we  have  cited.*  This  law  pro- 
vides that  any  five  citizens,  being  taxpayers,  who  shall  set 
forth  in  an  affidavit  any  misapplication  of  public  money,  any 
violation  of  law,  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  persons  mentioned  in  the  affidavit, 
may  go  before  a  judge  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  public 
examination  of  such  officer  or  person  before  any  judge  touch- 
ing such  matters,  and  that  the  officer  or  person  implicated 
must  answer  concerning  the  same  upon  the  examination 
which  is  to  follow.  The  scope  of  the  charges  in  the  affidavit 
measures  the  scope  of  the  examination.  Comprehensive  as 
these  provisions  are,  they  affirm  a  principle  which  is  obvi- 
ously capable  of  a  still  larger  practical  enforcement  —  an 
enforcement  which  may  be  made  broad  enough  to  reach 
almost  every  kind  of  unlawful  doings  of  officers  or  citizens, 
connected  with  their  public  duties.  The  law  should  clearly 
be  made  to  reach  the  custodians  and  purveyors  of  corruption 
funds,  held  to  be  used  for  influencing  legislatures  after  the 
manner  of  American  lobbyists  and  bosses,  and  also  the  hold- 
ers of  all  moneys  received  as  assessment  extortions  from  the 
public  servants. 

The  proceeding  under  this  law  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
trial,  or  any  part  of  a  trial,  but  is  an  easy  and  prompt  means 
of  exposing  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  doings.  It  pro- 
claims a  right  of  publicity  as  to  official  action,  and  pro\4des 
for  securing  it.  The  dread  of  exposure  would  be  a  constant 
and  wholesome  admonition  to  all  malefactors. 

The  proofs  taken  under  this  New  York  law  are  to  be  filed 
with  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as 

^  8m  alto  N.  T.  Laws,  1882,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  423. 

1, 1873,  Ch.  335,  Sec.  lOU,  and  N.  Y.  ConsoUdaUon  Act,  Ch.  6a 
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iBTidence  against  the  persons  compelled  to  answer,  but  are  to 
fte  open  to  public  inspection,* 

5.  We  must  think  that  a  well-framed  law,  based  on  the 
theory  of  those  we  have  cited,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  salutary 
check  both  upon  corrupt  echeraea  and  partisan  despotism. 
It  would  make  the  higher  public  opinion,  as  uttered  through 
the  public  press,  a  far  more  prompt,  effective,  and  salutary 
power.  Investigations  would  not  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  a  party-elected  district  attorney  or  a  party  majority 
in  a  legislature  to  make  them.  Slander  of  public  officers 
might  be  less  mischievous,  for  every  officer  unjustly  aspersed 
could  challenge  his  accusers  to  either  exitmine  him  or  be 
silent.     There  would  be  little  excuse  for  defamation  based 

i  suspicion  when  the  facts  could  be  so  easily  ascer- 
\  tained. 

6.  We  think  that,  in  aid  of  these  examinations,  and  of 
kofiicial  honesty,  there  should  be  a  law  forbidding  any  public 
■officer,  association,  or  person,  knowingly  becoming  the  eusto- 
vdion,  controller,  stakeholder,  trustee,  or  purveyor,   of  any 

money  or  property  raised,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  accom- 
Kplishing  any  illegal  or  corrupt  purpose,  or  for  influencing  any 
legislator,  officer,  or  court.     The  collection  of  political  assess- 
ment being  illegal,  why  should  not  banks  and  trust  companies 
be  forbidden  by  law  to  knowingly  accept  on  deposit  the 
I  money  thus  extorted?     The  nation  refuses  to  have  its  mail- 
ilii^s  contaminated  by  obscene    literature.     Can   banks   or 
■  trust  companies  justify  themselves  in  knowingly  receiving 
llDoney  collected  by  illegal  means,  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
Ebribing  legislatures  or  buying  votes  ? 


1  Under  this  law.  If  slightly  amatided,— and  at  vastly  leas  expense  tbanby  aiif 
otber  means,  —  we  think  all  the  InveBtlgatlons  could  have  been  made  which  vers 
conducted  by  a  legialativo  coromitteo  in  New  Yock  City  in  18M-1S9B.  Abosea 
conld  have  heen  probed  fram  which  the  raling  party  HbrnDk.  An  oxaniinntlan 
onder  the  law  aome  years  ago  drove  an  unworthy  New  York  police  coram tssiooBf 
—  Oliver  Chnrlick— from  hlsoDlcp.  The  lawcontaiDB  various  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  the  proceediogs  onder  It ;  and  costs  aod  penalties  may  be  Imposed 
tot  caoat&g  an  examinatioa  without  apparent   jostlficatioD  in  Uie  fact«  di«- 
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IV 

The  subjects  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  their  natural- 
ization and  registration,  and  their  enrolment  for  taking 
part  in  party  primaries  and  conventions  are  matters  of 
general  application,  which  can  receive  no  adequate  con- 
sideration in  this  treatise.  Yet,  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  gravest  abuses  in  cities,  a  few  remedial  suggestions  are 
appropriate.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  constitutional 
and  legal  provisions  on  these  subjects  in  reference  to  the 
public  interests  without  the  feeling  that  some  of  them  have 
been  framed,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  as 
to  secure  party  advantage.  The  leaders  of  city  parties, 
naturally  dreading  the  repute  of  being  more  unfavorable 
than  their  opponents  to  opening  the  franchise  to  the  vilest 
class  of  voters,  whom  they  hope  to  win,  enter  into  a  de- 
moralizing competition  for  a  mischievous  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Our  too  extended  suffrage  is  largely  the  result 
of  this  party  competition  —  the  higher  public  opinion  having 
been  in  but  a  small  measure  an  effective  force  in  fixing  its 
conditions.  The  reputable  men  of  both  parties  vote  to  en- 
franchise the  vilest  citizen,  not  because  they  think  it  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so,  but  because  they  fear  the  action  of 
their  opponents  will  win  most  of  their  votes. 

1.  As  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  property  qualification  for  suffrage  —  even  if  it  would  be 
just  —  will  be  unavailing,  we  shall  give  no  space  to  the 
subject.  Poor  men  may  be,  if  not  generally  as  intelligent, 
yet  quite  as  patriotic  and  conscientious  as  rich  men.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  poor  or  the  rich 
most  need  the  suffrage  for  their  safety,  or  which  is  in  the 
greatest  danger  from  voters  of  the  depraved  class,  —  which 
city  parties  do  most  to  bribe  and  to  bring  to  the  polls. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  reasons  which  would  demon- 
strate the  utility  of  raising  the  standards  both  of  character 
and  education  for  admission  to  municipal  suffrage,  or  which 
require  longer  local  residence  before  the  ballot  is  conceded 
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ill  cities.  Such  changes  would  be  as  salutary  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  servile,  fraudulent,  and  mercenary  voters,  aa 
they  would  be  in  stimulating  education,  defeating  frauds  in 
registrations  and  elections,  and  increasing  the  dignity  of  the 
suffrage  itself. 

In  Massachusetts  a  person  who  is  a  pauper  or  under  guar- 
dianship cannot  vote,  nor  can  he  unless  he  can  read  the  state 
constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  can  write  bis  own 
name  ;  and  his  vote  will  not  be  received  at  a  city  election 
unless  he  has  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and  six  months  in 
the  city.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  provisions 
«re  not  in  force  in  all  the  states.^  The  constitution  of  New 
York  as  amended,  in  1894.  though  failing  —  apparently  for 
party  reasons —  to  provide  for  the  least  educational  qualifica- 
tion, requires  a  period  of  ninety  days,  instead  of  t«n  days,  aa 
formerly,  to  intervene  after  naturaUzation  before  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  is  conceded.  But,  in  strange  contrast,  it 
declares  that  no  persons  shall  lose  a  residence  for  voting 
while  confined  in  any  public  prison  —  a  lamentable  provision 
which  we  trust  will  yet  give  way  to  one  providing  that  a 
person  who  has  been  confined  in  such  prison  shall  not  vote 
thereafter  during  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the  length  of  his 
confinement. 

In  Missouri  a  foreigner  who  has  resided  in  the  state  a  year 

may  vote,  if  in  that  period  before  an  election  he  has  declared 

his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  has  resided  merely 

twenty  days  in  the  precinct  where  he  offers  to  vote.     How 

can  citizens  have  an  adequate  sense  of  their  duty  as  voters,  or 

of  the  dignity  of  the  franchise,  when  they  see  both  laws  and 

I  -constitntions  thus  tender  the  high  privilege  of  voting,  not 

,   only  to  criminals  and  to  the  depraved  classes,  but  to  mere 

anassimilated  city  sojourners  for  a  few  weeks  —  to   aliens 

I  possibly   fresh   from   foreign    prisons,   and   perhaps   unable 

I  «ither  to  speak  the  language  or  read  the  laws  of  the  state? 


'  Hhss.  Laws.  1803,  Ch.  417.  Sec.  13. 

*  Wd  by  no  means  dvspalr  of  mtuciitlnna]  qualiflcaUons  [or  suffrage.  Tho  state 
I  «(  CallforDla  adopted  it  by  a  popular  vote  of  more  Uian  three  to  one  in  18U2. 
I  ifun.  Prob.,  p.  147.    It  is  alsu  b«lug  larored  by  some  of  the  Soatbern  slates. 


'2^        Tffl^t 


2,  The  manner  of  executing  the  naturalization  laws  —  fai 
example,  in  New  York  City  —  seems  to  have  been  even  mor« 
discreditable  than  their  provisions.  The  address  issued  b^ 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  declare! 
that  a  single  judge  has  naturalized  persons  at  the  rate  t 
more  than  five  hundred  a  day  —  many  of  them,  we  may  a 
being  vile,  ignorant,  desperate  creatures,  most  of  whom 
party  bribery,  coercion,  or  fraud  have  brought  before  thf 
court.' 

Such  is  the  genesis  and  character  of  the  proceedings  under^ 
which  the  national  government  may  come  under  obligation 
to  protect  a  so-called  American  citizen  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  good  city  govern- 
ment, nor  shall  we  deserve  its  blessings,  until  we  better  pro- 
tect the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  franchise,  and  cease  to 
allow  it  to  be  made  the  spoils  of  party  managers  and  the  favor 
of  unfaithful  and  partisan  judges.  Who  can  doubt  that,  if 
mere  party  influence  could  be  expelled  from  New  York  City, 
tlie  standard  for  voting  could  be  at  once  raised  as  high  aa  it 
is  in  Massachusetts  ?  Her  judges  are  appointed  and  hoi 
their  offices  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

Better  influences  are  now  (1897)  prevailing  in  New  Yort 
City,  and  the  power  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  defeated 
many  unfit  applicants  for  naturalization.     Yet  we  need  aj 
stringent  statute  for  securing  publicity — such  as  we  han 
just  explained  —  under  which  unfaithful  judges  can  be  < 
amine d  and  exposed. 

S.  Formal  applications  for  naturalization  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  filed  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  right  of 
voting  can  be  granted.  Special  sessions  of  tlie  court  should 
be  set  apart,  and  formal  proceedings  should  be  prescribed  j 


1  Hr.  CoDkllng  (City  Govt.,  p.  lOR),  cBlling  MteDlinn  to  the  (net  that  in  Tweed's  1 
time  (ISTO)  persons  were  naturalized  at  tbe  rate  of  three  in  five  mlnnteB,  Mja 
tlint  In  1893  he  saw  a  judge  in  New  York  City  "  admit  thive  applicants  to  clllzen- 
ship  in  just  tbiee  miuulea  and  that  the  answers  given  to  questions  in  Amertcan 
historr  and  geography  were  ludicrous."  But  osd  a  jndge  who  has  paid  his  putjr 
$lS.nOO  for  his  nomination  be  eiptwted  to  do  much  better  than  this  when  Its  . 
tenders  brine  before  him  tbe  vile  wretches  they  have  bribed  or  bustled  from  Um^ 
bar  ol  tbogrng-ihop  to  thebarof  ]nstlL-e7 
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for  naturalizations,  of  which  full  records  should   be   kept. 

Mr.  Conkling  justly  thinks  that,  to  keep  the  matter  out  of 

partisan  strife  at  the  period  of  elections,  no  one  should  be 

allowed  to  vote  under  naturalization  proceedings  whioii  have 

not  been  completsd  six  months  before  the  election.     The 

failure  of  a  few  foreigners   to  vote — the  defeat  of  a   few 

colonized  voters  to  carry  a  district^  would  be  the  merest 

trifle   compared  with   the   general  demoralization   and  the 

.   stupendous  frauds  which  our  vicious  methods  have  caused. 

Naturalization  proceedings  should   be  without  reference  to 

I  any  particular  election,  and  the  conclusion  reached  should 

I  be  duly  registered  in  permanent  books,  wliieh  should  be  the 

primary  evidence  of  citizenship.    In  view  of  the  facts  already 

I  Btated,  it   seems   important   that   no  party  boss,  leader,  or 

[  agent  should  have  any  recognized  privilege,  or  be  allowed 

I   any  participation  in   connection  with  tlie  naturalization  of 

foreigners. 

4.    The  matter  of  registration  is  closely  connected  with 

that  of  naturalization,  and  what  has  been  said  concerniug  the 

I  latter  is  in  the  main  applicable  to  tbe  former.     The  statutes 

I  of  Massachusetts  last  cited '  contain  provisions  which  may  be 

I  usefully  studied  by  all  friends  of  municipal  reform.    They  pro- 

L  Tide  for  a  permanent  registration  board,  and  for  the  keeping 

j  of  a  general  register  of  all  voters,  wliich  is  to  he  as  complete 

I  as  practicable  at  all  times,  so  that  in  case  of  local  or  special 

I  elections  the  facts  appearing  on  the  general  register  can  be 

lued.     There  are  also  valuable  provisions  for  identifying  the 

registered  voters.     Such  provisions  cannot  fail  to  make  it 

much  easier  than  it  had  before  been  to  prevent  those  many 

registration  frauds  which  are  inevitable  under  laws  which 

L  allow  the  registrations  to  be  hurriedly  made  under  great 

■  party  eicitement,  in  the  very  few  days  which  immediately 

rprecede  the  elections. 

6.    We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  far  tbe 

freater  part  of  the  registration  frauds,  and  of  tlie  briljery 

»onnected  with  them,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  money 


■  Lairs.  1S'J3,  Clis.  113  and  41T,  Sees.  10  and  36-47. 
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raised  by  parties,  and  from  the  vicious  exertiona  of  tbeiu^ 
leadei-fi  and  minions  for  bringing  vile  voters  to  tlie  pollB.-l 
Therefore,  in  the  degree  that  we  shall  suppress  party  gov-f 
ernment  in  municipalities  we  shall  also  suppress  these  evila.  J 

It  is  plain  that  if  city  officers  were  elected  in  the  main 
by  the  city  at  large,  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  from 
small  districts,  many  of  the  complications  and  vicious  facili- 
ties attending  registration,  and  most  of  the  fraudulent  color  J 
nizations  of  voters  from  one  district  to  another,  would  bel 
avoided.      In   New  York   City,  the   required   residence   ofl 
thirty  days  in  a  district  as  a  condition  of  voting  would  b^l 
rendered  useless  —  the  city  residence  being  sufficient;  and! 
it  might  be  made  easily  practicable  to  i-equire  the  registra-l 
tion  to  be  mainly  completed  at  least  a  month  before  an  elec-1 
tion      The  few  honest  voters  who  would  be  thus  excluded  i 
from  the  registry  might  be  allowed  to  vote  by  virtue  of 
their  state  and  country  residence,  for  the  proceeding  part 
of  the  year.     When  city  govermnent  shall  be  framed  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  that  of  parties  and  pro- 
fessional politicians,  we  may  feel  sure  that  registration  will 
be  much  more  carefully  guarded,  and  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted early  enough  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  correction  J 
of  the  voting-lists. 

6.    So  long  as  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  control  nomina^i 
tions,  and  the  party  system  shall  prevail  in  cities,  the  subject 
of   party  enrolment  and  primaries  will  remain  important, 
and  the   need  of  greatly  improving  their  vicious  methods 
will  continue.     The  movement  for  ballot  reform  has  been,  j 
in  large  part,  an  effort  to  suppress  the  evils  incident  to  the  I 
party  system  and  party  control  of  voting,  to  which  enrol- T 
ments  are  incidents.      As  we  shall  have  to  consider  these  I 
matters  elsewhere,  little  need  be  said  here  concerning  them.  | 
As  our  cities  have  increased  in  population,  the  management  : 
of  party  primaries  and  conventions  has  become  more  and 
more  despotic  and  corrupt,  and  the  necessity  of  regiUating 
their  action  by  law  and  of  limiting  it  to  regular  and  honest  . 
methods  has  been  recognized.^ 

iTbongh  It  hube«iibut  n  Ee it  years  Bioce  the  flrat  laws  were  cnai^led  upon  tba  A 
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.    In  considering  our  remedial  suggestions,  it  has  very 
,  likely  occurred  to  the  reader  that  remedies  of  great  impor- 
,  tance  have  been  unnoticed  —  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  (1)  to 
promote  the  acceptance  of  sound  principle ;  (2)  to  be  active  in 
securing  good  nominations ;   (3)  to  vote,  and  persuade  other 
citizens  to  vote.     These  duties  are  so  obvious  as  to  need 
no  demonstration,  and  their  neglect  is  both  lamentable  and 
ominous.      We  need   a  patriotic  and  stern  public  opinion 
which  shall  make  all  intelligent  citizens  infamous  who  neg- 
lect these  universal  obligations  of   good   citizenship.     We 
must  think  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  disfranchise  for  a  short 
time,  to  make  ineligible  to  office  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  to  designate  on  the  general  voting  registers,  the  legal 
voters  who  habitually,  and  without  good  reasons  assigned, 
neglect  to  vote  —  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  policy 
of  compulsory  voting  as  a  general  rule.     Can  it  be  doubted 
I  that  if  every  neglect  to  vote  was  recorded  on  a  register  many 
[■  more  respectable  voters  would  go  to  the  polls  than  now  go 
I' there? » 

!.    If  the  omission  to  take  part  in  primary  nominations 
[^  And  to  vote  occurred  under  an  election  system  which  did  not 


■object,  leKJBlation  affectlog  it  has  alre&dy  become  complicated  in  seTeral  states, 

MuA  the  difficulty  of  tecurint;  honest  proceectiags  nod  fair  nomluaciona  Bvetna  to  be 

[■  almost  Inanrmoiui table.    8ee  "  Primftry  Eloctlons,''  3  Lalor's  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  343. 

e  o[  the  best  le^slation  ou  [he  subject  may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Maina- 

}  chiuettt.    Laws.  1B93,  Ch.  4IT,    We  shall  dispose  oE  this  subject  by  presenting  k 

'  n«thod  of  making  F^e  uominatioDa  by  certificate.    See  Ch.  DC. 

>  Hon.  P.  W.  UolU,  a  member  o[  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  ol 
1B94,  tuts  written  an  able  aud  ioteresting  p&mphlet  on  compalsory  voting.  That 
•nch  compulsion  would  secnre  some  nseful  results  can  liardl;  be  doubted.  Men 
St  to  Tote  might  with  advantage  be  compelled  to  vote.  But  until  iIib  stnudard 
for  sntfrage  is  made  bo  high  as  Dot  to  put  upon  the  voting  lists  the  vilest  citizens, 
Iba  wisdom  of  compelling  all  to  vote  who  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so  may  well  be 
tloDbled.  To  force  all  those  abomioable  Epecimens  of  human  nature  —  nhum 
parties  and  their  leaders  generally  bribe  and  bostle  to  register  themselves  —  to 
actnally  rote,  would  be  a  curse  to  any  city,  aud  a  disgusting  burlesque  on  repub- 
Uean  goremmeut.  It  would  bo  belter  to  fine  the  low  pollticiaua  and  party  leaders 
wliu  caused  them  lo  reglsler.  and  to  use  the  money  thus  collected  to  rewurd  the 
Tik  voters  wbo  should  have  the  sbsime  and  decency  to  keep  away  from  the  polls. 
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—  as  is  ill  the  case  with  the  prevailing  systems  —  call  for  a  J 
needless  number  of  nominations  and  elections,  these  neglects  I 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  they  now  seem  to  be.     We  [ 
may  well  believe  that  the  excessive  number  of  nominations  1 
and  elections  we  now  have  tire,  disgust,  and  repel  many 
voters  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  ready  to  discharge  all  tha  I 
duties  which  a  wisely  constructed,  non-partisan  municipal  I 
system  would  impose.     Suppose  our  official  terms  were  only  [ 
six  months,  how  many  besides  politicians  and  those  they  had 
bribed  would  attend  the  primaries  or  vote?     Yet.  bad  as  are  I 
the  methods  of  our  primaries  and  conventions,  there  can  be  j 
no  doubt  that  their  doings  would  be  much  improved  if  all,  [ 
save  the  worst,  citizens  would  discharge  their  duty  by  taking  j 
part  in  their  proceedings.     We  are  far  from  justifying  —  we  [ 
emphatically  condemn  —  those  who  for  such  reasons  shirk  I 
their  civil  duties,  but  we  must  regard  the  fact  that  they  ha-  J 
bitually  do  so  as  one  of  our  fundamental  municipal  problems,  T 
which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.     We  think  it  j 
can  be  shown  that  many  men,  who  for  the  reasons  indicated  i 
neglect  their  duty,  may  be  persuaded  to  fairly  discharge  it,  [ 
through  better  methods  and  under  less  exacting  conditions. 
They  refuse  all  exertions  when  needless  demands  are  made 
upon  them.     When  they  are  invited  to  many  needless  elec- 
tions, find  that  frauds  go  unpunished,  and  are  compelled  to   , 
hustle  with  purtisan  bullies  and  vile,  bribed  voters,  in  order  j 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  worthy  candidates,  they  retire  in  J 
disgust  from  the  contest.     Hence  the  great  importance  of  ' 
getting  along  with  fewer  elected  officers,  less  frequent  elec 
tiona,  and  with  much  simpler  methods  of  making  nomina- 
tions.    We  shall,  therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  some  novel  suggestions  on  these  subjects. 


VI 

We  have  considered  certain  evils  incident  to  the  small 
district  system,  but  there  are  others  which  require  notice. 

It  is  a  fundamental  need  that  an  elected  officer  should 
represent  definite  ijiterests  and  principles  in  which  those 
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■iirbo  vote  at  his  election  should  have  a  common  mtereet,  and 
I  to  which  he  may  feel  an  effective  obligation  of  duty.     In 
I.BUcb  conditions  we  have  the   basis  of  all  official  responai- 
I  bility,  and  of  that  salutary  and  effective  sense  of  amenability 
I  which  does  moat  to  keep  the  officer  in  the  line  of  his  duty, 
I  and  to  prevent  patronage,  spoils,  and  blind  party  spirit  domi- 
'  Dating  his  conduct.     Towns  and  combinations  of  towns  into 
districts  have  definite,  local  interests  growing  out  of  their 
peculiar  products,  general  corporate  welfare,  and  geographi- 
I  cal  relations.     The  residents  of  towns  constitute  a  corporate 
I  body,  having  governmental  functions,  including  the  power 
pof  taxation  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  meet  and  act  together, 
and  to  seek  legislation  adapted  to  their  peculiar  interests. 
They  know  their  representatives  and   require  them  to  be 
faithful  to  their  local  needs.     Here  are  the  elements  of  an 
effective  sense  of  official  responsibility  —  much  aa  party  dis- 
cipline impairs  its  force. 

So  in  the  main  it  may  be  in  a  small  city  so  long  as  a  single 
officer,  or  a  class  of  officers,  are  elected  at  large  and  represent 
the  whole  city. 

But  when  the  city  is  divided  up  into  districts  for  electing 
members  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  legislature  —  not  be- 
I  cause  different  local  interests  or  new  geographical  policies 
[.or  productions  have  been  developed,  but  merely  because  the 
I'City  has  become  entitled  to  more  elected  officers,  the  whole 
I  situation  —  so  far  as  the  reality  of  representation  and  a  sense 
I  of  responsibility  are  concerned  —  is  changed.  The  local  elec- 
I  tjon  districts  —  there  are  (in  1897)  thirty-five  of  them  in 
['New  York  City  for  electing  members  of  the  State  Assembly 
I  and  city  aldermen  —  are  created  rather  to  serve  an  arith- 
I  metical  convenience  than  to  secure  an  actual  representation 
!■  of  classes,  distinctive  industries,  or  local  needs.  These  dis- 
I  tricts  are  based  on  the  mere  contiguity  of  the  voters'  resi- 
t  dences,  if  happily  the  gerrymandering  policy  of  parties  and 
lotions  does  not  dictate  their  boundaries. 
The  limits  of  these  districts,  which  are  often  changed,  are 
B«ertain  streets  or  lines  of  buildings  enclosing  a  population 
vhich  forms  no  natural  or  usefiil  basis  for  a  separate  repre- 
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tentation.     In  the  main  the  voters  of  a  district  are  etrangem 
I  each  other,  have  no  interests  or  sympathies  in  commoo, 
[  many  of  them  live  in  one  district  and  carry  on  busi>i 
1  in  another.     Who  can  say  in  which  they  should  most 
properly  vote?*    These  district  residents  have  no  peculiu>l 
interests  or  corporate  relations ;  they  almost  never  meet  a 
a  body  to  instruct  their  representative  or  to  call  him  1 
account. 

When  he  rises  to  speak  in  a  legislative  body  he  can  hardlyj 
feel  tliat  he  represents  anything  definite,  save  a  party,  i 
faction,  or  a  boss.     In  fact,  the  residents  of  these  small  dia-1 
tricts,  under  the  party  system,  do  not  so  much  nominate  thsT 
officer  they  elect  as  accept  him  at  the  hands  of  the  centralj 
party  organization,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  domi-l 
nates   every  district.     It   is   obvious   that   such  a  pseudo-^ 
representative  cannot  feel  the  wliolesome  or  effective  sense 
of  responsibility  —  the  dread  of  being  justly  rebuked  by  his 
constituents — which  is  generally  felt  by  the  representativeB 
of  towns.     He  has  probably  made  no  pledge  to  be  faithful! 
to  anything  but  the  party,  faction,  or  boss  which  dictate 
his  nomination  —or  sold  it  to  him. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  contrive  any  method  moral 
eEEective  for  depriving  formal  representation  of  its  reality^,! 
its  dignity,  and  its  most  salutary  admonitions.     Tlie  factsfl 
that  little-district  members  of  legislatures  and  of  city  com 
cils  are  so  generally  little,   contemptible   politicians, 
little  sense  of  municipal  duty,  are  but  natural  results  from 
central    party    domination    and   the    little-district    system^! 
Hiirdly  any  representative  of  the  great  city  is  authorized  t 
speak  for  it  as  a  whole  —  of  its  dignity,  of  its  combined  i 
terests,  of  its  large  policy  —  even  if  he  were  competent.* 


<  In  MDie  large  cities  there  mky  b«  certain  peculiar  interesta  so  sitiuted  ga^  ' 
icraphln&lljr  ns  to  Iw  a  fair  basis  for  a,  geographlml  or  local  repreBentattOD. 

■  Mr,  (Iralum,  In  bia  Xea  York  City  and  lit  Hatten,  showw]  ibut  in  the  fint 
dlnrict  of  New  York  CIt?  for  electing  membera  o(  tbe  legislature  Id  18ST,  Uure 
WM  %  unloon  for  erer;  41  ot  its  residents,  tbat  io  the  secood  illetrict  there  was  a 
Mluon  lur  every  M  of  its  resideoti,  that  in  tbe  tblrd  district  there  was  a  bbIood  f ot 
every  13H  o|  Iti  realdenta :  and  tbat  In  the  three  districts  there  were  l!>r>I  drlnUng- 
■nlnaiis  and  enl;  IT  ichooU.    We  hardly  need  add  that  the  cliaraetet  and  IntaU^ 
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Little  districts  not  only  aid  little  men  to  office,  bat  cause 
great  men  to  scorn  it.     An  election  on  a  general  ticket  by 
all  the  voters  of  a  great  city  would  impose  a  duty  to  act 
I  broadly  for  its  general   welfare,  would  give  a  dignity  to 
I  the  representative  office  which  would  appeal  to  the  honor- 
I  able  ambition  of  men  of  character  and  capacity.      It  can 
Ihardly  be  said  that  the  strong  tendency  of  elections  at  large 
I  to  secure  the  choice  of  officers  of  high  ability  and  character 
'  would  always  accomplish  that  result.     For  Tammany,  under 
the  lead  of  Tweed,  elected  a  despicable  board  of  aldermen  on 
general  ticket.     But  that  was  a  time  of  unexampled  degra- 
dation.    Minority  representation  is  needed  to  reiJuforce  that 
tendency — a  subject  which  we  shall  soon  consider. 

No  candid  man  will  deny  that  an  election  contest  in  a 
little  fraction,  or  district,  of  a  city — so  many  blocks  of 
houses,  shops,  and  stables — naturally  repels  worthy  candi- 
dates and  favors  the  triumph  of  intrigue,  fraud,  and  pesti- 
lent, partisan  politics.  Adroit  and  unscrupulous  little 
politicians  of  tarnished  reputations,  who  would  have  small 
chance  of  election  on  a  general  ticket,  may,  by  secret,  crafty 
management — supported  by  the  central  party  organization 
—  easily  secure  a  victory  in  one  of  these  little  districts. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  assembly  and  aldermanic  dis- 
tricts in  cities  were  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  their  present  size, 
the  chances  of  yet  more  contemptible  politicians  and  spoils- 
men being  elected  would  be  greatly  increased,  wliile  the 
party  machine  would  become  far  more  oppressive.  The 
local  clubs,  leaders,  captains,  lieutenants,  aides,  and  all  the 
electioneering  swashbucklers  of  the  ruling  city  parties  would 
I  be  more  effective  and  pernicious  than  ever  before. 

It  seems  almost  too  plain  for  doubt  that  if  city  candidates 

fioT  the  legislature  and  for  city  councils  had  to  make  their 

'  appeals  to  the  whole  body  of  city  voters  for  support,  and  in 

some  reference  to  their  own  fitness  to  act  for  the  whole  city, 

the  consequences  would  be  highly  favorable  to  the  triumph 

^BDoe  of  their  electrJ  oBlt^ers  —  (ar  baser  than  irould  be  nominated  on  a  general 
ticket  —  bnve  iisnnUy  cepreseuted  tbe  igaorant  and  degraded  moral  condicloui 
whiata  BBcli  facta  flngj^t. 
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of  public  opinion  and  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  men 
of  good  ability  and  reputation,  generally  known  through- 
out the  city. 

The  one  patriotic  objection  of  any  weight  to  abolishing 
small  districts  for  representation,  or  reducing  them  to  three 
or  four  in  the  largest  cities — being  the  claim  that  small  dis- 
tricts favor  the  representation  of  the  minority — will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter,  where  we  shall  propose  a  far 
more  effective  and  just  method  of  minority  representation. 


FREE  NOMINATIONS  AND  FREE  VOTING 


BAPTBB  IX.  —  CONCERSINQ  FREE  NOMINATIONB  AND  FEBE 
VOTING  ;    MINORITY   REPRESENTATION 


When  parties  may  Jiully  make  notolnatioiiB.  Tl)e  trne  fonctloii  ot  nomina- 
tions. Purtlea  attempt  to  malie  them  decisive  of  elections.  Ballot  rerorm  affirms 
the  prineiple  ot  Free  Xominations.  Meaning  ot  Free  Numinatlotis,  Laws  ot 
Massacliusatls  and  New  York  for  Free  Nomlualions.  Now  York  laws  unjiiat  to 
Independeat  voters.  Moniltiatlous  by  Free  Nomiaatlan  certiQcales  sufficient  and 
Just,  and  would  diminish  eorriiptlnD.  Man;  slguBrs  to  certificate  Dominatloiu 
needless.  Utility  of  such  nominalioDS.  Free  Nominations  In  England  salotary. 
Olten  DO  opposing  candidates  lu  Euglisb  cities  and  then  a  iiominalion  is  by  law 
eqalvalent  to  an  electiun.  More  limited  suffraije  In  England  as  nRecIing  Free 
Voting.  The  wider  the  suftrsge  the  greater  the  need  of  Free  Nominations.  Aa  to 
danger  of  too  mnny  nomiuations.    Precautious  agBinst  them. 

Free  Voting  in  city  elections.  It  is  a  right.  Party  theory  of  votiag.  Why  it 
Is  unjust.  Party  voting  and  Free  Voting  compared.  Free  Voting  and  limiled 
TotIng  compared.  Proportional  Representation,  Minority  Representation,  and 
Cumulative  Voting  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  Free  Voting.  Free  Vot- 
ing bas  B  peculiar  purpose  at  its  own.  Free  Voting  Is  always  an  absolnle  need. 
Bow  far  It  can  give  minority  representation.  Good  resntla  from  Free  Voting. 
Free  Voting  by  business  corporations.  Free  Voting  provided  for  in  Xllinois  con- 
atitution.  lis  practical  effect.  Objections  to  Free  Voting  considered.  "Plump- 
ing." Politics  in  Illinois  and  adjoining  states  compared.  Attempt  to  establish 
Free  Voting  in  New  York  in  1S72.  I^mt  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  Free  Voting. 
Tbelr  practical  effects.  How  the  trlumpb  of  tbe  spoils  system  In  Pennsylvania 
cansed  repeal  ot  most  of  the  Free  Voting  laws.  Examples  and  good  results  ot 
Free  Voting  in  the  School  Boards  in  English  cities.  Eiumplea  of  party  voting  In 
1  American  cities.  Free  Voting  would  make  It  muoti  easier  to  secure  party  support 
n-partlsan  city  administration. 


What   the    party   boss,    managers,   and   macbines   have 
^  gained  by  aggression  and  usurpation  in  city  politica,  tbe 
I  individual  citizens  have  lost,  being  parts  of  their  just  inde- 
pendence.    The  growing  despotism  of  tbe  former  measure 
the  increased  vassalage  of  the    latter.      Nowhere  are  this 
gain  and  loss  more  conspicuous  and  disastrous  than  in  the 
sphere  of  making  nominations,  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 
1.    We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  natural  basis,  so  far  as 
btat«  and  national  affairs  are  concerned,  for  legitimate  and 
iseful  political  parties.      When  these  parties   are  faithful 
md  really  representative,  there  is  an  obvious  fitness  in  their 
Wnventions  making  nominations  for  state  and  national  otB- 
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cers.  Nevertheless,  ao  perverse  and  despotic  is  party  spirifel 
that  it  will  always  be  essential,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  liberty,  but  of  fidelity  and  usefulness  on  the  part 
of  parties  themselves,  that  independent  citizens  shall  at  all  _ 
times  be  able  io  nominate  for  state  ofdcera  candidates  foi 
whom  they  can  conscientiously  vote,  whether  these  candi'^ 
dates  are  approved  by  parties  or  not. 

When  we  come  to  the  elections  of  officers  for  managing 
city  affairs, —  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  natural 
basis  for  useful  party  action, —  the  case  is  widely  different,  i 
There  is  no  just  basis  for  allowing  parties  to  control  their 
nominations,  but  a  manifest  need  of  enabling  all  citizens  t 
freely  exert  their  influence  both  as  to  nominations  and  elec-  ' 
tions,   irrespective   of  party  relations   and  interests.      We 
have  allowed  the  development  of  so  haughty  a  despotism 
on  the  part  of  parties  that  their  majorities    now  claim  a 
right  to  dictate  all  the  nominations,  and  very  largely  the 
votes  of  their  adherents.     What  should  be  represented  by 
the  candidates  in  the  city  elections  of  city  officers  is  neither 
parties   nor  factions  nor  party  principles,   but   the   public 
opinion,  policy,  and  interests  of  the  city  and  its  residents 
concerning  their  own  affairs,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
This  true  representation  can  be  secured  only  by  means  that 
shall  prevent  coercion  by  party  managers  and  majorities,  and 
give  the  people  a  real  freedom  in  the  nomination  and  eleoJ 
tion  of  their  city  officers.' 


II.   Free  Nominatiotu 

1.    A  few  words  will  be  useful  concerning  the  essentialt 
function  of  nominations  and  the  condition  and  nature  of  A 
real  freedom  in  voting;  for  these  matters  have  been  lament^l 
ably  neglected  and  misconceived.     The  paramount  functioa  I 
of  a  true  party,  aside  from  its  educational  efforts,  is  to  com- 

t  In  a  legs.1  Bonse.  under  same  chariert  and  coast!  tut  Ions,  tbe  phrase  "  ciljf  J 
offlcera  "  would  cot  Include  members  of  state  legislatures  elected  In  cities.  Sooh  1 
members,  though  directly  represeQtiut;  city  interests,  —  which  aco  tioD-pnrtlsnn,  —  | 
must  DeTertheless  sometimes  act  la  reference  to  the  iKilitlcal  Inieceatsot  tbe  st 
and  tbe  nation. 


m' 


\  bine  and  give  an  effective  expression  to  the  opinions  and 
I  interests  of  those  having  convictions  and  purposes  in  com- 
i.  Party  action  is  a  facility  for  a  free  and  effective 
I  action,  in  the  way  of  voting,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  same  interests  and  purposes.  But  for  a  party  to  use  its 
power  to  prevent  its  own  most  independent  and  conscien- 
tious adherents,  or  any  other  citizens,  from  having  a  perfect 
freedom  and  facility  of  voting  for  those  whom  they  prefer  is 
to  pervert  party  into  a  conspiracy  and  a  despotism.  No  party 
can  justly  use  its  power  to  compel  one  of  its  own  adherents 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  he  disapproves.  It  is  no  legitimate 
function  of  a  party  to  coerce  voters  by  controlling  nomina- 
tions. It  is  an  utter  perversion  of  its  power  for  a  party  to 
attempt  to  compel  a  voter  to  support  any  person  for  ofBce, 
f  save  by  appeals  to  his  reason  and  his  sense  of  duty.  Civil 
Service  reform,  Ballot  reform,  Corrupt  Practice  reform,  and 
■  Free  Nominations  have  a  common  purpose  to  restrain  par- 
ties within  their  legitimate  functions  and  to  prevent  party 
tjTauny. 

The  paramount  aim  in  making  nominations  should  be  to 
enable  as  many  citizens  as  possible  to  vote  for  candidates 
whom  they  approve,  and  who  fairly  represent  their  convic- 
tions and  interests  ;  and  there  is  a  plain  duty  on  the  part  of 
every  government  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost  the  making  of 
such  nominations.  No  political  right  is  clearer  than  that 
of  all  citizens  to  freely  nominate  such  candidates  as  they 
prefer. 

Every  voter  should  be  the  sole  judge  for  himself  as  to 
i  how  far  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  him  —  and  there  may  be 
L  such  a  duty  —  to  cooperate  with  others  in  elections.  Yet 
I  city  parties  quite  generally,  and  their  managers  and  leaders 
l  almost  constantly,  seek  not  only  to  make  nominations  deci- 
I  Bive  of  elections,  but  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  all  real 
J  liberty  to  vote  effectively  for  any  other  candidates  save 
B'ihose  which  these  parties  impose  upon  them.' 

'  We  may  yet  End  It  neocMary  to  mtke  it  a  criminal  offence  (or  party  raana- 
Kgera  to  conspire  in  the  use  of  part;  povrer  lor  the  suppression  of  tree  nomins- 
I.     Why  U  aot  coercive  aciioa  — any  comiplntcy  —  agalost  tbe  tTsedom  o( 
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The  opposition  which  party  managers  and  bosses  have 
made  to  ballot  reform  and  nominations  by  certificate  has 
been  mainly  because  these  reforms  have  facilitated  conscien- 
tious and  independent  citizens  in  making  free  and  effective 
nominations  without  the  consent  of  the  politicians. 

2.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  since  public  opinion  has  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  legality  of  nominations  made 
outside  of  party  caucuses  and  conventions, —  nominations  by 
certificate, — party  managers  have  done  their  utmost  to  make 
these  free  nominations  as  difficult  and  ineffective  as  pos- 
sible. They  have  had  as  good  reasons  for  opposing  fi*ee 
nominations  as  the  old  slaveholders  had  for  opposing  vol- 
untary emancipations, — they  would  be  dangerous  examples 
of  freedom,  which  would  endanger  'their  own  despotic 
power. 

What  can  be,  intrinsically,  more  indefensible  and  arro- 
gant than  the  claim  that  because  certain  persons  have  agreed  ' 
to  act  together  as  a  party,  and  to  call  themselves  such,  they 
shall  have  a  monopoly  of  making  all  nominations,  whilst 
other  citizens  wishing  to  act  and  cast  their  ballots  together 
shall  have  no  right  to  make  a  nomination  to  suit  themselves  ? 
The  adherents  of  parties  can,  manifestly,  have  no  more  ex- 
clusive right  —  no  more  monopoly  —  of  making  all  nomina- 
tions, than  they  can  have  of  doing  all  the  voting  or  of 
holding  all  the  offices. 

The  prostitution  of  party  power  involved  in  the  exercise 
of  the  monopoly  of  making  nominations  has  degraded  our 
municipal  politics  and  developed  a  spirit  of  feudal  vassal- 
age on  the  part  of  a  vast  number  of  blind  and  prejudiced 
city  partisans.  How  potential,  profitable,  and  corrupting  is 
this  monopoly,  and  how  largely  it  operates  as  a  coercion,  is 
shown  by  the  facts  we  have  considered,  —  the  open  and 
shameless  sale  of  the  most  important  city  nominations  at 
the  rate  of  from  $5000  to  $15,000  as  the  market  price 
of  each.^      It  is   no  wonder  that  city  parties   and  their 

nominations  as  legitimately  punishable  as  analogous  action  against  the  freedom 
of  trade  ? 

1  See  Chs.  V.  and  VI. 


iana.ger8  oppose   free  nominations,  which  would  suppress 
I  profitable  %  business. 

It  seeins  almost  an  affront  to  intelligent  readers  to  treat 
tit  as  an  open  question  whether  thia  party  monopoly  should 
rcontinue.     Imagine  the  incommensurable  audacity  of  party 
f  managers  in  first  refusing  to  independent  and  conscientious 
voters  a  practicable  method  of  making  nominations  which 
they  can  honestly  support,  and  then  putting  all  the  party- 
made  nominations  on  the  market  for  money  to  be  used  by 
themselves  and  their  party  to  bribe  votera  and  fill  their  own 
pockets.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  disgrace- 
ful to  a  city  or  more  dangerous  to  republican  institutions, 
the  suppression  of  Free  nominations,  or  the  making  of  mer- 
I  chandise  out  of  the  sale  of  party-made  nominations. 


Ill 

From  principles  let  us  turn  to  precedents.     Just  as  the 
L  chief  purposes  of  civil  service  reform  and  corrupt  practice 
I  xeform  were  to  put  worthy  men  into  office  and  deprive  par- 
I  ties  of  the  vast  and  degrading  power  derived  from  patron- 
I  »ge  and  political  assessments,  so  the  chief  purposes  of  ballot 
lielorm  were  to  suppress  the  despotic  and  corrupting  power 
I  of  parties  and  bosses  over  nominations,   voting,   and  elec- 
tions, and  thus  secure  for  the  most  independent  and  con- 
scientious citizens  a  real  freedom  for  nominating  the  best 
candidates   and   combining   their   votes   for   their  support. 
Free   Nominations   are   an  extension   of   the   methods  and 
purposes  of  all  those  reforms.' 

Before  the  enactment  of  our  first  ballot  reform  law  in  1888 
there  was  but  a  half-developed  conception  of  such  a  freedom 
in  the  American  mind,  and  it  was  almost  unimaginable  on 
the  part  of  mere  partisans  and  politicians.^ 

'  We  Pttll  Ihp  method  we  pccipose  for  making  nomlnaliona  Free  Nomina  (tons, 
a  ft  would  Inrgely  emnacipaco  cbe  cUizen  from  party  depeu(<eDC«,  and 
to  IiIdi  a  freedom  to  Dnminnte  which  ever;  citizen  bail  before  any  party 
tf  formed,  and  wliich  would  remnlo  if  every  parly  Hhnutd  dl9)>and.  It  Is  a  tree- 
n  which  every  citizen  had  in  the  primitive  towo -meeting. 
*  The  Qret  ballot  reform  Ian  In  ttiii  couatry  van  <!uact«d  In  MaBtMcbosetla  !□ 
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The  practicability  and  justice  of  making  tiominationt 
otiierwise  than  by  the  action  of  party  primaries  and  cc 
tions  have  been  but  little  considered,  and  are  not  yet  gener- 
ally comprehended  in  partisan  circles,  so  that  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  already  established  by  law  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
may  serve  as  illusti'ationa.  That  of  the  former  state,  •  after 
elaborate  provisions  for  preventing  fraudulent  nominations 
in  party  caucuses  and  conventions,  provides  for  free  nomi- 
nations to  be  made  by  mere  certificates  signed  by  individu- 
als, regardless  of  any  party  authorization.  One  thousand 
qualified  voters,  by  signing  a  certificate  and  conforming  to 
some  other  easy  conditions,  may  make  a  regular  nomination 
for  any  office  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large; 
and  a  number  of  voters — provided  not  less  than  fifty  in  aU| 
—  equal  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  all  the  voters  in  a  city,  ot  1 
city  district,  who  voted  for  governor  at  the  last  election,  may  | 
make  a  nomination  of  candidates  for  officers  for  such  city  or  ' 
district  by  signing  a  certificate  and  conforming  to  such  con- 
ditions. Similar  provisions  extend  to  town  elections.  The  J 
effect  in  Massachusetts  of  thus  making  independent  nomi- 
nation by  certificates  has  been  highly  salutary,  resulting  in 
defeating  bad  and  unfair  nominations,  mere  machine  candi- 
dates, and  corrupt  practices.^  "IJumeroua  members  of  the 
state  legislature,  of  both  Senate  and  House,  have  been  nomi- 
nated and  elected  under  this  system  after  defeating  candi- 
dates nominated  through  the  party  machine  methods.  .  .  . 
Some  cities  have  some  years  had  all  the  nominations  for 
municipal  offices  made  under  this  system.  .  .   ."^ 


1RS8,  and  the  BBCOQd  In  New  York  In  1S90.    Richard  H,  Dans,  of  Boston,  &nl 
Horace  E.  Deming,  ot  Nenr  York,  actpd  leading  purls  Id  securinK  these  valuabla 
laws,    The  retorm  policy  thus  eslabliaheit  hris  alrendy  extended  over  the  Dnton, 
and  is  a  striking  example  o(  the  rapidity  wilb  vliich  a  wise  movement  nuLf    ' 
triumph. 

1  Masa.LawB,lffil.1,Ch.  417,  Sees.  71-77;  and  Mass.  Laws,  IHOi,  Ch.  469. 

!  Iti  IN<I4,  Ibis  method  o[  makinft  nominations  was  extended  to  tbe  election  ot    , 
party  delegates  to  conventions.    Mass,  Laws,  Hm,  Cli.  503,  Sec.  lli ;  Mass.  L«wt, 
i«!7,  Ch.  530. 

'  loiter,  Richard  H.  Dana.  Esq..  to  AQthor.    No  one  is  more  competenl  tbAa 
Mr.  Dana  to  apeak  on  thii  subject. 
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The  laws  of  New  York '  contain  provisions  analogous  to 
those  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts;  but  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent nomination,  at  least  three  thousand  signers  of  a 
certificate  are  required  in  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the 
voters  of  the  entire  state ;  five  hundred  vot«rs  are  required 
to  sign  a  certificate  in  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  hy  the  vote 
of  a  city;  two  hundred  and  fifty  voters  are  required  to  sign 
in  the  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  a  school- 
commisaion  district;  only  twenty-five  voters  of  a  ward, 
town,  or  village  are  required  to  sign  the  certificate  to 
make  a  valid  nomination  tor  an  office  to  be  filled  by  the 
voters  thereof.  But  if  an  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  voters 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  or  of  Kings  County, 
or  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  tlie  certificate  must  be  signed  by 
six  hundred  voters. 

We  have  no  space  for  explaining  the  elaborate  provisions 
which  regulate  these  nominations.  The  important  facts  are 
that  the  legal  sufficiency  of  nominations  by  certificate  is 
established,  that  the  practicability  of  so  making  them  is 
demonstrated,  that  party  intervention  in  the  matter  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessarj',  and  that  the  complications  and  frauds 
which  the  system  of  party  primaries  causes  in  cities  may  be 
suppressed.^ 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
lature of  1896,  a  body  remarkable  for  its  servile  party  spirit 
and  its  unprecedented  vassalage  to  the  party  machine  and 
the  state  boss,  has  amended  the  law  of  1895  ^  hy  greatly 
increasing  —  in  several  cases  more  than  doubling  —  the  num- 
ber of  signers  required  to  make  a  certificate  of  nomination. 
Not  only  are  six  thousand  instead  of  three  thousand  signers 

1  laws.  1995,  Vol.  I.  Ch.  810,  Sees.  Gfi  and  ST. 

*  It  is  noticeable  tbat  a  mncb  larger  number  of  slgDeta  is  regolred  upon  the 
Vev  York  certificates  than  upon  th»ae  ot  Masaachusetts,  thus  making  inde- 
pendent nomination  more  difficult  In  the  former  slate  tban  in  tbe  latter,  —  facts 
frblch  will  not  surpriss  thoHe  who  remember  that  only  the  former  state  has  a 
boss,  and  that  the  party  management  □(  New  York  has  long  been  more  despotic 
and  corrupt  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  Tlio  law  of  New  Vork  provides  tor 
Totlae  a  whale  party  ticket  by  making  a  alngle  cross,  hut  that  ot  Maasachusetta 
does  not  allow  this. 

'  See  Laws.  IH96,  Ch.  009,  Sees.  S6,  ST. 
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required  to  make  a  nomination  for  the  whole  state,  but 
among  them  there  must  be  fifty  signers  from  each  county 
but  two.  The  object  was  apparently  to  make  independent 
nominations  more  difficult  and  expensive,  while  the  making 
of  nominations  through  certificates  signed  by  the  officers  or 
committees  of  the  regular  parties  and  primaries  was  facili- 
tated. Yet  these  more  restricted  opportunities  allowed  by  the 
law  of  1896  are  not  available  to  a  party,  even  in  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  elections,  that  did  not  cast  ten  thousand  votes 
for  a  candidate  for  governor  the  year  before.  Candidates 
for  municipal  offices  to  be  voted  for  by  the  whole  of  cities 
of  the  first  class  can  only  be  nominated  by  certificates  signed 
by  two  thousand  voters. 

These  needless  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  nomina- 
tions show  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
great  parties  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  making  nominations 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  use  party  power  to  suppress  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  voter. 

Unless  party  despotism  is  to  surpass  all  precedent,  we 
must  think  the  question  of  Free  Nominations  will  soon 
become  a  great  issue  in  American  politics.  The  largest 
practical  freedom  in  naming  candidates  is  essential  to  polit- 
ical liberty  and  the  suppression  of  the  boss  system.  Neither 
any  sound  policy  nor  any  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
New  York  law  of  1895  called  for  the  change  made  in  1896. 
Apparently  the  party  managers  and  the  state  boss  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  possible  effect  of  even  a  moderate  meas- 
ure of  Free  Nominations,  and  they  resolved  to  suppress  them 
to  the  utmost,  before  their  great  contribution  to  free  and 
non-partisan  voting  should  be  demonstrated. 

2.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  nominations  made  by  mere 
certificates  are  for  all  legal  purposes  just  as  effective  as  those 
made  by  parties.  Indeed,  even  the  party  nominations  in 
New  York  must  now  be  made  by  a  formal  certificate  under 
the  law  of  1896.  The  great  principle  thus  proclaimed  by 
these  leading  states  —  though  by  no  means  can-ied  to  its  full 
logical  results  —  can  be  as  easily  comprehended  as  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  its  establishment.      There   had  long 
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rbeen  a  movement,  of  constantly  increasing  force,  which 
[refused  to  submit  to  a  partisan  monopoly  of  nominations. 
I  In  yielding  to  it,  these  laws  in  substance  declare:  (1)  That 
[  the  old  party  monopoly  of  nominations  —  to  be  made  in  con- 
I  Tentious  —  is  indefensible  and  vicious ;  and  (2)  that  it  ia  a 
I  duty  to  facilitate  a  kind  of  nomination  through  which  inde- 
[  pendents  and  voters  of  all  parties  can  unite  in  freely  pre- 
1  Benting  a  candidate  of  their  choice. 

3.  On  the  score  of  principle  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
[  all  municipal  nominations  should  not  be  required  to  be 
[  made  by  certificate  alone.      It  is  obvious  that  parties,   as 

s  citizens  belonging  to  different  parties  who  wish  to 
[  unite  ther  efforts,  can  make  their  nominations  by  certificate. 
[  We  should  then  be  rid  of  all  legal  questions  as  to  the  regu- 
I  larity  of  primary  and  convention  nominations,  and  most  of 
I  the  endless  cheating,  bribery,  and  corruption  which  attend 
I  them.  The  great  loss  which  the  change  would  involve 
[  would  be  that  of  the  profits  and  power  springing  from  the 
L  party  control  of  the  primaries  and  a  probable  fall  in  the 
I  market  price  on  the  sale  of  party  nominations. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  fact  —  which 
I  we  shall  demonstrate  fi'om  experience  —  that  neither  thesuf- 
I  ficiency  nor  the  utility  of  nominations  by  certificates  depends 
I  opon  their  having  a  large  number  of  signers.  Indeed,  there 
I  would  be  some  great  advantages  in  having  city  candidates 
I  come  before  the  voters  upon   their  character  and  capacity 

alone.     Yet  a  certificate  signed  by  a  few  well-kno^vn  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens  would  be  not  only  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence, but  a  legitimate  advantage  in  every  way.     A  small 
number  of   signers  —  say  from  twenty  to  two   hundred  — 
_  would  answer  every  legitimate  purpose,  the  number  varying 
r  according  to  the  extent  of  the  juriatliction  to  be  represented, 
E'lfo  more  than  the  required  number  of  signers  should  be 
I  allowed  upon  any  certificate,  so  as  to  exclude  a  practice  of 
peeking  influence  from  mere  numbers.     The  law  should  not 
bake,  nor  allow  the  election  officials  to  take,  any  notice  of 
my  nominations  save  those  made  by  regular  certificates.' 

MorM,  atter  the  nomination  baa  been  made  complete  by  tlie  certificates, 
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5.  Few  changes  are  more  needed  in  our  municipal  methods! 
than  those  which  will  make  high  character,  capacity,  and 
good  reputation  potential,  and  diminish  the  power  of  mere 
organization,   numbers,   and   partisan   machinations.       The 
moment  jTarties  lose  their  monopoly  of  making  municipal  i 
nominations   in  the  old  way,   and  are  compelled  to  make 
them  by  the  same  means  which  are  open  to  all  citizens,  they 
will  lose  much  of  their  power  and  prestige.     No  one  could 
have  any  part  in  making  nominations  under  the  old  party- 
system  who  was  not  a  regular  member  of  a  primary.     To 
become  a  member,  the  citizen  had  to  surrender  a  large  part  I 
of  his  independence.     He  must  promise  to  support  all  regu-  j 
lar  nominations  and  all  party  platforms.     As  a  mle  only  J 
from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  the  voters  have  been  willing  to  1 
consent  to  make  that  surrender.      Hence  the  nominatioos  • 
have  generally  been  made  by  the  most  servile  and  intense 
partisans,    who    find  their   pecuniary  advantage   in    being 
active    in    primary    management.      This   management    has 
naturally  become  a  profitable  trade.'     Hardly  any  facts  in- 
municipal  party  domination  ace  of  more  profound  signifl.-  1 
cance  than  these. 

6.  Free  municipal  nominations  by  certificate  would  soon,  ] 
cause  the  people  to  see  how  ntterly  untenable  is  the  theoty  ] 
that  city  parties  are  essential   for  nominating  city  candi- 
dates;  after  which  the  inflated  claims  made  to  the  efFeot  I 
that  the  partisans  who  work  the  nominating  machinery  are  I 
rendering  a  necessary  and   highly  patriotic  service  would 
soon  become  ridiculous.     The  ability  to  make  free,  non-par- 
tisan nominations  will  obviously  add  much  not  only  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  but  to  the  effective  influence  of  in- 
dependent and  conscientious  voters.     The  boss  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  party  machinery  will  see  a  much  greater  need 
of  conciliating  these  voters,  for  they  can  no  longer  say  to  the 

any  unmber  of  cUlzens  or  any  psrty  can  declare  !□  tbe  public  Jonrnala  or  in 
public  lueetiogs  tbolr  purpose  to  support  it.  Yet  the  tiiBtillly  of  all  ineraenary 
pari-y  Bchemera  to  ihese  tree,  certifii-alo  ooraljiatloua  shows  how  dansserous  they 

>  to  the  profitable  party  monopoly  and  deapotism  under  o 
nntlng  system. 

"  3  lAlor'a  Cvclo.  Pol.  Set.,  pp.  343-300. 
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latter,  and  to  all  honorable  aspirants  for  office,  "  You  canuot 
even  have  a  nomination  until  you  have  paid  our  price  for  it," 
Can  good  citizens  much  lament  if  a  large  part  of  the  activ- 
ity of  city  primaries  —  that  in  which  little  besides  pestilent 
dealing  in  city  nominations,  patronage,  and  spoils  takes 
place  —  shall  cease?  Who  will  think  it  a  public  detriment 
if  much  of  the  low  code  governing  regularity  of  city  nomina- 
tions, and  the  whole  band  of  vicious  praetitionera  under  it, 
sliall  be  superseded?  There  is  hardly  any  imaginable  way 
in  which  a  few  citizens,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  community, 
and  consequently  of  great  influence,  can  exert  a  more  salu- 
tary power  in  city  elections  than  by  inducing  the  men  most 
fit  for  offices  to  accept  nominations  by  certificate  at  their 
hands.  It  would  be  a  noble  change  to  have  nominations 
made  on  the  heights  rather  than  in  the  slums  of  municipal 
I  life. 

rv 

1.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  Free  Nominations  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  limited  experience  of  this  countrj'.  The  question 
as  to  the  best  method  of  making  them  has  received  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration  in  Great  Britain,  and  very  decisive 
results  have  been  reached.  We  may  study  her  experience 
with  great  advantage,  though  we  should  solve  our  problems 
in  the  spirit  of  our  own  constitutions  and  social  life.* 
Municipal  nominations  for  elections  by  the  people  of  mem- 
bers of  city  councils,  under  the  English  system,  are  made 
only  by  official  papers  called  voting  papers,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  just  cited,  though  by  a  method  much  more 
simple  and  convenient.  At  the  time  fixed  by  law,  before 
Buch  elections,  the  proper  city  officer  publishes  an  official 
notice  designating  the  offices  to  be  filled,  for  which  nomina- 
tions must  be  made.  To  make  such  a  nomination,  nothing 
I  more  is  required  than  that  ten  competent  voters  shall  sign 
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the  formal  nominating  paper  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  1 
cause  it«   delivery  to  such  ofBcer  for  publication   by  him  1 
within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law.     Any  1 
number  of  such  nominations  may  be  so  made.'     The  proper 
public  officers  make  due  publication  of  these  nominations, 
and  place  the  names  of  the  uomiuees  on  the  balloting  papers. 
The  general  expenses  of  the  election  are  a  public  charge, 
Ba  every  consideration  of  justice  and  wisdom  require  they  i 
should  be.     The  old  theory  that  a  city  election  is  a  party   ' 
affair  has  been  discarded  in  England.     No  party  or  party 
manager,  as  such,  has  anj-  necessary  or  legitimate  relations  f 
with  the  subject,  or  seems  to  be  recognized  in  connection 
with  it.     The  whole  machinery  of  party  caucuses,  primaries, 
Bnd  conventions  is  ignored.     The  voter  marks  on  the  papers 
the  candidates  for  whom  his  ballot  is  to  be  counted.* 

If  no  more  candidates  are  nominated  than  there  are  officers 
to  be  elected, —  that  is,  where  there  are  no  opposing  candi- 
dates,—  the  nomination  is  by  law  made  equivalent  to  an  eleo- 
tiont  and  no  actual  vote  is  taken.  This  is  frequently  the 
fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  American  politicians,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  the  salutary  results  of  the  triumph  of  non- 
partisan city  methods  over  the  city-party  system  in  English 


2.  In  considering  non-partisan  government  theoretically, 
we  called  attention  to  its  natui-al  tendency  to  suppress 
mere  pai-tisan  contention  in  city  elections  and  to  make 
public  opinion  rather  than  party  opinion  controlling.  In 
Great  Britain  this  tendency  has  been  demonstrated  by  long 
experience,  there  having  been  an  increasing  number  of  vot- 
ing districts,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Shaw,  "pub-  , 
lie  opinion  had  in  advance  agreed  so  decisively  upon  a 
particular  man  that  nobody  was  nominated  against  him, 
and  the  entire  expense  and  distraction  of  a  contest  at  the 

'  An  indlildual  voter  may  practicnlly  put  blmRelt  innomlDation  —  be.Uke  the 
otbers,  heltig  liable  to  pay  bU  sbare  of  the  expense  ol  printing  the  Totes.  Oood- 
now'fl  Muii.  Prob..  p.  213. 

'  Eiigliah  Laws,  1882.  Ch.  50,  pp,  230,  285,  289 ;  Slmw's  3fan.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp. 
33.  ifi-m.  245,  236,  23T. 

■  SbHw's  Mun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  245. 
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polls  was  thua  obviated."  In  the  twenty-five  wards  of 
Manchester,  for  example,  in  1894,  there  were  only  aeven- 
teen  contests,  that  is,  actaal  elections;  und  in  Bii'iuingham, 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  contests  in  only  six  of  its 
eighteen  wards;  and  when  in  Liverpool  there  was  an  unu- 
Bual  display  of  party  spirit,  there  were  contests  in  only 
twelve  of  its  sixteen  wards.  In  England  in  1893  there 
were,  altogether,  no  less  than  fifty  cities '  in  which,  strange 
as  it  raiiy  seem  to  us,  there  were  no  actual  election  contests, 
—  public  opinion  having  not  only  made  the  nominations  but 
superseded  the  need  of  any  actual  voting. 

3.  Here,  certainly,  is  city  government  pretty  effectively 
taken  out  of  party  politics,  partisan  contention  having  been 
suppressed  by  public  opinion  and  a  just  method  of  non-par- 
tisan nominations.  Lest  many  party  men  among  us  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  these  facts,  we  may  say  that 
we  shall  soon  show  that  an  election  of  members  of  a  city 
council  in  England  involves  the  distribution  of  almost  no 
patronage  or  spoils, —  as  an  election  should  not  in  American 
cities.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  English  cities  were 
formerly  as  much  involved  in  partisan  contention,  despotism, 
and  corruption  as  American  cities  now  are.*  It  will  else- 
where appear  that  this  method  of  Free  Nominations  has 
[  greatly  aided  in  securing  municipal  officers  in  Great  Britain 
I  who  are  much  superior  to  those  generally  chosen  in  Ameri- 
can cities.^  It  is  thus  demonstrated,  by  the  experience  of 
the  most  practical  of  nations,  that  party  nominations,  or 
nominations  according  to  party  methods,  for  city  officers  are 
needless.  Like  the  trial  by  jury,  this  experience  is  as 
available  for  the  United  States  as  for  England. 

.  But  it  is  said  that  suflfrage  is  broader  in  this  country 
I  than  in  England,  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need,  or  can- 
I  not  utilize,  her  experience.     If  it  were  said  that,  under  a 

■  Cities  leem  Co  be  frequently  designated  towns  in  English  eiectioD  laws  and  by 
I  ZnEllBh  writers.    Sliaw's  ifun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  IS. 

*  8l>eaking  of  maati^lpal  elections  at  present,  Dr.  Shaw  says  the  "  AmericHn 
prlmsTf  election  or  party  cancns  system  Is  qulLe  unknown  ...  In  England." 
fibaw'i  Man.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  Ql. 

■  Bee  Cli.  IX. 
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suffrage  which  includes  the  most  of  the  utterly  ignorant  and  | 
the  vile,  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure  the  evils  at  which  Free  j 
Nominations  are  aimed,  than   it  would  he  under  a  wisely  I 
limited  franchise,  few  sensible  persons  would  dispute  the  I 
fact.     But  to  say  because  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of 
the   ignorant,   depraved,    and   criminal   classes   among   the 
voters  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  England,  that 
therefore^  we  have  no  need,  or  less  need,  of  Free  Nomina- 
tions,  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  statement-s  that  shallow 
thinkers  or  besotted  partisans  have  ever  made.     The  greater 
the  proportion  of  the  votera  who  are  unfit  for  the  franchise, 
the  greater  is  the  need  of  simple,  non-partisan  nominations 
in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious vote,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  effect  of  I 
partisan  machinations  and  mere  brute  numbera.     What  can 
be  clearer  than  this:  that  if  the  privilege  of  voting  were  J 
extended  to  the  vilest  of  our  disfranchised  classes,  to  all  f 
prison   inmates,   to   mere   children,   and    to  all  alien  resi- 
dents, the   need  for  Free   Nominations    would   be   all   the 
greater;  while  that  need  would  be  much  less  if  none  could 
vote  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  or  cannot  read 
and   write?     Party  despotism  and  all  municipal  evils  in- 
crease with  the  degradation  of  the  suffrage. 

5.    It  was  natural,  when  enacting  the  law  for  Free  Nomina-  I 
tions  in  England,  that  there  should  be  some  fear  that  an 
inconvenient  number  of   candidates  would   be   nominated. 
The  law,   therefore,   provides  precautions  against  such   re- 
sults.    We  have  no  space  for  details  on  the  subject.     It  is 
enough  that  these  provisions  have  been  effective.     The  obli-  j 
gation,  on  certain  conditions,  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  ' 
votes  has  been  most  effective  in  preventing  an  inconvenient 
number  of  nominations.     There  have  been  no  serious  diffi- 
culties by  reason  of  too  many  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  for  a  time, 
under  Free  Nominations,  American  politicians  will  unite 
their    dishonest    energies  —  and   possibly  with  some   tem- 
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ijwrary  guccess  —  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  exe- 
loutton   of   such  a   systeni.     But  even    if    the   government 

■  should  be  compelled  for  a  time  to  print  a  needless  number 

■  of  votes,  the  trouble  and  expense  would  be  but  trifles  com- 
I  pared  with  the  vast  good  which  would  spring  from  such 
V  nominations.  The  enemies  of  the  reform,  as  English  eipe- 
I  lience  shows,  would  soon  see  the  follj  of  a  practice  which 
I  would  be  useless  to  them  aiid  would  soon  make  them  ridicu- 
I  loufl.     The  best  remedy  for  such  abuses,  so  far  as  not  found 

in  the  laws  cited,  is  not  by  requiring  many  names  on  the 
nominating  papers,  —  a  condition  with  which  parties  and 
factions  could  most  readily  comply, —  but  in  requiring  those 
who  make  nominations  to  deposit  money  for  the  payment  by 
themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  expenses  of  printing 
which  their  nomination  makes  necessary,  in  case  their  candi- 
date shall  fail  to  receive  a  number  of  votes  equal  to,  say,  a 
tenth  of  the  largest  number  of  votes  east  for  any  of  the  can- 
didates for  ofSces  to  which  they  make  nominations.' 

,  The  principle  of  Free  Nominations,  and  the  safeguards 
I  just  mentioned  against  an  excessive  number  of  candidates, 
L  are  already  finding  an  auspicious  support  of  a  more  liberal 
I  kind  than  the  illustration  we  have  cited  from  the  laws  of 
f  Massachusetts  and  New  York.^  A  law  of  Missouri  relating 
I  to  primary  elections  allows  any  number  of  the  electors,  not 
1  leas  than  twenty,  upon  depositing  fifty  dollars  with  the 
I  recorder  of  votes,  to  have  placed  upon  the  ballot  a  delega- 
I  tion  selected  by  themselves ;  and  any  citizen  may  himself 
L  separately  become  a  candidate  by  so  depositing  ten  dollars. 

>  This  coat  ot  printing  sboutd,  hj  general  laws,  lie  made  defiaite  for  different 
uats  o[  BominntioDa  and  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  unduly  dliwonrage  the 

m^klait  of  independent  nomiDations  in  good  faith.  Candidates  ^bo  after  accept- 
ing a  nomination  should  nwlgn  before  elertion,  might  be  required  to  pa;  sama 
large  pnrt  o(  the  cost  of  the  votes  and  printing  they  have  made  DeeBSsarjr.  The 
candidate  might  be  required,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  to  declare  under  oath 
I  lUspurpoBe  to  remain  a  candidate  and  toserve  it  elected.  Asa  precauilou  against 
il  faith,  thoBi-  who  sign  a  certlfii<Bte  of  nomination  might  be  required  to  atale 
idur  oath  that  they  believe  tbelr  candidate  to  be  worthy  of  the  office  for  which 
is  ptopoeed.  that  they  intend  to  vole  for  him,  and  that  they  believe  he  will 
Hieceive,  say.  at  leaet  one-fifth  of  the  votes  cast  tor  the  office.  Bat  these  are  only 
imples  of  various  precauilunary  provisioni  easily  nade. 

>  Laws,  Missouri,  1891,  p.  13T.  Sec.  8. 
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The  balance  of  the  money  so  deposited,  not  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  election,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  school 
board.  The  latest  election  law  of  California^  allows  any 
person,  or  combination  of  persons,  desiring  to  circulate  and 
use  a  ticket  at  any  election  for  selecting  delegates  to  any 
political  party  convention,  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
These  provisions  are  certainly  in  wide  contrast  with  the  late 
despotic  statutes  of  New  York,  which  seek  to  give  to  parties 
a  practical  monopoly  of  making  nominations,  and  to  suppress 
to  the  utmost  the  freedom  of  the  voters. 

V.   Free  Voting 

1.  From  the  need  of  freedom  in  nominating  candidates,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  need  of  freedom  in  voting  for  them. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  caused  city  parties  to  exert 
themselves  for  a  monopoly  in  making  nominations  have  also 
impelled  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  a  real  liberty 
in  voting  on  the  part  of  the  independent  and  non-partisan 
citizens,  who  are  unable  to  concentrate  their  full  voting 
power  in  favor  of  the  candidates  they  prefer.  Between  the 
electors  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  right  of  every  citizen 
to  cast  his  whole  vote  for  any  one  or  more  candidates,  par- 
ties and  their  managers  have  despotically  interposed  their 
mighty  machinery  for  obstruction  and  coercion. 

In  what  follows  in  this  chapter  we  have  special  reference 
to  the  election  of  city  and  village  officers,  which  legitimately 
involves  no  party  issues ;  yet  we  shall  show  that  Free  Voting 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  city  mem- 
bers of  legislatures.  We  need  to  have  clearly  in  mind  some 
fundamental  principles  as  to  the  right  of  voting.  Though 
suffrage  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  natural  right,  but  must  be 
sought  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  by  the  state,  it  ought  to 
be  conceded  on  a  basis  of  common  justice  and  equality,  and 
to  be  allowed  in  a  way  that  will  most  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

The  just  claim  for  suffrage  is  an  individual  claim  abso- 

1  Stat,  of  Cal.,  1897»  Ch.  104»  Sec.  25. 
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lutely  independent  of  all  parties, — a  claim  which  was  com- 
plete before  any  party  existed  and  would  survive  unimpaired 
if  every  party  should  be  dissolved.     Obviously,  therefore,  no 
combination,  whether  a  little  clique  or  a  great  party,  can,  as 
Buch,  acquire  any  right  to  regulate  or  monopolize  voting — any 
1  more  than  nominations  —  in  its  own  interest,  or  to  put  any 
f  restraint  upon  the  independent  action  of  the  individual.    He 
L  has,  if  allowed  the  franchise,  a  moral  right,  and  should  be 
[  enabled,  to  cast  a  free  and  effective  vote  according  to  his 
]  own  convictions  of   duty.     Whatever  obligation  may  rest 
I  upon  him  to  cooperate  with  others  for  great  principles,  and 
I  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  united  effoi-ts,  is  one  of  which 
I  lie  is  the  sole  judge.      Neither  any  other  person   nor  any 
I  party  can  have  any  right  to  decide  that  matter  for  him. 

2.    The  theories  of  voting  upon  which  city  parties  and 
their  devotees  generally  insist  are  these:  (1)  when  a  single 
officer  is  to  be  elected,  each  party  should  nominate  a  single 
candidate,  and  there  should  be  no  others;    (2)  each  voter 
may  cast  a  single  ballot  for  one  or  another  of  these  candi- 
[  dates,  which  should  be  that  of  his  own  party,  thus  not  only 
I  leaving  the  minority  practically  unrepresented,  but,  as  far  as 
I  possible,  depriving  the  individuals  in  the  opposing  party 
I  ranks,  or  in  different  districts,  who  may  wish  to  unite  their 
I  TOtes,  of  all  opportunity  of  doing  so;  •  (3)  that  when  voting 
I  is  to  be  in  districts  from  which  several  officers  are  to  be 
I  elected  at  the  same  time,  parties  insist  not  only  that  all  the 
}  nominations  shall  be  made  by  themselves,  but  that  every 
voter  should  support  all  the  candidates  of  some  one  of  the 
parties.     In  this  case,  not  only  is  all  minority  representa- 
tion excluded,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  made  impos- 
sible for  the  voter  to  concentrate  all  his  votes  upon  the  best 
candidates  he  finds  in  nomination ;  in  other  words,  he  is  prac- 
tically refused  a  freedom  of  using  his  whole  voting  influence 
Lin  favor  of  the  candidate  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  most 
■Vorthy. 

_  1  Where  the  contests  turn  oolj  on  party  principles,  thia  melbod  of  voting  hu 
Mrtftia  wlvsntnges,  and  need  not  msterlftlly  Impair  a  etilatar;  freedom,  but  It 
i»  qnll«  otberwUe  inmnnldpalelectioDS  — and  ill  otbera— where  party  principle* 
are  not  inTolved. 
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By  reason  of  this  manner  of  voting,  the  citizen  is  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  all  of  the  candidates  of  one  party,  though 
he  knows  some  of  them  to  be  unfit,  and  against  all  those  of 
the  other,  though  he  knows  most  of  them  to  be  the  best,  — 
or  a  portion  of  his  voting  power  must  be  lost.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  party  method  is  intended  to  limit  the  influence  of 
the  most  independent  and  conscientious  voters;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unscrupulous  voters  who  support  the 
party  nominees,  good  or  bad,  are  enabled  to  exercise  their 
full  voting  power.  Hence  city  parties  and  bosses  naturally 
favor  this  method,  and  become  through  it  more  and  more 
despotic  and  debased. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  so  strong  and  misleading  are  party 
theories  and  interests,  that  the  conviction  that  the  para- 
mount purpose  in  voting  at  all  should  be  to  enable  all  citi- 
zens to  freely  and  conscientiously  vote  according  to  their 
sense  of  duty  has  become  greatly  impaired  in  American 
cities. 

3.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  need  of  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  declaring  that  the  voter  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  voting  influence  upon  a  less  number  than 
all  of  the  candidates  of  the  same  kind  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  district.  Let  us  assume  that  three 
members  of  a  board  of  aldermen  or  school  trustees  are  to  be 
elected  in  a  single  district  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
the  strict  party  theory  the  voter  should  cast  one  ballot  for  or 
against  all  three  of  them;  though,  according  to  prevailing 
laws,  he  may  cast  one  vote  for  a  less  number  than  all  of  them> 
—  this  being  the  extent  of  his  freedom. 

Now  this  party  theory  of  voting  is  plainly  the  equivalent  of 
casting  three  separate  ballots,  one  for  each  of  said  candidates, 
and  it  is  an  admission  that  each  voter  may  cast  as  many  sep- 
arate votes  as  there  are  separate  candidates  to  be  elected  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  voter  disapproves  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, he  may,  according  to  law,  erase  his  name,  and  yet 
vote  for  the  two  others.  Why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to 
insert  a  new  name  in  place  of  the  one  erased  ?  Why  may 
he  not,  instead  of  new  names,  insert  the  name  of  the  third 
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'  candidate  in  place  of  each  of  two  naraea  which  he  may  have 
erased,  and  thus  cast  his  three  votes  for  the  beat  candidate? 
Parties  and  mere  politicians  would  refuse  this  liberty,  for 
they  would  tell  us,  if  they  confessed  the  truth,  that  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  an  independent  action  which  would  en- 
danger tlieir  power  and  monopoly. 

Finding  one  of  these  three  candidates  to  be  very  good, 
and  the  others  bad,  the  voter  wishes  to  exert  all  of  his  vot- 
ing power  —  to  cast  his  tliree  votes  in  this  case  —  for  the 
good  candidate.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  just  and  salutary 
freedom  of  voting  to  allow  him  to  do  so?  Will  not  its 
moral  effect  be  good?  What  man  or  partj-  has  a.  right  to 
dictate  his  choice  in  the  matter?  Every  man  who  votes  for 
three  candidates  contributes  three  votes  to  the  mass  to  be 
counted.  He  who  casts  three  votes  for  one  candidate  does 
no  more.  Therefore,  by  allowing  him  such  liberty,  his  just 
franchise  as  a  voter  is  not  extended,  but  is  simply  respected, 
pre8er\"ed,  and  made  more  effectual  for  good.  It  is  only  his 
just  freedom  which  is  enlarged,  only  his  conscientious 
sense  of  duty  which  is  recognized  and  favored.  He  is 
merely  enabled  to  break  through  the  restraints  which  parties 
and  politicians,  in  the  interest  of  their  monopoly  and  usur- 
pations, have  imposed  upon  his  freedom  of  choice. 

That  this  freedom  would  invite  conscientious  voters  to  the 
polls,  and  would  deepen  the  sense  of  the  utility  and  respon- 
sibility of  voting,  would  seem  to  be  very  clear.  While  to 
really  open  and  candid  minds  these  views  may  seem  mere 
truisms  requiring  an  apology  for  stating  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  most  zealous  partisans  will  regard  them  as  the 
dreams  of  academic  and  impracticable  radicalism. 

4.    It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  Free  Voting  and  limited  vot- 
ing, the  latter  being  that  according  to  which  the  voter  can 
cast  ballots  for  only  a  less  number  of  candidates  than  the 
^  whole  to  be  elected  at  once.     Free  Voting  respects  the  free- 
I  dom  and  the  independence  of  the  voter,  while  limited  vot- 
I  ing  impairs  both.     Free  Voting  restricts  the  control  of  the 
I  party  majority,  but  limited  voting  invites  and  enables  norai- 
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nal  party  opponents  to  conspire  together  for  joint  control  andfl 
the  suppression  of  the  independent  voters,' 

Under  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  the  candidates,  up  toM 
the  full  number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  who  receive  the  moati 
votes  should  he  held  to  be  elected,  even  though  some  ofl 
them,  by  reason  of  others  being  much  the  moat  popular,  f 
aliall  have  very  few  votes.  The  small  number  of  the  votes  I 
of  the  latter  would  uot  seem  to  be  material  except  in  a  salu-  I 
tary  way  by  diminishing  their  moral  influence  and  by  tend-  [ 
ing  to  (liaauade  unworthy  men  pushing  for  nominations. 

5.  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  Free  Voting,  while  in  ita  I 
main  purpose  having  much  in  common  with  what  has  been  1 
designated  Proportional  Representation,  Minority  Represen-  J 
tation,  Personal  Representation,  and  Cumulative  Voting,*! 


'  There  have  been  laws  in  New  York  sod  several  other  alMtea  for  limited  vi 
lag.  They  sre  clnimed  to  be  in  the  iaterest  ol  mlnorltir  repteseututlon,  bat  thU  la 
true  only  on  the  asaRmptlon  that  nothing  but  parties  are  to  be  rap^aSented,  a  result 
which  mere  politivlanB  generally  [avor.  MHSsochnsettB  has  such  a  law  appllcabla 
to  the  election  of  the  menibcrB  at  the  Boston  City  Council.  In  practice,  It  makes 
a  party  nomination  almost  the  equivalent  ol  an  election.  In  cbooaiog  certain 
delegates  to  the  New  York  Cougtilntional  ConventlDD  at  1807,  no  voter  wa»alli'Wed 
to  Tote  for  mure  tbanslxteeti  uatof  the  thirty-two  to  be  chosen.  In  tbe  same  year, 
a  law  of  England  provided  that  where  three  members  o[  parDament  were  t 
elected  from  the  same  district,  no  elector  should  vote  for  more  than  two  of  U 
Buckalew'a  Proportional  Aeprejrnfo/uiri,  pp.  41,  43,  9.1,  M.  ThU  Is  a  very  Inter- J 
egting  and  thungbtful  volume,  which  deserves  tar  more  attention  than  It  h& 
ceived.  Its  author  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Peuosyivaula  who  took  It,  J 
statesmanlike  view  of  public  quesliooB. 

3  There  isa  considerable  literature  on  these  subjects.   The  writings  of  Mr.  UItt  J 
and  Mr.  Hare  have  long  been  well  known.   Mr.  Simon  Steme  made  a  valuable  report  I 
npon  Personal  Represen tatloo  to  the  New  York  ConHtltalloDal  Cunveotiun  of  186T.  T 
One  of  tliB  most  interesthig  and  valuable  of  the  late  works  on  these  subjects  !•■ 
that  ot  Professor  CommoDs,  published  in  189G  and  entitled  Proportional  A^prM«n-  J 
(afiori.   There  has  been  a  Proportional  Represen  tation  Leagne  In  the  United  HI 
which  published  a  Review,  ami  the  number  for  December,  18113,  onntains  a  bihliog-   I 
raphy  of  those  anbjecta.    We  are  compelled  to  think  that  some  of  the  writtra  upon 
those  subjects  with  whose  views  we  agree  In  the  main  have  attempted  a  too  MB- 
plete.  complicated,  and  theoretical  represen  tation  of  the  minority  for  the  beginning 
of  a  reform  movement  of  the  kind.   This  has  naturally  led  to  a  diversity  ot  opinion 
In  their  ovu  ranks  aud  to  confusion  and  doubt  In  the  public  mind.    That  groat 
good  will  finally  spring  from  their  efforts,  we  feel  confident,  yet  we  must  think 
thai  tiome  simple  and  limited  lilnstratlons  of  their  theoriea,  applied  sucoeasfnlly  in 
practical  affairs,  will  be  found  oisenlial  lo  the  early  acceptance  ot  thuir  broader 
application  in  prnciice.    The  first  siages  of  the  advance  of  civil  service  reform   , 
justiQes  these  views.    The  attempt  to  enCort'e  it  radically  and  comprehensively  il 
IHTO  and  18Tt  was  a  lamentable  failure.     It  was  the  llmll«d  enforcement  ut  llM  I 


nevertheless  distinctive  principles  and  objects  of   its 
f  own  which  are  less   theoretical,   more  readily  understood, 
[  and  can  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  than  the  methods 
'  End  purposes  generally  included  under  either  of  those  desig- 
nations.    When  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  voting  has 
been  vindicated  in  the  public  judgment,  all  that  is  most 
desirable  in  the  methods  of  those  reforms  will  follow  in  due 
,  time. 

The  pammount  and  distinctive  purpose  of  Free  Voting, 
I  and  the  claim  of  right  and  freedom  on  which  it  rests,  cannot 
[  be  too  much  emphasized.     They  would  (1)  give  the  voter  a 
I  real  freedom  to  vote  according  to  his  judgment  and  sense  of 
I  duty;  and  (2)  they  would  enable  him,  when  several  candi- 
I  dates  are  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time,  to  concentrate  all 
I  lis  votes,  his  whole  voting  influence,  upon  one  or  more  of 
I  them  as  he  chooses,  whether  they  he  only  three  or  a  larger 
Samber.       Eveiy  one  of  the  reforms   just  referred   to,   by 
Kwhichever  of  the  names  designated,  rests  on  this  right  and 
I  ireedom,   and   all   their  complicated   machinery  is   but  an 
amplification  of  them.      Tliose  reforms  will  be  distrusted 
and  must  fail,  if  this  right  and  freedom  are  not  vindicated, 
,  as  the  higher  mathematics  must  be  distrusted  if  the  funda- 
foental  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  involved  in  doubt. 
7.    A  fundamental  purpose  of  all  voting  is  to  put  the  best 
len  into  ofBce.    The  law  cannot  tell  the  citizen  whom  to  vote 
I  lor;  it  can  only  give  him  a  real  freedom  of  choice  in  hestow- 
I  ing  his  vote.     lie  must  exercise  it  freely,  according  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.     He  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  cumulate  hia 
votes  or  not  cumulate  them,  to  vote  for  minority  represen- 
tation or  against  it,  as  his  own  sense  of  duty  shall  dictate. 
Therefore  neither  cumulative  voting  nor  proportional  repre- 
sentation, however  just  and  useful  generally,  can  be  regai-ded 
B  ends  which  the  law  should  primarily  seek,  the  paramount 


PnTorm  melhods  In  1883,  ander  the  law  ot  that  year,  which  ted  on 
Chorions  snc^resa.  The  public  mind  needed  to  be  educated  by  the  pru^llcal  leasona 
which  the  entotcement  ot  examlnatlotu  within  a  limited  sphere,  tuder  this  law, 
eleail?  taught. 
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end  being  a  real  and  constant  freedom  in  voting.  Those 
methods  are,  in  fact,  but  means  through  which  the  people, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  voting,  may  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  Yet  not  always  so.  Why  desite 
minority  representation  in  eases  where  the  candidates  of  the 
majority  are  good  and  those  of  the  minority  are  bad?  What 
sense  in  resorting  to  cumulative  voting  when  all  the  candi- 
dates are  equally  worthy?  Why  insist  on  proportional  rep- 
resentation in  cases  in  which  it  would  bring  to  the  polls  the 
depi-aved  and  criminal  classes  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  at  all?  But  in  every  conceivable  conditii 
it  is  primarily,  ultimately,  and  absolutely  true  that  free  vol 
ing  is  both  salutEiry  and  essential.' 

8.  In  these  considei-ations  we  can  see  that  a  preference  fori 
the  phrase  "Free  Voting"  over  the  otiier  plirases  referred  to 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  of  substance.  It  is  need- 
ful  both  to  avoid  misleading  suggestions  and  to  fix  the 
attention  upon  great  fundamental  rights  and  purposes.  Nor- 
should  we  fail  to  see  that  the  phrase  is  likely  to  appeal  to- 
the  voters'  love  of  liberty  and  right-  Besides,  while  cumu* 
lative  and  proportional  voting  may  seem  mysterious  to  the 
simple-minded,  every  voter  thinks  it  right  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  bestow  his  votes  as  he  pleases,  and  he  cannot 
deny  to  other  voters  what  be  claims  for  himself.  The  name 
"  Free  Voting  "  is  an  argument  in  its  own  favor.  Why  not, 
then,  begin  non-partisan  voting  in  our  cities  by  a  method 
absolutely  just,  descriptive,  and  persuasive  in  its  very  name, 
easily  understood  and  established,  and  which  not  only  avoids 
complicated  questions  which  divide  the  friends  of  reform, 
but  has  successful  precedents  for  its  support,  as  we  shall  soon 


9.    Free  Voting,  by  increasing  the  number  of  officers  to  bo 

>  There  in  an  objection  to  dctlaring  ti>r  an  exolunlve  perannal  raprMenlatlr 
in  a  tact  which  n-esbnU  net  [orth  — the  tact  of  a  growing  need  tor  having  dllM 
theniaelTes  represunted  la  leHlalatiireB  bj  memlwrs  whum  tbe  cily  councils,  lo- 
•tead  o(  the  voters  pcraonall;,  shall  plect.  The  Incorporated  municipal  bodj 
rapresonted  in  H  legislature  as  a  state  Is  ropre^euted  in  the  national 
It  personal  represeotatioii,  in  coutrodlaiinction  ol  part;  repiesentatlnn 
ra  majoritj  iBpreMntaClon,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  iu  city  afftUn. 
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I  selected  at  the  same  time,  can  be  made  to  secure  almost  any 
I  desirable  amount  of  minority  representation.     The  ballots 
1  can  be  readily  cast  by  uneducated  voters,  and  tbey  can  be 
I  easily  counted  without  involving  mystery  or  mathematical 
problems.     The  names  of  all  candidates  being  printed  upon 
the  voting  paper,  all  the  voter  has  to  do  is  to  mark  by  a  figure 
against  the  name  of  any  candidate  the  number  of  his  votes 
which  he  wishes  counted  for  him.     Mr.  Buckalew,  one  of 
the  ablest  students  of  this  class  of  subjects,  —  a  man  skilled 
in  pmctical  politics,  who  had  been  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  —  seems  to  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions here  expressed.     He  thought,  as  we  do,  that  it  would 
3  a  great  gain  for  the  cause  of  electoral  reform  if  all  its 
I  friends  would  unite  in  supporting  the  simple  methods  of 
I  Free  Voting,  leaving  the  more  complete  representation  of  the 
I  minority  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future.     The  free  vote, 
J  says,  "is  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  than  othei's, 
.  .  and  may  be  used  to  accomplish  their  objects.  ...     It 
'  combines  the  advantages  of  other  plans,  without  their  im- 
perfections, while  it  is  not  open  to  any  strong  objection 
peculiar  to  itself." ' 

10.    Other  good  results  seem  likely  to  spring  from  Free 

Voting:  (1)  It  would  apparently  in  large  measure  suppress 

the  profits  of  the  corrupt  ti'ade  of  managing  elections;  for 

how  can  party  nominations  and  the  influence  of  party  leaders 

command  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  city  politics  when 

the   conscientious   voters   have  such  facilities  for  secretly 

defeating  the  party  nominees?     (2)  It  would,  apparently, 

for  like  reasons,  much  diminish  party  bribery,  for  the  results 

of  elections  could  no  longer  be  calculated  with  sufficient  cer- 

Ltainty  to  justify  large  investments  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 

1(8)  The  minority,  under  Free  Voting,  can  be  represented  to 

ibe  extent  due  to  its  numbers,  as  the  votei's  may  determine 

jby  their  ballots.     When  every  voter  can  cast  three  ballots 

por  the  election  of  three   oHicers,  and  bestow  them  as  he 

jpleases,  one  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  electors  will  always 

.e  to  select  any  person  in  support  of  whom  they  may 

t  Proportional  Stprtientation,  pp.  TU-8D. 
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unite.  The  greater  the  number  of  officers  to  be  elected  at 
the  same  time,  the  more  complete  will  be  minority  repre- 
sentation under  Free  Voting.^ 

(4)  It  is  obvious,  when,  by  uniting  as  explained  in  the 
last  note,  a  small  proportion  of  the  voters  may  elect  men 
who  truly  represent  them,  that  they  may  continue  to  reelect 
them,  thus  causing  great  non-partisan  interests  to  be  effec- 
tively represented.  These  representatives  will  be  independ- 
ent, for  no  party  managers  can  defeat  them ;  the  vote  that 
elected  them  can  reelect  them,  continually.^ 

(5)  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  our  legislative  bodies 
made  up  of  members  who  have  independent  convictions  and 
who  truly  represent  the  diverse  sentiments  and  interests  of 
the  community,  rather  than  of  a  common  type  of  mere  parti- 
sans and  politicians  servile  to  the  majority,  who  rarely 
engage  in  any  instructive  or  patriotic  debates.  Our  legis- 
latures would  no  longer  be  bodies  obedient  to  bosses  or  party 
managers.  At  a  time  when  partisan  servility  and  a  lack 
of  individual  independence  are  notorious  and  lamentable 
faults  of  our  legislators  and  city  councils,  any  change  which 
will  give  them  more  manhood  and  courage  is  obviously 
desirable. 

(6)  Another  advantage  of  Free  Voting,  though  by  no 
means  apparent  at  first,  is  yet  important.  While  conferring 
upon  every  voter  equal  liberty  and  opportunity,  it  yet  en- 
ables men  of  superior  education,  worth,  and  sagacity  to  make 
themselves  increasingly  effective  through  a  union  of  efforts, 

1  The  general  role,  nnder  Free  Voting,  is  this :  If  two  officers  are  to  be  elected 
at  once  in  a  district,  any  number  of  voters  above  one-third  of  the  whole  —  though 
only  one  in  excess  of  a  third  —  may  by  uniting  elect  their  candidate;  if  three 
officers  are  to  be  so  elected,  voters  exceeding  a  fourth  of  the  whole  may  by  uniting 
elect  their  candidate ;  if  five  officers  are  to  be  so  elected,  voters  exceeding  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  may  elect  their  candidate,  etc.,  so  that  if  nine  officers  are  to  be 
so  elected  at  once,  voters  exceeding  a  tenth  of  all  of  them  can  elect  their  candi- 
date.   Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep,,  p.  263. 

3  If  by  analogous  Free  Voting  gamblers,  burglars,  bawdy-house,  grog-shop- 
keepers, and  all  the  criminal  and  vile  classes  shall  be  able  to  elect  members  of 
their  kind,  it  will  be  a  desirable  result ;  for  their  representations  would  be  in- 
famous by  reason  of  being  well  known  and  conspicuous.  The  poison  of  their 
inflofiiice  would  be  less  diffused  through  municipal  politics,  and  hence  U 
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\  for  which  thej  have  the  largest  capacity.     Such  men  could 
become  more  influential  against  mere  numbers,  in  contend- 
ing with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  depravity  under  the  lead 
of  corrupt  politicians  and  demagogues  —  a  great  advantage 
L  certainly  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage.     We  should 
J  be  glad  tliat  all  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  this 
■"better  utilization  of  superior  intelligence  and  character  would 
lespeeially  promote  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  and  illiterate 
|>'citizens. 

VI 

1.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  our  reasoning  in  favor  of  Free 
fr  Voting  has  been  justified  by  experience.  It  is  familiar 
Kfaiowledge  that  some  of  the  evils  in  our  political  elections, 
I'whieh  have  sprung  from  undue  control  by  parties  and  selfish 
I  majorities,  have  also  existed  in  connection  with  elections 
■  in  our  great  business  corporations.  The  large  shareholders 
rliave  dominated  the  small  ones,  the  latter  being  unable  to 
Ifiombine  and  elect  an  independent  director  who  would  ex- 
■pose  the  despotic  schemes  of  the  conspiring  majority. 

To  remedy  those  evils,  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted 

I  1870,1  provided  in  substance  that  every  corporate  share- 

ftllolder  might  cast  as  many  votes  for  directors  as  would  be 

Pflxpressed  by  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  at  once 

multiplied  by  the  number  of  shares  the  voter  owns,  and  that 

he  might  give  all  his  votes  to  one,  two,  or  more  candidates 

for  election,  distributing  them  at  his  pleasure  according  to 

the  method  of  Free  Voting  as  we  have  explained  it.     This 

constitution  forbids  such  elections  in  any  other  way,  and 

such  has  since  remained  the  rule  in  Illinois,  with  advantage 

a  the  shareholders  and  the  public.     This  provision  has  been 

idopted  by  other  states.^ 


•  Art,  Xin.  Son,  3. 

'  Wesl  Virginia  Incorporated  It  into  Its  constftntino  In  IST3;  the  terrilary  of 
h  adopted  the  name  principle  In  its  proposed  conatltotlon  ot  [be  same  year. 
ackBl«w'a  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  226,  227,  In  1873  a  provision,  eloeely  analogous  to 
»  foregoing,  was  pnt  into  the  conatltotioo  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  laws  for  carrj- 
g  It  tnlo  effect  make  it  appliuable  to  nearly  every  kind  ot  corporation  except 
uniolpal  corporntlotia.    It  Is  applied  evoa  to  fire-engine  companiea  In  cities. 
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2.  Bat  the  niinois  oonstitaticm  of  1870  went  much  futlier 
in  establishing  Free  Voting.^  It  proTided  that  three  lepve- 
sentatiyes  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislatme  shall  be 
elected  from  each  lepiesentatiTe  district  f<H'  the  tenn  of  two 
jeara,  and  in  respect  thereto  used  these  words:  ^  Each  quali- 
fied Toter  maj  cast  as  many  rotes  for  one  candidate  as  there 
are  representatires  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same 
•  .  .  among  the  candidates  as  he  shall  see  6U  and  the  candi- 
dates highest  in  rotes  shall  be  declared  elected.'*  This  pro- 
rision  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on  a 
separate  ballot  submitting  it  to  them.'  Districts  for  the 
elections  of  single  representatires  to  the  lower  house  were 
abolished.  This  is  absolute  Free  Voting, — an  American 
creation,  —  and  it  is,  we  beliere,  the  first  prorision  erer 
made  in  this  country  for  its  enforcement  in  the  election 
of  members  of  a  legislatire  body.' 

This  Free  Voting  system  has  been  since  enforced  in  Illinois, 
and  apparently  with  much  advantage  to  the  public  interest. 
It  has  not  only  enlarged  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  voter,  but  has  established  the  principle  of  minority  rep- 
resentation, securing  a  measure  of  it  in  a  form  so  simple  as 
to  exclude  all  mathematical  complications.  Every  voter  can 
at  a  glance  understand  it,  and  he  can  promptly  and  easily 
perform  his  part  under  it.  What  has  been  accomplished  is 
indeed  much  short  of  an  ideal  or  most  desirable  minority 
representation,  yet  it  is  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build. 
It  has  established  an  essential  and  invaluable  principle. 
It  will  aid  in  preparing  the  people  for  a  more  complete 
minority  representation  in  the  future. 

Const.,  Penn.,  1873,  Art.  XVL  Sec.  4;  Laws,  Penn.,  1874,  p.  79;  1876,  pp.  47  and 
49.  One  of  these  laws  is  a  model  by  reason  of  its  clear  and  comprehensive  iHt>- 
visions.  It  should  be  studied  by  American  legislators.  In  1875,  Sfissonri  pot 
these  Illinois  proTisions  into  its  constitution,  and  so  has  the  state  of  Nebraska. 
Const.,  Nebraska,  Art.  XI.  Sec.  5;  Const.,  Missouri,  Art.  XII.  Sec.  6.  Alt<^ther 
eleven  states  have  already  adopted  this  Illinois  system.  Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  364. 

1  Art.  IV.  Sees.  7  and  8.    Goodnow's  J/tm.  Prob.,  p.  154. 

2  Const.,  Art.  IV.  Sees.  7  and  8. 

*  Mr.  Buckalew  speaks  of  a  plan  of  applying  Free  Voting  to  Nominations. 
Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  166,  167,  263.  It  might  perhaps  be  applied  for  im- 
proving our  system  of  making  party  nominations,  but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  subject. 
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We  cannot  spare  the  space  for  adequate  details  aa  to  the 
practical  effects  of  Free  Voting  under  this  constitution,  but 
the  following  conclusions,  cited  from  a  very  competent 
writer  who  has  recently  investigated  the  subject,  will  suf- 
fice for  our  purpose.^  He  says:  (1)  Minority  representation 
has  been  established ;  (2)  every  district  of  the  state  has  been 
enabled  to  have  the  conflicting  views  of  its  interests  actually 
represented  —  and,  if  need  be,  debated  —  in  the  legislature 
by  members  knowing  the  facte;  (3)  the  misrepresentation 
and  secrecy  which  existed  under  the  old  system  aa  to  local 
party  intereste  have  been  made  impracticable  under  Free  Vot- 
ing; (4)  "it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  gerrjTuandering;" 
(fi)  it  obviously  makes  legislation  for  mere  party  advantage 
'Tflatly  more  difficult;  (6)  "it  leads  the  people  generally  to 
take  more  interest  in  public  affairs;"  (7)  "by  dividing  the 
people  more  equally  and  facilitating  discussions,  it  causes 

are  care  in  making  laws."' 

Far  as  the  good  effects  of  these  limited  experiments  have 
fallen  short  of  what  the  idealists  naturally  desire,  we  think 
that  men  of  large  experience  in  party  politics  will  see  in  the 
results  attained  ample  reasons  for  thinking  that  to  establish 
and  extend  the  Illinois  system  will  be  found  much  the  easiest 
means  of  securing  adequate  minority  representation. 

As  was  natural  to  expect,  party  zealots  and  professional 
politicians,  who  detest  minority  representation,  are  hostile 
to  the  Illinois  system ;  while  persons  who  think  that  party 
domination  should  be  checked  take  the  opposite  view,  — ex- 
cept those  radicals  who  will  aid  nothing  less  than  ideal 
reforms  at  the  outset. 

3.  The  most  important  objection  which  has  been  urged 
by  candid  persons  against  Free  Voting   is  that  an  undue 

)  M-  N.  Porney.  Esq.  His  TievB  of  the  subject  appear  id  sl  smnll  tolume 
I  entitled  Poliiical  Rt/orm,  etc.,  pp.  63  and  SS.  Mr.  Fotnej  has  kindly  read  this 
ehsptet  In  manuscript. 

s  Whlla  Profossor  Goodnow  haa  doubts  as  to  tbe  expediency  of  adopting  tho 
nilnols  system.  — appacanlly  only  becaBse  Le  thiuka  a  more  complete  system  in 
the  lame  spirit  is  practicable,  — yet  be  gives  qnlte  as  strong  reasona  In  (avoi  of 
tbe  nilnols  experiment  aa  those  given  by  Mr.  Porney.  The  worst  resulla  at- 
tributed to  it  saem  to  ba  far  preferable  to  those  [rom  the  party  systtini.  Ifun. 
Prob.,  ff.  US,  IW. 
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cumulation  of  votes  upon  popular  candidates  may  sometimesl 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  representation  of  the  majop- 
ity.     It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  wholly  avoid  such  resultaf 
at  the  outset,  without  a  resort  to  those  complicated  forms  a 
voting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  it  is  impossiblafl 
to  introduce  until  public  opinion  has  been  greatly  enlight-^ 
ened.     But  these  occasional  results  are  at  most  only  a  ver} 
small  measure   of   that   injustice   which   constantly  occural 
under  the  party  system  of  voting,  under  which  little  more 
than  the  majority  is  generally  represented  at  all.     Besides,  ^ 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  evil  of  an  excessive  I 
cumulation  of  votes  is  not  practically  of  much  importance.  I 
Mr,   Forney  shows  that  there  was   only  one  case   of  such'] 
cumulation  in  Illinois  in  1892,  and  that  there  has  hardlyl 
been  more  than  three  or  four  cases  there  in  fifteen  years. 

The  party  system  of  voting  leaves  the  minority  in  every'! 
separate  district  at  all  times  wlioUy  unrepresented.     ThlBf 
excessive  cumulation— sometimes  called  "plumping" 
on  some  grounds  hardly  a  matter  of  regret.     It  demons trateftl 
the  complete  independence  of  the  voters  which  the  system'l 
has   secured.      It   can   only  happen  when   a  very  popular, 
wortliy  man  is  a  candidate  on  the  same  side  with  one  who 
is  not  much  respected  or  is  vei-y  inferior.     The  "plumping" 
of  the  vote  on  the  former  will  tend  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  unworthy  candidates  and  to  make  them  shrink  from.J 
accepting  nominations.      They  will  dread   the  ridicule  ofl 
being  thus  disgracefully  defeated. 

The  important  fact  should  be  repeated  that  whatever  needfl 
there  may  be  of  superior  intelligence  and  good  judgment  tarn 
avoid  cumulating  too  many  votes  tends  to  increase  thai 
potential  force  of  the  highest  class  of  voters,  and  is  veryl 
unfavorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  scheming  little  poli-fl 
ticians  and  the  stupid  and  depraved  human  brutes  whoa 
they  hustle  to  the  polls. 

4,  Several  additional  facts  speak  significantly  conceminfl^ 
the  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois.  Never  since  it  waal 
established  has  the  state  had  a  state  boss  or  the  repute  ol  1 
having  one.     Partisan  gerrymandering,   subsequent  to  thaJ 
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fceatablUhmeDt  of  Free  Voting,  has  been  of  a.  much  less  aggra- 

iTated  kind  in  Illinois  than  that  which  has  disgraced  several 

l.fltates  in  her  section  of  the  Union.     Examples  of  geiTyroan- 

■-dering  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  are  selected  by  Pro- 

■iessor  Commons  as  the  moat  extreme  for  the  illustration  of 

tthat  abuse  —  that  in  Wisconsin  having  recently  been  declared 

r  unconstitutional  by  its  highest  court,'     What  more  natui-al 

than  that  this  evil  should  be  found  nearly  impracticablo  in 

a  legislature  like  that  of  Illinois,  in  which  both  parties  are 

fairly  represented?     No  senator  has  been  elected  in  Illinois 

within  the  last  twenty-five  years   whom  any  candid   man 

would  compare  with  a  senator  elected  a  few  years  ago  in 

Oliio,  or  with  the  recent  senatoi-a  from  New  York  or  from 

L  Pennsylvania, — states  in  which  the  voting  system  is  most 

Ipartisan  and  despotic.     It  was  not,  therefore,  an  unnatural 

B&ct  that  Illinois  —  though  Ohio  is  the  older  state  — should 

■  be  the  first  state  in  the  West  to  adopt  an  enlightened  civil 
ftserviee  reform  system  by  popular  vote,  though  Cincinnati 
lias  been  long  cui«ed  by  a  flagitious  boss  system.  Nor,  in 
I  Tiew  of  such  facts,  is  it  any  matter  for  surprise  that  in  the 

■  same  year  in  which  the  legislature  of  Illinois  defeated  her 
'  spoilsmen  in  an  election  of  a  United  States   Senator,   the 

partisan   and   servile   majority  of   the   legislature   of   New 
York,  rejecting  a  brilliant  and  admirable  candidate,  elected 

I  to  the  national   Senate   a   notorious   state   boss.     Nor  has 

If  ennsylvania  done  much  better. 


VII 

Prior  to  1872,  the  salutary  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois 

had   attracted   attention   in  the  state  of  New  York,     The 

Republican  party  in  the  state  had  not  yet  been  disgraced  by 

accepting  a  boss.      Its  majority  was  sagacious   enough  to 

'  3te  that  such  voting  would  not  only  honor  the  party,  hut 

would  be  disastrous  to  the  corrupt  despotism  of  Tammany. 

I  that  year  an  act  passed  the  legislature  —  in  which  the 

rBepublicans  were  in  majority  —  wliich  provided  for  the  elec- 

>  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  53,  54,  69. 
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tion  of  forty-flve  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  \ 
York  City,  nine  of  them  to  be  elected  from  each  of  five  Bepa-  I 
rate  city  districts.  The  vote  for  the  aldermen  was  to  be  | 
according  to  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  each  elector  being  j 
allowed  to  cast  nine  votes  and  to  bestow  them  as  he  should  I 
see  fit  for  the  nine  aldermen  from  his  district.  The  bill  waa  I 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Hoffman,  a  favorite  rep-  | 
resentative  of  Tammany,  whose  connections  with  certain  I 
scandalous  Tammany  naturalization  proceedings  are  not  yet  I 
forgotten.  If  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  it  is  very  likely  that  I 
New  York  would  never  have  had  a  state  boss.  It  is  certain  ] 
that  the  Republican  boss  system  since  developed,  and  its  ■ 
frequent  alliances  with  Tammany,  have  been  the  greatest  I 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Free  Voting  and  the  overthrow  of  I 
that  organization.  Such  a  system  of  representation  applied  J 
to  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  from  New  YorlCLil 
City  would  liave  given  the  Republicans  the  number  dae  t 
their  city  vote.^ 

VIII  I 

1.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  but  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  trace  their  development.^  The  original  and 
most  striking  law  for  distinctive  Free  Voting  was  tliat  relat- 
ing to  elections  in  the  borough  or  town  of  Bloomsburgh, 
enacted  in  1870. ^  This  unique  law  declares  its  object  to 
be  "that  the  electors  of  Bloomsburgh  may  exercise  their 
right  of  suffrage  without  undue  restraint  and  may  obtain 
for  themselves  complete  representation  in  their  local  goT- 
ernment,"  — an  admirable  statement  of  the  main  object  of 
Free  Voting.  It  provides  for  its  being  accomplished  sub- 
stantially through  such  methods  as  we  have  explained.  For 
example,  when  six  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  once,  the  " 
voter  is  allowed  to  cast  six  votes,  and  may  distribute  them 

'  CommODB's  Pro.  Rrp..  pp.  2S1'S59.    Horace  Qreele;  wsa  be  eameat  tor  ml-   ] 
norltv  rppn-sentatloD  as  tbe  pTeaent  state  boss  Is  ngaiiist  It.    Id.,  p.  2S1. 

=  Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  228,  239. 163,  330,  2*). 

"  Penn.  Laws.  1870.  p.  343,     BoobUew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  133,  233.     I 
hurgb  WM  Ml  residence. 
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r  equally,  or  cumulate  them,  as  be  pleases  among  the  candi- 
dates.^ 

The    good    effect   of    this    law  so  clearly  and  quickly 
appeared  that  within  the  succeeding  three  years  after  1870 
'   various  local  laws  were  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  same 
I  effect." 

It  was  almost  inevitable  under  such  laws  that  the  minority 
should  secure  a  just  representation,  and  such  was  the  fact 
from  the  beginning.  In  Bloomsburgh,  for  example,  where 
the  number  of  persons  adhering  to  each  party  were  about 
equal,  and  there  were  about  six  hundred  voters  in  all,  there 
were,  at  the  first  election  under  the  law,  three  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans  elected  members  of  the  council. 

Free  Voting  was  soon  after  extended  to  the  election  of 
t  constables,  assessors,  school  directors,  and  auditors  in  sev- 
I  eral  localities.     After  stating  that  the  new  system  "dimin- 
I  ishes  the  number  of  candidates  and  gives  every  respectable 
I  interest  its  due  representation,"  Mr.   Buckalew  states  the 
general  results  of  the  new  system  in  this  language ;  "  The 
officers  chosen  ...  are  fairly  divided  between  parties.     Not 
one  person  among  the  whole  six  hundred  voters  is  known  to 
I  have  expressed  himself  against  the  change,  or  is  believed  to 
I  be  desirous  of  returning  to  the  old  and  unfair  majority  vot«. 
In  short,  the  change  has  been  completely  satisfactory 
1  and  is   strongly  indorsed   by  public   opinion.   .  .  .     Each 
I  party   obtained   its  share  of  the  town  olEcers  by  its  own 
P  votes.  .   .  .     The  new  plan  ensures  justice  to  all,  prevents 
intrigue  and  corruption,  preserves  the  orderly  action  of  par- 
ties,  .   .   .   and  encourages   the   selection   of  good  men  as 
candidates. "  ' 

>  And  in  aid  of  more  complete  repreienlBtioD,  the  voter  was  allowed  to  give 
tvea  It  fraction  of  a  vote  to  a  candidate ;  but  ne  most  think  so  nice  a  proviBioD 
of  doubtful  DtillCy  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  There  is  in  the  law  a 
Blighl,  bat  hardl;  b  material,  Ilmitatioo  upon  the  absolute  right  of  Free  Voting, 
extended  Free  Toting  to  the  election  of  acboul  directors ;  and  a  general 
B  b>Tr  was  also  passed  declaring  tbat  In  boroughs  to  l>e  thereafter  incorporated  there 
( iball  be  sii  members  of  the  cs)ancil,  and  that  the  principle  of  Free  Voting  eatab- 
Bd  b;  law  for  Bloomsburgh  shall  apply  to  such  boroDghs.  Backalew'i  Pro. 
Sep.,  pp.  220-312. 

•  Backalew'a  Fro.  Rep.,  pp.  IM,  3in,  318,  3:12,  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is 
much  needed,  and  □oihlng  on  the  subject  is  better  worth  reading. 


2.  The  party  managers  in  Pennsylvania,  when  tliese  lawB^ 
for  Free  Voting  were  passed,  had  no  more  conception  of  their 
far-reaching  effects  than  the  politician  and  patronage-mon- 
gering  classes  had,  at  the  outset,  of  the  far-reaching  effeclw  of 
the  first  civil  service  reform  laws.     Both  laws  were  momj 
enlightened  than  public  opinion  was  at  their  passage.     Wheal 
those  effects  were  demonstrated,  those  classes  united,  — thfl,!| 
managers  of  both  the  great  parties  couspiring  to  defeat  Fre« 
Voting.     Within  three  yeai-s  they  succeeded  in  repealing  the' 
law  making  Free  Voting  general  in  the  municipalities  of  1 
Pennsylvania.     But  they  left  in  force  the  few  special  Free 
Voting  laws  of  limited  application,  and  these  are  still  in 
force,  and  their  influence  has  continued  to  be  salutary  to 
the  present  time. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  these  facta  and  1 
combination  of  the  patronage-mongering  politicians  against ' 
the  first  enforcement  of  civil  service  reform  examinations. 
In  England   the   partisan   majority  in  Parliament,    within 
three  years  after  such  enfoi-cement  commenced,  refused  all  . 
appropriations  for  the  purpose,  but  the  English  administra-a 
tion  persevered  and  triumphed.     In   the   United  States  aj 
partisan    majority   in   Congress   refused   appropriations   . 
1874,  —  within  four  years  after  such  an  enforcement  of  thsJ 
civil  service  examinations  commenced;  and  President  Grant] 
did  not  persevere,  but  failed  to  enforce  the  examinationa. 
But  public  opinion  soon  triumphed  again,  and  civil  service! 
reform  examinations  were  finally  established  in  1883, 

3.  The  higher  public  opinion  has  not  yet  regained  control^ 
in  Pennsylvania;  on  the  conti-aiy,  the  spoils  sj^tem  has  been.fl 
intrenched    there    within    the    last    few   yeara.      No   well-r 
informed  man  would  have  supposed  that  Free  Voting  could'j 
be  restored  in  these  recent  years  in  Pennsylvania  —  years  inj 
which  there  has  been  a  steady  degradation  in  her  politics,  \ 
until  her  present  senators  now  stand  in  disgraceful  contrast 
with  their  predecessors  before  1870.     The  supremacy  of  such 
bosses  as  those  which  dominate  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  extension  of  Free  Voting  cannot  be  contemporaneous. J 
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Why  should  we  expect  Republican  jjoliticians  —  in  major- 
ity in  Pennsylvania  —  to  concede  minority  representation  to 
Philadelphia, —  a  Republican  city, —  when  the  Republicana 
in  majority  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  not  had  sagacity 
or  patriotism  enough  to  extend  such  representation  to  New 
]  York  City,  by  which  their  votes  in  state  elections  would  be 
I  largely  increased?     The  state  boss  of  New  York  and  his  vas- 
I  aals  apparently  prefer  the  pati'onage  and  spoils  which  a  con- 
[  spiracy  with  Tammany  will  secure  them,  rather  than  allow 
I  ftn  honest  vote  of  the  Republican   minority  in   New  York 
I  City,  which  might  undermine  the  boss  system  itself.' 

,  The  just  and  salutary  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  securing 
J  minority  representation  are  striking  when  compared  with  the 
[  results  under  the  old  party  system.  It  has  been  estimated 
1  that  under  the  party  system  generally  at  least  forty  per  cent 
I  of  the  voters  have  no  actual  representation  either  in  Con- 
[  gress,  state  legislatures,  or  city  councils.  It  appears  that  in 
1  the  New  York  legislature  of  1869  forty-oue  per  cent,  and  in 
,  that  of  1871  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  voters  were  unrepre- 
f  aented.  In  the  New  York  assembly  of  1894  over  forty-four 
]  per  cent  were  unrepresented,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
I  New  York' City  Board  of  Aldermen,  over  fifty-one  per  cent 
e  unrepresented."  lu  St.  Paul  in  1894,  12,180  Republi- 
[  cans  elected  only  4  aldermen,  but  11,327  Democrats  elected 
I  7  aldermen.^  More  striking  still,  in  the  New  York  City 
I  election  of  1892,  the  Democrats  cast  less  than  170,000  votes 
\  to  nearly  100,000  cast  by  the  Republicans,  yet  the  latter 
P  were  unable  to  elect  either  a  single  member  of  the  state  sen- 
I  ate  or  assembly,  or  a  single  member  of  the  city  Board  of 
[Aldermen.  Such  results  area  mere  burlesque  upon  repre- 
I  sentation,  and  ai'e  an  astounding  result  of  the  boss  system 
■  Slid  city-party  despotism.* 

Pati'iotic,  non-partisan  readers,  not  very  familiar  with  the 
theories  and  the  interests  of  professional  politicians,  have 
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very  likely  been  asking  why  the  Republican  party  of  NewJ 
York,  for  example,  has  not  long  ago  established  Free  Votin^il 
in  New  York  City,  which  would  obviously  insure  the  party! 
a  large  representation  from  the  city  in  the  legislature.  W»U 
have  just  suggested  some  of  the  reasons,  and  it  is  for  the! 
reader  to  say  whether  any  other  more  creditable  can  baJ 


IX 

1.  After  such  an  experience  in  this  country,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  that  of  England,  yet  it  is  too  instructive' 
to  be  omitted.  We  shall  soon  refer,  in  dealing  with  another 
subject,  to  the  peculiar  methods  by  whicli  she  long  ago 
nearly  eliminated  party  politics  from  her  municipal  affairs. 
An  exception  to  this  was  in  the  management  of  her  school 
system,  in  which  the  intimate  relations  between  the  state 
church  and  party  politics  made  the  task  peculiarly  dit&cult. 
Free  Voting  as  a  remedy  was  established  in  England  in  the 
election  of  school  boards  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  enforced 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  significant  of  the  just  and  lib- 
eral spirit  which  promoted  this  reform  that,  contemporane- 
ous with  its  establishment  in  that  year,  a  general  extension 
was  made  of  the  English  free-school  system,  which  has 
since  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  classes,^ 

An  election  of  members  of  the  school  board  of  Glasgow 
under  this  law  affords  an  admirable  example  of  Free  Voting, 
—  one  which  goes  almost  as  far  as  the  most  theoretical  and 
radical  methods  for  securing  minority  representation.  This 
board  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  tliey  are  elected 
on  general  ticket.  From  all  the  persons  nominated,  the 
voter  may  select  fifteen,  and  he  may  give  one  vote  to  each, 
or  may  bestow  all  his  fifteen  votes  upon  one  of  them,  or 
otherwise  distribute  or  cumulate  them  as  he  pleases.  Voters 
exceeding  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  can,  therefore,  by  unit- 
ing, elect  their  candidate.  Dr.  Shaw  says:  " The  result  haa 
been  satisfactory.     Tlie  board  is  widely  representative,  haa 
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I  the  public  confidence,  and  has  been  able  to  proceed  boldly 
IftDd  brilliantly  with  the  work,"i 

2.  A  very  recent  example  of  an  election  of  the  members  of  an 

English  achool  board  —  that  for  the  city  of  Manchester  —  ia 

inatmctive.     Fifteen  membera  of  the  school  board  were  to  be 

elected  at  the  same  time.     There  were  forty-four  candidates. 

The  Catholic  voters  were  the  moat  numerous,  and  under  the 

I  old  syatem  could  perhaps  have  elected  all  the  members.     The 

1  Episcopalian  votera  were  the  next  moat  numerous.     Of  the 

I  fifteen  membei-s  elected,  the  one  having  the   fewest  votes 

I  received  more  than  seventy-five  hundred.      The  Catholics 

[  elected  only  two  membera,  owing,  perhaps,  to  that  excessive 

I  cumulation  or  "plumping"  to  which,  as  we  have  explained, 

I  certain  classes  of  votera  are  likely  to  resort.     The  others 

I  eeem  to  have  elected  about  the  proportion  due  to  their  num- 

I  bers.     The  Episcopalians  elected  five  members,  the  Wesley- 

[  ans  two,  the  Preabyteriana  two.  the  Philanthropiats  one,  the 

f  Secularists  one,  and  the  Unaectariana  ornon-religionista  two 

i  between  them.     Party  politica  seem  to  have  been  ao  little 

I  regarded  that  the  political  opinions  of  elected  members  are 

I  not  even  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  seen. 

Who  can  deny  that  a  board  thus  composed  is  far  more 
I  competent  for  the  just  and  enlightened  management  of  the 
r  Bchool  syatem  than  such  partisan  boai'ds  as  are  generally 
elected  for  like  purposes  in  the  United  States?     Certainly 
Bome  of  the  votes  were,  in  one  view,  not  very  wisely  dis- 
tributed, but  bow  can  we  much  regret  such  plumping  until 
I  the  plumping  voters  become  more  liberal  and  intelligent? 
I A  doctrinaire  reformer  —  a  radical  devotee  of  Hare  —  may 
■  regret  such  nominal  loss  of  votes  as  is  shown;  yet  what  a 
I.Ta3t  improvement  was  this  election  on  the  results  of  the 
Lparty  system  in  the  United  States.     Why  should  we  weep 
tover  the   lack  of  ideal  perfection  in  representation,  when 
Bsuch   Free   Voting  —  which  is   a  long   and   essential   step 
^toward   complete    minority   representation  —  will   do   more 
lan  everj'thing  ebe  to  lay  its  just  and  abiding  founda- 
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tions.     No  community  which  has  occe  made  theit  advance! 
will  ever  go  back  to  the  old  party  Bj^stem,  unless  it  1 
entered  on  the  final  decadence  of  liberty. 

3.  It  will  be  instructive,   even  if  it  be  humiliating,  toJ 
consider  some  American  contraats.      Recently  the  city  of  I 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  elected  a  school  board  of  seven  membeis  I 
on  general  ticket.     The' Republicans  cast  110,518  votes  andl 
the  Democrats  91,764.     It  was  apparently  a  mere  intolerant  J 
party  contest  in  a  sphere  where  all  party  issues  are  as  lam- 
entable  as   they  are  irrational  and  needless.     The  Repub-  I 
licans    elected    every   member   of    the   board,  —  and   what  f 
proscriptive   results   followed    the    reader    must    imagine.  I 
Another  example  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Commons:    "The  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Commissions  are 
elected  on  general  ticket,  witb  the  result  that,  in  1892,  the 
Democrats,  with  a  vote  of  133,000,  elected  their  entire  ticket  i 
of  ten  candidates,  and  the  Republicans,  with  100,000  voters,  I 
were  unrepresented."' 

4.  The  elections  of  the  members  of  the  London  school  I 
board  well  illustrates  the  results  of  English  Free  Voting.  I 
The  board  consists  of  fifty-five  members,  and,  by  reason  of  1 
the  vastness  of  the  population,   the   elections  are  held  in 
eleven   districts,    five   members   being    elected   from   each. 
Each  elector  has  five  votes,  and  he  may  distribute  or  cumu- 
late them,   as   is  explained  in  the  case  of  Glasgow.     Dr.  j 
Shaw  says:    "The   London   plan  gives   every  considerable] 
element  an  opportunity  to  secure  representation."     He  tellsl 
us  that  "  the  general  educational  condition  of  London  has  I 
been  revolutionized  within  twenty-five  years,"  that  "there.! 
are  now  at  least  760,000  children  enrolled  in  schools  of  goodf 
character,"    and  that  compulsory  education  is  not  a  mere  I 
nominal  provision,  but  attendance  in  London  "is  enforced  I 
by  an  army  of  272  visitors. "  *    The  method  of  Free  Voting  is  1 
applied   to   the  election  of  the  membera  of  school  boards 
throughout  England.     Under  the  Free  Voting  sj^tem  the 
English  public  school  administration  has  become,  in  some 
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particulars,  quite  superior  to  that  which  generally  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  free  from 
the  scandalous  relations  with  partisan  politics  which  so 
frequently  disgrace  and  enfeeble  the  American  school 
system. 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  Free 
Nominations  and  Free  Voting  would  make  it  far  easier  than 
it  can  be  under  the  old  methods  to  secure  party  support  for 
non-partisan  city  administration.  No  party  is  likely  to 
favor-  methods  which  may  give  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  offices 
to  its  opponents  in  great  cities ;  but  no  reasonable  and  patri- 
otic party  can,  without  the  strong  censure  of  public  opinion, 
oppose  methods  which  will  give  to  all  parties,  as  well  as 
to  all  classes  of  citizens,  that  proportion  of  the  city  and 
village  officers  which  is  due  to  the  number  and  intelligence 
of  its  municipal  adherents,  —  an  effect  which  is  sure  to 
follow  the  enforcement  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free 
Voting. 
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CHAPTER    X.  —  COSCEamSO    THE    FUNCTIONS    AND 
TIONS   OF  CITY  COUNCILS  AND   MAYORS 


What  ia  meant  by  the  Council  7  Its  Kharacter  and  tendency  generally  stated. 
Relatlona  ol  coancUa  and  mayorB  cooaidered  in  ceference  ta  principles  and 
American  constitutioDa.  ConnclU  mutt  make  ordinances,  determine  eipeadi' 
lurea.  and  investigate  abuses.  Tlie  larger  powers  needed  Tor  tine  Home  Rule  an 
leglslatiTe  — fit  (or  a  couucil  and  not  (or  a  mayor.  To  avoid  constant  appeals  to 
legislatuce,  we  must  have  councils  competent  to  make  ordlnancsa  which  relieve 
□eed  of  special  laws.  A  troe  council  is  a  aon-paitisan  body,  bat  a  mayor  ia 
Inevitably  a  party  representative.  The  autocratic  mayor  and  tiia  origJti.  W« 
must  choose  between  a  partisan,  autocratic  mayor  and  a  non-partisan  coonoU. 
Who  sapport  autocratic  mayors.  The  delnsive  theory  o(  "boldiug  the  mayor 
responstble."  The  vicious  theory  o(  ramovola  "  at  pleasure."  Suuh  remoT- 
als  antl-repnhlican  and  the  very  embodiment  of  the  apolla  system.  Cailsef 
which  resulted  in  autocratic  mayors.  The  noble  forces  unrepreaeuCed  in  partisan 
councils  which  Free  NomiuaUons  and  E^e  Voting  would  malie  effective  in  non- 
partisan couDclla.  The  composition  of  the  council  — the  great  tmsolved  city 
problem.  Viciona  dlstributloQ  of  ordinanca-making  power  In  American  citiea. 
Imperative  need  of  competent  non-partisan  councils.  Can  never,  without  aucb  a 
council,  have  consistent  or  adequate  laws  for  citiea.  Power  and  duty  of  cl^ 
council  as  to  city  lawa.  Councils  aUouid  elect  aome  members  of  the  legislatures. 
ProvlsioDs  of  constitution  of  New  York  for  hearings  before  mayor  as  to  pending 
city  bills.  Evils  possible  from  tbla  proTiaiou.  Hearing  should  be  before  the 
council  and  prior  to  presenting  billa  to  legislature.  Why  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment  having  adequate  Home  Rule  powera  la  easiest  established.  The  tunda- 
mental  differences  between  city  governments  In  which  the  mayor  is  paramount 
and  those  !□  which  the  councils  are  paramount.  City  councils  as  esse 
municipal  corporations  aa  boarda  of  directors  or  trustees  are  to  business  corpors-B 
tions.  City  affairs  — a  municipal  corporation  —  contain  the  elements  of  □ 
business  corporations.  Neither  shotUd  regard  the  politics  or  religion  ot  1 
ofHcera.  Why.  as  citiea  grow  larger,  such  parly  discrimination  will  becolOi 
more  intolerable. 


1.    The  subjects  thus  far  considered  would  remain  impo>« 
tant  whatever  the  framework  of  city  government.     We  tnuatj 
now  decide  what  should  be  the  fundamental  parte  of  thi** 
framework,  especially  what  should  be  the  relations  between* 
the  council  and  the  mayor.* 


'  The  word  "council  "  la  osed  to  Includo  whatever  legislative  body,  whethavf 
ot  two  chambora  or  only  one,  may  exercise  the  lestlslative  powers  — or  what  a 
more  accurately  designated  aa  the  ordinance-making  powers-  ol  a  muolcipatlty 
The  council  cannot  be  said  to  include  nommiaaiouB,  whose  powers  are  quite  ■( 
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To  make  our  meaning  definite,  and  to  prevent  the  council 
■we  have  in  view  being  confounded  with  the  familiar  partisan 
bodies  which  have  existed  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  say, 
at  this  point,  that  we  shall  propose  a  city  council  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  merabera  will  be  elected  from  the  city 
at  large;  that  in  the  main  their  terms  of  office  will  be  six 
years;  that  they  will  be  so  classified  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  them  will  be  elected  each  alternate  year,  thus 
renewing  one-third  of  the  body  biennially  and  making  a 
steady  business,  non-partisan  policy  possible;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  council  will  be  nominated  according  to  the 
method  of  Free  Nominations,  and  will  be  elected  by  Free 
Voting.  Therefore  not  only  all  parties,  but  all  minorities 
and  all  considemhle  classes  and  interests  among  the  people, 
will  be  duly  represented  in  the  memberahip  of  that  body. 
It  would  therefore  be  hardly  possible  for  any  party  to  cap- 
ture the  control  of  the  council  as  the  result  of  any  single 
election;  and  the  council  would  obviously  be  such  a  non- 
partisan and  continuous  city  legislature  as  no  American  city 
has  ever  had.  The  experiment  of  a  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment has  never  yet  been  tried  in  the  United  States, 
unless  in  Washington,  it  having  been  only  the  city-party 
system  and  party  government  which  has  been  tested,  and 
which  has  failed. 

2,  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  our  municipal  problems,  that  even  as  to  questions  so 
fundamental  as  the  fit  powers  and  relations  of  mayors  and 
nuncils  there  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  and  no  gener- 
klly  accepted  basis  on  which  to  stand. 

A  glance  at  some  first  principles  may  contribute  to  sound 
conclusions.  We  may  go  back  on  the  course  of  govern- 
mental development  to  the  time  when  a  king  united  in  his 
person  all  political  powers  and  departments, — legislative, 
'^dicial,  and  executive, —  and  his  will  was  law.     As  justice 

diexeontlTeMlagislatiTe;  bat  when  a  good  municipal  ays  tern  ihBllbave  beea 
dsreloped,  yn  must  think  that  cummtasious  ^tl  be,  la  the  mala  at  leoat,  auper- 
■eded  —  tbeir  ordinance-making  powers  devolving  upon  the  council.  Ordlnaneea 
properly  Inclnde  by-laws  and  rulen,  but  the  law  and  council  may  allow  headi  of 
departmenla  to  make  regulations  cousiatent  with  Iba  ordinaucM. 
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and  liberty  advanced,  three  grand  departments  thus  desig- 
nated were  developed;  and  under  no  government  is  that 
development  so  broad  and  complete  as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  An  American  statesman  can 
hardly  imagine  any  just  government  which  has  not  these 
three  carefully  balanced  departments.  To  make  laws,  to 
interpret  laws,  and  to  execute  laws, —  these  are,  in  the  very 
nature  of  government,  three  distinct  and  essential  functions. 

As  righteous  government  has  been  advanced  through  the 
differentiation  of  these  three  departments,  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tendency  to  revert  to  despotism  has  been  marked  by 
a  gradual  suppression  of  one  or  more  of  these  departments, — 
generally  by  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  legislative  and 
•  judicial  departments  and  accumulating  them  upon  the  exec- 
utive. Not  only  Caesars,  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons,  but 
such  municipal  despots  as  various  American  cities  are  tend- 
ing to  make  out  of  their  mayors,  are  developed  through  such 
a  reversion.  We  cannot  in  general  have  a  good  municipal 
government  without  having  the  substance  of  each  of  these 
three  departments,  though  the  state  may  in  the  main  supply 
the  municipal  judiciary. 

It  seems  to  be  of  late  largely  assumed,  in  some  sections 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  mayor  elected  by  the  people, 
and  who  possesses  an  autocratic  power,  is  essential  to  good 
city  government.  Nevertheless,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  best-governed  city  in  the  Union,  there  is  no  mayor;  in 
the  city  of  Paris  the  nearest  approximations  to  a  mayor  are 
two  prefects ;  in  all  English  cities  the  mayors  are  elected  by 
the  councils  from  their  own  members;  and  in  all  Europe 
there  is  not  an  enlightened  and  well-governed  city  in  which 
the  mayor  is  elected  by  popular  vote. 

3.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  the  powers  of  Congress,  —  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  government.  This  article  in  substance  de- 
fines the  sphere  within  which  all  judicial  and  executive 
authority  must  be  confined.  So  in  granting  a  municipal 
charter,  the  first  and  main  things  to  be  made  clear  are  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  body, —  the  council, —  in  reference 
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fto  which  ail  judicial  and  executive  authority  for  a  city  must 
be  conferred.     The  natural  couceptiou  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration is  that  of  a  body  of  which  the  council  is  the  funda- 
mental and  paramount  force,  though  a  charter  may  properly 
vest  considerable  original  powers  in  a  mayor,  as  a  constitu- 
tion may  in  a  president  or  a  governor.     The  mayor's  office 
Bhould  be  made  one  of  high  honor  and  dignity.     Yet  to 
f  legai'd  the  mayor  as  supreme,   and  as  responsible   for  the 
[  "whole  city  government,   is  as  unnatural  and  imwarranted 
Los  to  look  upon  the  President  as  supreme  and  responsible 
Eor    the   whole   national    government,   or   the   governor   as 
Ksapreme  and  responsible  for  the  whole  state  government. 
■The  fact  that  many  Americans  so  regard  their  mayors  is  an 
Kinninous   evidence  of  unsound  municipal  conceptions  and 
fcjerverted  municipal  powers. 

4.  The  great  function  of  the  council  is  to  make  the  city 
dinances,  as  it  is  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to  make 
e  state  and  national  laws.  A  main  function  of  mayors  is 
>  execute  the  ordinances,  as  it  is  of  presidents  and  govem- 
i  to  execute  the  laws.  Ordinances  may  impose  duties  on 
mayors,  as  laws  may  impose  duties  on  governors  and  presi- 
dents; as  business  corporations,  through  the  orders  of  their 
director,  may  impose  a  policy  which  their  presidents  are 
bound  to  carry  into  effect.  Ordinances  are  a.s  binding  upon 
layors  as  laws  are  upon  governors.  A  mayor  ia  no  more 
ixclusively  responsible  for  good  government  in  a  city  than 
fc  governor  is  for  good  government  in  a  state,  or  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  good  government  in  the  nation.  But  for  debased 
municipal  conditions,  we  should  not  think  otherwise.  If  we 
clearly  grasp  these  fundamental  ti-uths,  we  have  gone  far 
toward  defining  the  true  relations  between  mayors  and 
umicils. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  city  ordinances  made  by  a  compe- 
tent council   will   most   authentically  and   authoritatively 
feipress,   in  a  governmental  sense,   the  wisdom,   the  moral 
tone,  and  the  policy  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
lople  who  live  under  it.     The  city  ordinances  begin  just 
meatb  the  laws,   and  may  fill  the  whole  governmental 
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sphere  below  them.  If  wisely  framed,  they  would  consti^ 
tute  an  enlightened  municipal  code  of  which  statesmen  an4 
philanthropists  might  be  proud,  and  by  which  the  govemJ 
mental  powers  possessed  by  the  city  would  be  patrioticallyl 
declared  for  its  well-being.  They  would  prescribe  noti 
merely  the  important  duties  and  methods  of  a  few  of  the  I 
city  departments  and  offices,  but  would  definitely  outline  I 
and  regulate  the  action  of  the  municipal  officers  generally.  I 
To  properly  frame  such  ordinances  requires  the  greatest  wis-l 
dom  and  the  broadest  experience  which  the  city  can  supply. 

5.  Let  us  get  a  practical  view  of  the  natural  relational 
between  the  council  and  mayor.  Suppose  a  legislature  haa  I 
just  given  a  city  much  larger  powers.  The  iflstant  need  otT 
a  competent  council  to  make  new  ordinances  for  theizi 
exercise  is  obvious.  The  mayor  is  not  the  first  to  act,  norl 
does  he  act  the  principal  part;  he  approves  the  action  oil 
the  council,  or  obstructs  it,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  his  veto,  I 
It  is  the  legislative  department  which  is  in  its  nature  bothi 
paramount  and  primary. 

Under  all  liberal  governments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legis^l 
lative  branch  to  investigate  the  executive  branch,  to  take  I 
care  that  executive  officers  do  not  transcend  their  authoritjl 
or  exceed  the  expenditures  allowed  by  law.     Congress  in-T 
quires    into    the   doings   of    the    President.      One    of 
branches    impeaches    him   for   malfeasance,    and   the   other  I 
tries  him  and  may  displace  him.     Legislatures  investigate! 
the  conduct  of  governors.     The  modem  American  doctriae-fl 
in  some  states  of  making  the  municipal   executive  auto«J 
cratic,   and  conferring   legislative  power  —  aside   from  hisJ 
veto  —  upon  mayors,  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  theory  o£l 
liberal   governments,  —  is   a   distinct   retrogression  toward! 
despotism.     There  would  not  only  be  great  utility,  but  an  I 
obvious  conformity  to  the  general  principles  of  American  1 
constitutions,  in  provisions  which  should  enable  city  coun- 
cils, when  their  members  shall  be  properly  selected,  to  fix 
and  scrutinize  expenditures,   to  investigate  the  doings  of 
mayors,  and  to  have  an  important  part  in  proceedings  foi 
their  removal. 
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6.  It  is  as  clearly  the  funetioa  of  a  city  council  (subject 
to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor)  to  fix  the  salaries  of  munici- 
pal officers  and  the  wages  of  municipal  employees,  as  it  is 
the  function  of  legislatures  and  Congress  to  fix  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  state  and  national  officers  and  employees. 
The  giving  of  large  control  over  such  matters  to  mayors 
and  executive  municipal  officers  is  an  illustration  of  a  des- 

[  potism  in  our  municipal  methods  which  would  arouse  an 
active  resistance  if  extended  to  govemow,  presidents,  or  the 

'  heads  of  state  and  national  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fixing  of  these  amounts  by  legislatures  is  often 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  for  party  enils,  without  adequate 

i  information  and  according  to  standards  very  unjust  to  the 
municipalities. 

II 

1.    A  suggestion  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance-making powers  should  be  noticed  here.     The  larger 
powers  needed  for  adequate  Home  Rule  are  not  in  the  main 
I  executive  powei-s,  but  are  emphatically  legislative  powers. 
They  are  therefore  fit  to  be  conferred  upon  a  city  council 
and  unfit  to  be  conferred  upon  a  mayor.     What  cities  need 
and  reasonably  demand  ia  not  more  executive  powers,  but 
larger  authority  to  legislate  for  themselves,  more  exemption 
from  special  state  laws.     If  the  power  of  legislation  by  the 
I  city,  and  hence  by  its  council,  should  be  even  quadrupled, 
f  the  mayor  would  not  need  much  larger  powers.     But  the 
r  duties,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  council  would 
L  obviously  be  much  increased. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  avoid  very  frequent  appeals 
to  the  state  for  special  municipal  laws  unless  we  empower 
[•some  municipal  body  or  officer  to  supply  the  needs  on  which 
I  these  appeals  are  based,  that  is,  the  need  of  local  legislation 
I  for  the  city.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  power  of 
r  local  legislation,  through  ordinances  to  be  made  by  commis- 
I'Bions,  must  be  supei'seded.  It  must  be  conferred  u[)on  some 
I  other  local  authority.  It  may  be  conferred  (1)  upon  mayors, 
M2}  upon  city  councils,  or  (3)  upon  the  two  jointly.     We 
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%Ui\\U  i"  another  chapter,  show  how  this  power  may  be 
ixMiitIv  cMiiifeiTed  upon  the  council  and  the  major,  in  a  man- 
mn'  likely  to  result  in  good  government.  It  remains  to 
v^»M'«idrr  here,  therefore,  the  theory  which  would  confer  it 
uiH»n  mayors,  or  mainly  upon  them,  and  would  of  couise 
^rt^tlv  increase  their  power. 

(I)  Tractical  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  such  a 
iH»|iov  Hp|)(;ar  at  once.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most 
40IMHIM  evils  in  our  municipal  condition  is  the  fact  that  it 
i4  niiiinly  ))arties,  factions,  politicians,  and  political  and 
^olM'^li  intrrcsts,  rather  than  enlightened  sentiments,  the 
lii|;lier  int(?IIigence,  and  sound  business  interests,  which 
tiie  ir|»rescnt(;d  and  dominate  in  our  city  governments. 
Ilenrp  llin  need  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting. 

II   iM  not  practicable  to  secure  any  representation  of  this 
MiiitpiilV,  or  of  these  high,  non-partisan  elements,  when  a 
Miiivor      "niy  a  single  officer  —  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 
(iine.     The  mere  numerical  majority  will  inevitably  prevail. 
Sine  ill  very  rare  (;ases  of  a  non-partisan  uprising  and  union 
fill  iniinieipnl  ref(»rm,  a  mayor  will  be,  not  the  representative 
of  I  lie  eil y  or  its  p(;oj)le  an  a  whole,  but  only  of  some  party 
♦MnjMiily.     SiK'li  an  election  would  increase  party  power  and 
^^onl^l  lend  to  perpetuate  city-party  domination.     It  would 
lie  eie>v  lo  esljiblisli  this  truth  by  many  examples,  but  two 
iMietl  Mullire.      lOvtMy  mayor  of   Brooklyn  —  five  mayors  in 
Mueee'iimn       from   the  end  of  Mayor  Low's  term  in  1885 
Mill  1 1  tlie  eoMibination  whieh  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  1894, 
»i)i)Miin(e(l  only  adherents  of  his  own  party,  a  practice  which 
i^ieiMed  the  Imws,  the  maehine,  and  the  party  managers  to 
tnle  iumI  jMoiper  eontinnonsly.     The  prostitution  for  party 
|MM|M»je»  »»f  the  powei*s  of  the  two  party-elected  mayors  of 
Np\\   N  »«iK  CiIv  who  preeeded  Mayor  Strong  was  of  a  gross 
lihni  Nslihli  led  lo  the  uprising  for  municipal  reform  in  1894. 
{  ')  li   ii  I'laiii  that  a  true  council  is  in  its  nature  a  non- 
pHlii'ui  Im>\I\.  beeauMo  (»ne  in  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
i^ll  )»Hhe>«,  iiileieMiM,  and  sentiments  of  importance  will  be 
M'pM'MeMied         To   uieiease   the  authority  of  the  mayor  is 
Jhe»eloie  to  nieuMiMo  the  powor  of  piu-ty  in  the  city  govern- 
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tnent,  while  to  inci-easo  the  authority  of  the  council  ia  to 
augment  the  influence  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent 
elements  among  the  people.  The  issue  between  predomi- 
nating powei-a  in  a  mayor  and  predominating  powers  in  a 
council  is  consequently  but  another  form  of  the  issue  be- 
tween party  government  and  non-partisan  government  in 
cities,  —  between  government  by  party  opinion  through  par- 
tisan offieera  and  government  by  public  opinion  through 
uon-partioan  oiUcers. 

All  mere  politicians  and  partisans  instinctirely  favor  a 
dominating  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  as  much  as  they 
condemn  Free  Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service 
reform.  Under  mayoralty  domination  the  whole  govern- 
ment is  practically  controlled,  save  as  that  reform  imposes 
some  checks,  through  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
mayor,  and  his  appointment  of  the  leading  ofScers.  Ap- 
pointments in  his  discretion  will  be  promised  for  votes  and 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  electioneering  services.  Under  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system,  everything  is  brought  to  the 
politicians'  favorite  test, —  the  test  and  issue  of  a  party- 
caucus  nomination,  party-election  methods,  and  a  party 
majority.  Why,  then,  should  any  one  be  surprised  that  the 
Republican  state  boss  of  New  York,  Tammany  «nd  its  boss, 
the  last  two  legislatures  of  New  York, —  the  most  servilely 
partisan  the  state  has  known, —  and  the  present  governor  of 
New  York,  —  bitterly  hostile  to  civil  service  reform, —  and 
the  managers  of  the  Republican  party  machine  in  New 
York,  were  and  ai-e  all  earnestly  in  favor  of  autocmtio 
mayors  ? ' 

(3)  There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  aa  to  what 
should  be  the  respective  powers  of  mayors  and  councils  as 
to  various  details,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to  give  only 
the  legitimate  legislative  powers  to  one  and  the  legitimate 
executive  powers  to  the  other.  These  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  are  now  dealing  only 
with  the  new  theory  which  with  premeditated  purpose  makes 
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shall,  in  another  chapter,  show  how  this  powei 
jointly  conferred  upon  the  council  and  the  mayor, 
ner  likely  to  result  in  good  government.  It  remains  U) 
cousider  here,  therefore,  the  theory  which  would  confer  it 
upon  mayors,  or  mainly  upon  them,  and  would  of  course 
vastly  increase  their  power. 

(1)  Practical  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  such  a 
policy  appear  at  once.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  moat 
serious  evils  in  our  municipal  condition  is  the  fact  that  it] 
is  mainly  parties,  factions,  politicians,  and  political  and 
selfish  interests,  rather  than  enlightened  sentiments,  tbo 
higher  intelligence,  and  sound  business  interests,  which 
are  represented  and  dominate  in  our  city  governments. 
Hence  the  need  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  secure  any  representation  of  this 
minority,  or  of  these  high,  non-partisan  elements, 
mayor — only  a  single  officer  —  ia  to  be  chosen  at  the  sama' 
time.  The  mere  numerical  majority  will  inevitably  prevail. 
Save  in  very  rare  cases  of  a  non-partisan  uprising  and  unioB 
for  municipal  reform,  a  mayor  will  be,  not  the  representativBi 
of  the  city  or  its  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  some  party' 
majority,  ^ch  an  election  would  increase  party  power  and 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  city-party  domination.  It  would 
be  easy  to  establish  this  truth  by  many  examples,  but  two 
must  suffice.  Every  mayor  of  Brooklyn  —  five  mayors  in 
succession  —  from  the  end  of  Mayor  Low's  term  in  1886 
until  the  combination  which  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  1894, 
appointed  only  adherents  of  his  own  party,  a  practice  which 
enabled  the  boss,  the  machine,  and  the  party  managers  to 
pule  and  prosper  continuously.  The  prostitution  for  party 
purposes  of  the  powers  of  the  two  party-elected  mayors  of 
New  York  City  who  preceded  Mayor  Strong  was  of  a  gross 
kind  which  led  to  the  uprising  for  municipal  reform  in  1894. 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  a  true  council  is  in  its  nature  a  non- 
partisan body,  because  one  in  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
all  parties,  interests,  and  sentiments  of  importance  will  bo 
represented.       To  increase   the  authority  of   the  mayor  ia 

'ore  to  increase  the  power  of  party  in  the  city  govem- 
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ment,  while  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  council  is  to 
augment  the  induence  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent 
elements  among  the  people.  The  issue  between  predomi- 
nating powera  in  a  mayor  and  predominating  powers  in  a 
council  ia  consequently  but  another  form  of  the  issue  be- 
tween party  government  and  non-partisan  government  in 
cities,  — between  goveinment  by  party  opinion  through  par- 
tisan officers  and  government  by  public  opinion  through 
non-pai'tisan  officers. 

All  mere  politicians  and  partisans  instinctively  favor  a 
dominating  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  as  much  as  they 
condemn  Free  Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service 
reform.  Under  mayoralty  dominatioo  the  whole  govern- 
ment is  practically  controlled,  save  as  that  reform  imposes 
some  checks,  through  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
mayor,  and  his  appointment  of  the  leading  officers.  Ap- 
pointments in  his  discretion  will  be  promised  for  votes  and 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  electioneering  services.  Under  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system,  everything  is  brought  to  the 
politicians'  favorite  test, —  the  test  and  issue  of  a  party- 
caucus  nomination,  party-election  methods,  and  a  party 
majority.  Why,  then,  should  any  one  he  surprised  that  the 
Republican  state  boss  of  New  York,  Tammanycnd  its  boss, 
the  last  two  legislatures  of  New  York, — the  most  servilely 
partisan  the  state  has  known, — and  the  present  governor  of 
New  York,  —  bitterly  hostile  to  civil  service  reform, —  and 
the  managers  of  the  Republican  party  machine  in  New 
York,  were  and  aie  all  earnestly  in  favor  of  autocmtlo 
mayors  ?  ^ 

(3)  There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  the  respective  powers  of  mayors  and  councils  as 
to  various  details,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to  give  ouly 
the  legitimate  legislative  powers  to  one  and  the  legitimate 
executive  powers  to  the  other.  These  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  are  now  dealing  only 
with  the  new  theory  which  with  premedilaled  purpose  makes 
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shall,  in  another  chapter,  show  how  this  power  may  be 
jointly  conferred  upon  the  council  and  the  mayor,  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  result  in  good  government.  It  remains  to 
consider  here,  therefore,  the  theory  which  would  confer  it 
upon  mayors,  or  mainly  upon  them,  and  would  of  course 
vastly  increase  their  power. 

(1)  Practical  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  such  a 
policy  appear  at  once.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  in  our  municipal  condition  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  mainly  parties,  factions,  politicians,  and  political  and 
selfish  interests,  rather  than  enlightened  sentiments,  the 
higher  intelligence,  and  sound  business  interests,  which 
are  represented  and  dominate  in  our  city  governments. 
Hence  the  need  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  secure  any  representation  of  this 
minority,  or  of  these  high,  non-partisan  elements,  when  a 
mayor  —  only  a  single  officer  —  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 
time.  The  mere  numerical  majority  will  inevitably  prevail. 
Save  in  very  rare  cases  of  a  non-partisan  uprising  and  union 
for  municipal  reform,  a  mayor  will  be,  not  the  representative 
of  the  city  or  its  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  some  party 
majority,  ^ch  an  election  would  increase  party  power  and 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  city-party  domination.  It  would 
be  easy  to  establish  this  truth  by  many  examples,  but  two 
must  suffice.  Every  mayor  of  Brooklyn  —  five  mayors  in 
succession  —  from  the  end  of  Mayor  Low's  term  in  1885 
until  the  combination  which  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  1894, 
appointed  only  adherents  of  his  own  party,  a  practice  which 
enabled  the  boss,  the  machine,  and  the  party  managers  to 
rule  and  prosper  continuously.  The  prostitution  for  party 
purposes  of  the  powers  of  the  two  party-elected  mayors  of 
New  York  City  who  preceded  Mayor  Strong  was  of  a  gross 
kind  which  led  to  the  uprising  for  municipal  reform  in  1894. 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  a  true  council  is  in  its  nature  a  non- 
partisan body,  because  one  in  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
all  parties,  interests,  and  sentiments  of  importance  will  be 
represented.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the  mayor  is 
therefore  to  increase  the  power  of  party  in  the  city  govern- 


lent,  while  to  inci-ease  the  authority  of  the  council  is  to 
nugment  the  influence  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent 
felements  among  the  people.  The  issue  between  predomi- 
nating powera  in  a  mayor  and  predominating  powers  in  a 
louncil  is  consequently  but  another  form  of  the  issue  be- 
ween  party  government  and  non-partisan   government  in 

■cities,  —  between  government  by  party  opinion  tlu'ough  par- 

f  tisan   officers  and  government   by  public  opinion  through 

1  non-pai-tisan  officera. 

All  mere  politicians  and  partisans  instinctively  favor  a 
dominating  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  as  much  aa  they 
condemn  Free  Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service 
reform.  Under  mayoralty  domination  the  whole  govern- 
ment is  practically  controlled,  save  as  that  reform  imposes 
lome  checks,   through  the  nomination  aud  election  of  the 

tnaayor,  aud  his  appointment  of  the  leading  officers.  Ap- 
pointments in  his  discretion  will  be  promised  for  votes  and 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  electioneering  services.  Under  tlie 
autocratic  mayoralty  system,  everything  is  brought  to  the 
loliticians'  favorite  test, —  the  test  and  issue  of  a  party- 
uucus  nomination,   party-election   methods,    and  a  party 

■majority.  Why,  then,  should  any  one  be  surprised  that  the 
Republican  state  boss  of  New  York,  Tammany«nd  its  boss, 
the  last  two  legislatures  of  New  York, —  the  most  servilely 
partisan  the  state  has  known, — and  the  present  governor  of 
New  York,  —  bitterly  hostile  to  civil  service  reform, — and 
the   managers   of   the    Republican   party  machine   in   New 

K^ork,  were   and  ai-e  all   earnestly   in   favor  of  autocmtic 
layors  ?  * 
(8)  There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 

"should  be  the  respective  powers  of  mayors  and  councils  aa 
to  various  details,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to  give  only 
the  legitimate  legislative  powers  to  one  and  the  legitimate 
executive  powers  to  the  other.  These  matters  will  he  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  are  now  dealing  only 
with  the  new  theory  which  with  premeditated  purpose  makes 
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an  autocratic  mayor  the  dominating  power  in  city  govei 
ment-     It  says  that  the  council  shall  not,  in  analogy  to 
Congress  or  a  legislature,  decide  upon  policy,  limit  appi 
priationa,  or  investigate  and  hold  in  check  mayoralty  mal- 
versation.    A  new  kind  of  mayor  is  demanded.     The  usual 
veto  authority  —  which  makes  the  power  of  the  executive  for 
defeating  a  measure  equal  to  that  of  one-sixth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  —  is  not  enough.     The  power  of  the 
mayor,  we  are  told,  should  be  so  increased  that  he  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  the  chief  municipal  authority,  substan- 
tially responsible  for  the  whole  city  government,  while  thft; 
council  should  act  only  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Having  once  discarded  sound  and  established  principles,, 
the  zealots  for  autocratic  mayors  have  been  led  far  astray, 
and  seem  to  have  no  definite  landmarks.  Who  can  tell  us 
whether  the  new  kind  of  ma3-or3  are  to  possess  the  authority 
heretofore  devolved  ou  commissions?  Whether  they  are  to 
manage  the  school  system  and  election  system?  Whether 
they  are  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  taxes  ?  Whether  they 
are  to  be  the  only  authority  for  suppressing  administrative 
abuses  under  themselves  —  are  to  have  the  sole  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  wrong-doing  of  their  own  appointees?  Whether 
they  are  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  governors,  thi 
making  true  Home  Rule  impracticable,  — are  to  remove  thei 
selves,  or  are  not  to  be  removed  at  all  ? 

We  cannot  account  for  the  recent  theories  of  goveminj^ 
cities  through  despotic  mayors  except  upon  the  same  reason* 
which  explain  the  triumph  of  a  despotic  party-boss  sj'stei 
The  autocratic  mayor  is  a  party  despot  in  city  politics  so 
as  he  is  recognized  by  law;  while  the  boss-in-chief  is  a  pi 
despot  in  city  polities  so  far  as  he  is  not  recognized  by  law. 
Each  demands  supreme  power,  and  each,  as  the  agent  of  the 
dominating  party,  requires  the  legislative  department  of  the 
city  to  be  subservient  to  his  will. 

(4)  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  decide  which,  as  between 
the  council  and  the  mayor,  is  to  be  the  paramount  power  as 
to  city  policy.  Perpetual  uncertainty  between  them  as  to 
their  powers  would  be  disastrous.     One  or  the  other  muab 
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determine  the  policy,  expenditures,  and  legislation  of  the 
city,  though  the  mayor  will  of  course  always  have  the  in- 
fluence due   to  his  veto  power  and  bis  appointing  power. 
Thoughtful  writers  have  seen  the  vital  importance  of  these 
matters.     Professor  Commons  saj's  "there  is  in  fact  no  half- 
way position  between  rule  by  mayor  and  rule  by  council.     If 
Americans  accept  the  present  tendency,  they  cannot  atop 
Lflhort  of  the  abolition  of  the  council."     Mayors,  he  tells  us, 
ftvill  be  removed  by  governors,   even  for  political  reasons. 
LHe  declares  that  "Home  Rule  .  .   .  and  municipal  patriot- 
mism  .  .   .  must  gradually  disappear  in  the  face  of  advancing 
■■centralization."^     There  is  a  class  of   city  reformers   who 
I  mean  to  substantially  suppress  city  councils  and  make  a  sort 
of  municipal  king.     Ex-Mayor  Low,  speaking  of  American 
cities,  eaya    it  "sometimes   seems   almost  as  though  the 
.  .attempt  would  be  made  to  govern  without  any  local  legisla- 
tiure."     He  condemns  this  attempt  and  declares  the  need  of 
■a  council  with  large  powere.^     A  well-known  writer  cited 
■l^  Mr.  Bryee  has  advised  that  the  mayor  be  the  only  elected 
■city  officer,  and  that  every  executive  function  be  exercised 
Jby  officials  appointed  by  him.'     A  volume  just  published  by 
Bft  New  York  writer  demands  a  yet  more  autocratic  mayor, 
■  declaring  that  "it  is  wise  to  give  the  mayor  absolute  sway. 
pBe  should,"  he  says,  "be  the  king  or  monarch  of  the  city."* 
If  the  opinion  should  begin  to  prevail  that  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  of  legislatures  should  be  devolved  on  presi- 
dents and  governors,  what  statesman  would  not  have  fears 
I  to  the  stability  of  the  republic?     But  are  we  sure  the 
langer  is  much  less  when  we  are  ready  to  suppress  munici- 
>al  representation  and  make  despots  out  of  mayors  whom 
^e  bosses  of  our  city  parties  elect  and  control? 

There  is  a  natural  tendency,  when  politics  become  corrupt 
ind  the  citizens  become  desperate,  to  accumulate  arbitrary 
power  upon  executive  officers.  The  cities  of  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  tlieir  goveraraents  sank 
more  and  more  into  partisan  corruption,  thus  accumulated 
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powers  upon  their  executive  chiefs,  or  majors,  until  these 
officers  became  despotic,  and  municipal  liberty  was  sup- 
pressed.^ When  the  boss  can  nominate  the  major,  and 
compel  all  his  appointments  from  the  ruling  partj,  what 
more  natural  than  that  both  the  partj  and  the  boss  should 
welcome  everj  increase  of  majoraltj  power? 

Such  a  mayor  also  finds  support  in  that  class  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  are  too  indolent  to  studj,  or  too  dull 
to  comprehend,  the  difficult  problem  of  citj  government. 
Ready  to  take  the  gambler's  chance  that  a  party  will  elect 
a  patriotic  despot  for  mayor,  they  dismiss  the  subject  by 
sajing  they  will  ^^hold  him  responsible,"  reckless  of  the 
fact  that  he  feels  no  effective  responsibility  save  to  the  party 
and  its  leaders  by  whom  he  was  elected.  He  defies  public 
opinion,  being  satisfied  with  the  laudations  of  the  managers 
of  his  own  party,  through  whom  he  expects  to  secure  a  re- 
election. ^^  Holding  him  responsible  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
evasive,  mischievous,  and  deceptive  phrase  in  municipal 
literature.  It  disguises  an  open  surrender  to  party  des- 
potism and  seeks  to  respectably  evade  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing something  better. 

3.  If  from  principle  we  turn  to  the  best  authorities,  they 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  autocratic  party-elected  mayors. 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  "the  plan  of  greatly  increasing  the 
power  of  the  major  ...  is  the  plan  of  a  periodically  elec- 
tive dictatorship  .  .  .  which  is  unrepublican,"  and  that 
"the  one-man  power  is  on  the  decline  everj where  in  this 
age."^  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  a  republic  should 
resort  to  this  municipal  dictatorship,  while  monarchies  re- 
ject it.  But,  apparentlj,  the  autocratic  major  and  the  mu- 
nicipal boss  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  each  other. 
Professor  Commons  declares  that  autocratic  majors  would 
result    in   what    he   calls    a   "majoraltj   despotism"  and 

1 "  Despotism  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  government  of  an  early  society,  in 
which  knowledge  has  not  yet  developed  the  power  of  the  people ;  .  .  .  but  when 
it  is  introduced  into  a  civilized  commanity,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  disease  .  .  . 
which,  unless  it  be  chocked,  has  a  continued  tendency  to  spread."  2  Lecky's 
European  Morals^  p.  276. 

2  Mun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  pp.  78,  79,  62,  63. 
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BTolve  city  affairs  in  national  politics.'  Professor  Good- 
now  of  Columbia  University  seems  to  have  reached  much 
the  same  conclusions,  and  he  doubts  the  success  of  this  pro- 
posed advance  to  municipal  reform  through  what  he  calls 
"mayoralty  despotism"  and  a  "monarchical  mayor."  He 
says  that  in  the  well-governed  cities  of  monarchical  Europe, 
where  city-party  government  is  unknown  and  where  des- 
potic power  in  a  mayor  would  seem  natural,  no  such  vast 
powere  have  been  conferred  upon  mayors  as  have  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  this  country.  He  points  to  the  need  of 
a  "council  which  shall  determine  the  policy  of  the  city."* 

4.    A  recent  law  of  New  York  relative  to  the  appointing 

power  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City*  affords  a  very  definite 

illustration  of  the  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.     This  law 

authorizes  the  mayor,  at  any  time  within  six  montlis  after 

f^a  commencement  of  his  term,  to  "at  pleasure*  remove  from 

■     iPro.  Rep.,  pp.  198.  lie,  215,  Slli. 

P  'ifun.  Home  Rule,  pp.  5,  8;  Jfun.  Prob.,  pp.  257,  308.  lo  cloee  analogy  to 
'  tba  plan  of  making  mnyorii  deBputs.  there  has  been  a  ilieoi?  sdvnucnl,  according 
to  wliicb  cities  are  to  baTS  unlimited  poirers  Tor  tbeir  awn  enlargement.  Under 
this  scheme  the  vote  at  the  city  and  that  of  any  coatigODiu  dUtrlcl,  large  or 
■mall,  may  by  a  more  concurrence  add  the  district  to  tho  <^ity ;  and  this  process 
inn;  apparently  go  on  year  after  year  until  the  whole  state  is  swallowed  ap  by  a 
■ingle  municipality,  and  the  governor  shall  hccoiue  a  gobordinate  of  a  mayor. 
The  schenio  igrinres  the  paramount  and  essential  Hov«rol|(uty  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  its  ri|;ht  and  duty  to  decide  as  to  what  general  policy  should  prernil  as  to  its 
■ubdi visions.  11  cities  are  to  he  allowed  this  power  for  their  eitensioD.  the  same 
power  must  be  allowed  to  towns,  villages,  and  coouties;  and,  apparently,  the 
discretion  of  making  subdivlHion  of  themselves,  as  well  lU  eiteuslonH.  must  also 
b«  conceded.  The  state  might  soon  become  contemptible  in  tbe  eyes  of  those  who 
would  dominate  its  suhdlvisions,  which  might  become  supreme.  Every  ruling 
party  In  a  vlty  would  seek  by  money,  Influeuco,  and  coercion  lo  gain  control  of 
tie  Urgoat  district  which  would  add  most  to  Its  majority  vote.  Thus  an  artiva 
element  of  constant  partisan  latrine  and  corruption  would  he  introduced  into 
iaaiiiel|iBl  affairs.  When  tbe  same  party  should  be  in  power  in  a  state  and  In  one 
of  Its  great  cities,  it  would  he  poor  party  management  that  did  not  result  In  tbe 
eorrnpl  perpetnalion  of  the  control  of  both  by  that  party.  If  the  cities  may.  as 
■ome  contend,  make  their  own  diarters.  fix  their  own  limits,  and  make  autocrats 
It  mayors,  It  will  very  soon  be  of  little  consequence  what  the  rural  residents 
>tates  at  least  — shall  say  or  do  concerning  tbeir  governments.  Tbe 
•t  cities  will  he  supreme. 
>IAW«,1IWS,  Ch.  II. 

tt  regard  It  as  discreditable  to  any  American  legislature  to  propose  to 
r  one  officer  to  remove  another  "at  pleasure."  The  phrase  is  feudal  and 
poti«,  and  of  evil  Huggestlon  under  republican  gavemment.  There  can  be  no 
il  Tiigbt  to  remove  "  at  pleMoro"  or  for  pleasure,  but  only  to  tenove  in  the 
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office  any  public  officer  holding  office  by  appointment  fn 
the  mayor,  except  judicial  officeiB."  No  reasons  need  be 
given  for  removals  under  this  abominable  law;  no  malfea- 
sance or  incompetency  need  be  even  suggested;  no  right  to 
ask  an  explanation  is  allowed  to  the  officer  about  to 
removed;  he  may  be  the  most  worthy  and  efficient 
municipal  service;  the  removal  may  be  made  "at  the  pleas-^ 
ure  "  of  the  mayor  in  the  execution  of  the  corrupt  and  parti- 
san bargain  which  secured  his  own  election;  it  may  be  made 
even  to  gratify  his  pereonal  revenge,  or  to  pay  bis  election 
debts.  Could  any  royal  despot  do  more  than  this?  Could^ 
any  diabolical  ingenuity  do  much  more  to  make  city-par^ 
despotism  absolute  in  the  executive  service,  or  to  repel  from 
it  all  self-respecting  citizens  ?  Yet  this  lamentable  spoil 
system  enactment  was  promoted  in  the  name  of  municipal. 
reform!  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  of  New  York  and  wi 
bring  shame  to  the  next  generation.^ 

This  law  practically  said  to  the  gamblers,  the  grog-shop-i 
keepers,   and  all  the  vile  and  criminal  classes:  "Give 
the  needed  votes  to  elect  our  mayor,  and  he  will  remove  at 
his  pleasure  the  commissioners  and  high  officers  most  obnox- 
ious to  you  and  appoint  such  as  you  will  like  to  succeed 
them."     We  may  now  add  (1898)  that  the  ability  to 
this  probably  brought  thousands  of  votes  and  vast  sums 
money  to  Tammany  in  the  Greater  New  York  election 
last  autumn.' 

5.  Every  reason  that  will  justify  a  mayor  in  removing  thar' 
officers  below  him  "at  pleasure,"  or  without  giving  a  good 
reason  and  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  will  also  justify 
every  officer  in  the  municipal  grades  below  in  acting  on  the 
same  spoils-system  theory.  Municipal  literature  presents 
greater  absurdity  than  the  attempts  made  to  support,  at 

public  interoat  — for  the  well-being  of  the  people  — as  the  Inw  in»y  allow. 
ottlFer  most  undoiibtedlj'  aomfltimes  be  the  sole  Judge  of  this  duty  of  removal. 

■  It  WiiH  enacted  by  a  pnrtJssD,  R«pabU(Min  leglslKtuce.  when  the  RepablioUH'J 
expected  to  eleol  the  next  mayor  of  New  York.    He  was,  bowevei,  elected  I 
Tdmniany,  with  this  taw  unrepealed.    It  is  now  the  chief  iDtceochment  of  tl 
Tnmmitny  e^'stem  and  its  boss. 

'SeeCh.XVm. 
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e  time,  both  an  autocratic  major  and  civil  service  reform 
policy, — an  attempt  to  show  that  all  the  higher  officers  should 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  mayors  "at  pleasure,"  while  all 
the  lower  ones  should  be  appointed  only  for  merit  and  re- 
■  moved  only  for  cause  regardless  of  party.    Yet  some  may  say 
I  it  is  a  yet  greater  absurdity  for  supporters  of  tlie  merit  sys- 
tem to  insist  that  the  mayor  is  to  be  still  looked  upon  as 
responsible  for  every  part  of  a  city  government  —  according 
to  the  old  theory  of  a  despot  —  after  nineteen-twentieths  of 
I  all  those  who  administer  it  have  been  appointed  on  the  basis 
^f  merit  tested  by  the  civil  service  examinations. 

We  must  think  that  in  a  truly  enlightened  community 
every  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  would  be  condemned  as 
by  nature  a  coward,  a  despot,  or  a  mercenary  malefactor 
who  should  even  desire  an  authority  to  make  removals  at 
pleasure,  or  for  any  cause  which  he  was  unwilling  to  avow. 
He  ought  to  he  ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head  before  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Ill 
From  the  evils  incident  to  the  autocratic  raayoralty  sj'stem 
■we  may  turn  to  some  of  the  causes  of  its  adoption.     Many 
men  support  the  system  not  because  they  like  it  or  fail  to 
see  its  dangers,  but  because,  partisan  councils  having  failed, 
they  see  nothing  more  satisfactory  at  hand.     Yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  strength  of  this  system  comes  from  the  besotted 
party  spirit  which  the  spoils  system  and  the  boss  system 
have  developed,  making  ordinary  party  men  far  more  servile 
to  their  leaders  in  large  cities  than  they  are  in  the  villages 
or  the  country.     Men  in  the  country  who  would  be  shocked 
at  the  proposal  to  confer  despotic  power  upon  presidents  and 
■governors  merely  because  excessive  party  control  has  caused 
cave  evils  in   Congress  and  legislatures,   yet  seem  to  be 
jady  to  allow  great  cities  to  have  autocratic  mayors  with- 
out considering  why  city  councils,  or  what  kind  of  councils, 
I  largely  failed.     Sensible  men  who  know  that  the 
tmplete  failures  that  have  ever  occurred  in  any  part 
E  American  city  government  were  those  on  the  part  of  the 
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New  York  judiciary  in  1870,  in  the  time  of  Tweed  and  Bar- 
nard, and  those  on  the  part  of  police  courts  just  before  the 
uprising  in  New  York  City  in  1894,  have  not  proposed  to 
abolish  the  courts  or  to  confer  judicial  power  upon  the 
mayors.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  tried  to  make  —  and 
in  the  main  have  made  —  these  tribunals  what  they  should 
be.  Why  not  deal  in  the  same  way  with  city  councils,  by 
making  them  what  they  should  be,  instead  of  conferring  all 
their  powers  upon  mayors  ? 

The  stupendous  evils  which  led  to  the  uprising  in  New 
York  City  in  1894  were  little  more  than  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  prostitution  of  autocratic  powers  by  mayors  in  the 
appointment  of  police  justices  and  police  commissioners  and 
other  officers.  In  substance  the  city  had  no  fit  council,  and 
the  lack  of  .it  facilitated  the  abuse  of  mayoralty  despotism. 
To  give  mayors  yet  more  autocratic  powers,  in  order  to  im- 
prove such  a  condition,  is  as  wise  as  to  apply  a  blister  to 
cure  a  bum,  or  to  set  up  a  Star  Chamber  to  aid  free 
discussion. 

The  men  who  think  that  party  government  is  the  best  for 
a  city,  or  that  the  American  people  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining any  other,  ought  certainly  to  oppose  non-partisan 
councils,  and  should  seek  to  make  mayors  autocrats.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  change  their  opinions  at  once,  but  we 
may  remember  that  the  years  are  very  few  since  their  atti- 
tude was  equally  hostile  toward  civil  service  reform,  corrupt 
practice  reform,  and  ballot  reform;  and  we  may  profitably 
ponder  the  facts  that  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  lack  of  a  council  which  represents  the  people 
rather  than  the  party  majority,  are  as  distinctive  features  of 
American  city  governments  as  are  the  party  spoils  system 
and  general  malfeasance  in  their  administration. 

IV 

No  reflecting  mind  will  lightly  estimate  the  potent  and 
uplifting  forces  which  now  have  but  a  slight  representation 
in  the  membership  of  our  city  councils.     The  citizens  who 
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^present  theae  forces  —  and  whom  Free  Nominations  and 
ree  Voting  would  give  seats  in  well-constituted  city  coun- 
cils— have  been  the  inspirera.  proposers,  and  strength  of  the 
rbest  measures  for  the  improvement  of  municipal  laws  and 
administration.     Such  men  have  a  moral  power  far  beyond 
that  due  to  their  numbers,  and  have  been  the  creators  of  our 
highest  municipal  ideals.     But  members  of  the  partisan  and 
■  politician  claases,  who  generally  manage  our  city  politics, 
I  jarely  lead  in  such  improvements.     Hardly  any  of  the  noblest 
municipal  laws  or  methods  have  originated  with  them  or  been 
supported  by  them.     Colonel  Waring  did  more  in  three  years 
to  raise  the  ideal  of  municipal  cleanliness  than  the  managers 
m<ot  Tammany,  and  the  Republicans  who  have  conspired  with 
lem,  had  done  in  three  generations.' 

The  just  influence  of  the  non-partisan,  benevolent,  and 
altruistic    classes    has    been    obstructed    in    the   municipal 
sphere  by  many  obstacles  which  party  interests  and  monopo- 
lies have  interposed.     Mere  politicians  and  partisans  dislike 
these  classes.     Who  can  doubt,  if  we  shall  give  these  classes 
free  and  effective  methods  for  combining  their  strength  and 
putting   it   into  the  city  councils,   that  representatives  of 
themselves  would  soon   become   much  more  powerful   and 
salutary  than  they  have  ever  been  in  our  municipal  affaira? 
The  elevating  forces  in  city  life  are  mainly  business,  social, 
moral,  humanitarian,  and  religious  forces,  rather  than  those 
which  are  partisan  and  political.     It  is  mainly  the  members 
of  these  classes  representing  such  forces  who  are  the  promise 
and   potency  of  our  municipal   regeneration,      Tbey  have 
brought  the  abuses  of  our  municipal  administration  to  pub- 
lic judgment  and  have  created  our  highest  municipal  litera- 
I  tore.      Though  denied  representation,   they  have  supplied 
I  the  courage  and  devotion  which  have  initiated  and  advanced 
I'Oormost  effective  improvements,  laboriously  and  patriotically 
■aearrying  many  of  the  intrencbraents  by  which  politicians  and 
rtisan  mayora  have  tried  to  arrest  the  progress  of  municipal 
f  wform.     The  members  of  these  classes  are  the  source  and 


Pro.  Keii.,  Ch.  IX.,  which  Is  very 
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strength   of   that   large   number   of  societies,    unions,   audi 
leagues,   in  many  American  cities,   which  prove  that   thtti 
higher  municipal  public  opinion  is  at  last  aroused,  and  en-T 
able  us  to  feel  that  the  city-party  system  is  doomed. 


There  are  ample  reasons  which  justify  the  statement  o£j 
Ex-Mayor  Low  that  "the  council  is  the  great,  unsotvedf.f 
organic  problem  in  connection  with  municipal  governmentJ 
in  the  United  States,"'  and  that  of  Professor  Goodnow  that] 
"the  council  must  determine  the  policy  of  the  city."*  Thft] 
power  to  make  the  ordinances  of  a  city  is  a  power  to  direct 
its  policy.  The  mayor,  like  all  other  citizens,  must  obey  tl 
ordinances  as  well  as  the  laws. 

In  most  American  cities  the  ordinance-making  power  ii 
distributed  between  limited  councils,  commissions,  boardsi'l 
and  single  officers.     Much  conflict,  confusion,  and  ueedlesti 
litigation  are  the  inevitable  result,  as  there  would  be  con-X 
cerning  the  laws  if  there  were  several  law-making  bodies  inl 
the  same  state.     Ordinances  which  all  citizens  must  obey 
certainly  ought  to  be  enacted  by  a  competent  body  having 
general  city  jurisdiction,  after  public  debate  and  a  consider- 
ation of  the  needs  of  all  official  departments  and  all  business 
interests.     But  quite  generally  in  American  cities,  by  reason  J 
of  the  lack  of  any  competent  council,  ordinances  are  made  inl 
a  semi-secret  manner,   by  some  authority — some  commissi 
sion,  board,  or  officers  having  only  a  limited  jurisdiction —^fl 
without  conferring  with  those  at  tlie  head  of  other  parts  of  the! 
administration,  or  even  the  hearing  of  representatives  of  thea 
city  or  its  people.     Besides,  large  parts  of  the  adminiatriir<4 
tion  are  not  regulated  by  ordinances  at  all,  as  justice  andl 
good  administration  require  they  should  be;  for  where  good^l 
ordinances  end  in  municipal  administration  despotic  or  cor<l 
rupt  official  favoritism  generally  begins,^ 

3  Bryce'H  Am.  Camw.,  p.  fi33.  *  Man.  Prob.,  p.  208. 

■  The  New  York  City  Booid  o(  Health  bad  (In  1S9G)  202  onlinanceB  mode  hj 

Itaell  aloDS,  and  coaitlcuting  the  sanitary  code  lor  the  city,  which  protoundly 
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For  the  regulation  of  the  police  force  of  New  York 
City  there  are  (1897)  more  than  520  ordinances,  which  deeply 
afEect  the  most  varied  public  interests  and  official  duties. 
Yet  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  Police  Board  itself,  and 
have  been  adopted  without  any  public  discusHion,  any  hear- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  branches  of  the  city  government, 
or  any  participation  of  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  do  not  impose  any 
undue  responsibilities  or  duties  upon  the  police  commission- 
ers, or  too  much  facilitate  intelligent  public  criticism  or 
exposure  of  their  malfeasance.  Possibly  if  these  ordinances 
had  been  framed  by  independent  representatives  of  the  public 

,  interests,  or  had  been  publicly  discussed  before  a  competent 
pty  council,  they  would  have  imposed  so  much  severer 
luties  and  responsibilities  upon  police  commissioners,  and 

'  would  have  so  much  better  protected  the  public  interests, 
that  New  York  City  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  disgrace  which  have  been  connected  with  her 
police  administration. 

3.  The  need  of  an  enlightened,  non-partisan  council  for 
making  all  ordinances  is  obviously  imperative,  and  will 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  industries  and  population 
of  every  city.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  the  more 
absurd  and  dangerous,  to  give  the  mayor  the  ordinance-mak- 
ing power  or  to  give  him  the  taxing  power.  The  prosperity 
and  safety  of  city  residents  depend,  in  various  particulars, 
as  much  upon  the  ordinances  as  upon  the  laws.  It  is 
through  their  ordinances  that  city  people  declare  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  their  sense  of  justice,  their  views  of 
official  and  public  duty,  their  attitude  toward  education, 
health,  morality,  and  religion  —  therefore  their  capacity  for 
Home  Rule.  To  split  up  the  ordinance-making  power  and 
parcel  it  out  among  different  semi-independent  bodies,  allow- 

atTects  miuif  importaot  private  iDteresta  and  rijihts,  as  well  as  ibeduUesof  many 
cilyofflFenoutaldo  tlieBaard.  Assomo  jnsliticalioDfor  tbeaatbor'saUtemeDts, 
be  maj  say  Ihat  at  the  request  ol  the  Board  o!  Health  he,  as  ile  counsel,  dratted 
in  ISnii  (he  original  of  this  code,  whicb  i;oiiBisted  of  166  ordinaQcos,  aiid  that,  with 
Terj  amall  changes,  they  Hrera  adopted  by  the  Board  without  any  hearing  or  con- 
lent  on  the  part  of  any  other  city  authority,  or  even  of  the  city  [UeU, 
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no:  likflj  :c  r^,  zrz;:Zc^i  ^iil  n.:!  lirrer  ro'W'ei^  for  Home 
R:ile.  M  :?:  ::::=s  ir*  ^izzfiiz  rTfz  n:=iiiLil  aaihoritr  in 
the  Ie^:>'-.irirr  :•:  sj-^ii  ::r  :i.ri:::^rl~is  is  1  whole  in  regari 
to  ihe  Iji-^ts  iej  ir^viire,  rnlj  li—lf  iisiricrs  and  parties 
Iwln^  thcr>r:n  rerresc-ted.^  C:iizii>5i:-:i5,  bMrds-  and  sep- 
arate o^ccr?.  ai  well  i*  all  :::iiri^,  maj  ic  pleasure  submit 
bills  to  the  leg^slat^ire  askir.^  f:i  lirg^r  rowers*  exceptions, 
privile^s,  or  salari-r*  in  :r.r:r  otvil  internes,  without  the 
citv  beinjj  even  notined.  Xothing  of  e^ijual  importance, 
perhaj/«,  jm  so  neglected  bv  American  cities  as  the  means 
of  fie^'irirj^f  j.''j^yl  and  of  Tireventin?  bad  iesrislation  affect- 
ing  th<:iT  affair*.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  legis- 
lature if  it  i:?  frequently  misled,  unless  it  has  refused  the  city 
the  rnean«  of  l/.-ing  heanl.  Is  it  any  just  matter  of  surprise 
that  rnuniei|ial  laws  are  often  incongruous*  confused,  selfish, 
unjust,  defective  as  well  as  excessive,  and  more  in  the  inter- 
ests of  sehemers,  parties,  and  officers  than  in  that  of  the 
cities  tJjerasclves?'    Many  of  these  excessive  laws  may  have 

1  Tli«  flmt  chapter  of  Professor  Goodnow's  work,  Jfun.  Frob,^  sets  this  subject 
In  a  cl<;ar  Itght. 

s  The  laws  applicable  to  the  city  of  Now  York,  for  example,  have  become  an 
•normons,  cm  fused  mass,  "  incomprehensible,"  says  Professor  Goodnow,  "  eTsn 
to  the  learned."    Jfun.  Proh.^  p.  8.    See,  on  this  subject,  Ch.  L 
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■tRobably  beea  applied  for  only  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  thus 
gftining  selfish  advantages  over  the  public.  We  hold  it  to 
be  a  sound  general  rule  that  no  private  person  and  no  city 
board  or  officer  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  legislature 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  affecting  the  charter  or  interests  of 
the  city  until  the  city  council  has  had  a  fit  opportunity  for 
considering  it  and  expressing  its  opinion, — a  rule  which 
would  much  reduce  the  number  of  such  bills  and  greatly 
increase  the  information  of  the  legislature  for  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  something  near  to  treachery  in  a  city  officer  to 
use  his  ofQcial  power  or  influence  in  the  legislature  in  try- 
ing to  change  the  city  charter  before  a  hearing  has  been  had 
on  the  part  of  the  city  itself. 

The  legislature  may  properly  prepare  such  bills  as  it  feels 
compelled  to  prescribe  for  a  city,  but  it  should  provide  for 
the  city  being  heard  before  they  are  enacted.  As  a  rule, 
the  legislature  should  not  allow  any  other  bill  relating  to 
affaire  of  a  city  to  be  presented  before  it  until  the  bill  lias 
been  considered  or  seasonably  presented  for  consideration  in 
the  city  council.  Party  managers  and  traders  in  legislation 
would  of  course  bitterly  oppose  such  requirements,  which 
would  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  vicious  and  needless 
local  bills,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  own  corrupt 
profits.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  quality  of  city  laws 
enacted  would  be  as  much  improved  as  their  number  would 
be  reduced  by  such  provisions? 

If  the  councils  of  cities  were  to  have  no  other  functions 
than  those  of  adopting  ordinances  and  attending  to  legisla- 
tion, they  would  be  among  the  most  important  forces  affect- 
ing their  welfare,  and  would  need  the  services  of  their 
wisest  and  best  citizens. 

2.  The  municipal  corporation  for  which  the  council  acts, 
and  whose  policy  it  most  guide,  is  recognized  as  fit  to 
possess  a  large  measure  of  legislative  power.  The  people 
of  the  cities  are  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature as  the  people  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  the  councils  of  great 
cities  —  in  substance  the  cities  themselves  acting  as  a  unit 
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through  the  council  —  be  represented  by  senators  in  the 
npper  houses  of  the  legislatures,  as  state  legislatures  are 
in  substance  represented  by  senators  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress? 

The  senators,  if  allowed  from  the  councils,  should  be 
elected  by  the  councils  themselves  from  among  their  own 
members  who  have  served  in  it  for  at  least  two  years.  Such 
senators  would  understand  city  affairs  and  could  greatly  aid 
legislatures  in  dealing  with  them  justly  and  wisely,  —  cer- 
tainly an  aid  which  legislatures  much  need.  That  these 
senators  would  be  among  the  most  intelligent,  non-partisan, 
and  useful  members  in  our  state  legislatures  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  That  such  a  mode  of  choice  would  give  added  dig- 
nity to  the  councils  themselves,  and  invite  superior  men  to 
enter  them,  seems  highly  probable.  These  senators  should 
be  chosen  by  the  method  of  free  voting,  so  as  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  non-partisan  members  of  the  council  and 
prevent  a  mere  representation  of  the  party  majority  in  the 
body. 

3.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  New  York  as 
amended  in  1894,^  recognizing  the  need  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  city  interests  in  our  legislatures,  provided  for 
a  hearing  upon  bills  relating  to  cities  before  some  city 
authority  prior  to  their  taking  effect.  In  certain  cities  the 
hearing  is  to  be  before  the  mayor  and  the  legislative  body 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  largest  cities,  from  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  council,  the  hearing  is  to  be  before  the  mayor  alone. 
If  the  city  authority  disapproves  a  bill,  it  fails,  unless  it 
shall  again  pass  the  legislature.  Therefore  in  the  larger 
cities  the  mayor's  disapproval  alone  practically  nullifies  the 
action  of  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, —  certainly  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  an  autocratic  mayor, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  suppressing  city  councils. 

This  original  device,  useful  to  some  extent,  may  be  but  a 
first  step  toward  insuring  cities  an  adequate  hearing  con- 
cerning bills  especially  affecting  them.     But  it  is  obviously 

I  Art.  Xn.  Sec.  2. 
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^ery  objectionable  ia  various  ways.  The  mayor  is  not  only 
called  upon  to  perform  legislative  functions,  but  may  have 
to  do  so  on  first  entering  oEfiee,  when  he  has  had  no  adequate 
experience  ia  city  affairs  and  may  be  familial'  with  hardly  a 
ingle  city  deiiartment.  ^ 

luDcil  in  which  all  parties  and  interests  are  repre- 
sented —  A  continuous  body  whose  members  have  long,  clafi- 
sified  terms  of  office,  and  who  must  of  necessity  be  at  all 
times  familiar  with  city  affaii-s  —  would  seem  to  he  a  pecul- 
iarly competent  body  for  the  discharge  of  such  legislative 
functions.  To  such  a  body  all  city  bills  might  be  usefully 
referred.  But  to  refer  the  bills  which  one  party  in  the 
legislature  has  passed  to  a  mayor  whom  perhaps  another 
party  has  elected,  would  obviously  tend  to  contests,  to  par- 
tisan scheming,  and  to  distnists  highly  unfavorable  to  Home 
Rule.  What  could  more  tend  to  vicious  partisan  intensity 
in  mayoralty  elections,  to  inflate  the  self-conceit  and  arro- 
gance of  a  headstrong  i>arty  nominee  for  mayor,  than  to  tell 
him  that  he  cannot  only  remove  at  pleasure  every  bead  of 
a  department,  and  appoint  his  successor  as  he  pleases,  but 
that  he  can  defeat  every  proposed  law  for  the  city,  unless 
Pit  be  enacted  twice  over  by  the  legislature? 

Such  increased  powers  conferred  upon  mayors  makes 
lem  potent  partisan  forces  both  in  state  and  city  politics. 
the  two  hundred  members  of  the   legislature  of   New 
■Tork  in  1896,  eighty-five  were  elected  from  three  cities,  and 
,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide,  in  its  last  amended  con- 
stitution,  in  substance,  that  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  united  are  much  less  than  the  Greater  New 
York,  should  not  together  have  more  than  one-half  of  the 
state  senatoi-s,  and  that  no  one  city  should  elect  more  than 
a  third  of  them. 

The  party  dominant  in  these  cities  will  apparently  be  able 
t  raise  more  money  for  carrying  elections,  and  to  use  it 


ih.  In  inbstuice,  was  the  case  Boder  Hayor  Strong  Id  1S9S.  He  hail  to 
dffiU  with  tbs  biUwe  have  jast  cited,  giving  himself  an  nbsolDt«  power  of  removal, 
within  a  very  few  dnja  aftei  his  taking  office,  and  to  jiass  upon  101  separate  bills 
for  New  York  City  within  Qve  moniha  from  that  time! 
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more  diabolically,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state.  Which,  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  the  greater  political  force,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  New  York  or  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City?  Which  will  dictate  the  election  of  the  governor  and 
dominate  the  legislature,  the  state  boss  or  the  city  boss? 
If  minority  representation  in  cities  is  not  established  before 
their  power  is  much  increased,  the  rural  population  of  the 
state  of  New  York  will  apparently  act  a  very  inferior  part  in 
its  government  —  and  this  reasoning  is  applicable  in  several 
states. 

5.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whatever  hearings  are 
to  be  had  in  cities  upon  bills  affecting  them  should  not  take 
place  before  they  are  passed  by  the  legislature.  If  the  city 
is  opposed  to  pending  bills,  why  not  ascertain  the  fact  at 
once  and  directly  without  the  waste  of  time  and  labor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demoralizing  log-rolling  and  possible 
corruption  which  attend  the  passage  of  city  bills?  There 
is  something  almost  grotesque,  after  requiring  a  legislature 
of  two  hundred  members  to  spend  a  long  time  in  framing 
and  passing  a  bill  relating  to  a  great  city,  in  allowing  an 
inexperienced,  party-elected,  politician  mayor,  perhaps  for 
mere  party  reasons,  to  nullify  the  whole  proceeding  by  a 
mere  disapproving  letter  to  be  sent  to  that  body.  What 
could  more  tend  to  convert  great-city  mayors  into  semi- 
kingly,  partisan  despots,  or  to  make  state  legislatures 
ridiculous  ? 

6.  Strength  for  the  support  of  an  enlarged  Home  Rule 
and  a  non-partisan  city  administration  must  be  most  largely 
found  among  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
the  legislature.  They  will  favor  a  form  of  city  government 
in  which  all  opinions  and  interests  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  city  councils.  It  is  only  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
council  that  opposing  parties  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cooperate.  A  city  government,  therefore,  in  which  a  non- 
partisan council  is  paramount  is  obviously  that  which  can  be 
most  easily  established  and  maintained. 
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VII 

We  can  now  see  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference — 
alike  in  theory,  method,  and  purpose  —  between  a  city  gov- 
ernment in  which  a  non-partisan  council  is  the  paramount 
power,  and  a  city  government  in  which  the  mayor — elected 
by  a  party  majority  —  is  the  paramount  power.  The  first  is 
based  on  public  opinion,  the  second  on  party  opinion  ;  the 
first  naturally  seeks  to  promote  the  public  interests  ;  the 
second  naturally  seeks  to  promote  party  interests  ;  the  first 
cares  nothing  for  the  party  opinions  of  the  municipal  ser- 
vants, the  second  —  save  as  civil  service  reform  prevents  it 
— requires  their  opinions  to  be  those  of  the  victorious  party ; 
the  first  disregards  the  platforms  of  state  and  national  par- 
ties, the  second  brings  tljese  platforms  into  city  elections, 
and  seeks  to  carry  these  elections  by  party  influence ;  the 
first  makes  removals  only  for  cause,  the  second  makes  them 
for  party  advantage  ;  one  kind  of  government  naturally  en- 
forces the  merit  system,  the  other  the  spoils  system.  One 
of  them  strongly  tends  to  suppress  party  rule  and  to  prevent 
state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs ;  the  other  intensifies  and 
perpetuates  both  these  evils. 

As  the  council  remains  a  continuous  body  —  a  majority  of 
its  members  continuing  over  every  election  —  it  will  supply 
the  trained  experience  needed  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration consistently,  intelligently,  and  economically.  The 
continuous  council  keeps  the  city  constantly  supplied  with  a 
body  of  experienced  men  in  the  control  of  its  affairs  ;  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  puts  the  administration  into  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  inexperienced  party  leaders.  Such  a  coun- 
cil will  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  resistance  to 
the  partisan  schemes  and  patronage-mongering  demands  of 
ictorious  parties  and  bosses ;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  will 
bnstantly  enforce  these  schemes  and  demands. 

City  government  in  which  the  council  is  paramount  will 
naturally  act  upon  a.  comprehensive  policy  and  move  on  in 
broadly  sweeping  curves,  always  duly  responsive  to  changes 
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in  public  opinion  as  shown  by  the  elections.  City  govern- 
ment under  which  a  party-elected  mayor  is  paramount  will 
naturally  advance  in  zigzag  lines,  constantly  courting  the 
temporary  party  majorities,  and  always  yielding  to  the  vary- 
ing demands  of  state  and  national  parties. 

A  paramount  council  would  require  the  police  force,  for 
example,  to  be  made  as  independent  as  possible  of  city  poli- 
tics and  elections;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  would  require, 
on  the  contrary,  that  every  new  mayor  should  appoint  the 
head  of  this  force  —  as  has  always  been  the  case  under  the 
Brooklyn  charter  —  to  the  end  that  he  and  his  party  may 
control  it  for  their  common  advantage.  Finally,  government 
under  the  lead  of  a  council  would  gradually  suppress  party 
discrimination  and  control  in  every  part  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, while  a  government  under  the  lead  of  a  party-elected 
autocratic  mayor  would  make  that  discrimination  and  control 
absolute  and  universal.  It  would  enforce  party  tests  at  the 
gates  of  every  city  office  ;  it  would  regard  party  spirit  as  a 
potential,  motive  force  in  city  administration  ;  it  would  look 
forward  to  an  endless  series  of  party  contests  in  the  future 
as  the  great  source  of  municipal  virtue — as  Tammany  now 
does  in  the  Greater  New  York. 


VIII 

1.  All  good  business  managers  know  how  essential  it  is 
to  have  able  and  experienced  men  associated  as  directors,  or 
trustees  —  irrespective  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions 
—  with  presidents  in  the  management  of  great  business  cor- 
porations. They  generally  secure  for  such  managers  men 
much  superior  to  those  who,  in  the  main,  control  our  munici- 
pal corporations,  though  the  affairs  of  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  most  difficult.  Yet,  many  men  seem  to  think  that  a 
mayor  suddenly  brought  into  his  office,  and  very  likely 
utterly  inexperienced  in  city  administration,  may  be  safely 
intrusted  with  its  complete  control,  unaided  by  assistants 
corresponding  to  a  board  of  directors  or  trustees. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  facts.     If  we  should  strip  one  of 
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our  great  municipal  corporations  of  all  its  legislative  powers 
it  would  still  have  administrative  functions  large  enough  to 
be  the  business  of  at  least  ten  great  business  corporations ; 
(1)  the  care  of  the  water  supply  ;  (2)  the  cleaning  of  the 
sti-eets  ;  (3)  the  drainage  system  ;  (4)  the  construction  and 
control  of  docks  and  piers  ;  (5)  the  making  and  repair  of  the 
streets ;  (6)  the  construction  and  charge  of  public  build- 
ings ;  (7)  the  extinguishment  of  fires  ;  and  if  our  supposed 
great  city  shall  obtain  the  power  secured  by  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  we  might  add,  (8)  the  supply  and  management 
of  gas  and  electricity  ;  (9)  the  care  of  a  system  of  public 
baths,  lodging-houses,  and  workhouses  ;  (10)  the  provision 
and  control  of  public  libraries.  And  after  these  ten  cor- 
porations had  been  carved  out,  there  would  still  be  left 
the  vast  departments  of  health,  of  police,  of  prisons,  of 
charity,  of  education,  of  ordinance-making,  and  of  justice 
and  legislation. 

Now.  if  these  ten  business  departments  were  handed  over 
in  a  great  city  each  to  a  separate  business  corporation  —  as 
most  of  them  might  be  with  public  advantage,  unless  we  can 
improve  our  city  governments  —  we  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  each  corporation  would  be  managed  by  directors,  to  say 
the  least,  as  competent  and  reputable  as  the  officers  who 
generally   control   all   tlie   vast   affairs   of  great  American 

oties. 

,  The  political  and  religious  opinions  of  these  directors 
would  be  disregarded ;  they  would  hold  their  places  long 
enough  to  become  skilled  and  efficient  managers  of  their  cor- 
porate affairs ;  these  managers  would  appoint  their  officers  and 
employees  regardless  of  their  religion  or  politics ;  they  would 
retain  them  by  reason  of  their  merit  so  long  as  they  were 
efficient.  They  would  not,  every  two  or  three  years,  go 
.outside  their  boards  for  party  reasons  and  bring  in  an  inex- 
rienced  man  to  be  the  head  of  the  corporation.  They 
luld  —  unless  they  could  find  a  better  elsewhere  —  promote 
~^e  most  competent  director  or  trustee  to  be  president.  So 
it  is  with  banks,  trust  companies,  railroad  companies,  and 

the   other   large   corporations   in  which  sagacity  and  non- 
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partisan  business  methods  achieve  their  greatest  triumphs. 
The  directors  and  trustees  hold  the  president  responsible  to 
themselves.  They  would  decide  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
corporation.  They  remove  presidents  who  are  unfit  for  their 
places.  Yet  many  people  —  sensible  about  most  things  — 
seem  to  think  that  vast  municipal  corporations  can  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  lessons  of 
business  experience.  The  skill  and  virtue  of  professional 
politicians  according  to  the  theories  of  these  people  are 
all  that  is  needed. 

2.  Good  citizens  who  would  have  no  confidence  in  a  bank 
or  a  trust  company  which  had  not  a  competent  board  of 
directors  to  select  a  president,  and  to  give  steadiness  and 
wisdom  to  the  corporate  management,  seem  to  think  that 
a  single  party-elected  mayor,  unskilled  in  municipal  affairs, 
embarrassed  by  many  election  promises,  and  beset  by  a 
horde  of  politicians  clamoring  for  spoils,  can  single-handed 
not  only  manage  the  whole  government  of  a  vast  city,  but 
become  a  potent  force  for  its  improvement.  We  can  hardly 
think  a  good  municipal  system  to  be  very  near  at  hand 
when  we  see  many  men,  sensible  on  most  subjects,  accepting 
views  so  preposterous  concerning  city  affairs. 

There  has  been  no  ground  for  surprise  when  we  have 
seen  our  city  councils  and  our  mayors,  —  such  as  we  have 
had,  —  generally  baflfled,  overmatched,  and  coerced  by  the 
abler  managers  of  our  well-officered  business  corpora- 
tions. 

What  right  has  a  great  city  to  expect  its  affairs  to  be  well 
managed  if  it  fails  to  put  its  ablest  and  worthiest  men  in 
charge  of  them,  or  fails  to  keep  them  there  long  enough  to 
thoroughly  understand  them?  These  affairs  are  the  most 
dignified  and  important  interests  intrusted  to  corporations. 
It  is  intrinsically  an  honor  to  control  them.  Men  of  the 
highest  character,  patriotism,  and  ambition  would  naturally 
aspire  to  seats  in  councils  having  charge  of  them,  if  the  ways 
into  these  bodies  were  honorable,  and  the  opportunities  for 
useful  service  there  were  free  and  adequate. 

There  are  men   who,  compelled  to  admit  that  councils 
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are  necessary,  yet  tell  ua  that  able  and  trustworthy  men 
caDDot  be  secured  for  members,  thus  in  substance  declaring 
that  we  are  incompetent  for  good  local  self-government  and 
have  no  right  to  expect  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
cities  contain  many  men  competent  for  membership  in  the 
councils  we  need.  How  we  can  bring  them  into  these  bodies 
Bh&ll  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 


IX 


3.  One  other  view  of  the  effects  of  a  paramount  and  auto- 
cratic mayoralty  deserves  attention.  When  the  wealth  of  our 
cities  shall  be  vastly  increased  and  the  population  of  some 
of  them  shall  be  expressed  in  millions,  the  management  of 
city  elections  and  the  bestowal  of  patronage  will  become  a 
atupendous  and  fearful  power  under  tlie  party  system  —  a 
political  force  in  polities  hardly  yet  imagined.  In  carrying 
it  into  effect,  there  will  be  presented  to  our  great  city  popula- 
tion such  a  demoralizing  exhibition  of  despotism  and  injustice 
as  does  not  now  exist  in  any  other  enlightened  nation  — 
hardly  even  Russia  or  Turkey.  Machination  will  be  more 
than  eves  before  substituted  for  reason,  influence  for  merit, 
subserviency  to  arbitrary  power  for  the  true  spirit  of  tree- 
men.  Morality,  justice,  superior  character,  and  capacity 
will  become  more  and  more  disassociated  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  from  all  conceptions  of  city  government.  The 
ominous  separation  and  repulsion  which  now  so  largely  exist 
between  the  politician  and  official  classes  on  one  side  in  our 
cities,  and  their  foremost  and  noblest  inhabitants  on  the 
other,  will  be  disastrously  widened. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  cities  where  an  autocratic 
mayoralty  has  prevailed  that  it  preventa  any  free  discussion 
of  city  administration  in  official  circles.  No  officer  ia  inde- 
pendent enough  to  criticise  such  a  mayor.  Officers  who  hold 
their  places  by  his  favor,  and  are  therefore  the  mere  creations 
of  his  will,  have  neither  the  temper  nor  the  courage  for 
arraigning  any  policy  which  he  supports,  or  exposing  any 
wrongful  acts  of  which  he  is  guilty.     We  have  seen  that 
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eyen  under  the  city-party  system  the  simple  boss  becomes  a 
tyrant  so  dreaded  that  no  party  man  dares  confront  him. 
But  when,  in  the  near  future,  the  boss  shall  also  be  made  a 
mayor  —  autocratic  by  law  —  he  will  become  such  a  munici- 
pal despot  as  no  American  city  has  yet  seen,  and  no  Euro- 
pean city  would  endure,  or  can  comprehend.  There  will  be 
no  municipal  authority  which  can  call  him  to  account,  and 
much  less  investigate  his  administration.  Indeed,  the  simple 
fact  that  he  is  made  an  autocratic  mayor  excludes  the  pro- 
priety and  possibility  of  all  provisions  for  his  responsibility 
to  the  people. 

4.  It  is  of  profound  significance  that  under  the  city-party 
and  autocratic-mayoralty  system  of  Tammany  and  the 
Brooklyn  charter,  there  have  not  only  never  been  any  pro- 
ceedings against  the  worst  acts  of  mayors,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  real  criticism  of  their  acts  by  any  city  offi- 
cers. No  imperial  or  feudal  despotism  has  ever  more  com- 
pletely than  this  system  suppressed  all  free  debate,  or 
imposed  a  more  servile  and  disgraceful  silence  upon  mu- 
nicipal subordinates  concerning  their  executive  chief.  We 
have  already  reared  a  generation  of  partisan  officers  in  our 
great  cities  who  think  it  a  duty  to  their  party  to  betray 
their  duty  to  the  city  by  concealing  the  wrongdoings  of  its 
mayors,  before  whom  they  fawn. 

5.  A  continuous  council,  constituted  as  we  have  proposed, 
would  apparently  contain  members  independent  enough  to 
criticise  the  bad  policy  of  mayors,  and  sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  city  aflFairs  to  do  it  intelligently  and  effectively. 
With  the  great  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  city  repre- 
sented in  this  body,  we  may  well  believe  that  its  debates 
would  be  instructive  and  earnest,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tribute much  to  public  enlightenment  about  city  affairs.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  good  local  government  is  not 
possible  —  it  is,  indeed,  chimerical  to  expect  it  —  in  a  great 
city  without  independent  public  debates  in  a  responsible 
municipal  council,  in  which  the  action,  and  especially  the 
wrongful  action,  and  neglects  of  all  its  officers — of  its  mayor 
not  less  than  its  policemen  —  shall  be  fearlessly  examined 
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and  fittingly  brought  before  the  people.  Hardly  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  such  a  body,  in  a  great  city,  could  be  more 
important  than  that  which  should  have  a  duty  to  inquire  and 
report  concerning  inefficiency  and  malversation  in  office  — 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  mayor. 
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CHAPTEB  XI.  —  CONCEBNINQ  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  MEM- 
BERSHIP  OF  A  CITY  COUNCIL 

General  considerations  bearing  upon  the  problem.  No  generally  accepted 
principles  or  model  on  the  subject.  Some  important  facts  and  assumptions 
stated.  The  great  objects  in  view.  Fundamental  provisions  for  a  counciL  How 
,  the  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected  and  their  terms  of  office.  City  Alder- 
men and  District  Aldermen.  Village  Councils.  The  Classification  of  Aldermen. 
Aldermen  to  be  selected  by  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting.  Some  objections 
answered.  The  utility  of  having  these  two  classes  of  Aldermen  considered.  How 
Free  Voting  gives  much,  though  not  complete,  minority  representation.  Old 
ward  and  assembly  districts  will  be  broken  up.  A  general  view  of  the  council 
as  so  far  constituted.  It  is  complete  for  legal  action,  but  probably  insufficient  to 
arrest  party  domination.  How  councils  may  be  further  improved.  Appointed 
Aldermen  defined;  the  advantage  of  having  them  appointed  by  the  council. 
Oreat  need  of  inducing  worthy  men  to  enter  city  councils.  Why  better  men  in 
the  councils  of  European  cities  than  in  those  of  United  States. 

Honorary  Aldermen  defined.  The  need  and  advantage  of  having  them.  The 
manner  of  choosing  them.  Would  give  dignity  and  wisdom  to  the  councils.  The 
question  of  salaries.  The  secretary  of  the  council  and  his  term  of  office.  Why 
the  council  should  be  a  single  body.  Concerning  the  transition  period  between 
partisan  and  non-partisan  city  government. 

The  proper  constitution  for  a  city  council  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  difficult  of  city  problems.^  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  propose  the  best  possible,  but  the  suggestion  of  one 
that  is  definite  in  outline  and  purpose  will  give  precision  to 
what  we  have  to  say,  and  present  principles  and  methods  in 
such  practical  application  to  structure,  and  with  such  defi- 
nite reference  to  objects  and  subjects,  as  will  most  contribute 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  discussion.  Probably  many  more 
readers  would  accept  our  proposals  if  they  were  more  indefi- 
nite; but  the  time  has  come  when  something  more  than 
generalities  is  required.  Definite  constructive  methods  are 
greatly  needed.  If  we  may  not  hope  that  a  single  city  will 
accept  our  plan,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  trust  that  it 
may  aid  more  competent  minds  in  devising  a  better  one. 

1  As  to  meaning  of  Council,  see  pp.  246,  247. 
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A  city  council  should  not  be  baaed  on  theory  or  specula- 
tion,  but  on  facta  and  sound  principles.  It  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  American  constitutions  and  social  life,  and  it 
should  be  framed  in  the  light  of  the  world's  best  municipal 
experience.  While  accepting  everything  good  in  American 
municipal  methods,  we  shoidd  allow  neither  a  false  national 
pride,  nor  a  pervading  and  seductive  spoils  system,  to  make 
us  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  older  nations.  Surely  there 
is  some  structure  of  government  which  is  better  than  others 

—  which  in  general  is  the  best — for  American  cities  and 
villages.  We  may  need,  under  peculiar  conditions,  to  de- 
part widely  from  our  ideal,  but  it  should  always  be  clearly 
defined  in  our  thought. 

The  structure  of  municipal  government  is  so  complicated 

—  so  many  considerations  are  involved  in  any  just  estimate 
of  a  single  remedial  suggestion  —  that  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  not  pass  final  judgment  until  he  has  considered  each 
suggested  provision  in  combination  with  the  others.  The 
question,  for  example,  whether  mayors  should  be  elected  by 
city  councils — as  we  shall  propose  —  cannot  be  wisely  de- 
cided until  we  know  how  these  bodies  are  to  be  constituted, 
and  what  are  to  be  their  powers,  as  well  as  those  of  mayors. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  distinctly  American 
municipal  system  —  certainly  none  which  commands  general 
leepect^ — nor  is  there  any  American  city  so  conspicuously 
governed  as  to  be  a  fit  model  for  the  others.  The  con- 
ictive  power  of  the  American  mind  has  never  yet  been,  in 
any  thorough  way,  applied  to  municipal  government,  though 
it  has  given  birth  to  a  motley  variety  of  city  charters.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  people  who  devised  the  consti- 
tutional systems  of  the  nation  and  the  states  are  incompetent 
to  deal  with  their  municipal  problems.  Great  city  problems, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  of  very  recent  development,  and  have 
only  just  begun  to  arrest  the  general  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  have 
yet  considered  these  problems  on  the  basis  of  principle,  or 
well  informed  as  to  the  instructive  lessons  which  the 
municipal  experience  of  Europe  can  t«ach  us. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  a.  municipal  syetem  would 
cessful  ou  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  merely  becatis 
succeeded  on  the  other.  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  common 
in  both  the  governmental  and  business  needs  of  cities  uuder 
monarchies  and  under  republics.  France  has  found  vei 
limited  changes  to  be  needful  in  her  municipal 
reason  of  her  becoming  a  republic.  The  American  peopl 
are  surely  enlightened  enough  to  learn  from  European  expe- 
rience such  useful  lessons  as  it  can  supply,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  their  own  needs  in  a  manner  consistent  witli  their  consti- 
tutional and  social  conditions. 

3.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  and  purposes 
which  we  hope  the  reader  will  constantly  keep  in  mind  in 
considering  our  suggestions :  (1)  there  should  be  such  fre- 
quency of  elections  and  such  numbers  of  elected  officers  as 
are  needed  to  enable  the  people  to  compel  the  government  to 
conform  to  their  wishes,  but  there  should  not  be  elections—*; 
as  has  apparently  been  the  ease  —  merely  because  partiaa^.; 
desire   them,  or   their   managers   make   gains   from   them 

(2)  that  to  all  city  elections  in  which  more  than  one  offii 
of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  elected  at  once  in  the  same  politii 
division,  the  methods  of  Free  Nomination  and  Free  Votii 
should  be  applied,  —  thus  enabling  all  voters  to  be  repi 
sented  and  each  of  them  to  bestow  his  ballots  as  he  pleases^ 

(3)  that  municipal  commissions  and  boards  —  as  now  we' 
have  them  — should  be  gradually  superseded  by  transferring 
their  powers  to  city  councils, — except  that  certain  of  their 
powers,  which  are  in  their  nature  executive,  may  be  conferred 
upon  mayors ;  (4)  that  mayors  should  possess  the  appropriate 
executive  powers,  after  the  general  analogy  of  the  powers  of 
presidents  and  governors ;  (5)  that  the  councils  should  pos- 
sess the  appropriate  legislative-  or  ordinance-making  powers 
after  the  general  analogy  of  a  congress  or  a  legislature ; 
(6)  that  the  paramount  need  and  purpose  in  organizing  city 
councils  are  to  construct  city  governments,  in  which  public 
opinion  —  which  springs  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
and  not  mere  party  opinion  —  shall  prevail.  Not  only 
majorities,  but  all  the  great  elements  of  public  opinioi 
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should  be  represented  in  the  councils.  We  should  seek  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  mere  party  divisions  and  contests  in 
these  bodies. 

It  is  assumed  that  contests  between  party  opinion  and 
public  opinion  —  between  party  interests  and  public  inter- 
ests —  will  continue  with  diminishing  fierceness  for  a  con- 
siderable time  even  after  reform  methods  have  begun  to 
prevail  in  our  municipalities ;  and  we  therefore  propose  an 
organization  for  city  councils  under  which  that  contest  can 
go  on  in  a  manner  tending  to  restrain  party  monopoly,  and 
in  a  way  most  favorable  for  the  triumph  of  public  opinion 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

4.  We  intend  to  enable  the  friends  of  non-partisan  city 
government  to  unite  their  forces  at  once,  according  to  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  victory,  under  the  proposed 
system,  and  to  intrench  themselves  in  —  and  enable  them  to 
hold  most  easily  —  the  official  positions  which  they  may  gain. 
Municipal  reforms  have  been  very  short-lived,  largely  be- 
cause the  new  officers  it  has  elected  have  been  compelled 
to  act  under  a  system  which  has  strongly  favored  city-party 
domination. 

The  partisan  and  politician  classes  engage  in  city-party 
contests  largely  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  the 
hopes  of  office  and  spoils,  and  the  love  of  power.  The  men 
who  will  be  the  strength  of  a  non-partisan  city  government 
based  on  public  opinion  are  sure  to  be  of  a  class  who  vote 
mainly  from  more  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives- 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  devise  —  and  we  have  tried 
to  devise  —  methods  wliich  shall  diminish  the  inducements 
of  the  first  class  of  voters  to  be  active  in  city  politics,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  it  easier  for  citizens  of  the  better 
class  to  unite  their  ballots.  —  and  offering  them  stronger  in- 
ducements to  vote.  These  results  wiU  be  attained  in  the 
degree  that  the  selfish  rewards  which  follow  political  vic- 
tories are  suppressed,  and  voting  for  patriotic  and  unselfish 
reasons  shall  be  made  less  burdensome  and  more  effective. 
Noble  men  are  active  not  only  for  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, but  for  great  political  reforms,  from  disinterested  and 
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altruistic  motives,  and  all  the  more  active  when  they  can  see 
that  their  efforts  are  likely  to  be  efficacious.  Under  a  good 
city  council,  we  think  many  such  men  who  are  now  repelled 
by  our  party  system  —  thinking  it  almost  useless  to  vote  — 
would  take  an  active  part  in  city  politics  and  administra- 
tion ;  for  they  would  be  able  to  see  that  their  exertions 
would  not  be  useless.  We  look  upon  this  view  of  the 
subject  as  one  of  profound  importance;  and  in  judging  of 
the  merits  of  our  suggestions  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
consider  their  tendency  in  these  particulars. 

5.  We  shall  not  find  it  practicable  to  notice  the  peculiar 
constitutional  provisions  of  different  states,  nor  can  we  enter 
into  details  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  ap- 
propriate for  small  cities  as  compared  with  large  ones,  the 
number  proposed  being  thought  sufficient  for  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  these  explanations,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  provisions  for  a  city  council : 


There  should  be  no  election  for  city  officers  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years. 

II 

Every  person  eligible  for  a  city  office  may  be  selected  to 
fill  it  regardless  of  the  district  or  section  of  the  city  in  which 
he  may  reside.^ 

1  This  provision,  we  think,  would  be  favorable  to  the  choice  of  the  most  com- 
petent officers.  Professional  politicians — who  favor  autocratic  mayors  —  will 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  city  officers  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
localities  and  their  residents.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  how  fatal  this  objection 
is  to  their  main  theory  that  the  mayor  should  be  allowed  to  rule  the  whole  city. 
He  is  assumed  by  them  to  know  every  detail  of  its  business  and  needs  in  every 
section  and  district.  Further,  this  objection  practically  declares  the  voters  to 
be  incompetent  to  judge  as  to  whom  they  want  for  their  officials.  Why  should 
not  the  voters  of  a  city  be  allowed  if  they  wish  to  choose  for  one  of  their  officers 
—  especially  if  he  will  become  a  resident  among  them  — even  a  non-resident 
who  has  rendered  distinguished  service  as  a  city  officer  in  some  other  city,  —  a 
recognized  practice  in  Europe.  The  voters  who  are  competent  to  decide  as  to 
a  candidate's  character  and  capacity  are  certainly  competent  to  decide  whether 
his  residence  is  of  importance. 
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III 

'  There  should  be  a  mayor  with  an  official  term  of  two 
He  should  have  the  appropriate  executive  powers 
ind  duties  of  his  office,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained. 


IV 

There  should  be  a  city  council,  to  bo  a  single  body,  which 
should  have  the  appropriate  legislative  powers  and  duties, 
which  will  be  further  defined.  This  council  should  be  com- 
posed of  forty-six  members,  to  be  designated  Aldermen,  who 
should  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  several  additional 
members  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  explained. 


Ten  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected  on  gen- 
eral ticket,  that  is,  by  the  general  vote  of  the  city  at  large. 
and  they  should  be  known  as  City  Aldermen,    Their  term  of 
should  be  four  years.'     We  should  regard  ten  as  too 


A  l«nii  ol  only  two  years,  irhicb  largely  prevails,  1b  saggested  on  the 
■miaiptlaii  that  tbo  msyor  1h  to  be  chosen  by  tbe  coancil  — n  choice  vblcli 
would  be  simple  and  laexpensive.  In  case  he  should  be  elected  by  llie  people, 
we  think  tbe  term  should  be  tonger,  eo  aa  to  avoid  as  Cat  as  possible  the  great 
tipeiue,  and  the  electioDQeria;;  and  pattonage-mon faring  corrapilon  Incident  to 
■nch  elections.  Tbe  terms  ol  the  mayors  of  Philadelphia,  St.  Lonis.  and  tbe 
Greater  New  York  are  four  years,  to  many  small  cities  the  term  is  Duly  one 
year,  but  In  a  number  of  the  large  cities  It  is  three  years.  1  Bryae,  Am.  Comte,, 
G9B. 

»  The  proportion  between  the  number  n(  Aldermen  to  be  elected  from  the  elty 
St  large  and  tbe  number  to  be  elerted  from  the  districts,  as  here  proposed,  doss 
not  differ  much  from  American  precedents  on  the  sabject.  Cnder  the  Brooklyn 
eharler,  which  we  have  eiamiood,  there  were  seven  Aldermen  elected  by  tbe  city 
at  large.  The  ten  City  Aldermen  to  bo  first  elected  should  be  so  classified,  after 
the  manner  of  classifying  United  States  senators,  that  the  terms  of  five  of  them 
should  expire  in  two  years  and  the  other  five  in  tour  years.  Thereafter  five  City 
AhlermeD  wonld  be  elected  biennially.  There  are  two  reasons  for  having  the 
terms  of  City  Aldermen  four  years  while  thoae  of  District  Aldermen  aro  to  be  aU 
jMrl:  (t)  the  former  elections  are  likely  to  be  most  salutary  and  to  involve  large 
manlclpal  issues ;  (3)  the  having  of  tbe  diverae  terms  will  do  most  to  baffle  mera 
Mlfliti  and  partlsaD  calsalations  and  Intrigue. 
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few  Aklermeii  to  be  elected  at  large,  were  it  not  for  1 
appointed  Aldermen  to  be  proposed.' 


VI 

Thirty-six  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  electi 
from  districts  —  nine  to  be  elected  from  each  of   four  c 
tricts.     These  thirty-six  Aldermen  should  be  known  as  Dig 

trict  Aldermen,  and  their  term  of  office  should  be  six  yeai 
For  the  purposes  of  their  election,  the  city  should  be  divided 
into  four  districts  of  as  nearly  equal  population  as  practicable. 
While,  as  a  rule,  the  choice  of  well-known  and  able  candi- 
dates is  favored  by  elections  at  large,  yet  perhaps  some  voters 
may  go  to  the  polls  only  because  a  candidate  is  from  their 
own  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  in  large  cities  there  may  be 
aome  rational  basis  for  local-district  representation.  Large 
election  districts  avoid  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  small 
ones.  Besides,  there  is  a  strong  bias  and  much  precedent  in 
favor  of  districts,  which  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded.' 


VII 

There  should  be  such  provisions  at  the  outset,  throug] 

classification,  or  drawings   by  lot,  —  as  is  the  case  in  i 
classifying  by  lot  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Sei 

1  Id  caaa,  in  any  city,  there  abali  be  a  majority  of  votera  favorable  to  election 
at  large,  we  shouli]  prefer  to  have  tneDty  City  Aldermen  elected  b;  tbU  method 
and  a  corresponding  redtictlon  In  the  number  of  District  Aldermen.    See  p.  293. 

^  It  nuuld  be  all  the  better  if  these  dletricU  nere  independent  of  the  did  ward 
and  aaaembly  district  diTi»ions  In  which  the  politicians  hare  long  been  elaborately 
organized  and  iutreiiched.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  ia  case  of  moet  very  lai^ 
cities  the  nnmber  of  District  Aldermen,  aa  well  as  of  difllrlcls  for  their  eleetionK, 
might  be  less.  In  qalte  small  cities,  where  local  needs  are  familiar  10  all,  the 
elected  Aldermen  should  all  be  elected  on  geoeral  ticket.  In  this  eveat,  however, 
their  term  should  be  six  year*,  and  they  should  be  so  classified  that  only  one- 
tbird  of  tbem  would  be  elected  every  alternate  year.  But  in  no  case  sbonld  lesi 
than  three  Alderiuen  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  method  of  non- 
partisan. Free  Voting  may  be  effectively  enforoed.  In  viUaEes,  where  only  the 
-simplest  form  of  council  may  be  needed,  it  might  be  composed  of  nine  Tlllags 
Aldermen  elected  at  large,  whose  terms  aliould  be  of  such  length  aod  so  classified 
that  oDe-ihird  would  be  elected  each  year  —  or  each  alternate  year.  Patty  goT- 
erumeut  eould  hardly  be  Batabllshed  under  audi  a  system. 
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-  that  the  terms  of  one-third  of  these  tliirty-six  District 

"Aldermen  will  expire  every  two  years.     This  would  result 

in  the  election  of  twelve  District  Aldermen  and   five  City 

Aldermen  biennially;  that  is,  in  the  renewal  every  alternate 

jear  of  the  mayor  and  seventeen  out  of  the  forty-six  members 

iof  the  council  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 


VIII 

The  nomination  and  election  of  both  of  these  classes  of 

I  Aldermen  should  be  according  to  the  methods  of  Free  Nomi- 

^  nations  and  Free  Voting,  as  we  have  explained  them,  and, 

consequently,  every  nomination,  so  far  as  the  law  will  take 

any  notice  of  it,  must  be  made  by  a  certificate  signed  by  not 

more  than  twenty-five  electors.     The  voting  for  each  class  of 

Aldermen  wiU  be  by  a  single  ballot  paper  supplied  by  the 

|:eity  authorities,  and  containing  the  names  of  all  the  candi- 

I  dates  of  the  same  class  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time. 

Against  tlie  name  of  each  candidate  the  voter  will  mark  in 

figures  the  number  of  votes  he  wishes  to  give  him,  and  every 

voter  will  be  free  to  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  City  or 

District  Aldermen  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time ;    that  is 

five  votes,  after  the  first   election,  for  City  Aldermen,  and 

three  votes  for  District  Aldermen,  and  to  distribute  them 

among  the  candidates  according  to  his  sense  of  duty.^ 

It  is  quite  likely  that  mere  politicians,  on  one  liand,  and 
I  radical  reformers  on  the  other,  may  ask :  Wliy  not  try  only 
t  the  better  of  the  two  methods,  that  of  allowing  the  voter 
I  five  ballots,  or  that  of  allowing  him  only  three  ?  We  answer : 
'  How  can  we  tell  which  is  the  better  in  the  present  state  of 
American  experience  and  opinion,  until  we  try  both '?     And 

'  We  sbould  thus  hnvo  the  principle  of  Free  VotinE  "ppHed  both  in  its  moat 

limited  manner,  and  also  ■□  n  manner  more  extender).    We  seoure,  in  tbe  election 

at  Clt7  Aldermen,  Borne  of  the  advAQtages  o(  a  large  cbalce  among  candlJates  — 

~  In  nukliig  wliich  the  mo9l  mtelligent  voters  are  most  competent  to  act  wisely  in 

M  general  interest  of  tbe  city.   The  District  Aldermen  tue  to  be  elected  Id  a  man- 

»r  whlcb,  vhile  It  largely  defeats  mere  part;  control,  and  will  make  some  real 

r  Minority  representation  possible,  does  not  go  beyond  well-tested  American  prece- 

I  ddnts,  — indeed,  not  so  tM  ns  (hr  siic«Mstiil  experiments  In  Pennsylvania.    See 

1  Cb.  IX. 
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what  better  method  of  trial  than  elections  side  by  side,  a 
the  same  time  ?  We  have  seen  that  in  two  states  the  tbref 
ballot  method  has  been  salutary.' 

IX 

Before  proceeding  to  the  additional   membership  of  tbi 
council  wliich  is  desirable,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  som 
what  the  two  claaaea  of  Aldermen  we  have  already  pit 


The  City  Aldermen.  —  In  electing  five  Aldermen-at-larj 
to  be  called  City  Aldermen,  once  in  two  years,  for  terms 
four  years,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  giving  coi 
spicuous  expression  to  public  opinion  concerning  large  ques- 
tions of  city  policy,  in  which  the  people  may  take  a  deep 
interest.     In  these  elections  the  city  will  speak  as  a  whola, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  section 
or  parties  to  bargain  with  each  other  under  the  method 
Free  Voting.     So  long  as  party  divisions  shall  be  kept  up 
regard  to  city  affairs,  each  party  will  probably  make  gi 
efforts  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  elections.     These  effoi 
however,  must  spring  rather  from  party  spirit  and  the  desire 
of  demonstrating  a  superior  number  of  party  adherents  than 
from   any   hope   of   gaining   much   in   the   way   of    offices, 
spoils,  or  the  control  of  the  council — its  we  shall  soon 
As  Free  Voting  will  give  every  elector  five  ballots,  and  alio' 
him  to  bestow  them  as  he  pleases,  no  party,  save  under  peculi 
iar  conditions,  will  be  likely  to  elect  more  Aldermen  thi 
are  due  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  and  generally 


'  Sea  Ch.  IX.  We  shall,  in  the  neit  chapter,  Bhow  that  !□  England  and  Scot' 
land  the  giving  of  iho  Toter  more  than  five  ballots  has  aUo  been  Balnlarj.  W» 
propose  to  try  which  is  the  best  of  two  good  things.  It  will  be  noticed  tbatm 
much  larger  number  ot  voters  will  he  required  to  elect  a  City  Alderman  U 
to  elect  a  tKstrict  Alderman,  and  bence  more  complete  provision)  tor  mlnoritjp 
representation  arc  Important  in  the  former  caie  than  in  the  latter.  We  tnay 
say  bere  that  tbe  reform  chai^r  lor  New  York  City,  whieb  passed  the  li 
latare  in  1ST2,  but  which  the  Tammany  Qovernor,  HolIiuanD,  defeated  by  bit 
veto  (see  pp.  23T,  23S),  provided  for  five  city  diatrfots,  from  each  of  which  nine 
AldormBB  were  to  be  elected  at  onpe,  and  every  voter  waa  to  have  oiue  ya\m  | 
which  lie  could  dlBtrlhate  among  the  candidates  as  be  should  prefer. 
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rty  will  be  able  to  elect  that  number,  provided  its  candi- 
btes  are  as  worthy  as  the  others. 

I  But,  more  important  still,  the  non-partisan,  independent 
Soters  —  all  those  who  prefer  good  Aldermen  to  mere  party 
victory  —  can  by  uniting  generally  secure  the  representation 
which  Justly  belorgs  to  their  number  j  or  they  may  use 
their  power,  so  far  as  they  think  best,  for  the  election  of 
the  best  candidates  nominated  by  others.  We  have  seen 
that  one  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  voters  can  by  uniting 
elect  their  candidate. ^  Minority  representation  will  thus  be 
in  a  considerable  measure  secured  in  electing  the  City  Alder- 
men. It  is  obvious  that  mere  partisan  reasons  and  merce- 
nary inducements  for  voting  in  these  elections  will  be  made 
much  weaker  than  they  would  be  if  the  mere  majority  could, 
as  under  the  party  system  of  voting,  elect  all  of  the  five  City 
Aldermen.  Aa  bearing  on  the  question  of  s]x>ils  and  party 
control,  it  should  be  noticed  that  only  five  of  the  ten  City 
Aldermen  are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  year. 

2.    On  the  other  Iiand,  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  all 
izens  who  vote  and  are  active  in  the  city  elections  from 
ne  most  patriotic  and  disinterested  motives,  will  be  stimu- 
ted  to  greater  exertions  by  the  fact  that  these  elections 
ill   generally  give   them  the  representation  due  to  their 
ftaumbers?     Here  we  see  the  first  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tant fact,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  that  the  very 
method  of  voting  may  be  made  to  encourage  and  attract  the 
best  voters,  and  to  discourage  and  baffle  the  worst.     May 
Ife  not  reasonably  expect  that  more  voters  —  more  at  least  of 
e  who  vote  for  the  most  unselfish  and  patriotic  reasons  — 
J  go  to  the  polls  at  such  elections  than  would  go  there  at 
rations  when  none  but  the  party  majority  can  secure  any 
Mpresentation  ?     Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  right  of 
J  Voting  may  be  used  to  plaoe  some  able  and  indepen- 
mt  City  Aldermen  in  the  council  and  to  keep  them  there 
g  time? 
1 8.    We  do  not  attach  supreme  importance  to  an  exact 
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representation  of  the  mirabers  holding  different  opiuions,  0 
believe  it  possible  to  secure  it,  yet  an  approximation  to  this 
result  is  practicable,  and  would  be  highly  salutary.     Tt 
would  defeat  the  despotism  of  the  party  majority ;  it  would. 
make  the  boss  impossible ;    it  would  make  the  mercena] 
vote   largely  unsalable ;    it   would   destroy   the   profits 
managing  the  business  of  city  polities. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  whole  number  of  city  vote 
to  be  73,000,  of  whom  31,000  support  the  candidates  of  onej 
party,  25,000  those  of  a  second  party,  and  2000  of  a  thir 
party,  while  there  are  15,000  non-partisan  or  independei^ 
electors  who  will  vote  for  the  best  candidates  irrespectifl 
of  mere  party  interests.  Under  our  party  system,  it  wouM 
be  possible  for  the  31,000  to  elect  their  five  aldermanic  cai 
didatea,  and  for  the  other  42,000  voters  to  be  left  unrepn 
sented.'  But  under  Free  Voting,  while  the  two  largi 
parties  would  be  fortunate  if  they  could  elect  four  CiH 
Aldermen,  the  non-partisan  voters  could  certainly  elect  onj 
of  them,  9126  votes  being  enough  for  this.  They  couJ 
also  cause  the  election  of  some  of  the  best  candidates  nomi| 
Dated  by  any  party  —  they  having  more  than  5000  votes  t 
spare  for  this  purpose,  after  electing  their  own  candidate  — 
however  impossible  in  practice  it  may  generally  be  to  n 
all  of  them  available  to  the  utmost.  Obviously,  each  part 
would  incline  to  put  up  worthy  candidates  whom  consoiei 
tious,  independent  voters  could  support, 

4.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  this  method  of  electioj 
the  two  classes  of  Aldermen  would  exclude  mere  party  domi*1 
nation,  and  bring  into  city  councils  men  quite  different  froni'l 
those  whom  American  cities  have  generally  elected  to  sucha 
bodies?  The  bitterness  with  which  mere  politicians,  parti.*  1 
sans,  and  all  bosses  oppose  this  method  of  voting  shows  theit  I 
answer  to  this  question.  Votes  would  doubtless  be  soms-J 
times  so  bestowed  among  the  five  candidates  for  City  Alder-  1 
men  as  to  fall  much  short  of  the  ideal  representation  whicl 
Objections  on   this  score  are  likely  to  coni 


>  Bee,  on  tlila  subject,  Ch.  EX. 
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P(l)  from  radical,  tliough  patriotic  and  consoientious,  re- 
formers who  sometimes  fail  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
possible  because  tliey  insist  on  ideal  perfection  at  the  out- 
set; and  (2)  from  radical  partisans  and  politicians,  who 
insist  that  the  strongest  party  should  be  able  to  elect  all 
the  candidates.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  these  ob- 
.  jectors  will  tell  us  there  are  several  forms  of  cumulative 
Iffoting  which  would  give  a  more  complete  representation, 
led  not  dispute  about  the  facts.  But  all  of  them  are 
luo  complicated  for  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, — 
■  zealous  advocates  dispute  among  themselves,  —  and 
toothing  will  do  so  much  to  enlighten  that  opinion  as  en- 
btorcing  the  easier  methods  we  propose. 

District  Aldermen.  —  Only  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 

leeded  concerning  the  election  of  the  three  District  Alder- 

■  men  every  alternate  year,  from  each  of  the  four  Aldermanic 

rdistricts.     Their  six  years'  term  of  office  insuj-es  an  ofBcial 

^experience  on  the  part  of  these  officers  adequate  for  learning 

itow  to  manage  the  city  business  wisely.     As  one-third  of 

them  is  to  be  renewed  at  every  biennial  election,  no  unwise 

p,policy  can  long  prevail  through  their  votes.    There  are  some 

reasons  which  favor  elections  in  great  cities  from  a  small 

number  of  large  districts.     There  may  be  local  interests  of  a 

peculiar  kind  important  enough  to  arouse  strong  sectional 

jealousies.     A  feeling,  however  unfounded,  prevails  largely 

to  the  effect  that  elections  in  districts  are  more  under  the 

control  of  the  people  than  elections  at  large.     If  we  have 

I  four  districts,  it  can  be  said  that  more  of  the  candidates 

I  mil  be  personally  known  to  the  voters.      On  the  whole, 

lit  seems  to  be  wise,  at  first,  to  defer  largely  to  the  feelings 

■Id  favor  of  such  districts  which  may  be  decisive  of  early 

(Veform. 

In  electing  three  District  Aldermen  at  once  from  each  dis- 
ritrict,  by  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  it  is  likely,  so  long 
I  parties  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  exert  themselves 
V  in  city  elections,  that  each  of  the  two  larger  parties  in 
I  the  districts  will  generally  be  able  to  elect  one  of  the  three 
tpiatrict  Aldermen,  and  that  the  most  non-partisan  voters  will 
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be  able,  if  not  always  to  elect  the  third  from  their  own  ran^] 
to  at  least  effectively  and  very  usefully  admonish  both  parties 
of  the  need  of  nominating  good  candidates.     If,  for  example, 
the  voters  of  the  two  great  parties  and  of  the  class  which 
will  vote  more  or  less  independently  of  parties,  are  resp( 
lively  9000,  7000,  and  3000  in  a  district,  it  ia  easy  to  £ 
that  no  party  is  hkely  to  elect  more  than  one  of  its  candiJ 
dates  without  the  aid  of  the  non-partisan  vote,  and  that  thi 
vote  may  be  a  very  salutary  power.     Both  parties  woul 
make  nominations  with  a  view  to  win  it.^ 

2.  By  this  method  of  voting,  the  old  party  ward  andj 
assembly  district  organizationa  and  intrenchments  will,  i 
a  large  extent,  be  made  useless.  In  councila  so  elected  men  ' 
standing  for  opposing  theories,  policies,  and  interests,  in  the 
same  districts,  and  well  informed  concerning  them,  will  con- 
front each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  council.  We  must  think 
that  debates  will  be  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and  useful 
under  such  a  representation  than  they  have  been  under  the 
old  party  system  according  to  which  only  the  representativeH 
of  one  party  or  interest  in  a  district  appear  in  the  council. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  only  a  third  of  all  the  District 
Aldermen  are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  little  patronage 
or  spoils  is  likely  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  victory ;  so  that  while 
all  the  motives  for  patriotic,  unselfish  voting  are  left  in  full 
force,  those  which  impel  the  partisan,  mercenary,  and  venal 
voter  will  be  rendered  largely  inefficacious.  The  influences 
which  support  the  system  of  party  leaders  would  seem  to  be 
in  large  measure  suppressed  by  this  method  of  electing  thaJ 
council. 

General  View  of  the  Counal.  —  Looking  at  the  council  a 
thus  far  made  up,  and  to  the  manner  of  getting  into  it,  W9m 
see  that  the  principal  departures  from  American  precedent! 
are  (1)  Free  Nominations,  (2)  Free  Voting,  and  (3)  minority^ 

"  The  conatitullon  of  Now  York  as  amended  in  1894  (Art,  XIV.  Sec.  2),  in  rel-  I 
erencB  to  conventions  (or  amciuding  the  constitution,  provide*  for  tlie  eIe<?tion  of  I 
tbree  delejnktea  from  eacli  Senate  district  of  tbe  state,  and  tor  eiRhteen  delegat«t.fl 
trom  Uie  alate  at  large,  —  thus  approving  much  of  the  theory  we  have  adopted. -• 
but  unfortunately  it  contains  no  provisioni  tot  Free  Voting  or  ralnotlty  rspieai 
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representation ;  that  is,  a  representation  of  the  whole  people 
md  all  their  interests,  irrespective  of  parties,  instead  of  a 
mere  representation  of  party  majorities. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  if  no  political  party  should  take 
any  action,  as  snch,  concerning  these  aldermanic  elections,  the 
people  could  easily  go  forward  and  elect  the  members  of  the 
council  under  the  methods  proposed.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
parties  and  their  accustomed  agencies  should  conspire  to  do 
their  utmost  to  control  the  elections,  the  non-partisan  inde- 
pendent voters  could  elect  the  candidates  due  to  their  num- 
I  bers.      As   the   ballots  would   bo   supplied  at  public   cost, 
•  yery  little  money  would  be  required  for  election  expenses. 
I  Elections   would   be   much    more   simple,   easy,   and   inex- 
['.pensive  than  elections  under  the  old  party  system ;  for  all 
I  the   complex   machinery   for   party   enrolments   and   nomi- 
nations, and  all  questions  as  to  their  regularity,  would  be 
avoided. 

2.  There  are  likely  to  be  objections  to  such  a  council 
based  upon  two  opposing  theories,  which  deserve  some  atten- 
(1)  On  one  side,  it  will  be  said  that  the  council  will  be 
■rigid  —  that  it  cannot  be  reaiiily  enough  made  to  conform  to 
changing  opinions  among  the  people.  If  by  changing  opin- 
9  are  meant  opinions  concerning  national  party  issues  as 
declared  in  party  platforms,  we  are  glad  to  think  such  a 
oouQcU  would  probably  take  Httle  notice  of  them.  The  exe- 
I  cutioQ  of  a  sound  and  consistent  municipal  policy,  and  the 
doing  of  the  public  work  of  a  city,  require  some  steadiness 
and  consistency  of  management  —  an  advance  in  broadly 
curving  lines,  and  according  to  well-planned  and  systematic 
methods. 

The  wise  changes  of  municipal  policy  which  show  tUem- 
\  teelves  in  the  non-partisan  vote  of  a  city  are  pretty  sure  to 
Laffect,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  opuiions  of  the  mem- 
V  bers  of  its  coujicil.  It  has  been  one  of  our  municipal  evils 
Itiiat  our  city  officers,  even  if  honest,  have  not  had  the  moral 
■  courage  or  the  legal  power  needed  to  support  the  public 
I  interests  effectively  against  sudden,  partisan,  and  mercenary 
I  twmbinations.     It  is  only  towns  and  small  villages,  whose 
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affairs  are  very  simple,  that  can  get  along  with  annuallv 
elected  officers.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  larger  thi 
city,  tlie  longer  the  experience  required  on  the  part  of  ita 
officers  for  the  management  of  its  affaira.  The  aldermei 
who  remain  over  each  election  wlU  be  able  to  prevent  s 
sudden  revolution,  but  they  are  not  very  likely  to  withstand 
any  strong  and  salutary  expression  of  public  opinion  in  i 
election. 

2.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  council  \ 
be  too  weak  to  avoid  a  complete,  damaging  surrender  to  tlu 
party  which  may  have  a  majority  iu  a  biennial  election- 
There  is  certainly  room  for  diverse  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  we  may  doubtless  learn  much  from  experience.  But  lei 
it  be  remembered  that  the  newly  elected  aldermen  can  hard 
all  belong  to  the  same  party.  A  clear  party  triumph  in 
council  would  require  the  votes  of  members  of  a  party  who 
had  been  several  years  in  the  body,  and  men  thus  situated 
do  not  generally  incline  to  a  revolutionary  poUcy. 

3.  Nevertheless,  we  must  think  there  is  more  danger  that  v 
council,  constituted  as  we  have  suggested,  and  without  othd 
members,  would  be  too  weak  to  stand  with  adequate  stability 
for  the  public  interest,  and  against  party  interests  and  selfish  " 
combinations,  —  especially  for  the  next  few  years  after  its 
creation,  —  than   there  is  that  it  would  be  strong  enough, 
or  inclined,  to  withstand  public  opinion  in  the  interest  of  J 
domination  by  itself.     Indeed,  we  are  so  impressed  with  thi 
need   of   fortifying  the  council,   especially  in   large   cities 
against  partisan  assaults,  and  of  bringing  into  their  mem 
bership  men  who  will  more  fully  represent  public  opinioi 
and  public  interests,  that  we  shall  propose  a  third  class  ( 
aldermen,  novel  in  this  country,  though  Justified  by  i 
experience  elsewhere,  —  a  class  of  aldermen  to  be  chosen  by  tin 
council  itself. 

4.  But  before  we  do  this,  we  trust  the  reader  will  notice 
these  points :  (1)  that  the  council,  as  thus  far  constituted, 
is  complete  and  legally  sufficient  for  its  duties,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  American  standards;  (2)  that  it  is  in  no  way  dependentt^ 
for  discharging  its  functions,  in  a  legal  sense,  upou  the  t 
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f  class  of  aldermen  to  be  proposed  ;  and  (3)  that  this  third 
I  class  is  proposed  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the 
I  council  members  who  will  increase  its  wisdom  and  non- 
[  partisan  spirit,  and  give  it  more  of  the  courage,  business 
[  capacity,  and  independence  needed  for  withstanding  partisan 
[  aggression  and  political  scheming. 

The  need  and  utility  of  this  third  class  of  aldermen  — 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enforcement  of  a  non- 
partisan, municipal  system — may  be  easily  illustrated.     Par- 
ties and  their  managers  will  make  desperate  struggles  at  the 
I  outset  —  as  they  did  when  civil  service  reform  methods  began 
[  to  impose  effective  restraints  —  to  break  down  the  new  sys- 
I  tern.     They  will  nominate  intense  partisans  for  aldermen  who 
I  are  bitterly  opposed  to  a  non-partisan  council.     For  a  time, 
[  possibly  a  majority  of  the  aldermen  may  be  bitter  partisans 
I  of  different  parties.     The  residue  of  the  members  will  very 
f  likely  represent  the  non-partisan,  independent  members  of  the 
I  community  —  whom  these  opposing  partisans  dislike  perhaps 
[  more  than  they  do  each  other.     For  a  time,  such  antagonistic 
I  elements  would  be  unfavorable  both  to  just  and  patriotic 
I'BCtion  by  the  council,  and  to  the  friendly  cooperation  of  its 
\  members  —  though,  before  long,  the  futility  of  this  passionate 
'  kind  of  action  would  be  recognized,  and  it  would  unques- 
'  tionably  be  discontinued.'     Nevertheless,  it  seems  wise  to 
r  tring  into  the  council  a  few  additional  members — to  be  chosen 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  body  —  not  merely  for  such 
F  temporary  reasons,  but  for  those  more  important  and  abiding, 
which  will  soon  appear.     As  these  additional  members  should 
I  and  would  be  selected  by  a  two-thirds  —  or  a  three-fifths  — 
[  majority  vote  of  the  council,  —  and  according  to  the  methods 
of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting,  — it  is  hardly  possible 
I  that  they  should  be   men  of  partisan  or  radical  opinions. 

an  this  polo t  the  reeolta  of  experieoce  In  Geniuuir,  Cb.  XIII.  pp.  3(i0,36l, 

TIm  Kuthor,  during  h<ii  service  aa  a  Ciril  Ssrrlce  Comniisaloaer,  touod  (but  audi 

L  Toung  msD  &g  entered  Uie  pubtia  Mnlee  ready  to  irnuigle  over  party  tbeorlu 

I  Mnn  sppreclftteil  the  folly  of  siich  condui^l.  and  learned  tii  work  i>«aceabl)r  aide 

:   bj  aide  in  the  public  departiDsnt^  —  aa  the  vuiiduct  of  our  letter  curriers  and 

revenoe  officials,  Beleeted  tbrougli  civil  urvice  eiaminatlDiig,  noir  oon- 
r  StButly  ahtiics. 
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They  must  be  men  of  moderate  and  reasonable  opinions  to 
command  such  a  majority. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
put  into  the  council  say  ten  members  who  hold  a  position 
between  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  body,  and  have  not 
won  their  way  into  it  through  a  popular  contest?  They 
would  naturally  be  peacemakers  between  the  extremes. 
Having  received  their  membership  from  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  their  influence  would  naturally  be  used  for  har- 
monious action  and  a  reasonable,  non-partisan  policy.  We 
shall  reserve  the  vast  experience  which  justifies  these  ap- 
pointed aldermen  until  after  we  have  stated  the  manner 
of  choosing  them,  and  we  hope  the  reader  will  reserve  his 
judgment. 

X.     Appointed  Aldermen 

1.  The  council  should,  for  reasons  just  stated,  appoint  into 
its  awn  lody^  after  the  first  biennial  election,  ten  other 
aldermen,  to  be  known  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  the  same  being  in  addition  to  the  forty-six 
elected  Aldermen,  and  making  the  council  consist  of  fifty-six 
members,  each  of  whom  will  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties.^ 

As  such  a  method  of  choosing  municipal  legislators  finds 
no  extensive  precedents  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its 
mere  novelty  may  fail  to  receive  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  those  worthy  conservatives  who  distrust  everything 
new,  we  hasten  to  promise  them  a  justification  of  it  by  a 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  practical  experience  than  can 
be  cited  in  the  United  States  in  favor  —  perhaps  we  may 
say — of  any  municipal  method  of  doing  anything  whatever. 

2.  It  has  long  been  the  American  practice  on  the  part  of 
city  councils  for  them  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their  own  mem- 

^  The  ten  members  first  appointed  should  be  so  classified,  according  to  the 
method  before  explained,  that  the  term  of  five  of  them  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  thereafter  five  of  the  Appointed  Aldermen  will  retire  biennially — 
making  the  comicil  consist  of  sixty  members  after  the  first  two  years.  We  might 
properly  speak  of  these  aldermen  as  Elected  Aldermen,  but  it  will  be  oonyenient 
to  refer  to  them  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class. 
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iKrship.  Thia  practice  covers  the  only  real  question  of 
principle  which  our  suggestion  involves  —  the  question  as 
to  selecting  legislative  officers  by  legislative  officers.  We 
■would  merely  extend  the  principle  to  the  selection  of  five 
new  members  biemially.^  The  constitution  of  New  York, 
as  amended  in  1894,  declares  that  city  officers  may  be  elected 
by  the  people,  or  may  be  appointed  as  the  legislature  shall 

V  direct.     The  legislature  may  therefore  vest  the  appointment 

I  of  any  and  all  city  officers  in  any  other  city  officers,  save 
where  the  constitution  has  othe^^vise  specifically  provided. 
The  same  principle  is  also  extended  to  county  officers.* 
Here  both  the  principle  and  the  policy  we  have  suggested 
have  an  ample  constitutional  basis. 

It  seems  almost  obvious  that  members  of  city  councils  who 

■  Are  familiar  with  the  authority  and  multifarious  duties  of 
these  bodies  must  be  especially  well  qualified  to  decide  who 
are  most  fit  to  be  made  members.  The  real  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  conferring  the  suggested  appointing  power, 
therefore,  turns  upon  the  probability  of  its  being  exercised 

I  in  good  faith  in  the  public  interest.* 

Let  us  consider  thia  probability.  To  insure  fairness 
ind  complete  publicity  in  appointing  these  aldermen  and  to 
table  public  opinion  and  the  public  press  to  be  effective, 
ritten  nominations  for  the  places  to  be  filled  should  be 
required  to  be  made  by  certificate  signed  by  five  members 
of  the  council  in  analogy  to  the  certificates  required  under 
the  methods  of  Free  Nomination  as  we  have  explained  them. 
These  nominations  for  Appointed  Aldermen  should  be  placed 
upon  the  public  records  of  the  council  at  least  ten  days 


I  While  these  pages  are  being  written  (lS9(i),  a  New  York  Slate  CommlBsion. 
^ipotnted  by  the  governor,  has  lepnrted  a  bill  (or  the  govenitxient  oF  cities 
wblob  proTJdea  not  only  (or  the  council  filling  vacancies  In  Its  own  body,  but  for 
tta  filling  all  vacancies  in  an;  of  the  elective  olBces  of  cities.    Const.,  Art.  X. 

*  Const.  New  York.  Art.  X.  Sec.  2. 

*  It  (nay  be  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the  need  and  utility  of  having  Appointed 
■  jUdermen  are  much  greater  In  large  cities  —  whose  affairs  are  complicated  —  than 

lall  ones.   Yet  in  England  —  which  has  tested  ths  atility  of  Appointed  Alder- 
tor  more  tliao  slity  years  — they  are  ptOTlded  for  even  in  the  smalleet  ol 
t  &BF  more  than  three  hundred  cities. 
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before  the  tiomlDees  can  be  voted  for.  Every  member 
the  council  should  be  required  to  vote  on  their  electii 
Each  member  will,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  cast  as 
votes  as  there  shall  be  candidates  to  be  elected,  and 
distribute  them  as  he  pleases.  The  five  caudidates  —  the 
at  the  first  election  —  having  the  largest  number  of  reco] 
votes  should  be  declared  elected.^ 

These  provisions,  we  hope,  are  well  adapted  for  bringing 
into  the  council  a  class  of  candid,  reasonable  men,  opposed 
to  all  partisan  extremes,  who,  feeling  indebted  to  the  vote 
of  the  council  itself,  will  be  likely  to  use  their  influence  in 
favor  of  a  liberal,  broad,  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion  and  the  public  interests  —  rather  than  " 
advancing  partisan  projects  or  unworthy  combinations." 

4.  There  are  reasons  of  a  very  different  and  very  decisr 
kind  which  call  for  the  choice  of  these  appointed  aldermi 
by  the  council.  Grave  evils  in  our  city  affairs  liave  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  our  aldermen  have  been,  in  the  main, 
representatives  of  mere  parties,  factions,  and  partisan  and 
mercenary  interests.  They  should  be  made  to  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  vast  business  interests  and  the  higher 
sentiments  of  our  cities, — tlieir  commerce,  their  financial 
institutions,  their  industrial  experience,  their  artistic  and 
educational  interests,  the  altruistic  feelings  which  gave  birth 
to  our  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  administration  has  been  so  largely  regarded 
a  matter  of  party  politics  and  as  the  doing  of  mere  coai 
work  that  vast  numbere  of  citizens  have  hardly  considered 
it  as  Laving  any  relations  with  these  higher  things.     These 
matters  are  not  generally  thought  to  need  any  representa- 

<  Id  order  to  prevent  Appolnleil  AlileTmen  being  selected  In  referenoe  to  tbeir 
Kiitic.[p!ited  rotes  for  officers  »non  ca  be  thiiseu  1>;  the  conncll,  ILey  sbould  not  be 
allowcil  to  participate  lu  Buoh  choice  vitbin  two  or  tbrce  montliH  next  foUowing 
their  own  appointmeot. 

*  As  it  might  happen  —  naturally  enough  hy  the  coutrivance  of  the  party  major- 
it;  to  servo  Its  own  ends  —  that  only  one  or  two  places  amon^  the  Appointed  Alder- 
men would  be  arranged  to  be  filled  at  the  some  time,  it  shoulil  be  provided  tbat 
when  there  are  oot  as  many  as  three,  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  baUotlng,  | 
fouF-RCths  vole  of  the  couiidl  should  be  required  to  appoint  a  nominee  — 
gBuerally  preventing  a  mere  patty  tOBJotity  choosing  its  favorites. 
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Krtion ;  their  influence  is  hardly  regarded  aa  becomlDg  in  a 
l^eity  council ;  the  men  who  fitly  represent  them  are  not 
ijikely  to  be  considered  by  those  who  make  nominations 
f  according  to  our  party  methods.     Most  of  the  citizens  beat 

endowed  for  sharing  in  this  higher  representation  would,  for 
i  reasons,  decline — some   from   mere  modesty,  some 

from  a  dislike  ot  all  political  contention,  some  from  inability 
I  to  meet  the  election  expenses,  and  some  from  the  bad  repute 
I  of  our  familiar  city  councils  —  to  stand  for  popular  election. 
I  Yet  some  of  them  would,  nevertheless,  gladly  take  seats  in 
I  councils  if  quietly  chosen  by  their  members,  and  asked  to 
I  serve  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Of  course  mere  politicians  and 
L'bosses  will  oppose  such  representation. 

Men  well  qualified  for  special  and  highly  important  duties 
I  in  city  councils — men,  for  example,  connected  with  ednca- 
^  tion,  art,  charity,  and  practical  science,  who  might  not  be 

sufficiently  well  known  in  political  circles  to  be  available  for 

popular  election — might,  nevertheless,  be  brought  by  appoint 
I  ment  into  the  council,  and  might  regard  it  as  an  honor  to 
■  flerve  there.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  members  of  a  non- 
I partisan  council,  responsible  for  good  government,  and 
laturally  desiring  to  add  dignity  to  their  own  body,  would 
I  gladly  appoint  members  competent  to  deal  with  the  most 
I'difficult  and  scientific  parts  of  the  administration?  They 
I -would  certainly  be  members  of  a  kind  of  which  there  is  great 
rneed  in  American  cities.' 

How  can  the  councils  of  our  cities  ever  be  made  competent 
Kto  deal  wisely  with  matters  connected  with  their  highest 
nulture  and  their  noblest  sentiments,  if  those  most  competent 
bto  act  upon  such  subjects  are  repelled  both  hy  the  ill-repute 
fof  these  bodies  and  the  vicious  methods  of  entering  them? 
IWe  certainly  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  honorable  methods 

'See  the  chapters  on  the  Oocernmeat  of  European  Cities  toi  proofs  o(  the 
ftdrantHges  ot  havtng  sucb  classes  of  men  In  oni  city  conDrlls  (pp.  3V>,  346.  Wf- 
3St).  While  these  imges  are  beinK  wrilteu  (18!K),  ihe  eultintted  people  of  Hev 
York  City  have  been  oumpellpd  lo  go  to  Albany  and  procum  a  special  law  to  pre- 
veot  their  partisan,  incompetent  Cilj  Council  from  nntborizlng  the  erection  ot 
obJMtiounble  statuary  in  their  great  puhllc  park.  The  New  York  Charter  of  ISi/J 
ptovidM  tor  a  City  Cotamissiuu  ou  Art.    Sen  Sees.  633'-63T. 
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of  improving  them  which  have  been  found  salutary  ii 
best-governed  cities  of  the  world. 

5.  It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  induce  the  most  desiral 
citizens  to  enter  the  councils,  even  if  they  are  thus  appoim 
But  when  such  an  honorable  way  shall  be  opened  to  thei 
we  may  believe  that  patriotic  motives  and  an  enlightem 
public  opinion  will  be  effective  persuasions  for  entering  upoi 
it.     When  a  few  worthy  men  shall  have  accepted  seats  thei 
others  of  their  class  will  he  glad  to  join  them,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  seems  to  prove.     When  the  couni 
is  open  to  such  citizens,  they  must  enter  it  or  di 
keep  silent   under   the   rule   of   blackmailers   and   corruj 
politicians.     Professor  Commons  expresses  the  opinion, 
which  we  fully  concur,  that  if  an  open  and  honorable  waj 
should  be  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  best  citizei 
in  the  government  of  American  cities,  their  councils  wouli 
soon  be  honored  and  enlightened  by  their  presence.     Hi 
declares  that  "it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  government 
English  and  German  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  American 
cities.       Public   officials   are   renowned   for    their   honesty, 
efficiency,    and    economy    of    their    administration.      Tha 
municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intelligeafei 
citizens,   .  .  ."' 

6.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  cities  of  no  country  do  its 
citizens  contribute  more  liberally  in  private  ways  for  educa>J 
tion,  charity,  and  benevolence  than  in  the  United  Stal 
while  in  no  enlightened  country  do  such  men  do  so  little,' 
officially,  to  mould  and  administer  the  local  governments  by 
which  these  matters  are  profoundly  affected?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  base  and  partisan  conditions  of  securing  mu- 
nicipal offices  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  this  anomaly? 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  reader  must  see  the 
profound  importance  of  using  every  legitimate  means  which 
will  tend  to  bring  the  beat  men  into  the  city  council.     H( 
has,  perhaps,  been  asking  himself  why  there  should  not 
a  law-making  service  in  this  body ;  a  condition  of  eligibili 
to  the  mayoralty.      It  might,  we  think,  with  great  utility 
1  Pro.  Sep.,  pp.  303,  aOB,  300. 
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ivided  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  nominatioii  as 
layor  who  has  not  served  for  at  least  two  years  as  a  member 
the  city  council  within  the  last  three  years.  Apparently, 
'BQch  a  provision  would  have  these  effects  :  It  would  dignify 
and  honor  the  council  in  popular  estimation;  it  would 
strongly  tend  to  bring  into  its  membership  all  meu  of  capacity 
and  honorable  ambition  who  aspire  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  their  city ;  it  would  defeat  secret  and  sudden 
schemes  for  foisting  little,  incompetent  politicians  into  tliis 
great  office  i  it  would  enable  the  people  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  were  candidates  for  mayor ;  it  would  be  a  salutary 
proclamation  of  the  will  of  the  people  not  to  have  their  chief 
executive  affairs  intrusted  to  any  man  who  has  not  an  ade- 
ate  practical  knowledge  of  them,  and  has  not  shown  a 
)al  interest  in  their  administration.  It  will  soon  appear 
that  the  mayors  of  the  best-governed  cities  of  Europe  are, 
with  great  advantage,  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  city  councils,  and  by  its  vote.  Whatever  can  be  said 
against  having  the  mayors  elected  by  tlie  councils,  every 
fair-minded  man  must  admit  that  any  person  who  has  not 
ability  enough  to  gain  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  patriotism 
enough  to  serve  there  for  two  years,  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
mayor  of  a  city.  May  we  not  hope  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  it  will  be  considered  a  piece  of  unpatriotic  and  auda- 
cious impudence  for  any  party  boss  or  politician  to  propose  a 
person  for  mayor  who  is  not  well  experienced  in  city  affairs 
who  has  shown  more  interest  in  his  party  than  in  his  city? 


XI.    Honorary  Aldermen 

1.  The  more  we  consider  the  subject  the  more  we  are  im- 
Ljiressed  with  the  supreme  need  of  bringing  the  ablest  aud 
Vbest  men  into  the  city  councils.  Our  confidence  that  the 
i^etbods  already  suggested  would  contribute  much  to  this 
Hvesult  should  not  blind  us  to  their  defects.  It  is  one  of  them 
'  that  they  lack  provisions  for  bringing  into  the  councils  the 
valuable  advice  of  men  —  mainly  es-officers  —  who  have  hud 
the  most  instructive  experience  In  municipal  administration. 
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The  presence  of  a  few  of  them  would  add  much  both  to  thu 
wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  tliese  bodies. 

An  attempt  to  reenforee  the  council  from  this  quarter  i 
only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  we  have  urged  from  tht 
beginning  —  that  of  seeuiing  the  most  competent  city  officers 
possible.  Let  ns,  therefore,  offer  some  further  auggestioni 
not  so  much  as  being  immediately  practicable,  but  as  now  ' 
profitable  for  consideration,  and  which  —  we  trust  —  will  be 
found  practicable  in  no  remote  future,  when  eity  government 
shall  more  largely  command  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
Americans  and  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  shall 
prevail.  What  we  are  to  propose  is  not  so  much  a  further 
addition  to  the  governing  officials  iu  the  council,  as  the  a 
reenforcement  of  the  body  by  elements  which  will  add  to  itfl 
wisdom,  its  dignity,  its  non-partisan  spirit,  and  its  command] 
of  public  respect  and  confidence  —  elements  to  be  supplie 
by  a  small  number  of  members,  say  from  five  to  twelve,  t 
be  known  as  Honorary  Aldermen. 

They  should  be  mainly  ex-municipal  officers ;  they  should 
not  be  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  they  should  have  had  greM 
official  experience  which  would  give  them  large  non-partisan^ 
capacity  for  usefulness  in  a  municipal  legislature;  theyshould 
receive  no  salary;  they  should  have  the  amplest  authority  for 
advice,  suggestions,  and  debate  in  the  body,  but  they  should 
not  vote.' 

2.    The  same  classes  of  persons  who,  a  few  years   i 
showed  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  to  be  utterl]^ 
impracticable,  chimerical,  and   useless  —  according  to   thei 
theories  —  will   very   likely   bring   similar   charges   agai 
these  suggestions.     They  believe  that  a  partisan  favorite  — 
a  hustling,  young  politician,  and  assembly  district  leaderfl 

1  Perhaps  ilie  most  valid  objection  to  their  vaUag  trnutd  be  the  danger  ti 
tbey  might  la  that  event  he  cboseu  by  reason  ot  tlieir  political  opinion 
tion  whiuh  might  perhaps  he  sufflclently  removed  if  thej  coald  tiot  vute  witblD  m, 
year  after  theit  being  given  seals  Id  the  council. 

Theofflcialtermof  Honorary  Aldermen,  wethlnlc.  shooldnot  be  more  than  tl 
or  three  years.    Tbey  ate  iHimpetmt  tor  their  dnties  at  the  outset,  and  a 
likely  to  long  remain  very  efficient,  but  if  they  do,  l.hey  can  be  reelected.    It 
seems  desirable  that  the  posaihillty  of  being  an  Hooorary  Aldsnnan  ot  the  cfty 
ceimcU  should  be  open  to  man;  ex-city  officers  ot  a  high  grade. 
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nominated  in  a  secret  primary,  and  elected  by  a  partisan 
vote  —  is  a  much  more  desirable  member  of  a  city  council 
than  an  ex-officer  of  the  city,  wise  from  experience,  whose 
honorable  official  career  commands  the  admiration  of  a  whole 

,  city  and  has  caused  the  membei's  of  the  council,  regardless 
of  party,  to  desire  the  honor  of  his  presence  among  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  partisan  voters  who  would  prefer 
the  boss  should  choose  twenty  members  of  the  council  rather 
than  have  distinguished  official  merit,  which  the  council 
might  wish  to  honor,  gain  a  single  one  of  its  seats. 

.  Many  good  citizens  will  luidoubtedly  at  first  hesitate 
at  the  novelty  of  our  suggestion,  and  think  it  too  incompatr 
ible  with  American  precedents  to  be  very  soon,  if  ever, 
adopted.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  but  venture  to 
think  the  proposal  will  stand  the  test  of  reflection.  Who 
will  deny  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  any  city  council  to  have 
among  its  members  respected  ex -judges,  ex-raayors,  ex-comp- 
trollers, ex-police  justices,  ex-district  attorneys,  or  ex-police, 
tax,  school,  fire,  health,  or  dock  commissioners,  or  superin- 
tendents, of  the  character  the  council  would  select  ?  A 
moment's  reflection  will  suggest  the  valuable  knowledge 
ich  officers  would  bring  to  the  debates  and  investigations 

I  of  the  council,  and  how  much  some  of  them  would  add  to  its 
dignity.'  Would  it  be  unwise  even  to  confer  the  offices  just 
referred  to  upon  the  understanding  that  the  men  who  have 

'  held  them  are,  after  their  retirement,  under  an  honorary 
obligation  to  serve  a  short  term  in  the  council,  if  able,  and 
called  upon  to  do  so  ? 

4.    Such  aldermen  would  be  all  the  more  useful  because 

[  they  would  enter  tlie  council  at  that  mature  age  when  the 
fires  of  party  spirit  and  ambition  would  have  ceased  to  burn, 
when  men  naturally  and  unambitiously  seek  places  of  quiet 
and  honorable  usefulness  and  the  respect  of  all  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Inquiry,  we  think,  would  show  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  such  ex-officers  who   have  returned   to  private   life 

>  Why  tbonld  not  an  officer  like  the  Iftte  Commissioner  Waring  of  New  York, 
1  wbo  haa  retiderpcl  Invalaable  miv1c«  to  a  city,  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  tba 
I  debates  of  its  council? 
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with  tlie  respect  of  the  people,  have  become  wearied  am 
disgusted  by  the  folly  and  pernicious  effeeta  of  party  am 
corrupt  contention  over  city  affairs. 

In  a  healthy  condition  of  municipal  life,  men  of  honorable 
ambition  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty  naturally  desire  suchJ 
positions  as  we  propose  for  them.     Citizens  who  have  re-fl 
cently  left  official  places  of  active  labor  geueraUy  desire  I 
useful   and   honorable   connection  with   the   public  servicQ^ 
which  will  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  making  their  ricl 
experience  beneficial  to  their  fellow -citizens.     They  generally 
have  leisure  for  serving  the  public.     Some  of  them  have  t 
strong  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  supplying  defects,  whichfl 
they  best  know,  in  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances,  and  ton 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  abuses  and  vicious  methods  whichfl 
tliey   are   the   most   competent  to  set  forth.     Why  should! 
they  not  have  the  opportunity  ?    Why  should  not  the  peoplav 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  ?    When  city  ordinancoe 
are  being  framed,  or  bills  are  being  prepared  for  the  legisla- 
ture,  why  should  not  city  councils  have  among  their  mem^j 
bers  men  who  have  long  served  as  judges,  justices,  distrioH^ 
attorneys,  mayors,  comptrollers,  scliool  superintendents,  andS 
heads  of  great  departments  ? 

5.    The  bringing  into  city  councils  of  the  men  most  compe- J 
tent  to  hold  seats  there  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  morti 
difficult  and  grave  of  all  municipal  problems  in  the  UnitedV 
States.     We  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  thoughtlessly  dis*! 
miss  any  suggestions  which  tend  to  such  a  result,  and  i 
beg  to  advise  them  that  in  the  next  two  chapters  we  shall 
ask  their  attention  to  evidence  that,  in  some  of  tlie  best-gov- 
erned cities  of  the  world,  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  experience 
we  would  thus  bring  into  our  city  legislatures  has  been"! 
part  of  the  elevating  and  abiding  force  by  which  good  citj 
government  has  been  secured. 

Monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  some  ways  of  enliat-l 
ing  wealth,  learning,  and  high  social  position  on  the  sidofl 
of  the  government  which  are  not  available  in  a  republic,  buM 
Buiely  republics  should  not  allow  such  governments  to  sur-| 
pass  them  in  their  methods  of  utilizing,  for  liigh   govem-j 
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f  meutal  purposea,  the  invaluable  experience  and  wisdom  wluch 
have  been  developed  in  tlieir  own  public  service.     A  great 
end  of  all  government  is  to  bring  tlie  best  and  most  capable 
men  into  the  official  service  and  give  them  a  real  liberty 
J  while  there  to  be  useful  to  the  people.     No  other  residents 
I  of  American  cities  are  so  much  interested  as  the  poorest  and 
I   the  most  unprotected  of  their  inhabitants  in  having  in  the 
city  councils  the  kind  of  men  whom  they  would  make  Hon- 
orary Aldermen,  —  the  men  most  independent  for  resisting 
the  corrupt  and  despotic  methods  of  parties,  and  best  in- 
I  formed  concerning  the  most  wronged  and  most  unprotected 


6.   The  best  manner  of  choosing  Honorary  Aldermen  may 
M  Open  to  some  doubt.     It  is   important  to  prevent  their 
being  chosen  for  party  purposes,  or  for  impairing  the  balance 
I  of  power  between  the  mayor  and  the  council.     Perhaps  it 
I  would  be  a  good  provision  to  allow  the  mayor  to  fill  one  or 
I  two  vacancies  among  these  Honorary  Aldermen  by  appoint- 
ments to  which  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
council  should  not  by  their  vote  object ;  and  also  to  allow 
the  council  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  by  an  election  in  which 
three-fourths  of  its  members  should  concur.      There  are 
I  obvious  advantages  in  having  two  ways  open  to  these  honor- 
ary seats.     When  vacancies  are  not  thus  filled  they  should 
be  filled  as  vacant  seats  are  to  be  filled  among  Appointed 
Aldermen. 

It  would  be  no  just  matter  of  surprise  —  in  view  of  the 
bad  reputation  of  American  city  councils  —  if  these  places 
of  honor  should  at  first  be  little  sought  by  the  men  most 
competent  to  fill  them.  We  must  count  upou  gradually 
raising  these  bodies  to  their  legitimate  position  of  respect 
and  dignity  —  as  we  shall  soon  find  that  other  nations  have 
raised  them  —  until  such  honorary  seats  are  much  desired.' 

1  The  stud;  of  muDlcIpnJ  goveraineiit  is  too  little  developed  In  the  ITnlted 
Stales  to  wurraiiC  the  anticipation  o[  more  than  Bu-mewbat  reioole  practiFBl 
Tcsnlti  from  method!  of  the  oature  we  Hhatl  nim  au^^^est.  NeTertbcless,  we 
venture  the  opinioa  that  the  time  la  not  very  distant  when  great  Araerican  cities 
will  allow,  for  UlostratioD,  ex-presidents  of  chambers  nt  commerce,  and  of  Bar 
aasociations.  and  also  great  miuiicipal  benefactors  Honorary  seats,  if  not  in  the 
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7.  European  cities  have  demonstrated  the  great  utility 
such  committeea  iis  are  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  The 
city  of  Berlin,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  250  committees  — 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  created  for  BoRton  —  composed 
of  about  ten  thousand  members  who  aid  the  city  govern- 
ment by  their  cooperation  as  a  part  of  its  regular  machinery. 
The  influence  of  this  cooperation  by  the  people  seems  to  be 
esceUent.'  City  parties  and  all  mere  politicians  and  bosses 
will  of  course  oppose  these  suggestions ;  nevertheless,  we 
venture  to  think  that  in  no  remote  future  some  of  them 
be  carried  into  effect  with  great  public  advantage." 

cily  couDcIl,  yat  sents  In  some  n>rt  ol  executive  l>DdleB  which  will  take  an 
tire  part  in  municipfil  administration.  Ttie  last  Ex-President  of  Ibe  New  Yodl 
Ctt;  Cliamber  ot  CooiineTce.  Mr.  Charles  3.  Smith,  has  rendered  diBtingulshed 
servii^ea  for  the  clt;  of  New  York,  and  he  would  be  n  valuable  member  ot  a  ctty 
cDuorll.  The  late  Charles  LBrace,  the  founder  and  manager  ot  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  did  more  which  honors  the  city,  and  baa  been  lUM- 
ful  to  it,  than  was  done  by  perhaps  any  one  ot  its  officers  during  hii  geoeratloQ. 
Hiss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the  founder  nud  chief  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Asaoclaitiou,  has  done  more  to  improve  tbe  rharity  administration  ot 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  than  was  done  for  it  by  any  mayor  of  her  timt. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  hu  demonstrated  a  very  high  and  useful  capacity  for' 
philanthropic  city  ud ministration.  Two  women  hare  been  chosen  membeni  of' 
the  City  Coancll  of  LoodoD,  though  in  advance  ot  any  law  providing  for  thelf 
election.  Mr.  Quinuy,  the  mayor  ot  Buaton  (181)7),  perhaps  finding  need  tor  a 
wisdom  or  civic  devotion  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  which  ber  elections  bad 
brongbt  Into  her  coDQctl,  has  recently  formed  a  non-partisan  committee  ot  private 
citizens  tor  aiding  the  municipal  administration,  and  also  an  Advisory  Board  for 
visiting  city  charities.  It  is  composed  of  representatlvea  from  tbe  Board  ot 
Trade,  tbe  Chamber  o(  Commerce,  tlie  Clearing  House  Assooiation.  the  Merchants' 
AssoclHtioQ,  the  Real  Estate  Exchnngc.  and  several  other  bnslness  associations 
of  Ihe  city.  He  has  aI<io  appointed  a  private  board  of  ylaltora,  composed  of  pei^ 
sons  of  both  seiea,  for  inspecting  public  Institutions.  This  committee  holds 
bi-weekly  meotiugs  with  the  mayor,  aud  he  baa  found  its  cooperation  very  nse- 
fnl.  It  is  now  considering  important  city  problems,  and  the  mayor  of  Boston 
desires  that  the  charter  proposed  tor  the  city  shall  contain  providons  for  making 
such  committers  a  part  of  the  regular  macblnei-y  of  oity  government.  {Addretia 
Jfa|/or  Quinqr,  January,  ISIKi,  pp.  4-!l;  do.,  ISOT,  pp.  30aud4li.)  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  non-partisan  business  body  to  cooperate  with  the  mayor  Is  utterly  repng- 
nant  to  the  whole  theory  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty,  and  ia  In  the  very  sinrll  of 
our  suggestion  for  a  city  council  in  which  all  the  great  business  interests  ot  tlw 
city  are  to  be  represented, 

1  See  Ch.  XIU. 

'  See  Annai!  Am.  Aead.  Pol,  and  JSoe.  Seitnee,  Beptenber,  1896,  pp.  If 
and  Commons's  Prop,  Rep,,  201. 
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XH 

The  subject  of  salaries  for  members  of  city  councils  de- 
I  serves  some  notice.     The  general  view  in  the  United  States 
that  public  officers  should  be  paid  for  their  services  naturally 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  if  city  aldermen  are  not  paid, 
the  public  has  no  right  to  much  service  at  their  hands  and 
that  they  may  justly  secure  a  compensation  in  some  way  of 
their  own.     Very  small  cities  and  villages  will,  perhaps,  never 
need  to  pay  salaries  to  the  members  of  their  councils.     All 
■  the  people  know  what  they  do,  and  popular  thanks  and  the 
I  honor  of  holding  office  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  good  offi- 
cers.    But  the  reasons  seem  to  be  decisive  in  favor  of  paying 
salaries  to  the  Aldermen  of  other  cities  —  if  not  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  work  they  do,  yet  sufficient  to  enable  an 
excellent  class  of  men  of  limited  means  to  give  more  time  to 
'  the  municipal  service  than  they  can  afford  to  bestow  gratui- 
tously.    There  is  need  that  the  councils  should  be  working 
bodies,  and  that  the  members  should  give  much  more  time  to 
city  affairs  than  has  generally  been  the  ease   in  American 
cities.     The  examples  of  English  and  German  Aldermen  in 
these  regards  may  be  studied  with  much  advantage  by 
\  American  Aldermen,' 

It  may  not  infrequently  happen  that  the  question  whether 
a  citizen  peculiarly  competent  for  the  office  of  alderman  will 
itccept  it  will  depend  on  the  fact  whether  it  will  give  him 
the  small  salary  he  would  need.  If  it  be  said  that  some  of 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  would  be  more  likely  to  accept 
seats  in  the  council  provided  no  salary  were  offered,  we  may 
suggest  that  they  can  always  hand  the  salary  over  to  some 
city  charity.  The  payment  of  a  compensation  is  generally 
found  necessary  and  useful  for  securing  the  attendance  at 
meetings  even  on  the  part  of  the  rich  directors  of  our  great 
city  banks  and  trust  companies  —  none  the  less  in  substance 
a  salary,  because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  payment  cash  iu  hand 
at  every  directors'  meeting.  On  the  whole,  both  justice  and 
wisdom  seem  to  require  the  payment  of  a  moderate  salary  — 
1  Sim  Che.  SII.  nnd  XIII. 
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say  from  $100  to  82000  a   year  —  to  the  members  of  eitrj 

councils.^ 

xni 

Tlie  matter  of  the  clerk   or   secretary  of   the   oonnc^ 
deserves  some  notice.     The  designation  of  secretary  is  tbO'l 
most  descriptive  and  desirable.     As  the  council  is  made  i 
continuous  body,  the  old  theory  of  a  short  term  for  thifl 
officer  will  no  longer  have  even  a  specious  appropriateness.,  f 
The  office  of  secretary  under  the  councils  proposed  will  beJ 
one  of  considerable  dignity  and  great  practical  importance,J 
requiring  a  man  of   much  capacity  and  experience  to  dia*^ 
charge  its  functions.      He  should  have  no  active  relations^ 
with  city  party  politics.     It  will  be  of  great  practical  im-a 
portance  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  recorils,  usagesi  I 
and  administrative  methods  of  all  parts  of  the  city  deparb>  I 
ments.     The  fact  that  iu  New  York  City,  and  under  the! 
American  party  system  generally,  the  city  clerk  is  usually  1 
an  active  leader  of   a  party,  or  political  faction,  while  -ial 
English  cities  the  clerk  of   the  council  is  a  non-partisai 
competent,  and  trusted  to   draft  city  bills  and  ordinance! 
and  to  supervise  other  important  matters,   illustrates  two] 
profoundly  diiTerent  municipal  systems.     It  hardly  need  t 
said  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  Secretary  o^ 
the  Council  should  not  be  appointed  or  removed  for  party  ' 
reasons,  but  should  remain  in  office  as  long  as  he  is  both 
faithful  and  efficient.     It  hardly  need  be  said  that  many 
reasons  of  convenience,  economy,  and  propriety  require  that  J 
he  should  be  both  selected  and  removed  by  the  counci 
itself. 

XIV 

The  question  whether  a  city  council  should  be  a  single^ 
body  or  should  have  two   chambers  is  one  of  considerable 

)  But  there  should  be  a  rigid  rule  reqairin^  tbe  reduction  of  a  staall  fixed  sum 
IroiD  tlio  satarylai'  every  cose  of  omiiBioD  loatteud  at  aoouuoll  meeting,  —  oc  any 
part  »(  it,  —  and  there  should  he  a  r«:nrd  on  its  minutes  of  every  aucb  omission. 
No  member  whose  tailurcs  to  attend  have  excoeded  a  fifth  of  all  the  nieetlagB 
should  be  ellgihle  for  aominatlou  as  mayor. 
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I  importance,  as  to  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the   United  States.      As  municipal  councils  in 
I  this  country  have  been  moulded  to  a  large  extent  after  the 
I  analogy  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  it  is  not  strange 
[  that  they  have  often  been  given  a  bicameral  form,  though 
,  they  might  with  quite  as  much  fitness   have  followed  the 
I  analogy  of  town  meetings  of  which  village  and  city  councils 
'  have  been  the  legitimate  successors.     The  controlling  reasons 
which  require  that  Congress  and  state  legisiatnres  should 
I  have  two  chambers,  do  not,  as  we  have  shown,  exist  in  city 
aGfairs.     The  most  important  matters   before   those  bodies 
I  involve  questions  of  policy  and  justice  very  differently  affect- 
I  ing  geographical  sections  and  diverse  productions  and  inter- 
ests, by  reason  of  which  national  and  state  representation 
'  itself  is  largely  geographical.     Careful  comparisons  of  the 
I  conflicting  interests  and  the  diverse  productions  of  widely 
I  separated  regions  are  essential. 

In  a  city  council  the  whole  representation  —  confined  to 
J  a  narrow  sphere  subordinate  to  the  law-making  power  — 
I  relates  to  a  region,  open  before  the  eyes  of  all  its  members, 
I  which  is  generally  not  larger  than  a  town,  and  which,  as  a 
town,  was  governed  by  a  single  assembly.     The  main  repre- 
sentation needed  by  a  city  is  that  of  miscellaneous  popula- 
tions, business  interests,  and  social  conditions  everywhere 
[  superimposed  within  the  same  narrow  space, — a  representa- 
I  tiou  which,  lis  we  have  seen,  requires  not  two  chambers  but 
I  Free  Voting.     A  great  part  of  the  action  of  a  city  council 
must  relate,  not  so  much  to  legislation,  as  to  the  management 
of  business  affairs,  to  investigations  of  official  malfeasance, 
to  the  raising  and  disbursing  of  moneys,  to  the  doing  of  the 
city  work.     Two  houses  needlessly  complicate  and  obstruct 
such  functions. 

Sudden  and  inconsiderate  doings  can  be  prevented  by  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  requirement  of  large  majorities  for  ac- 
tion. Men  living  along  the  same  streets,  who  are  interested 
in  different  kinds  of  business  and  city  improvements,  and 
who  belong  to  different  churches,  parties,  and  social  grades, 
should  meet  in  the  same  council  chamber  face  to  face,  and 
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engage  in  the  same  debates.  In  the  main,  experience  seem 
to  have  jiiHtified  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  Bostoi 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  have  bicameral  councils. 
all  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  coiincils  are  singla 
bodies,  save  in  the  new  Greater  New  York.'  It  seems  that 
of  the  17  American  cities  having  more  than  200,000  inhabit- 
ants each,  the  council  of  11  of  them  is  a  single  body;  of  tb« 
376  American  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  8,00( 
each,  294  have  a  councU  which  is  a  single  body;  and  i 
almost  every  one  of  the  1600  other  American  cities.^ 

In  no  enlightened  nation  of  continental  Europe  does  thet^ 
eeem  to  be  a  single  city  which  has  a  bicameral  council] 
Among  the  more  than  three  hundred  cities  of  Great  Britainj 
there  is  not  one  that  has  a  council  which  is  not  a  singU 
body. 

XV 

Some  considerations  closely  connected  with  the  creation  J 
of  a  non-partisan  council  in  a  city  may  be  mentioned  here 
The  transition  from  city-party  domination  to  any  form  t 
non-partisan  city  government  will  present  considerable  dififi^ 
cutties.     Public  justice  and  the  public  interests  will  require 
that  the  new  city  governments  shall  be  framed  without  regard 
to  mere  party  advantage,  and  in  a  way  which  in  its  practical 
effects  will  be  fair  to  all  parties.     A  dominant  party  in  al 
legislature  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  act  in  this  spirit^ 
It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  sometimes  not  to  attempt  rtu 
cal  changes  in  all  the  departments  of  a  city  government  a 
once,  but  to  place  a  few  departments  at  first,  and  then  morj 
and  more  after  experience,  upon  a  non-partisan  basis,  i 
the  complete  transition  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  fundamental  theory  and  framework  of  a  good  municn 
pal  system  may  be  outlined  in  the  beginning  by  statesman- 
like men  who  have  carefully  studied  the  municipal  experienot 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations ;  but  the  detailed  structure 
and  the  exact  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  department^ 
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and  ofScers  can  be  best  set  forth  after  public  debates  in 
a  Lorapetent  council,  and  perhaps  after  some  experiments  as 
to  the  eEEeets  of  particular  methods  in  practice.  It  would 
therefore  seem  wiae,  after  agreeing  upon  the  fundamental 
tlieory  and  framework  of  the  new  government,  to  confer 
upon  the  council  such  general  powers  as  will  enable  it  to 
regulate  details  and  define  the  duties  of  minor  otBeers. 
A  charter  should  contain  a  statement  of  general  principles 
and  should  confer  general  powers,  in  conformity  to  which 
cities  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  A 
charter  should  not  be  a  code  of  ordinances,  or  embarrass  the 
making  of  them  by  the  council  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  It  seems  to  be  highly  desirable  that  the 
new  charter  and  municipal  code  should  provide  for  bringing 
into  the  new  council  and  departments,  at  least  for  a  limited 
period,  the  most  competent  and  reputable  of  the  officers 
under  the  superseded  system.  Such  a  policy  will  not  only 
greatly  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another, 
but  insure  the  new  government  at  the  outset  some  meritori- 
'  oua  officers  of  tried  experience.' 

2.  We  cannot  doubt  that  our  suggestions  for  a  city  coun- 
cil will  be  criticised  as  being  too  complicated  —  and  certainly 
a  mayoralty  despotism  is  much  more  simple.  This  criticism 
will  come  largely  from  two  classea,  —  the  mere  politicians  who 
lavor  absolute  party  rule,  and  the  superficial  tliinkers  who 
never  comprehend  the  inevitable  complications  of  great-city 
administration  or  the  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  avoid- 
ing these  evils.  Still,  we  hope  the  candid  reader,  on  careful 
reflection,  may  think  that  by  getting  rid  of  tlie  party  and 
primary  system  for  nominations  and  elections,  by  electing 
fewer  officers,  by  suppressing  the  numerous  commissions  and 
boards,  by  superseding  many  small  districts,  and  by  having 
the  mayor  elected  by  the  council  —  as  we  shall  suggest  —  the 
proposed  plan  for  a  council  would  not  only  largely  super- 

1  8lac«  those  pages  irere  written,  the  partisan  legislature  of  Sew  York,  appar- 
mtl;  In  the  hope  or  party  advantage,  has  dlstemrded  all  saoh  BDgKeatioiis  in 
oreatlng  the  Greater  New  York  CItj  charter  and  govennneDl.  with  resolta  thus 
lat  eqoall;  iDdelenaible  and  imfortiuiBtv,  wbich  will  be  coDsidered  Id  oui  final 
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sede  the  vicious  machinery  of  city  goyemment,  but  would 
really  make  it  more  simple,  as  well  as  diminiflh  both  its 
cost  and  its  corruptions.  We  have  not  hoped  to  satisfy 
those  who  seriously  think  either  that  an  autocratic  mayor 
or  city-party  domination  is  desirable.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment is  naturally  more  simple  than  one  based  on  justice  and 
rational  liberty.  Everywhere  the  administration  of  cities  is 
complicated  and  manifold  in  practical  methods  much  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  salutary  and  enlightened. 
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I'OHAPTER    XH. — THE    METHODS   ASD    PBACTICAL   KE8ULT8 
OF  MttMICIPAL  OOVEBMMKST   m   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Large  English  experience  In  citf  governmetit.  Bad  dty  goTemmeat  In  Eag- 
lAnd  before  1830,  City  Inlereata  liad  been  sacrificed  to  national  party  intereBts. 
Uouicipal  corporation  act  of  1B3Q.  It  enlarged  Home  Bale.  Buppressed  city-pnrty 
doroinalioo,  and  greatly  improved  city  government.  The  ciiy  conncil  nbich  the 
law  provided  (or  elects  tbe  mayor  and  practically  controls  the  government.  The 
English  Mayor  Purposes  of  law  of  1835.  Tbe  conncil  with  great  advantago 
ebooM*  some  o(  its  own  members.  ComposiUun  of  tbe  city  connails  and  Itie 
official  terms  of  tba  members.  Considered  an  honor  to  be  n  member  of  an  English 
city  council.  Corruption  and  partisan  despotism  no  iooger  exists  in  British  cities. 
Party  lasts  for  city  offices  discarded.  English  and  American  city  tbeorici  con- 
trasted. Theory  that  our  more  enlarged  anffra^e  roakeii  Eugllah  experience 
Inapplicable.    Relation  of  civil  service  reform  to  municipal  reform. 

Tbe  consolidated  municipal  corporation  act  of  1882.  The  local  government  act 
of  1868  reaffirms  the  aon-partisan  principles  of  law  of  IBS6.  I/ical  government 
of  London  nnder  lam  of  1S8S.  ProvlsionB  agaioat  corrupt  nse  of  money  in  city 
elections.  Tbe  city  council  of  London  and  cliaracter  of  Its  government.  What  It 
baa  done  tor  London.  The  local  govemmeot  act  of  1!<91.  EEFecta  of  non-partiaao 
dty  government  on  tbe  voters.  Tbe  city  governments  of  England  more  demo- 
cratic and  republican  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  governments  of 
Manchester,  Birmlngbam,  and  Giajgow.  and  what  tbey  have  done.  Relative  cost 
of  city  government  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Few  special  city  lave 
and  far  less  litigation  in  Great  Britain  than  United  Slates  as  to  city  affairs. 
The  British  police  system  and  the  police  (ores  of  bcr  cltleH.  ConcluBions  from 
English  mnnicipal  experience. 

From  considering  our  subject  on  the  basis  of  American 
constitutions  and  principles,  we  turn  to  the  experience  of 
the  older  nations.  Though  every  nation  should  frame  its 
municipal  system  in  the  spirit  of  its  o^vn  constitution  and 
social  life,  yet  from  the  very  nature  of  municipal  govern- 
ment its  appropriate  methods  must  have  much  iu  common 
in  all  enlightened  countries.  England  in  recent  years  has 
tried  important  experiments  in  the  government  of  citiea, 
with  the  result  that  her  old  municipal  aystera,  which  we 
inherited,  has  been  largely  transformed  and  vastly  improved. 
Municipal  government  has  long  commanded  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  English  statesmen,  while  American  statesmen 
have  lamentably  neglected  the  subject.     The  recent  munici- 
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pal  legislation  of  England  has  been  framed  in  the  light  c 
the  best  experience  of  continental  Europe,  while  that  of  t 
United  States  has  rarely  taken  any  notice  of  the  improved 
methods  of  governing  foreign  cities.  As  early  as  183{ 
when  there  were  hut  a  very  few  cities  in  the  United  State 
there  were  178  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Waled 
alone ;  and  since  that  time  —  the  urban  population  havii 
constantly  increased  faster  than  the  rural  —  there  have  been 
125  such  corporations  added,  with  the  result  that  in  1891 
more  than  11,000,000  of  the  English  people,  aside  from  th*L 
residents  of  London,  were  living  in  302  cities,  one-third  c 
the  whole  population  of  England  residing  in  cities  of  a  poptti 
lation  of  over  100,000  each,  and  nearly  another  third  in  thoi 
of  a  population  of  over  10,000  each.'  In  such  facts  we  c 
see  how  naturally  the  municipal  problem  long  ago  becamdl 
seriously  important  in  England- 
Prior  to  1835,  the  governments  of  English  cities'  had  gen- 
erally been  as  partisan,  corrupt,  and  despotic,  and  the  char- 
ters and  laws  controlling  them  were  almost  as  divergent,  . 
sucli  governments  and  laws  now  are  in  the  United  Statei 
The  municipal  condition  was  both  a  public  scandal  and  i 
national  peril,^  National  parties  and  great  party  managers  " 
in  England  had  prostituted  municipal  powers,  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  cities,  and  controlled  local  administration  largely 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  anything  like  true  Home  Rule 
did  not  at  that  time  exist.  Professor  Goodnow  tells  us  that 
"  the  municipal  organization  was  so  bad,  as  the  result  of  the 
prostitution  of  municipal  institutions  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  politics  of  the  country  .  .  .  that  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  sanitary  administration  .  .  .  and  that  of  the  schools  .  .  . 
were  put  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  municipal  authorities, 

'  Show's  Municipal  Qovernment  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  14,  15.  an  inatmetire 
work  of  great  value  which  Bverj  one  IntcreHted  In  city  government  shonld  reftd. 
Dr.  Shaw  has  since  published  a  similar  volume  on  municipal  government  in  Con- 
tinental Europe.  To  diBtlDgniah  citations  trom  the  foimer  the  name  of  the  work 
ts  followed  by  "  G.  B.'' 

'Cities  In  England  are  often  referred  to  as  boroughi.  or  even  as  towns,  the 
City  Clerk  being  Bomatimea  designated  the  Town  Clerk.    Shaw's  Jfun.  Bov.  0.  B.^ 
p.  33. 

.,p.3E. 
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I  but  of  authorities  established  by  special  legislation.  .  .  . 
J  Under  the  system  of  special  charters  municipal  government 
f  had  been  sacrificed  to  national  politics.  .  .  ."  ' 

This  reads  like  a  description  of  American  experience  ia 

our  day.     It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  here,  that  these  chief 

evils  of  the  American  municipal  system  —  party  control,  the 

prostitution  of  municipal  affairs  for  the  advantage  of  their 

I  managers,  and  the  denial  of  Home  Rule — were  developed  in 

I  England  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  hardly  anything 

I  like  general  or  popular  suffrage  existed,  and  the  aristocracy 

1  and  the  crown  were  dominant.     It  is  thus  demonstrated  that 

I  party  government  in  cities,  and  not  universal  suffrage,  was 

I  the  primary  and  controlling  cause  of  these  evils. 

English  suffrage  has  been  vastly  extended  during  the  very 
^  period  in  which  we  shall  find  that  these  evils  have  been  re- 
moved mainly  through  the  suppression  of  party  control  and 
I  the  establishment  of  non-partisan  business  methods  in  the 
I  government  of  English  cities.  All  this  improvement  was 
[  Rccomplished  when  mayors  were  elected,  as  they  now  are  in 
I  England,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  city  councils,  and 
L  these  bodies  were  the  dominating  power  in  city  governments 
-facts  of  obvious  impoi-tance,  when  we  come  to  consider 
[  how  mayors  should  be  chosen. 

A  thorough  parliamentary  investigation,  in  which  patriotic 
and  sagacious  statesmen  took  part,  was  made  into  the  sources 
of  these  evils,  and  concerning  the  best  methods  of  city  gov- 
ernment elsewhere ;  with  the  result  that  an  elaborate  law, 
L  the  celebi-ated  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  moved 
■  in  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  enacted.^     It  is  a 
I  model   of   sagacious  and   comprehensive   legislation,  and   a 
I  noble  achievement  of  non-partisan  statesmanship.^ 

Dr.  Shaw  justly  says ;    "  This   act   of   1835  is  the  most 

.  signally  important  piece  of  legislation  in  all  the  history 

of  modern  city  governments  .  .  .  and  though  there  has 


1,  243-244 ;  Sbaw'a  Vun.  ( 


l>.  G.  A.,  p.  26. 


1  Goodnow'a  H-ime  Rule.  pp.  14 

■Eng.  8lat.,lS39,Ch.  TC 

■  Tbere  had  beeii  a  law  on  tbe  subject  eaai^ted  In  the  same  spirit  lor  Scotlaiid 
In  1833,  and  ddb  folloired  for  Ireland  Id  1810.  The  great  infErage  relorm  law  of 
16311  had  fadUtated  mnnktpHl  rernrm. 
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been  much  additional  legislation,  the  general  plan  of  18{ 
remaina   unchanged,  because   experience   has   given   it   t 
stamp  of  thorough  approval."'     It  is  a  law,  in  fact  a  sort 
municipal  code,  of  269  sectiona,  applicable  to  all  the  munici- 
pal corporations  of  England  except  London.     It  therefore 
not  only  superseded  the  need  of  special  ehiirters,  but  made 
interpretations  by  the  coui-ts  generally  applicable  to  all  cities 
except  London,  thus  in  the  outset  avoidiug  such  multift 
ous  special  litigation  as  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  01 
of  our  numerous  special  charters. 

2.  We  liave  space  for  referring  only  to  the  fundameni 
provisions  of  this  remarkable  law,  and  must  confine  ourselvt 
mainly  to  its  bearings  upon  parties,  party  government,  anAl 
Home  Rule.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  extension  of  Home' 
Rule,  —  a  Home  Rule  which  is  much  broader  in  Englisi 
than  in  American  cities,  and  it  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
those  who  favor  such  rule.  Professor  Commons  thinks  that 
the  superiority  of  English  municipal  administration  has 
facilitated  the  granting  of  these  larger  powers  for  self-gov- 
ernment.^ 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  power  to  be  exercised  iindevi 
this  law  18  conferred  upon  a  single  body  called  the  councils 
Three-fourths  of  its  members,  designated  councillors,  are  ta\ 
be  elected  by  the  people,^  and  the  rest  of  them,  designated^ 
aldermen,  and  equal  in  number  to  one-third  of  the  eouncil-i 
lors,  are  appointed  —  or  we  might  say  elected  —  into  its  ow 
membership  iy  the  council  ittelf.  But  botli  classes  of 
bers  —  councillors  and  aldermen  —  sit  together  as  one  body. 
They  have  equal  rights  —  neither  acting  as  a  separate  cl 
but  each  as  equal  members  of  the  same  legislative  chambeTi 

The  one  body  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  —  ot 

1  Man.  Oov.  G.  B.,  p.  22S.    GoixIiiow'b  Home  Italt,  pp.  242,  3M. 

*  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  201. 

■  Tbeso  elsciiuns  lake  place  in  wards,  bui  as  tlie  law  aJIcins  reildenU  of  uij 
ward  to  be  elected  —  ami  sncli  ia  a  trecinent  prsctlca —  the  representalion  la  Bub- 
BiniitiBll;  that  ot  the  city  at  large.  The  law  allows  a  considernble  liberty  in 
cities  as  to  the  number  o[  councillors  to  be  elected,  lis  tliera  may  bo  (rom  twelve  _ 
to  sixty-four  of  them  according  to  the  size  or  needs  of  the  city.  Tbe  discretlM 
thus  allowed  tbe  olties  lUuAirateti  the  large  Home  Rule  powei*  acoorded  to  thoMi 
Sbaw's  Man.  Oov.  O.  B.,  p.  G8. 
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titutiag   tlie   council  —  is   made    the  municipal  governing 
taathority. 

The  official  term  of  the  councillors  Is  three  years,  and  they 

I  lire  80  classified  that  one-third  of  them  goes  out  each  year. 

I  The  official  terms  of  the  aldermen  are  six  years,  and  one- 

I  half  retire  every  third  year.     Such  terms  of  office  obviously 

give  great  stability  to  the  council,  make  it  a  continuou»  body, 

and  cause  mere  party  control  to  be  extremely  difficult.     This 

provision  for  the  appointment  of  one-fourth  of  the  members 

of  the  council  by  the  council  ittelf  Ims  been  found  so  salutary 

I  that  it  has  been  incorporated  into  all  extensions  of  England's 

I  municipal  system,  and  has  now  been  enforced  for  more  than 

^  sixty  years. 

3.   Tlie  council  elects  the  mayor  annually  from  among  its 

■  own  members,  and  he  is  its  presiding  officer   or   speaker. 

There  seems  to  have  never  been  a  mayor  elected  by  popular 

vote  in  Great  Britain.     The  council  possesses  the  power  of 

appointment  and  removal,  and  takes  responsible  control  of 

all   parts   of   the  municipal   administration,  sujiervising   it 

through  its  standing  committees.     The  council  also  makes 

all  the  ordinances  or  by-laws,  —  in  other  words,  it  possesses 

.  and   exercises   the   whole   legislative   or   ordinance-making 

I  power  of  the  municipality  j   and  this  power  is  much  more 

comprehensive  than  that  allowed  to  American  cities.* 

The  mayor  has  no  veto  power,  but,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  council,  he  naturally  has  great  influence  over  its  pro- 
ceedings.    He  is  not  elected  to  bring  in  a  new  policy,  to  rep- 
w  zeeent  a  party,  or  to  dominate  the  council,  but  to  preside  in 
I'its  meetings,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying  its  policy  into 
R  effect.     No  one  under  this  law  can  reach  the  mayoralty  until 
the  has  won  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  council  by 
Imrvice  among  them.     The  mayor,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a  "  man 
irho  has  served  his  town  (city^  with   ability  and  zeal  as 
LQoiUor  and  alderman."  '     The  members  of  the  council  — 


1  Bat  the  power  of  tbs  cooDcil  doei  sot  exlend  to  Jadldal  kftAira.  In  England 
no  Judicial  oWcers  are  elected,  bot  all  Buch  oQlcera,  even  juilicea  in  cities,  ace 
■f^ioted  —  a  method  which  keeps  them  out  of  partisan  politics. 

■  Nun.  Qov.  G.  B.,  pp.  53,  U. 
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representing  as  they  do  all  classes  of  the  people  and  8en>' 
as  they  generally  do  many  years  in  their  offices  —  are  fai 
tar  with  city  affairs  and  interests,  and  are  regarded  as  most' 
competent  to  decide  who  is  fittest  among  their  members  to 
have  the  lead  for  the  advancement  of  good  government. 
Hence  the  reason  why  they  elect  the  mayor  and  from  their 
own  membership.  The  practice  of  electing  mayors  from  the 
council  strongly  tends  to  bring  able  men  into  that  body. 

The  practical  work  of  the  city  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of 
skilled  officials  wlio  are  appointed  and  retained  for  merit  in 
the  main  irrespective  of  party  considerations.  The  mayor 
fierves  on  committees,  is  the  official  head  of  the  governmental 
action  of  the  city,  and  has  various  incidental  powers.  His 
office  is  one  of  great  honor  and  dignity.  Standing  commit- 
tees of  the  council  have  special  authority  and  duties  in  the 
eupervision  of  different  branches  of  the  administration  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  very  active.^ 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  tends  to  concentrated 
vigor  and  harmony  throughout  the  administration  ;  yet  it 
allows  the  people  to  constantly  mould  it  according  to  their 
views  by  biingiug  new  members  into  the  council.  We  can 
better  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  a  municipal  system  after 
we  have  looked  into  its  practical  effects.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mayor 
to  any  desirable  extent,  should  the  other  parts  of  the  English 
system  be  approved.  But,  before  considering  this  matter,  it 
will  be  useful  to  study  the  manifold  variety  of  powers  exer-^ 
cised  by  mayors  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Europe, 
subject  which  will  receive  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter. 

5.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  1835  these 
be  pretty  clear:   (1)  to  arrest  mere  party  control  of  citii 
and  to  govern  them  through  public  opinion,  —  a  result  whii 
the  classification  of  the  terms  of  office  and  the  choice  of  om 

1  J/uH,  Goi:  Q.  B.,  pp.  3T-32,  46.  (il-78, 

3  All  amendment  Id  the  lav  at  IS30,  made  in  1SH2,  allows  the  council 
A  Jaa.jnT  (lUtsidD  its  own  memberBhip.    This  ennbles  majors  ol  emsU  citiM  trlM 
have  shown  eOiclencjr  to  be  elected  mayocs  of  large  ciclea,  bs  Is  sometlmeB  the  cose 
Also  in  (KiDtlnental  Europe.     Bnt  Dr.  Shaw  saya  "  the  practice  rematns  u  b«for« 
in  EDglond."    Jfun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  31. 
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fourth  of  the  members  of  the  council  by  tlie  other  members  of 
the  body  greatly  facilitates  —  as  we  have  before  explained  ;  ^ 
(2)  to  bring  the  mayor  and  councils  into  harmonious  and 
vigorous  cooperation ;  (3)  to  avoid  a  mere  partisan  election 
of  mayors  ;  (4)  to  secure  experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
city  officials  by  keeping  them  an  adequate  time  in  office ;  and 
(5)  to  prevent  the  gaining  of  control  of  a  city  government 
as  the  result  of  any  single  victory  by  a  party  or  faction. 
For  it  is  plain  that  two  Bucceasive  victories  at  the  polls  are 
necessary  to  change  a  majority  of  the  members  of  tlie  council, 
and  that  one-half  of  the  aldermen  can  be  changed  only  once 
in  three  years  ;  yet  public  opinion  can  always  be  a  potential 
force  with  this  non-partisan  council.  These  provisions  nat- 
urally discourage,  as  they  baffle,  the  efforts  of  party  managers 
to  make  city  government  promptly  serviceable  for  their  own 
ends  by  capturing  patronage  as  the  result  of  a  single  party 
victory.  Parties,  if  they  get  their  candidates  elected,  cannot, 
says  Professor  Goodnow,  make  use  of  their  power  for  party 
ends. 

6.  Tliis  unique  experiment  of  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment was  speedily  successful.  Party  despotism  and  corrup- 
tion in  city  affairs  were  in  the  main  promptly  suppressed  and 
have  never  been  reproduced.  The  selection  of  aldermen  by 
councillors  brought  worthy  and  able  men  into  the  municipal 
Bervice,  and  the  six  years'  term  for  aldermen  gave  them 
experience  adequate  for  devising  a  large,  wise,  and  consistent 
municipal  policy.^  The  coimcil  and  the  mayors  have  cooper- 
ated harmoniously  in  the  execution  of  such  a  policy  in  ways 
we  have  no  space  for  explaining  in  detail,  but  we  shall  present 
the  general  results. 

To  serve  in  the  city  council  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 

both  an  honor  and  a  duty  by  citizens  generally,  and  such  has 

I   been  the  accepted  view  down  to  the  present  time.     No  truth, 

'  more  than  this,  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 

I  friends  of  municipal  reform  in  the  United  States.     "  To  be  a 

iBeeCh.  IX. 

I  Dr.  Sbnw  bas  shown  the  gtiod  renilM  from  thti  method  of  eleciing  the 
aldenoeu  by  the  vouncUlon.    Jfu'i.  (lav.  Conl.,  p.  316. 
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member  of  the  .  .  .  council,"  sajs  Dr.  Sbaw,  "is  to  hold  a  J 
position  of  honor,  a  position  which  no  man  affects  to  despise^ 
.  .  .  the  councils  are  almost  universally  in  high  reput-e. 
The  councillors  as  a  rule   are   representatives  of  the  bea 
elements  of   business  life.     They  are  men  of  intelligei 
character,  and  of  practical  conversance  with  affairs.    . 
Hy  the  common  consent  ...  of  the  community  none  bill 
men  of  worth  who  have  made  their  way  to  a  good  standi 
ing   among   their   neighbors   are   regarded   as   eligible    f<^ 
the  council.   .  .  .     The  whole  system  is  favorable   to   th(fl 
election  and  retention  of  capable  and  honest  men,"i    He  doM 
not  doubt  that  numerous  individual  facts  might  be  arrayei 
against  this  view  —  but  nevertheless  says   it   is  just   as  I 
whole. 

"  It  is  generally  agreed,"  says  Professor  Commons,  "  thi 
the  government  of  English  ,  .  .  cities  is  superior  to  thafc* 
of  American  cities.     Public  officials  are  renowned  for  their 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administration. 
The  municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intelligentB 
citizens  who  serve  without  salary."*     Mr.  Conkling  refers 
to  "  the  superiority  of  the  rulers  of  English  cities  over  thoi 
of   the  New  World."*     Mr.   Fox  says  "the  curse  of   th©] 
spoils  system  .  .   .  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  stamped! 
out  in  England,"* 

7.    Under  the  reformed  system,  the  cities  of  England  have'l 
been  governed,  not  mainly  by  their  partisans  or  by  party  1 
opinion,  but,  with  small  exceptions,  by  competent  citizens  j 
and  by  pubUc  opinion.     During  the  more  than  sixty  years  iai 
which  the  municipal  system  established  in   1835  has  pre 
vailed,  no  great  scandal  or  corruption   has  disgraced   thofl 
administration  of   English   cities.      That   there   have   been 
minor  abuses  and  various  attempts   at  party  dictation   in 
English  cities  under  the  new  system   is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet  the  general  facts  have  been  these  :  that  for  more  thanj 
sixty  years  municipal  government  in  England  has  been  i 
partisan  ;  that  is,  has  been  far  more  honest,  economical,  anm 
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EBeient  there  than  it  has  been  in  the  United  States ;  that  it 
has  been  managed  by  competent  and  upright  men  with  little 
regard  for  party  politics  ;  that  the  English  people  are  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  regard  its  form  in  the  main  as  beyond  con- 
troversy ;  that  hardly  any  part  of  the  public  administration 
of  England  has  been  purer,  abler,  and  more  respectable  than 
that  of  her  cities,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Sliaw '  shows  how  completely  the  national  par- 
ties of  England  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  capture  or 
dominate  her  city  governments.  Mr.  Bryce,  the  author  of 
the  American  Commonwealth,  says,  "with  us  in  England  or 
Scotland,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  which  political 
party  the  person  chosen  to  be  mayor  or  provost  belongs.  .  . . "' 
8.  Nevertheless,  the  horde  of  our  scheming  city  politi- 
cians and  partisans,  more  or  less  excusable  by  reason  of 
their  ignorance  of  municipai  history,  loudly  declare  that 
parties  alone  can  give  us  good  city  government,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  profit  by  English  experience  is  to  ape  the  vicious 
methods  of  an  aristocracy.  We  are  frequently  admonished 
by  many  good  people  that  universal  suffrage,  which  doubt- 
less makes  our  problem  more  difficult,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  our  municipal  evils,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  reform  ia 
through  party-elected  mayors,  wielding  despotic  —  if  we 
should  not  say,  semi-royal  —  power.  Yet  the  simple  truth 
is  that,  in  the  sixty  years  within  which  the  great  municipal 
reform  of  England  has  been  matured,  suffrage  has  been 
made  more  than  threefold  more  extensive  relative  to  the 
number  of  the  people  there  than  it  was  in  1S35,  and  mere 

»  Mun.  Oav.  O.  B.,  pp.  46-52. 

*  Conttmporary  RevifW,  Noyember,  I89I,  p.  TBI.  The  London  Council,  which 
controls  inleresla  almost  va£t  and  divene  enoagh  to  form  a  basis  of  legitimats 
pfirliBi  confined  to  city  iasues,  tias  shown  some  tendency  toward  aucli  reBult*.  the 
Inchoate  otganlzatlons  being  known  as  PcogieBsireB  and  HoderateB.  Undei 
govemmBDla  like  those  of  clie  English  cities  no  danger  need  be  apprebended  from 
■neb  dlvlBiuDl.  Mun.  Ouv.  (I.  B.,  pp.  250-202,  Even  a  New  York  boss  and  a  Tani' 
man;  machine  could  not  get  enoujjh  patrODage  and  spoils  ont  of  encb  a  govera- 
meat  to  keep  tIcjoob  city  parties  alive.  Beaides,  a  cttf  party  based  on  principle 
1  real  municipal  issnes  is  legitimate  and  would  do  no  seilooi  damage.  In  Ihe 
■lection  for  the  Loodon  ConncU  in  the  winter  ot  IS9H,  neither  party  guned  any 
I  ilecided  advantages,  aud  the  result  was  favorable  to  non-partiian,  monlclpal 
1   InteresU. 
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aristocracy  and  royalty  are  qow  far  less  potential  than  theyl 
were  at  that  date.      English  city  government,  as  we  shall 
soon  show,  now  givea  better  protection   to   the   poor   and 
humble  than  do  the  city-party  governments  of  American 
cities.     No  autocratic  mayor,  no  mayor  elected  by  the  peo-J 
pie,  no  city-party  government,  had  any  part  in  achieving! 
this  great  English  reform.     Nevertheless,  American  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  clamoring  for  such  proscriptive,  1 
party  rule  and  for  such  autocratic,  semi-royal  mayors  fori 
their  cities  as  neither  England  nor  any  enlightened  monarchya 
would  tolerate. 

9.  It  has  been  oft«n  said  that  the  experience  of  England, 
in  the  government  of  cities,  is  inapplicable  to  the  cities  of  thd] 
United  States  because  in  the  former  suffrage  is  more  restricted  I 
than  in  the  latter.  This  is  a  very  superficial  statement  of  1 
the  matter.  Had  it  been  declared  that  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  has 
much  increased  the  difficulty  of  municipal  reform,  and  has 
made  more  drastic  remedies  essential  for  suppressing  party  J 
despotism  and  personal  corruption  in  American  cities,  thej 
declaration  would  have  been  quite  true.'  This  truth  doesi 
not  make  that  experience  and  the  methods  which  it  illus-  I 
trates  inapplicable,  but  merely  inadequate  —  leaving  it  neoea-  1 
sary  that  they  be  supplemented  by  further  remedial  measuresj 
of  the  nature  we  have  proposed.  The  more  illiterate  andl 
degraded  persons  are  allowed  to  vote,  the  more  serious  is  I 
the  municipal  problem,  the  more  easily  demagogues  and  1 
bosses  can  prevail,  the  more  readily  city  ofScers  can  betray! 
city  interests  and  prostitute  municipal  authority.  If  we  were/ 
to  allow  the  franchise  to  mere  children  and  tramps,  - 
prisoners  in  their  cells  and  to  immigrants  on  arriving  at  thftj 
docks,  — is  it  not  plain  that  every  one  of  the  precautions  taken  | 
by  England,  as  well  as  those  in  addition  which  we  haval 
suggested,  would  be  made  all  the  more  indispensable  ?  Thosaa 
who  think  that  our  popular  suffrage  cannot  be  trusted  tarn 

'  This  viov  of  the  mnttei  it  finding  acceptancs  with  our  most  thoaghtti 
BtudentB  ot  mimlclpal  science.    SpMcb  ol  Horace  E.  Deming.  Lou.  Cor^.  PtpJM 
ixedingi.  May,  189T,  p.  100. 
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elect  a  council  which  is  competent  to  elect  a  mayor,  strangely 
lUgh  think  it  can  be  trusted  to  elect  the  mayor  directly. 
The  difference  between  the  franchise  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can cities  is  much  less  than  seems  to  be  generally  supposed. 
The  municipal  franchise  in  England  is  broad  enough,  says 
Dr.  Shaw,  "  to  include  every  family  that  lives  or  does  busi- 
ness in  a  town  (i.e.  city),  except  those  who  are  paupers. 
The  acceptance  of  public  relief  disfranchises  only  for  the 
following  elections." '  It  is  said  that  "  in  New  York  one 
person  in  six  is  a  voter,  in  Glasgow  one  in  nine,  in  Berlin 
one  in  eleven."  France  has  a  wider  municipal  suffrage  than 
Germany  or  England." 

A  more  comprehensive  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the 

'  methods  of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrupt 
practice  reform  in  the  national  administration  of  England 
than  in  the  administration  of  American  states  has  made 
municipal  reform  easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
but  all  this  has  been  done  by  methods  equally  appropriate 
in  both  countries.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  —  so  salu- 
tary had  been  the  English  municipal  system  established  in 
1836  —  that  party  patronage  in  cities  had  been  largely  elimi- 
nated by  it  before  the  civil  service  reform  methods  began 
to  prevail  about  twenty  years  later  ;  and  these  methods  have 
had  only  a  limited  part  in  mere  municipal  administration  — 

I  absolutely  as  they  have  prevailed  in  national  affaii's.^ 


1  Uun.  Oov.  a.  B.,  p.  30. 

1  ConunoDa'B  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  202,  203. 

'  Yet.  civil  Bcrvico  reform  exatninatioDB  irere  iDtroduced  into  parts  of  the 
kdmlalstratlon  esaentially  maolcipal  earlier  and  have  bad  a  more  Imporiaot 
affect  than  perhaps  might  be  interred  [rom  aome  ot  Dr.  Sbnir's  language.  See 
Jfun.  Qov.  a.  B.,  p,  66.  These  examinations  were  introluced  into  the  poor-law 
■nd  edticatlonal  admlnlatratioa  witb  very  salutary  eCFects,  as  early  as  1834. 
BftUm's  Civ.  Serviet  Jn  Oreat  Britain,  p.  157.  Nevertheless,  the  alleged  iDap. 
pUeabllil;  ot  English  BiperiencB  to  Anjericao  cities  rematos  available  lor  two 
Olasses  of  persotis  dispoaed  to  make  the  most  of  it :  (1)  tor  those  who  hope  to  aid 
our  partj  system  by  appealing  lo  prejadice  against  Engltah  methods;  and 
(2)  tor  those  wbo,  lacltiiig  the  patriotic  devotion  needed  lo  stand  up  for  a  non- 
partisan and  difficult  reform,  welcome  every  specious  ezcase,  however  tntrinaloallf 
sbanrd,  tor  neglecting  It. 
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II 
In  1882,  when  this  law  of  1835  had  remained  in  its  mai 

features  unchanged  for   forty-seven   years,   the   subject  i 
municipal  government   again  received   much   consideratitd 
in  England  —  coming  before  Parliament  in  referen 
general  revision  of  municipal  laws.      City  government  i 
other  countries  was  carefully  investigated  in  aid  of  improT* 
ing  English  laws  on  the  subject,  —  Englishmen,  unUke  n 
American  politicians,  seeming  to  be  willing  to  learn  si 
thing  useful  from  other  nations.     The  result  was  the  ei 
ment  in  that  year  of  an  elaborate  Municipal  Code  largeljri 
based  on  the  law  of  1885,  which  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  every  friend  of  municipal  reform.^ 

This  act  left  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  law  of  1 
1835  —  the  terms  of  office,  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  method  of  choosing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  of  carrying  on  the  city  government  —  unchanged, 
because  no  better  results  could  be  expected  from  different 
methods.     Six  years  later,  an  English  law  provided  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  local   self-government  in  English 
counties,  and  London  was  made  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  1 
the  act.'     The  authority  conferred  by  it,  which  is  in  sub. 
stance  municipal,  is  to  be  exercised  in  each  county  by  i 
council  made  up  of  councillors  and  aldermen  —  the  formet 
choosing  the  latter.     The  methods  of  selecting  them,  their 
terms  of  office  and  their  modes  of  action  are,  in  principle 
and  very  nearly  in  details,  identical  with  the  provisions  cit«d  . 
from  the  acts  of  1835  and  1882.     The  chairman  of  the  County  ] 
Council  —  the  equivalent  of  a  mayor  —  is  made  elective  by  ] 
the  council  itself.     The  same  purpose  of  relying  upon  public 
opinion  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty,  and  of  excluding  party 
control  shown  by  the  former  laws,  thus  reappears  in  the  _ 
latter.^ 


>  Knonn  as  the  "  CoDSolidated  Mnalclpal  Corporation 
Ch.  L.,  an  act  of  25T  sectiDna,  filling  07  pages  □[  the  itatt 
3  Local  GoTeiDment  Act,  Laws  1S8S,  Cb.  XU. 
s  GoodDow'e  Comp.  Adm.  Lav,  pp.  2H-2ST. 


Act."    Laws,  188 
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2.  The  new  local  government  for  London  was  established 
in  1889,  under  this  law  of  1888,  which  confers  ample  munici- 
pal powers.  The  municipal  franchise  of  London,  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  includes  every  one  who  rents  a  place  for  his  family, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  small  room  in  the  garret  or  cellar  of  a 
tenement  house  ,  ■  ■  ■  the  chief  disqualiiieations  are  receipt 
of  public  alma  and  failure  to  pay  rates  which  have  fallen 
due ;  "  and  any  male  resident  of  the  metropolis  who  is  en- 
titled to  vote  is  eligible  to  election.  If  so  comprehensive  a 
franchise  does  not  make  a  basis  for  all  the  difficulties  of  city- 
party  government  in  American  municipalities,  it  goes  very 
far  toward  it.  A  resident  in  any  part  of  London  may  be 
elected  to  the  council  by  any  of  its  districts ;  and  the  same 
rule  prevails  in  other  English  cities  —  this  general  liberty 
being  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  bringing  of  able  and  well- 
known  men  into  the  city  councils  and  being  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  elections  at  large.' 

3.  The  provisions  against  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in 
city  elections  in  England  are  much  more  stringent  than  the 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
in  no  event  may  a  candidate  for  the  London  Council  expend 
more  than  S125  upon  his  election  and  three  pence  in  addi- 
tion  for  each  voter  above  the  first  five  hundred.  These 
expenditures  must  be  made  through  authorized  agents,  who 
must  make  itemized  reports  to  the  candidates,  and  the  latter 
must  render  a  complete  return  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
his  election.' 

4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  this  non-partisan,  London  system,  but  our 
limits  forbid  more  than  a  very  few  facts.  In  no  English 
city  were  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  way  of  reform 
greater  than  in  London ;  and  everywhere  the  triumph  of  the 
non-partisan  system  seems  to  have  been  as  complete  as  in 
the  metropolis.      The  London  Council  is  composed  of  118 

I  councillors  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  three  years, 

oae-third  being  renewable  each  year.     These  councillors  are 

authorized  to  elect  into  their  own  body  nineteen  other  members 

1  Sbaw'l  Mun.  Gov.  Q.  B.,  pp.  36,  233,  243-246.  '  Rid.,  p.  316. 
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known  as  aldermen,  for  terms  of  six  years,  according  to  the; 
methoda  we  have  before  explained.  "The  first  Londcni'l 
Council,"  says  Professor  Shaw,  "  possessed  as  high  an 
age  of  ability  and  distinction  as  the  House  of  Commons."* 
All  administrative  powers  are  vested  in  the  council.  H 
elects  the  mayor.  It  works  through  standing  committer, 
each  of  which  supervises  some  branch  of  the  administration.^; 
Two  women  were  elected  among  its  members,  and 
appointed  as  alderman  of  the  first  council,  but  it  has  sint 
been  decided  that  they  were  ineligible.^ 

These  methods  of  selecting  the  niembers  of  the  counoiU 
not  only  brought  into  it  men  representing  all  claBsea  ai 
the  gi-eat  business  interests,  but  also  men  of  large  expel 
ence  and  high  character  and  capacity  who  added  much 
its  prestige.     Mr.  Fox,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
London  Council  system,  says  that  the  choice  of  aldermen 
by  the  councillors  makes  it  "  possible  to  call  into  the  munici- 
pal service  men  of  larger  experience  and  expert  knowledge, 
who  would  not  care  to  enter  into  the  turmoil  of  popular 
election  contests,  but  who  are  ready  to  heed  the  call  of  the 
municipal  council,"  —  a  result  which  we  have  suggested  as 
very  natural.       He  tells  us  that,  through  this  means,  the 
first  coimcil  gained  several  invaluable   members.     Among 
them  were  Mr.  Farrer,  the  eminent  economist,  who  was  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Lord  Welby,  formerly  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Dr.  Shaw  expresses  much  the  same  views  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  experienced  men  thus  brought  into  the  counoils.*^ 


1  3haVB  .Vun.  Gov.  0.  E.,  pp.  243-34C. 

^SeeGieorge  L.  Foz'b  aiCScle,  Fuls  Aiiview,  Uay,  189S  — &ii  ezcellent  account  of 
the  couDoil.    Eagllib women  oF  opacity  take  an  active  part  ■□  inaoicipal  tefnnn. 

•  Mun.  Oov.  in  CoiU.  Europe,  p,  31B,  The  author  has  thoroughly  dispOBBed 
this  subject  nith  Dr.  Sh&w,  ajid  the  latter  bus  authorised  him  to  print  the 
followiug  aa  a  part  ot  this  note^  "He  ia  quite  ceady  lo  admit  that,  with  gen- 
era! ticket  elections  and  a  syatem  of  minority  represantation  under  condilioBS 
prevailiog  iu  the  United  Slates,  some  plan  such  as  the  author  advocates  might 
prove  exceedlngiy  advantageous.  Certainly  Mr.  Shaw  would  diBclaiui  any  inten- 
tion to  have  his  position  on  that  subject  appear  to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Gaton'l, 
and  hH  would  )>e  entirely  ready.  Id  future  editions  ol  his  own  book,  to  ma' 
qualifications  which  would  avoid  any  seeming  difference  ot  view,  in  so  far 
the  leasoDii  to  be  derived  from  English  experience  are  concerned." 
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It  is  as  unimaginable  that  such  men  ehoulil  be  willing  to  be 
members  of  American  city  councils  as  now  constituted,  as  it 
is  that  the  partisan  managers  of  their  affairs  should  fail  to 
fiercely  oppose  their  election. 

5,  The  membership  of  the  city  council  of  London  seems 
to  have  fairly  represented  its  people.  John  Burns,  the  great 
labor  leader,  many  plain  citizens,  eminent  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, able  writers,  members  of  the  nobility,  and  Mr.  Frith, 
the  distinguished  London  reformer,  sat  together  at  the  coun- 
cil board.  Its  first  chairman,  or  mayor,  was  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  late  English  Prime  Minister;  its  first  vice-chairman 
was  the  eminent  scientist  and  statesman.  Sir  John  Lubbock ; 
its  deputy  chairman  was  Mr.  Frith. 

The  council  was  not  an  ornamental,  but  a  remarkably 
laborious,  body  of  men  —  and  they  served  without  salaries. 
Many  of  them  gave  most  of  their  "time  to  the  municipal 
service,  while  the  whole  body  .  .  .  composed  of  men  who  for 
the  most  part  had  private  business  or  professional  duties  .  .  . 
gave  an  average  of  one-third  of  their  working  time  to  coun- 
cil and  committee  meetings  and  to  labors  connected  with  the 
public  affairs." 

Here  we  have  striking,  and  we  may  add  encouraging,  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  busy  men  are  ready  to  serve  the  city 
faithfully  and  patriotically,  if  they  are  allowed  an  honorable 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  the  disgrace  in  which  partisan 
politics  have  involved  city  affairs  shall  be  removed.  One 
committee,  —  that  on  Parks,  and  a  fairly  typical  instance,  — 
Bays  Dr.  Shaw,  held  in  the  first  year  210  meetings.  Nor 
are  these  the  most  remarkable  facts.  "At  the  end  of  its 
three  years'  work,  the  first  London  Council  had  so  conducted 
itself  that  its  friends  could  say.  without  contradiction,  that 
through  all  these  years  of  administrative  labors,  as  complex 
and  confusing  as  ever  fell  to  any  governing  body  in  the 
world,  not  one  breath  of  scandal,  no  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
personal  corruption,  has  attached  to  a  single  member  of  the 
council."'     "  Up  to  this  time  (1896),"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "the 


1  Shaw's  Mvn.  Gov.  G.  I 
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record  of  the  council,  so  far  as  corruption  is  concerned,  is  I 
practically  stainless."  And  so,  we  may  add,  it  is  up  to  1898.  I 
Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  municipal  system  which  I 
does  not  make  an  autocrat  of  the  mayor,  elect  him  by  a  party  1 
vote,  or  cause  the  rich  and  prominent  citizens  to  do  little  op  | 
nothing  but  "hold  him  responsible  for  good  city  govern-  1 
ment"  — which  they  never  get. 

6.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  a  non-partisan  system 
which  produces  such  results  deserves  our  serious  study,  it 
must  apparently  be  because  we  are  content  under  our  munic- 
ipal shame,  or  have  surrendered  to  utter  despair.    We  ought,  I 
then,  to  be  willing  to  admit  virtues  either  in  a  monarchy,  or  ia  | 
the  English  people,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  hope  of  ever  rivalling.     Though   the  despair   and 
demoralization  which  our  old  party  system  has  caused  might, 
for  a  time,  prevent  so  salutary  results  in  the  United  States, 
can  any  true  American  doubt   that   his  fellow-countrymen  I 
are  able,  in  the  long  range  under  a  non-partisan  system,  to 'I 
rival  the  best  achievements  of  Englishmen  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment ? 

7.  At  the  second  election  of  the  London  Council,  held  ia  I 
1892,  men  of  the  same  high  character  and  capacity,  as  at  the  | 
first   election,   were   chosen.      The   non-partisan   principles  I 
upon  which  the  council  is  based  again  triumphed,  sixty  per  1 
cent  of  the  former  members  having  been  reelected.     There 
was  nothing  like  a  party  victory  achieved,  though  the  coun- 
try was  agitated  by  strong  party  feelings,  and  a  parliamen- 
tary election  was  expected  soon.     In  six  of  the  fifty-eight  i 
voting  constituencies  of  London  there  were  not  even  con-  I 
tests  at  the  polls,  so  controlling  was  public  opinion.^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw  that  the  practice  which  pre-  J 
vails  in  other  English  cities,  of  reelecting  good  members  of  J 
the  councils,  term  after  term,  irrespective  of  party  politics,  1 
will   become   the   practice   of   London  —  an   opinion  which  1 


1  Under  the  Englieh  Hnolclpat  Code,  when  by  raasoQ  at  the  candidttea  being  I 
satisfactory,  or  no  more  being  notninated  Uuui  there  ore  pla<!eB  to  be  tilled,  tia  M 
vDtiug  talies  pUce,  tlie  law  pnivldiag  that  luch  nomlaeei  shall  be  declared] 
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Beeins  to  bu  justified  by  the  last  elections  of  a  London  Coun- 
cil in  1895  anil  in  1898.'  The  ability  of  the  council  elected 
in  1895  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  its  members 
have  just  been  given  seats  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet. 
*'  The  personnel  of  all  the  councils,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  baa 
been  notable  and  of  high  quality,  and  in  each  council  several 
ex-members  of  Parliament  have  had  seats." 


ni 

1.  We  can  only  refer  in  the  most  general  way  to  the  compre- 
I  hensive  measures,  well  explained  by  Dr.  Shaw,  which  the 
]  London  Council  ia  now  engaged  in  executing  for  the  ijn- 
I  provement  of  London  —  measures  the  adoption  of  which  in 
I  any  American  city  would  begin  a  new  muaicipal  era.  The 
L  policy  of  the  council  for  improving  the  health,  the  recrea- 
[  tion,  the  morality,  and  the  comfort  of  the  laboring  popula- 
I  tion,  as  well  as  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  insane,  are 
'   comprehensive  and  enlightened. 

New  York  City  has  lately  opened  several  very  small  parks 
in  the  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city,  but  the  acts  of 
the  Loudon  Council  in  this  regard  make  these  New  York 
reforms  seem  trifling  indeed.     For  example,  it  has  removed 
more  than  five  thousand  people  and  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred buildings  from  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  and  upon  most 
of  this  ground  it  proceeded  to  open  new  streets  and  build 
[  model   houses.     The   residents  of   an  American  city  could 
r  hardly  see  what  this  council  has  done  for  the  improvement 
I  of  the  playgrounds  and  parks  of  London  without  wonder,* 
I  if,  indeed,  without  envy  and  something  hke  despair. 

The  provision  which  the  London  Council  has  made  for 
the  rational  amusement  of  the  people  seems  to  far  transcend 
anything  of  tlie  kind  ever  attempted  in  an  American  city : 
250  cricket  pitches  where  6000  matches  have  been  annually 
played;  300  tennis  courts  annually  used  by  over  100,000 
players ;  and  75  football  grounds  where  about  5000  games 
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are  annually  played :  these   are  illustrations  mentioned  IqrJ 
Mr,  Fox. 

The  council  is  highly  effective,  he  says,  in  securing  proper^ 
legislation  for   Loudon,  "standing  as  the  champion  of   ttu 
many,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  against  the  vested  interests  1 
and  private  greed."     Another  result  of  the  management  ofJ 
the  council  has  been  remarkable.     Its  business  methods  have  1 
been  so  good  that  it  has  quite  generally  been  able  to  do  the 
city  work  by  its  own  workmen  at  leas  cost  than  would  be  the 
result  of  having  it  done  by  contractors  who  secured  it  through 
competitive  bids  ;  and  such  seems,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  J 
the  case  in  other  English  cities.^ 

Mr.   Fox   tells   us   that  the   council   has   done   much   to  1 
awaken  the  sense  of  "  civic  duty  and  municipal  patriotism 
in  the  citizens  of  London,  .   ,  .  while  to  young  men  who 
look  forward  to  a  political  career,  efficient  service  in  the  , 
council  is  an  excellent  pathway  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
Professor  Commons  has  noticed  the  tendency  of  non-partiaaiLl 
city  government  to  develop  public  spirit, 

2.  When  such  have  been  the  consequences  of  non-partisan  1 
methods  in  city  government,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  f 
English  system  of  Free  Voting  and  Free  Nominations  which  1 
we  have  described.^  But  we  may  well  think  it  more  natural  J 
that  a  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy  should  have  given  I 
birth  to  methods  so  liberal  and  just.  In  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  tlie  school  hoard  of  London,  each  voter  may  cast  1 
five  ballots  ;  and  in  electing  the  members  of  the  school  board  J 
of  Glasgow  he  may  cast  fifteen  ballots,  and  distribute  them  1 
as  he  pleases.^  In  other  cities  the  number  of  hia  votes  willJ 
he,  as  they  are  in  Loudon  and  Glasgow,  the  same  as  the  J 
number  of  the  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  —  beii^l 
different  in  different  cities, 

3.  Our  references  to  the  municipal  codes  of  Englantlfl 
which  have  made  special  charters  needless  would  be  imper-l 
feet  without  some  reference  to  tlie  elaborate  local  govern-^ 
ment  act  of  1894.*     This  comprehensive  law,  bringing  underl 
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uniform  provisions  the  fifteen  thousand  parishes  and  other 
Eugliab  jurisdictions  below  the  grade  of  cities,  applies  to 
them,  80  far  as  their  needs  require,  the  non-partisan  princi- 
ples and  methods  which  we  have  considered.  It  provides 
for  local  councils  with  considerable  authority  for  Home 
Rule.^  A  law  similar  to  this,  for  the  uniform  government 
of  the  villages  and  towns  of  our  American  states,  would  be 
a  great  public  blessing  by  avoiding  vast  numbers  of  special 
laws  and  much  needless  litigation.  This  law  not  only 
makes  judicial  decisions  interpreting  its  general  principles 
applicable  to  all  jurisdictions  appropriately  subject  to  them, 
but  it  authorizes  the  summary  submission  of  disputed  ques- 
tions to  courts  mentioned  in  the  act.  Section  70  declares 
that  "  if  any  question  arises  or  is  about  to  arise  as  to  whether 
any  power,  duty,  or  liabititj,  etc.,  .  .  .  under  the  law  is 
vested  as  it  purports  to  be,  the  council  may  cause  the  ques- 
tion to  be  summarily  submitted  to  the  High  Court,  which, 
after  hearing  such  evidence  and  parties  as  it  thinks  just, 
may  decide  the  question."  This  seems  to  be  a  very  conven- 
ient and  useful  way,  though  hardly  known  in  the  United 
States,  of  determining  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  municipal 
codes,  which  can  be  made  to  avoid,  by  timely  decisions,  much 
vexatious  uncertainty  and  expensive  litigation. 

4.  We  have  considered  the  theoretical  reasons'  which 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  a  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment, based  on  business  needs  rather  than  on  parties,  would 
diminish  the  inducements  to  vote  and  to  be  active  in  city 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  most  depraved  and  venial  classes. 
In  the  experience  of  England  we  find  these  anticipations 
verified.  Comparing  the  English  with  the  American  sys- 
tem, Dr.  Shaw  says  "there  is  much  less  in  the  English 
system  ...  to  tempt  unworthy  men  into  the  council  for 
purposes  of  gain,  .  .  .  very  remote  chances  of  profit  through 
contracts  or  jobbery  of  any  kind."^  "The  exploitation  of 
the  votes  of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  indifferent  in  English 
cities  by  demagogues  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely  difficult 
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thnt  it  does  not  count  for  anything  at  all  in  the  electiol 
results.   .  .  .     Tlie  residents  of  the  slums,  .   .  .  though  reg* 
istered  hy  the  public  officers,  .  .  .  do  not  care  about  voting 
and  are  a  neglected  field  so  far  as  political  missioQarj  worl 
goes."^     And  what  more  natural  than  this?     Vile  and  cot*] 
rupt  voters  will   not  go   to   tfie   polls   for   any  honest   i 
patriotic  purpose.     When  neither  the  council  itself  ni 
considerable  patronage  or   spoils   can   be   captured   as   thtt,! 
result  of  a  single  party  victory,  the  party  managers  will  not! 
pay  the  vile  classes  to  go  and  vote.     Under  party  govern* 
Kent,  in  most  American  cities,  it  is   party  money,  partyl 
patronage,  party  bribery,  party  coercion,  and  party  agentefl 
which  cause  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  vile  voters  to  go  to  tia 
polls,  who  but  for  such  influences  would  never  appear  there.  1 
Few  lessons  wliich  the  experience  of  the  older  nations  caitil 
teach  us   better  deserve  our  profound  attention  than  this.  T 
It  shows  us  how  some  of   the  evils  incident  to  universiJ.  1 
suffrage  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  how  we  may  make  J 
the  higlier  public  opinion  more  potential  in  American  cities.*' 


rv 

Were  it  not  for  a  false  and  unfortunate  belief  on  the  part  1 
of  many  Americans  that  their  own  cities  are  as  well  gov- , 
erned  as  those  of  any  other  country,  and  a  self-conceit  i 
tlie  part  of  some  of  them  which  will  accept  no  proof  to  thea 
contrary  short  of  a  demonstration,  we  would  gladly  omifefl 
further  reference  to  municipal  government  in  England. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  United  State 
that  what  is  apparently  most  superior  in  the  city  govem.^1 
ments  of  Europe  is  devised  for  the  advantage  of  the  aristo-fl 

1  3/(111,  Gov.,  pp,  46,  77,  Cnrefnl  inr|u!ries  made  by  the  writer  during  sevend'l 
rnontlu'  sojoacn  in  England  hate  led  bim  to  the  same  concliuiuns  ai  IboiB^ 
expressed  by  Dr.  Sliaw. 

'The  sankar;  aod  police  administration  ol  English  cities  —  M>  be  EnbM*| 
quenlly  considered  —  desarve  the  careful  Btndy  of  Americnn  munioipal  telorm 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  tbs  antbor  Investigated  sanitary  administration  in  E 
lund  In  endeavoHnK  to  qualify  himself  tor  drafting  tbe  bill  which  became  tba 
New  York  Metiopalitan  Hoalth  Act  of  1S66,  and  be  was  much  Indebted  (a  Eng- 
lish precedents. 
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leratic  classes.  This  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
I  facts  are  tlmt,  in  the  main,  tlie  municipal  methods  of  the 
I  foremost  city  governments  in  Europe,  and  especially  those 
I  of  England,  are  democratic  in  theory  and  republican  in  their 
I  tendency ;  they  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  favor- 
I  able  to  universal  education,  comfort,  and  safety,  promoted 
I  at  the  public  expense  —  even  in  a  degree  as  yet  hardly  at- 
I  tained  by  any  American  city,  and  rarely  imagined  by  men 
I  who  are  almost  blind  to  what  is  good  in  other  nations.  Pro- 
I  fesBOr  Commons,  speaking  of  English  and  German  cities,  says 
"they  have  promoted,  much  further  than  American  cities, 
I  many  public  services,  for  the  wants  of  the  .  .  .  masses,  such 
BS  parks,  .  .  .  baths,  water-supply,  and  many  others.  "^ 

We  shall,  by  reason  of  such  considerations,  state  in  some 
detail  facts  which  illustrate  the  governmental  action  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  selecting  for  this  purpose  three  cities,  —  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  —  not  because  they  are 
peculiar,  but  because  they  may  fairly  speak  for  the  others. 
We  hope  the  city  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  will  compare  the 
doings  of  these  cities  with  the  municipal  achievements  at 
his  own  doors,  asking  himself  whether  the  kind  of  city  gov- 
ernment, of  which  these  doings  are  the  result,  is  not  one 
suitable  for  an  American  city, 

Manchester. — It  is  a  city  which  has  a  population  not  much 

exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  being  not  far 

J  from  the  size  of  Baltimore.     It  has  a  council  of  the  kind  we 

I  have  explained,  and  the  council  elects  the  mayor  from  its 

I  own  members.     The  supervision  of  the  city  administration 

—  as  in  other  English  cities  —  is  directly  in  charge  of  vari- 

[  OTIS  standing  committees  of  the  council,  of  each  of  which  the 

mayor  is  ex-offlcio  chairman.     Manchester  has  long  operated 

its  own  Gas  Works,  not  merely  making  gas  for  its  public 

supply,  but  for  private  use  at  low  rates.     These  Works  not 

only  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  but  a  large  profit  into 

the  city  treasury.     The  city  also  supplies  electricity  both 

>  Pro.  Brp;  pp.  203,  304.    Mr.  F^nk  M.  Loomls,  Id  in  instnictlTe  emaj,  reo- 
nlxM  tbe  democntUc  aplrli.  of  tlie  IcglslBiioD  referred  to  in  Ibe  («xt.   Lou.  Con/. 
/Or  Oood  Ciflf  Gw.,  May,  1807,  |i.  114. 
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for  public  and  private  use;  it — tlivough  its  waterworks  — 
operates  a  station  for  the  supply  of  hydraulic  power;  to  thel 
great  advantage  of  its  people,  the  city  raaunges  the  munic-J 
ipal  markets  and  abattoirs,  from  which  a  large  revenue  is  1 
derived ;  •  more  than  forty  miles  of  lines  of  city  railway — 
on  which  cheap  rates  are  insured  to  laborers  —  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  of  Manchester,  which  derives  more  than  ten 
per  cent  annual  interest  from  its  investment  in  them. 

The  city  has  comprehensive  arrangements  for  the  burial  o 
the  dead  in  its  own  cemeteries,  where  the  poor  can  havel 
burial  at  reasonable  rates.     Dr.  Shaw  says  Manchester  "  has  J 
met  the  problem  of  garbage  more  successfully  than  any  other'] 
city  of  the  world."     It  maintains  public  assembly  rooms,  ia 
different  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rented  for  any  proper  ] 
purpose  at  reasonable  rates ;  the  corporation  has  a  noble  city] 
hall  —  which  it  built  economically  and  without  causing  s< 
dal  —  at  a  cost  of  3^5,000,000;    the  city  has  several  other  1 
town  halls  which  are   rented ;    it  has  eiglit   public   baths>  1 
constructed   at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000   each,  and   con- 
nected with  each  of  them  is  a  public  gymnasium,  and  soma  J 
of  these  establishments  have  also  assembly  rooms. 

Tlie  city,  by  taxation,  has  provided  public  libraries  which 
contain  250,000  volumes  distributed  in  some  fifteen  branch. 
libraries  open  from  early  morning  until  10  p.m.,  and  some  of 
them  are  supplied  with  the  city  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
The  city  supports  (1)  technical  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
workingmen's  sons  in  crafts  and  industries ;   (2)  a  school  of 
art  and  design ;   (3)  technical  schools  covering  instruction  J 
in  spinning  and  weaving,  in  literary  and  commercial  sub-  1 
jects,  in  elementary  science,  and  in  many  practical  subjects^  J 
including  dressmaking.     Manchester  supports  a  municipal  I 
Art  Gallery  ;  it  provides  music  for  its  parks ;  it  employs  anl 
organist  who  gives  frequent  concerts  in  the  Great  Hall  o£  I 
the  Municipal  Duilding;    and  lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  I 


1  We  believe  it  ironld  be  disastrons  tor  American  cities  to  attempt  ouch  pDblia  J 
works  — and  other*  we  shall  refer  to  as  common  In  the  cities  o(  England  — 
municipal  government  sball  aeotire  a,  superior  olau  of  <dty  officers  in  the  L 
States. 
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I  tliat  Manchester  has  recently  furnished  $25,000,000  toward 
I  coiapleting  a,  great  ship  canat,  opened  in  1894,  in  aid  of  its 
I  commerce.^  In  1895  Manchester  completed  what  is  said  to 
I  be  the  most  magnificent  storage  warehouse  in  the  world  to 
I  be  used  in  connection  with  that  great  undertaking.' 

Birmingham.  —  Its  population  of  over  450,000  is  not  far 
I  from  that  of  Boston.     The  city  of  Birmingham  owns  the  mu- 
I  nicipal  Gas  Works  —  acquired  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000 
I  — which  give  a  supply  of  gas  at  moderate  rates,  and  pay  a 
I  large  annual  profit  to  the  city  treasury.     Under  a  conipre- 
[  bensive  law,  the  city  recently  acquired  about  90  acres  of 
'  land  covered  with  about  4000  houses  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  city,  and  has  caused  improved  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  their  place  with  great  gain  to  the  public  health ;  the  city 
has  erected  and  rents  model  cottages ;   it  has  a  successful 
sewage  farm  of  1500  acres ;  it  has  many  furnaces  for  con- 
suming its  garbage;  it  manufactures  fertilizers,  and  owns  and 
I  operates  about  40  canal  boats  for  theu'  transportation  and 
sale  ;  it  consumes  its  coarser  garbage  in  about  50  furnaces ; 
it   maintains   cemeteries   similar   to   those   of   Manchester; 
under    its    admirable    sanitary    administration    the    annual 
death  rate  of   the  city  has  been   reduced  to  twenty  in  a 
thousand   or   less;    it   maintains   public   baths   on   a   large 
scale,   even   providing  Turkish  baths  for  those  willing  to 
pay  for  their  use;^  the  city  has  provided  a  public  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  with  many  branches ;  it  has  a  munici- 
f  pal  Art  Gallery;  it  maintains  a  central  School  of  Art  with 
I  several  branches,  some  of  them  mainly  for  night  schools  for 
\  the  working  classes;    the  city  has  well-equipped  technical 


"  fihkw's  itfun.  Gov.  0.  B.,  pp.  1*0-187. 

*  Annalt  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sd..  November,  1896,  p.  IBS. 

*  An  elnborate  report  matle  in  llV.n  by  a  committee  appointed  b;  Ma;or  StrenE 
ot  New  York  atriklagly  lUuitrates  tbe  priority  and  the  great  saperiority  of  Engllab 
cities  In  (iie  matter  ut  public  balha  and  otber  agencies  (or  promoting  public  ciaoD- 
lineiB,  bealtb.audcomtort.  U  says  tbai  liverpool  had  public  baths  in  leW;  that 
«n  EnifllBh  Uw  was  passed  for  the  creation  of  such  eslabiisbments  in  1S46 :  tliat 
Kew  Yorli  City  did  not  have  free  public  baths  until  ISTO ;  that  tbe  public  balhs  and 
icashboDSes  of  Newington,  England.  —  a  place,  perhaps,  of  which  tbe  reader  has 
never  heard,  —are  such  as  no  public  batbing  estabUshiuentB  in  tbe  United  StatM 
iutiW  even  »pproEimated  to. 
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ficboola ;  it  owns  street  railways,  operated  by  horBea  and  bim 
Bteam,  the  admirable  regulation  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  saylfl 
"would  amaze  an  American  community."  Hirminghaail 
owns  the  city  markets,  which  are  a  source  of  prolit.  SpealcV 
ing  of  city  expenditure  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Shaw  says  it  ha|9 
"been  made  more  advantageous  by  far  than  any  private  firmafl 
or  companies  could  have  effected  it.  .  .  ."•  We  have  beforflfl 
called  attention  to  the  geueral  fact  that  city  governments  ivM 
England  are  able,  through  their  own  employees,  to  do  thai 
city  work  at  less  cost  than  private  contractors  can  do  it  J 
a  result  of  far-reaching  significance,  and  a  fact  almost  uu^ 
imaginable  in  the  United  States.  H 

Qla»gow.  —  It  could  supply  us  with  facts  similar  to  thoMw 
given  relating  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  but  we  caa-fl 
not  spare  the  space  for  them,  and  shall  select  those  of  aM 
different  character.  The  city  clerk  of  Glasgow,  insteacll 
of  being  a  cunning  partisan  manager,  is  an  eminent,  widely! 
known  authority  concerning  municipal  law  and  history,  who  1 
advises  the  city  council,  drafts  the  city's  bills,  and  takes 
charge  of  them  while  they  are  pending  in  Parliament. 
Glasgow  was  formerly  a  city  conspicuous  for  its  crowded 
tenement  houses  and  its  high  death  rate.  Its  recent  sani- 
tary policy  has  been  enlightened  and  salutary.  The  city  1 
ha-s  a  vigorous  system  of  "female  visitation"  among  thai 
poor ;  not  only  are  all  milk-ahopa  registered  by  the  city,  ■ 
but  the  farms  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for  them  ara  I 
registered  and  inspected.  The  city  maintains  "sanitary  I 
washhouses,"  where  articles  likely  to  spread  disease  are  \ 
disinfected  and  cleansed ;  it  has  provided  a  house  of  ' 
ception,"  where  persons  may  stay  while  the  disinfections  of  I 
their  homes  are  made;  under  a  sanitary  system  thus  illua-  I 
trated,  the  death  rate  of  the  city  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  I 
The  city  owns  a  farm  and  seven  hundred  railway  wagons  | 
used  in  aid  of  its  very  successful  street-cleaning  opera-  I 
tions,  the  materials  from  which  are  distributed  into  fifteen  J 
counties ;  the  city,  several  years  ago,  purchased  eighty-etghtm 
aereB  of  houses  and  lands  in  its  worst  quarters,  laid  out  many  ■ 
1  Slukir'B  Mun.  Oou.  G.  B„  pp.  10ft-lB3. 
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new  streets,  widened  othere,  and  erected  much  better  build- 

I  ings  upon  them  at  un  outlay  of  about  *10,000,000;   it  has 

also  built  many  improved  tenement  houses  — zeal  for  the 

health  and  comfort  of  the  people  having,  perhaps,  for  a  time 

'  gone  beyond  the  dictates  of  financial  thrift. 

The  city  has  provided  seveial  large  model  lodging  houses, 
which  are  a  great  success,  both  Unancially  and  in  aid  of 
morality  and  order ;  it  has  five  large  establishments  for 
public  batliing,  at  which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature through  the  year,  and  each  has  connected  with  it 
an  extensive  and  amply  equipped  washhouse  for  use  by  the 
families  of  the  poor,  who  pay  a  trifling  sum  for  this  provision 
in  their  behalf. 

"  The  police  force  of  Glasgow  —  which  no  mayor  controls 

and  no  party  boaa  or  politician  meddles  with  —  is."  saya  Dr. 

Shaw,  "  of  excellent  character,  and  as  a  rule  is  faithful ;  .  .  . 

it  is  universally  praised  by  the  citizens;  and  complaints  .  .  . 

such  as  one  hears  in  any  American  city  are  unknown.   .  ,  ." 

"All  the  slaughtering  in  Glasgow  is  done  in  the  public, 

I  municipal  slaughter  houses,  ■   .   .  and  the  city  owns  public 

'  markets "  as  well,  which  yield  a  net  income.     The  city  has 

I  almost  wholly  escaped  scandals  and  the  imputations  of  job- 

1  bery  in  connection  with  its  contracts.'     Within  the  last  two 

I  years  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  erected  a  "Family  Home"  in 

L  aid  of  certain  classes  of  the  deserving  poor,  which  is  now  in 

successful  operation ;    and  it  has  also   purchased   the  city 

railways,  which  it  now  operates  at  a  profit,  though  the  fares 

for  workingraen  have  been  reduced.     The  city  makes  its 

own  gas  and  sells  it  at  so  low  a  rate  that  many  families  have 

abandoned  stoves  and  use  gas  for  cooking  purposes.' 


We  cannot  enter  much  into  the  relative  cost  of  city  gov- 
I  emment  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shaw 
'  Bays  that  the  citizens  of  English  towns  —  meaning  cities  — 
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"  obtain  far  more  than  Americana  for  the  money  they  pays 
to  the  taxgatherer  i»  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  admit  ( 
any  discussion."  ^  It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  ia-J 
quiry  to  attempt  to  eetimate  the  relative  number  of  munici- 
pal laws,  or  the  amount  of  litigation  which  has  grown  out 
of  them  in  recent  years,  in  the  two  countries.  We  have  seen 
that  the  English  municipal  codes  to  a  great  extent  super- 
sede the  need  of  special  city  laws,  and  that  municipal  litiga- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.^ 

After  some  inquiry,  we  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that^.! 
within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  from  thirty  tal 
fifty  times  as  many  pages  of  municipal  laws  enacted  in  the! 
state  of  New  York  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  ( 
parative  amount  of  litigation  arising  out  of  municipal  matters  I 
in  the  two  jurisdictions  has  been  much  in  the  same  pro- 1 
portion. 

VI 

A  few  words  should  be  added  concerning  the  British  police  I 
system.     We  have  referred  only  to  the  police  force  of  Glas- 
gow, but  what  is  said  of  it  is  in  substance  applicable  to  I 
policemen  throughout  Great  Britain,  who  seem  to  have  no  I 
relations  with  party  politics.     "  The  complaints  and  suspi-  I 
cions,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "so  commonly  directed  against  the  1 
police  authorities  of  American  cities  are  almost  unknown  in 
England.     At  least  they  exist  only  in  a  very  slight  measure." 
That  such  were  the  facts  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  policemen 
commanded  general  confidence  and  respect,  the  writer  iaJ 
convinced  from  his  own  investigations. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  British  police  force  whiohfl 
should  be  mentioned  here,  and  it  will  receive  further  notice  f 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  members  of  this  force,  like  J 
the  judges,  are  regarded  as  being,  in  a  large  way,  national  J 
officers,  and  consequently  the  regulations  controlling  them 

1  Man.  Gob.  C.  B..  p.  320. 

'  Mr.  Conklin  teils  lu  that  no  tiro  of  the  ctiart«rs  of  the  32  citicB  In  the  sUte  oi  J 
Nvw  Ytirk  are  alike ;  Ihat  each  has  a,  diflerent  melhcHi  ot  bookkeeplnt; ;  that  la  J 
tea  years  — 1880  to  isno  — the  charier  of  Mew  York  Cltf  waa  aineaded  3tK>UlllM| 
uid  that  of  Brooklyn  1»6  timei,    Cilj/  Oov.,  pp.  17,  18. 
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—  like  the  criminal  law — required  to  be  in  their  lead- 
ing provisions  uniform  for  all  cities.  There  is,  in  England, 
a  general  law  or  code  on  the  Biibject,  with  special  pro- 
visions applicable  to  peculiar  needs  and  conditions.  Few 
things  can  be  clearer  than  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to 

,  Bee  that  the  police  laws,  ns  well  as  the  criminal  laws,  are 
everywhere  fairly  and  uniformly  enforced.  England  as  a 
nation  acts  on  this  view,  requiring  the  police  force  in  every 

■  city  to  be  up  to  the  fixed  standard  of  capacity,  discipline, 
and  fidelity  which  she  prescribes  —  a  requirement  which  she 
enforces  not  only  by  a  vigorous  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion but  by  insisting  on  adequate  reports  to  the  central 
authority.  She  makes  the  payment  of  the  portion  of  the 
compensation  of  this  force  which  the  nation  itself  pays  de- 
pendent upon  the  force,  in  each  locality,  being  kept  up  to 
this  standard.' 

We  are  not  without  some  fear  that  we  may  be  thought 
partial  toward  England.  On  the  contrary,  no  reader  could 
be  more  delighted  than  we  should  he  if  the  comparison  could 
be  made  more  favorable  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
disagreeable  duty  to  set  forth  facts  humiliating  to  American 
pride,  but  these  facts  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 
Professor  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  —  a  careful 
Btudent  of  municipal  affairs, — referring  to  the  municipal 
Bystem  of  England,  says  "her  example  should  encourage  us 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps;  for  nowhere  else,  it  may  be  said, 
is  municipal  government,  at  the  present  time,  more  success- 
fully administered,  and  nowhere  else  are  the  tasks  it  has 

'  taken  upon  itself  to  perform  of  greater  magnitude,"" 

In  dismissing  the  municipal  reform  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
we  may  keep  in  mind  these  facts  :  (1)  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  remove  evils  which  had  arisen  under  party  govern- 
ment in  her  cities ;  (2)  that  the  remedies  she  has  applied 
have  been  in  their  nature  non-partisan,  and  have  constantly 

I  tended  to  eliminate  party  domination  ;  (3)  that  the  reformed 
system  she  has  established  has  made  it  possible  and  safe  to 


*  Man.  Home  Sale,  p.  267. 
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more  and  more  extend — and  she  has  more  and  more  extended 
— the  sphere  of  Home  Rule;  (4)  that  in  no  way,  apparently, 
has  party  or  its  methods  been  an  efficient  force  in  accom- 
plishing the  reform  —  the  strength  of  its  support  having 
been  the  non-partisan  public  opinion  of  the  people ;  (5)  that 
nominations  for  city  councillors  and  other  officers  are  now 
made  by  certificates  and  not  by  party  primaries,  and  that 
party  tests  are  not  applied  in  city  affairs  ;  (6)  that  in  every 
city  the  central  and  paramount  authority  has  been  —  and 
now  is  —  the  city  council  having  a  single  chamber,  some  of 
whose  members  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  some 
of  them  having  been  appointed  by  the  council  itself  ;  (7)  that 
these  members  having  long  terms  of  office — ranging  from 
three  to  six  years  —  are  so  classified  that  no  single  popular 
election  is  likely  to  insure  to  any  party  the  control  of  the 
council ;  (8)  that  the  council  elects  the  mayors  from  among 
its  own  members ;  (9)  that  a  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote, 
or  having  autocratic  powers,  has  been  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  reform  of  her  municipal  system  in  1835 ; 
(10)  that  practical  results  of  such  methods  have  been  to 
establish  the  best  municipal  administration  in  the  world,  and 
to  make  it  substantially  independent  of  national  party  poli- 
tics ;  (11)  that  the  English  people  find  their  municipiEd  sys- 
tem so  satisfactory  that  they  do  not  regard  it  as  likely  to  be 
fundamentally  changed,  or  now  make  any  exertions  for  such 
a  purpose. 
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CaAPTBB    Xm.  —  THE  METHODS   AND   PRACTICAL  RESULTS 
OF   MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT   IN  CONTINENTAL   EPKOPE 


Tbe  tendsncy  oF  goTernment  Id  <U  cities  generallf  democratic  or  liberal. 
Tholr  goverunietita  hara  valuable  lussona  (or  us.  Freuch  launlcipal  codes,  Elec- 
tioui  by  gcnenU  ticket.  Pcench  city  councils.  Tboy  elect  the  mayor  and  bis 
assUtants.  Fouctioos  ot  Frencb  couDclU  and  mayors.  Cbarauter  and  capacity 
of  French  councils.  (1)  Freuch  city  goveminent  compared  with  Americao. 
French  police  system.  French  schools.  Pawnahopa  and  savings  banks.  Oov- 
eniment  of  Paris.  lU  council.  Diflerenuu  between  Freuch  and  Euglinh  mu- 
nicipal systems.  Good  administration  iu  Paris.  It  bas  able  oBlcers.  Party 
politics  largely  excluded.  Skilful  persons  who  aid  the  city  officers.  Some  Illus- 
trations nt  the  results  o(  the  city  govemmeut  in  Paris.  (S)  City  government  Id 
Spain.  Ila  city  councils  elect  tbe  mayors.  (3)  City  governmenia  in  Italy,  City 
DonnciU  elect  mayors  from  their  own  body.  The  appointing  power.  Foremost 
citizens  tnke  part  in  city  government.  Some  lllnstratiuns  of  the  Italian  city  sys- 
tem. (4)  City  government  In  Austria.  Rapid  growth  of  Buda-Pesth.  City 
voancil  ot  Vienna.  Its  members  elect  the  mayor.  Executive  ciimroittee  elected 
by  council,  which  bas  great  powers.  The  municipal  system  of  Hungary.  Conn- 
cil*  elect  niayora.  (B)  City  government  Id  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  city 
councils  are  as  iu  moat  European  cities  elected  Tor  terms  oE  six  years.  Tbe  king 
(or  bis  government)  appolnle  mayor  (rom  the  council.  The  council  and  not 
mayor  has  the  appointing  power.  The  cities  of  Bctginm  have  more  party  politics 
than  those  ot  any  European  country  —  yet  less  than  those  ot  United  Slates. 
Drastic  laws  concerning  suffrage  In  Belgium,  ((i)  Tbe  municipal  system  ot  Uol- 
land  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Belgium.  (T)  The  city  government  of  Ham- 
burg. Its  council.  It  elects  a  Senate  which  chooses  the  mayor  and  administra- 
tive Bureaus.  (S)  Cities  of  Qermnny.  They  are  generally  prosperous  and  their 
guvernments  good.  Berlin  a  characteristic  city.  Its  cooncll.  It  elects  the  mayor 
aabject  toKmperor's  approval.  It  has  members  analogous  to  the  Honorary  Alder- 
men we  have  proposed.  The  city  government  is  non-parlisan,  economical,  and 
ftble.  How  private  citizens  aid  the  city  administration.  The  goTernment  effi- 
cient, and  why.  Its  educational  system.  Its  sewage  and  sanitary  systems.  Its 
methods  concerning  the  poor.  Its  linanclnl  condition.  European  city  govem- 
mania  compared  with  Amerlcaji. 

In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
government  in  recent  years  has  advanced  toward  liberty  and 
common  justice  in  no  sphere,  perhaps,  so  rapidly,  as  in  that 
ot  municipal  affairs.  In  some  particulars  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate for  a  democracy,  and  in  others  not.  In  the  municipal 
administration  of  France  and  Germany,  for  example,  we  shall 
Snd  methods  enforced  wliicli  are  more  largely  in  the  spirit  of 
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kindly  care  for  the  poor  and  humLle  than  tbe  methods  which  I 
generally  prevail  in  the  United  States;'  while,  at  the  same  J 
time,  these  nations  maintain  a  control  over  some  high  city  I 
officers  which  we  should  regard  as  unwarranted,  Neverthe-  I 
less,  in  various  particulars,  the  cities  of  continental  Europe  are  1 
allowed  a  larger  power  of  self-government  than  American  1 
cities  possess. 

In  Germany,  a  mayor  can  hardly  gain  his  place  without  J 
tbe  approval  of  the  state  executive,  and  in  France,  mayors  I 
are  in  various  ways  subordinate  to  prefects,  who  are  appointed  i 
by  the  national  government.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  [ 
even  in  these  countries,  tbe  power  of  municipal  officers  to  1 
promote  true  municipal  interests  is  so  much  impaired  by  1 
state  interference,  as  tbe  power  of  sucb  officers  to  promote  1 
such  interests  in  the  United  States  is  impaired  by  party  I 
intermeddling  and  domination.  Party  tests  for  subordinate  1 
officers  are  almost  as  completely  eliminated  in  most  of  the  j 
enlightened  cities  of  continental  Europe  aa  they  are  in  I 
English  cities. 

There  is  much  that  is  useful  to  be  learned  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  continental  cities,  especially  by  reason  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which,  as  independent  nations 
with  diverse  races  of  people,  they  have  reached  common 
conclusions. 

France  has  comprehended  the  vast  advantages  of  a  general 
municipal  code  applicable  to  all  ber  cities  and  to  all  minor 
political  divisions  under  tbe  name  of  communes  —  wbicb  seem 
to  include  sncb  minor  jurisdictions  as  would  be  called  towns  j 
and  villages  in  the  United  States.    France  has  more  than  thirty-  , 
six  thousand  of  these  communes.     In  recent  years,  the  salu-  I 
tary  effects  of  English  municipal  codes  have  attracted  the  J 
attention  of  French  statesmen,  and  they   have  apparently  J 
regarded  tbem  as  being  as  desirable  in  a  republic  as  in  ft  I 
monarchy.     In  1884,  France  repealed  numerous  municipal  f 
laws  and  enacted  a  general  municipal  code  applicable  to  berl 
communes — its  provisions  being  so  framed  that  sucb  of  them  f 
as  are  appropriate  for  all  the  communes  apply  to  all,  while  1 
1  Commona'B  Pro.  Sep.,  pp.  203-208. 
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8uch  as  are  only  fit  for  regulating  the  smaller  apply  only  to 
them.  Tliere  seem  to  be  provisions  for  several  communes 
cooperating  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.^  Thus  unity 
and  harmony  —  aside  from  Paris  —  were  given  to  the  whole 
munieipal  system  of  France;  the  need  for  special  charters 
was  avoided  ;  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  law  became  generally  applicable  to  all  the 
cities  of  France. 

Tlie  code  provided,  as  a  general  rule,  that  each  commune 
should  have  a  council  composed  of  a  single  chamber  whose 
members — varying  in  number  in  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  —  were  made  elective  at  large  ;  that  is, 
by  general  ticket  for  the  term  of  four  years,  without  classifi- 
cation of  terms,  at  separate  municipal  elections.  "  The 
French  statesmen,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "have  recognized  the 
fact  .  .  .  that  elections  by  general  ticket  secure  a  higher 
average  degree  of  character  and  ability  in  municipal  councils 
.  .  .  than  the  plan  of  one-name  districts."' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  safeguards  —  in  connection  with 
the  elections,  and  with  the  terms  of  office  —  against  party 
domination  in  French  cities  are  by  no.means  so  adequate  as 
they  are  in  English  cities  —  the  members  of  French  councils 
not  being  classified,  and  therefore  leaving  it  possible  for  a 
party  to  choose  all  members  of  the  body  at  a  single  election. 
But  we  shall  soon  see  that  civil  service  examinations  for 
filling  city  offices  —  perhaps  more  rigorously  applied  in 
French  than  in  English  cities  —  have  been  very  effective 
against  such  evils.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  France, 
in  her  laws  applicable  to  her  political  divisions  most  analo- 
gous to  American  counties,-  has  provided  for  counciU  — 
single  chambers  —  having  large  control  for  local  self-govern- 
ment.    Their  members  are  chosen  for  terms  which  clearly 

>  Wllooi'i!  Stvdy  Cily  Gov.,  p.  fiS.  Paris,  by  reason  of  1U  pecnli»r  needs  »nd 
nl&tlnna,  has  been  excepted  from  Preach  codes,  as  London  had  been  excepted 
Irom  the  earlier  EnglUb  codes. 

1  Municipal  Qovmimenl  in  Continmlal  Europe,  p.  1T3,  Tbia  volume  ol  Dr. 
Shaw's  is  a  worthy  companion  of  his  valuable  work  nn  English  mnnlclpal  goTero- 

nt.  In  eiling  it  the  letters  "  Coat."  will  be  lued  instead  of  "  Q.  B. "  to  diatln- 
I    pilshU. 
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disclose  a  purpose  of  preventing  both  sudden  changes  of  I 
policy  and  mere  party  control,  for  they  are  elected  for  a  t«nn  I 
of  six  years,  —  the  same  as  members  of  the  English  county  | 
councils,  —  and  one-half  of  them  retire  every  third  year.i 

2.  The  French  municipal  councils  choose  the  mayor  and  I 
his  assistants  or  adjuncts  from  their  own  body.  This  is  a  j 
departure  from  the  English  method  mainly  in  the  choice  by  i 
the  council  of  aasistjuita  for  the  mayor.  The  republican  J 
statesmen  of  France  seem  to  comprehend  —  as  well  eis  the  I 
statesmen  of  England  —  the  fact  that  to  elect  a  mayor  by  I 
popular  vote  is  inevitably  to  impose  upon  a  city  both  a  party-  | 
elected  mayor,  and,  in  the  main,  party  government,  and  con- 
sequently to  perpetuate  party  contention  for  city  control. 
Suffrage  in  France  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  is  in  the  j 
United  States. 

We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  election  of  mayors  by  I 
popular  vote  is  as  unknown  in  France  —  or  indeed  anywhere 
in  Europe — as  it  is  in  England.  The  mayors  in  France 
preside  in  the  councils  and  are  —  aside  from  Paris  —  the 
direct  executive  heads  of  the  municipalities.  The  French 
council  appoints  standing  committees  for  the  supervision  of  ' 
departments  and  important  subjects,  of  which  committees 
the  mayor  is  ex  officio  chairman  —  though  one  of  his  assistants, 
assigned  by  him,  may  be  the  active  chairman.  In  the  main, 
a  French  mayor,  subject  to  the  prefect,  exercises  the  appoint- 
ing power,  though  there  are  specific  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject limiting  the  mayor's  authority. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  mayor  elected  by  a  council 
from  its  own  members,  —  liable  to  be  removed  by  central  j 
authority,  required  to  have  his  appointments  approved  by  I 
the  prefect  of  his  department,  and  deprived  of  nearly  all  | 
patronage  by  the  civil  service  examinations  —  is  not  likely  [ 
to  attempt  to  play  and  cannot  play  the  partisan,  despotic 
part  of  a  party-elected  American  mayor.  As  compared  with  I 
the  English  system,  the  French  system  makes  the  mayor  J 

'  Comparalivt  AdminMrative  Laa,  Vol.  I.  p.  B77.    This  work  by  Professor  fl 
Goodnow  of  Columbia  College  il  &  Taloable  addition  to  our  governmenlAl  Ktep-  ■ 
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more  important  and  the  council  leas  important,  but  Dr.  Shaw 
Bays  that  in  both  the  council  "  is  the  central  and  important 
fact,"  anil  he  thinks  the  tendency  in  France  is  toward  the 
English  system.  Professor  Goodnow  says  that  "  in  France 
the  municipal  council  regulatfis  by  its  deliberations  the  affairs 
of  the  commune." ' 

In  expressing  a  general  view.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  "  the  munici- 
pal councils  of  Fi-ance  fairly  reflect  the  prevailing  standards 
of  personal  honesty  and  uprightness,  that  .  .  .  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  is  very  well  represented,  .  .  .  but 
that  in  tlie  present  decade  the  French  councils  have  been  leas 
eubstantial  and  responsible  bodies  than  those  of  the  large 
English  and  German  towns  (cities),  while  far  superior  in 
these  qualities  to  those  of  American  cities  of  corresponding 
size."'  Such  results  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
failure  of  the  French  code  to  authorize  Free  Voting,  to  clas- 
sify the  members  of  their  councils,  or  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers elected  by  themselves,  into  their  own  body,  which  would 
have  secured  greater  stability  and  a  better  representation  of 
the  minority. 

3.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  practical  illustrations  of  the 
superiority  of  administration  in  the  cities  of  France,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  American  cities.  So  much  of  the  mon- 
archical methods  of  France  in  regard  to  the  police  force 
remains  that  one  would  think  it  might  be  at  least  as  readily 
used,  as  is  the  police  force  of  American  cities,  by  party  man- 
agers for  party  purposes.  That  the  French  government, 
through  its  prefects,  does  sometimes  make  this  force  effec- 
tive for  party  ends  seems  to  be  beyond  question.  But  the 
admirable,  non-partisan  examinations  for  entering  it,  and  for 
promotion  in  it,  prevent  its  being  dominated  by  party  spirit, 
or  servile  to  politicians  —  save  in  rare  crises.  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  that  no  minister  has  for  many  years  attempted  "  any 
seriously  objectionable  use  of  the  Parisian  police  system  for 
improper  political  purposes."  The  police  system  was,  in 
1854,  modelled  on  that  of  London ;  and  we  may  add  that 
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the  best  features  of  the  police  system  of   New  York  ■ 
derived   from   the  same  source  a  few  years   later.     "Th< 
police  system  of  France,  as  it  exists  to-day,  ...  is  mnnnet 
from  top  to  bottom  by  officers  who  have  entered  the  service 
upon  examination  for  fitness  and  have  been  promoted  toti 
merit.   .  .  .     The  honesty  and  faithfulness  of  these  polic^fl 
men  are  matters  of  common  testimony.     The  discipline  o£a 
the  service  is  strict  and  tlie  duties  are  arduoust  while  the  paT^I 
is  exceedingly  moderate." ' 

4.  There  is  much  for  which  we  have  no  space  in  thai 
organization  and  government  of  the  police  force  of  Paris,  a 
well  as  in  that  of  London,  which  would  richly  reward  thftv 
careful  study  of  the  friends  of  municipal  reform  in  thai 
United  States.  All  the  means  by  which  an  admirable  policol 
force  has  been  secured  in  each  of  those  cities  are  available  fori 
us.  But  when  we  remember  that  despite  all  the  anxiety  aud,4 
shame  lately  caused  by  the  demonstrated  corruption  and  par-l 
tisau  tyranny  in  the  police  administration  of  New  York  City.r 
there  was  very  little  study  of  the  police  systems  of  the  best- J 
governed  cities  of  Europe,  —  nor  has  there  been  since,  —  « 
may  well  fear  that  the  reform  of  American  police  methods  I 
will  not  be  as  prompt  and  easy  as  some  sanguine  people  im-fl 
agine. 

5.  Some  matters  connected  with  the  public  school  systeml 
and  publicsavingsbanksinFrenehcitiesare  worthy  of  notice..!" 
Throughout  France  primary  instruction  is  obligatory  ancLl 
free.  School  books  and  various  appliances  needful  in  schooll 
are  gratuitously  supplied  —  and  in  parts  of  France  meals  ^ 
and  sometimes  clothes  —  for  poor  children.  "In  all  im- 
portant towns,  moreover,  one  finds  schools  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  artistic  designing  supported  by  the  municipalities, 

.  .   .   while  the  commercial  schools  .  .   .  are  found  in  every 
town  of  importance.  .  .  .     The  laws  for  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  the  schools  are  remarkably  well  enforced —  then 
ber  of  children  growing  up  uninstructed  being  less  than  ouea 
per  cent. 

"There   are   public  pawnshops  ...  in   more  than  forty-i 
1  Jfun.  Oov.  Cont.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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,  .  .  cities  and  towns  of  France,  ...  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  in  pecuniary  distress.  Savings  banks  .  .  .  are 
to  be  found  in  all  important  towns.  .  .  ."  In  1894  there 
were  of  municipal  savings  banks  and  their  branches  more 
than  two  thousand  in  all,  in  which  deposits  could  be  made. 
For  every  six  men,  women,  and  children  in  France  Ur.  Shaw 
tells  us  there  is  a  municipal  savings  bank  account,  the  aver- 
age value  of  which  exceeds  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  that,  in- 
cluding postal  savings  banks  altogether,  there  is  8  savings 
bank  account  for  every  four  and  a  half  of  all  the  people  in 
France.' 

6.  We  have  no  space,  nor  is  it  needful  for  our  purpose,  to 
attempt  any  general  exposition  of  the  complicated  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  yet  certain  parts  of  it  should  be  noted.  Paris, 
the  only  city  in  France  without  a  mayor,  is  a  yet  more  splen- 
did illustration  than  the  city  of  Washington  of  the  fact  that 
the  theory,  generally  accepted  in  the  United  States,  that 
thtre  Ciin  be  no  prosperous,  well-governed  city  without  a 
dominating  mayor,  is  quite  untenable.  Dr.  Shaw  presents 
Paris  as  the  "  typical  modern  city."  Its  successful  govern- 
ment, managed  in  the  main  by  a  city  council,  has  developed 
attractions  which,  to  the  immense  pecuniary  advantage  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  drawn  to  itself  vast  numbers  of  sojourners 
from  many  nations. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  without  any  mayor,  but  the  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  divided  between  two  officers,  —  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  the  police,  —  both  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  national  government,  as  are  also  the 
commissioners  who  govern  Washington.  One  of  these  pre- 
fects is  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  business  administration, 
and  the  other  is  at  the  head  of  police  administration,  with 
important  and  effective  relations  with  the  police  courts. 
The  alleged  necessity  of  one-man  power  in  a  city  is  as  com- 
pletely disproved  at  Paris  as  it  is  at  Washington,  or  was  at 
Rome  under  lier  two  consuls. 

Paris  has  a  city  council  with  large  discretionary  power 
over  finances  and  taxation,  and  it  indirectly  controls  most  of 
>  Jtun.  Qav.  Cant.,  ep.  122, 199-2H. 
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the  departments  of  administration  and  the  "  oonBtruction  oi 
public  works."     This   council,   a   single  chamber,  cotiBists 
of   eighty  members  elected  in  subdivisions  of   the  city  for 
the  term  of  three  years. ^     It  hardly  need  be  said  that  these 
provisions  supply  far  less  effective  safeguards  against  party  J 
interference  and  domination  than  are  supplied  by  the  Eng-a" 
lish  municipal  system.     Dr.  Shaw  thinks  this  Paris  councill 
superior  to  the  councils  of  great  American  cities,  and  thaki 
it  would  be  still  better  if  elected  on  general  ticket  for  tbe>l 
whole  city.' 

The  most  marked  differences  between  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  England  and  that  of  France  are  these  :  (1)  Under 
the  French  system  the  members  of  the  council  are  not  claa*  J 
Biiied;   (2)  it  does  not,  like  the  English  system,  provide  fori 
the  elected  members  of   the  council  appointing  additional  I 
members  into  their  own  body ;  (3)  it  provides,  as  the  Eng- 
lish system  does  not,  for  the  election  by  the  coimcil  of  sev- 
eral assistants  of  the  mayor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
(4)  the  French  system  concedes  to  the  mayor,  whom  in  both 
countries  the  council  elects,  larger  powers  than  the  English 
mayor  ia  allowed.     We  have  seen  that  the  methods  of  con- 
stituting municipal  councils  and  governing  cities  in  England 
had  largely   suppressed   party  domination   and   patronage-  J 
mongering  before  civil  service  examinations  had  been  estab-  f 
lished  in  that  country.     But  in  France,  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  seem  to  haveJ>een  the  most  efHcient  means 


>  Thii  ooancll,  In  the  main  a  le^slntire  body,  <eema  to  be  very  active — bold» 
lug  msbIodb  from  efgbty  to  ninety  times  a  year.   Wilcox's  Stud)/  City  Oov.,  p.  IM. 

^  We  cunnot,  thereture,  be  surprised  by  the  fact  tbat  efforts  have  been  recentlj 
made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  the  municipal  syalem  of  Paris.  It  la  only  a 
few  years  since  s  commitloe  o(  its  oooncil  made  n  report  npon  the  subject  vbieb 
proposed  important  cbangea.  The  new  plan  made  the  council  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  members  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  to  retire  aoaaftUf 
—  as  U  the  case  In  England — and  for  their  election  upon  general  ticket.  TiM 
propos«d  eoiUMll  was  to  elect  from  Its  o^d  membership  a  mayor  and  also  eight 
adjuneta  or  oKiscants,  which  were  Ui  form  an  eiecullve  corps  or  committee  — 
obvlonsly  a  considerable  approilmatlon  toirard  the  mnulclpal  methods  ot  En^ 
land.  Tba  appointing  power,  under  this  plan,  vaa  to  be  in  tbe  mayor  and  hli 
eEulHtnnts.  Dr.  8baw  thinks  this  scheme  indicates  the  tendency  of  Europeaa  J 
thought  OD  Ibe  subject  — a  tendency  toward  the  English  municipal  ■jit«in..ff 
Mtin.  Ooo.  Com.,  pp.  1!H9. 
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P  for  such  suppresBioii.     The   strict  examinations  in  France 

I  for  gaining  entrance  and  promotion  in  the  municipal  service 

[  have  been  the  main  source  of  its  fidelity  and  non-partisan 

t  eflSciency.* 

Dr.  Shaw  has  recently  made  a  careful  study  of  adminis- 

[  trative  methods  and  municipal  officials  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities,  and  his  conclusions  are  worth  citing.     After 

I  referring  to  occasional  interference  by  national  parties 
through  prefects '  and  to  some  bureaucratic  methods  of  roy- 
alty which  yet  survive,  he  says  that  "  it  remains  true  that 
the  execution  of  the  varied  municipal  business  of  the  French 
metropolis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  marvellously  well-trained  and 
faithful  body  of  public  servants.  .  .  .  The  popular  educa- 
tional system  of  Paris  .  .  .  furnishes  a  constant  stream  of 
suitable  applicants  for  places  in  the  various  municipal  and 
civil  services.  All  admissions  are  based  upon  appropriate 
and  impartial  examinations.  Promotions  are  made  upon 
approved  principles  within  the  ranks  ;  .  .  .  removals  from 
the  service  are  not  made  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  Political 
considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  municipal  employment. 
.  .  .  There  is  every  incentive  to  Gdelity.  .  .  .  France," 
he  says,  "might  accept  the  sway  of  a  military  dictator," 
without  breaking  up  the  administrative  force  of  Paris, 
"which  includes  policemen,  firemen,  school-teachers,  sf re et- 
deaners,  bookkeepers,  civil  engineers,  architects,  .  .  .  who 
are  altogether  out  of  polities."  It  need  not  involve  a  single 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who 
make  up  the  administrative  organization  of  Paris,  save  the 
two  prefects.* 

Paris,  he  says,  '^has  at  its  command  a  larger  and  more 

I  brilliant  array  of  engineering  and  architectural  talent  than 

I  alt  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States  can  show  "  ;  and 

>  We  bATe,  therefore,  In  the  anggeBtions  submitted  fnr  an  AmerleiD  city  goT- 
iment,  endeavored  to  profit  by  Ihe  eiperience  of  both  France  and  England. 
1 "  Nothing,"  he  declared,  "coatd  be  farther  (rom  the  truth  than  lo  assnme 
tt  the  great  poirer  Teaicd  in  the  preteoc  means  an;  looaeneaa  or  corruption  In 
thaordlnar;  administration  of  tbe  police  sy item,"    Miin.  Qov.  Cont..  p.  40. 

■  JVun.  (lov.  Cont..  pp.  29-32.    Here  we  may  see  what  is  mennt  by  takiiig  a 
«ltr  adminl«tratioii  out  of  party  politics  and  goTemiog  it  h;  public  oplaion. 
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that  many  a  small  Europeao  town  "  is  better  supplied  in  this 
respect  than  many  a  large  American  city,"^ 

Such  are  the  methods  of  municipal  administration  in  a 
republican  city  of  Europe  — no  dominating  party-elected 
mayor,  no  party  tests  for  office,  no  patronage  to  be  won  by 
party  majorities,  no  apparent  sphere  for  great  city  bosses  cx 
little  city  politicians  and  ringsters. 

7.  The  well-trained  officers  to  whom  we  have  referred  an 
aided  in  Paris  by  a  considerable  number  of  skilled  persons  of 
high  character  and  attainments  whom  the  council  selects, 
but  who  are  not  perhaps  strictly  officers,  and  who  are  aoti 
paid  salaries.  Yet  they  are  semi-officiais  who  add  great 
moral  strength,  dignity,  and  intelligence  to  the  city  admin- 
istration. They  perform  services,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  educational  affairs 
of  the  city,  which  are  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  sug- 
gested as  attainable  through  the  selection  of  honorary  mem- 
bers of  American  city  councils.  They  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  men  who  represent  the  higher  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, and  activities  of  the  city,  with  the  men  who  administer 
its  detailed  business  affairs  —  uniting  both  in  harmonious  and 
salutary  cooperation. 

8.  We  have  space  for  only  slight  suggestions  of  the  results 
which  have  naturally  sprung  from  a  government  so  ably  offi- 
cered and  so  free  from  partisan  domination.  Paris  has 
probably  the  finest  market  system  in  the  world,  and  the  beak 
managed  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  people.  Besides 
the  vast  central  market  of  about  twenty-two  acres,  the  city 
maintains  covered,  retail,  public  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  —  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  altogether.  The  concen- 
tration of  slaughtering  in  municipal  abattoirs  —  which  begaa 
in  New  York  in  1867  —  was  accomplished  iu  Paris  early  in 
the  century. 

There  is  a  system  of  savings  banks  for  the  public  school 

tbet  archiCectaral  c 

P&ris,    Anna!,  Am 

,  p.  \M.     "  It  i»  not  Strang*  thut  danger-^ 

1  la  Eurupoan  cities."     Hun.  Gov.  Coat.,M 
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I  of  Paris  ;  the  attendance  upon  the  free  instruction  for  chil- 
I  dren  between  six  and  fourt«en  years  of  age  is  compulsory ; 
books  and  other  materials  are  largely  supplied  at  the  public 
nae  ;  and  some  of  the  poor  children  are  provided  a  warm 
meal  at  the  schools ;  there  is  kindergarten  teaching  for  small 
children  ;  manual  training  and  the  rudiments  of  design  are 
a  part  of  common  school  instruction  ;  the  city  council  votea 
money  for  the  expenses  of  school  vacation  trips  of  the  chil- 
dren into  the  country. 

The   city  council  also  contributes  to  instruction  in   the 
I  sciences   and  industrial  arts  on  a  large  scale.      Under   its 
management  especial  workingmen's  libraries  in  aid  of   the 
industrial  arts  have  been   established,  and,   in   connection 
with  them,  lecture  eonrses  are  provided.     The  public  schools 
are  supplied  with  their  own  libraries,  and  certain  classes  of 
the  books  may  be  taken  away  by  the  pupils  for  reading  at 
their  homes.     Besides  these,  additional  public  libraries  are 
supported  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  enter  into  details  concerning  the  various  methods 
through  which  the  city  of  Paris  encourages  the  high  artistic 
and  scientific  instruction  which  has  greatly  helped  to  make 
it,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  city  of  the  world,  and  to 
E  millions  of  foreign  money  to  be  annually  expended 
1  within  its  borders.'     In  considering  such  facts,  illustrating  a 
^  superiority  in  so  many  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
I  whether  a  non-partisan  city  government   in   charge  of   an 
able  council  and  of  administrators  whom  no  party  controls, 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  economical  advantages,  its  benevo- 
lent purpose,  its  educational  wisdom,  or   its   guarantee   of 
public  order,  prosperity,  and  justice. 


n 

Spain  is  not  a  country  to  which  we  would  naturally  turn 

for  valuable  lessons  in  municipal  government.     Yet  she  has 

a  municipal  system  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice.     In 

,  regard  to  the  fundamental  organization  for  municipal  Home 

>  Uun.  OoB.  Cont.,  pp.  90-12T. 
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Rule,  Spain  has  reached  much  tiie  same  condusioiis  as  most 
of  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  chief  municipal 
authority  for  local  administration  is  vested  in  a  city  council 
whose  members  —  varying  in  number  from  five  to  thirty-nine 
according  to  city  population  —  are  elected  for  four  years  cm 
general  ticket,  one-half  of  them  retiring  every  alternate  year 
—  an  organization  to  some  extent  more  favorable  to  noa- 
partisan  government  than  that  of  France.  The  council 
chooses  one  of  its  own  members  to  be  alcalde  (mayor),  who 
is  its  president  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  large  Spanish  cities  the  mayor  has  several 
assistants  selected  by  the  council — analogous  to  the  assist- 
ants thus  selected  to  aid  the  mayors  in  France.  The  min<»r 
courts  of  justice  seem  to  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
Spanish  city  councils.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  a 
system  mere  partisan  control  of  city  affairs  is  made  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  most  American  cities.  No  popular 
election  of  mayor  causes  such  constant  party  contests  aa 
occur  in  American  cities. 

ni 

Italy  has  not  had  a  very  favorable  experience  for  develop- 
ing municipal  wisdom,  yet  she  can  apparently  teach  American 
states  some  lessons  they  would  do  well  to  study.  In  1889 
the  Italian  Parliament  enacted  a  municipal  code  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  and  communes  —  its  varied  provisions  being, 
in  some  of  their  appropriate  parts,  adapted  to  the  whole  range 
of  municipalities  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  Dr.  Shaw 
declares  this  code  to  be  ^^  an  excellent  example  of  clear  and 
scientific  legislation  .  .  .  ,"  —  and,  therefore,  we  may  add, 
an  invaluable  prerequisite  for  good  municipal  government, 
which  few  American  states  possess,  and  the  value  of  which 
the  people  of  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  appreciate.  This 
code  has  superseded  special  charters,  and  has  put  municipal 
government,  in  cities  of  approximate  population,  on  a  common 
basis.  For  each  of  the  jurisdictions  regulated  by  the  code 
there  are  provisions  for  a  council,  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  vary  through  five  grades,  from  fifteen  for  the 
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amnllest  to  eighty  for  the  largest.     It  would  seem  that  this 
code  lias  left  little  need  for  special  charters. 

The  merabera  of  the  Italian  councils  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  five  years  upon  general  ticket,  and  are  so  classitied 
that  one-fifth  of  their  number  is  renewed  annually  —  pro- 
visions which  give  much  experience  to  the  administration, 
and  make  a  complete  party  capture  of  the  government  at  a 
single  election  apparently  impossible.  In  the  larger  jurisdic- 
tions, the  electors  can  vote  for  only  four-fifths  of  the  memhera 
of  the  council  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  —  and  thus 
apparently  a  limited  though  very  inadequate  minority  repre- 
sented is  insured.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  council  itself 
from  among  its  own  membership  for  a  term  of  three  years. ^ 
The  council  not  only  elects  the  maj'or  from  its  own  member- 
ship, but  also  a  standing  executive  committee  composed  of 
from  two  to  eight  members,  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
city  population  —  a  committee  closely  analogous  to  the 
mayor's  adjuncts  or  assistants  in  French  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of 
them  retiring  annually.  The  mayor  presides  both  in  the 
council  and  in  the  executive  committees.  The  latter  body 
has  the  appointing  power  and  is  responsible  for  it«  doings 
to  the  full  council,  to  which  its  action  must  be  reported  for 


The  great  municipal  changes  recently  made  in  Rome  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  influenced  by  national  action  to 
make  them  fair  iUustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  new  mu- 
nicipal system,  which,  are  however,  shown  in  other  cities  —  iu 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Geuoo,  for  example.  Taking  Milan  for 
illustration,  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  it  "  has  won  the  right  to  be 
enrolled  with  the  well-administered  cities  of  the  world  "  ; 
that  its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens ;  that  its  population  has  increased  tliirty  per  cent  in 
I  the  tea  years  previous  to  1894,  while  ita  death  rate  has  been 


1  But  Id  JurisdictioD«  with  &  Imw  population  than  ten  thousaod  tbo  king,  bj 
bli  prnFectB,  nnminatM  the  niiiyor,~-)ii  supposed  dsference  En  Uia  wishes  ol  ilw 
cDUBcils.  — pprhapa  k  provldeDt  proTlalon  Biiwng  a  people  ao  poorl;  educated  as 
ouuij  ol  the  llaliam. 
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steadily  diminiBhing.      He  says  that  "in  all  the  vigorauvl 
activity  which  marks  ...  its  municipal  government  . 
the  foremost  citizens  take  the  leading  part,"  and  that  the] 
"municipal  government  of  Milan  is  said  to  have  kept  itself  ■ 
above    so    much    as    the   suspicion   of  jobbery   or   corrupt 
methods," 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  Milan,  a  similar  fact  to  that^ 
which  we  found  so  significant  in  England,'  —  the  fact  thati 
the  people  are  often  so  satisfied  with  the  nominees  for  city  1 
offices  that  they  elect  them  year  after  year  by  mere  no 
tion.  without  needing  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  J 
In  1892,  for  example,  of  44,594  registered  voters  in  Milan^J 
only  14,177  actually  voted.  Such  results  of  government  by  % 
public  opinion,  which  really  makes  the  nominations,  are  all  ,i 
the  more  remarkable  when  shown  among  two  peoples  so  very  I 
unlike  as  the  English  and  the  Italians. 

We  have  no  space  For  further  details,  but  we  may  add  thatfl 
the  measures  now  (1897)  being  taken  by  the  city  of  Napless 
for  improving  its  sanitary  condition  and  the  houses  of  the] 
people  are  among  the  largest  ever  entered  upon  by  any  city. 
Ita  complete  execution  —  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  said  I 
to  be  ^100,000,000  —  will  require  the  property,  in  whole  or  I 
in  part,  of   more   than  7000  proprietors  to  be  taken  j    th©  | 
area  of  the  improvements  includes  271  old  streets,  of  which  J 
1-14  are  to  be  abolished  entirely  and  127  are  to  be  retained  f 
and  widened  ;  about  90.000  people  are  to  be  unhoused,  and  I 
17,000  habitations  and  62  churches  are  doomed  to  be  taken.*  1 
These  facts  may  well  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  that  1 
European  cities  are  stagnant,  or  that  it  requires  a  party  I 
government    in    American    cities,   led    by   a  party-elected  f 
mayor,  in  order  to  do  great  things.      This  is  certainly  i 
courageous   and    wonderful   work  to  be    undertaken   by  i 
city   of   450,000   inhabitants,  even  when  its  government  ii 
non-partiaan  and  in  the  control  of  its  ablest  and  worthiest  J 
citizens. 
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IV 
1.  Austria  and  Hungary  are,  perliaps,  not  countries  in 
L  which  we  should  have  anticipated  striking  examples  of  mu- 
I  nicipal  growth,  jet  few  cities,  in  recent  years,  have  excelled 
[  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  in  their  development.  Dr.  SUaw  re- 
I  gards  the  changes  in  Vienna  since  1860  as  almost  rivalling 
[  those  of  Chicago,  and  as  being,  on  various  accounts,  "the 
I  world's  most  notable  example  of  a  splendidly  appointed  me- 
I  tropolis."  He  says  that  Buda-Pesth  is  now  four  or  five  times 
J  populous  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  current  century; 
I  that  it  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  any 
I  European  capital,  and  that  it  has  now  the  full  magniUcence 
I  of  a  splendid  city. 

arious  provisiona  of  the  old  aristocratic  system  of  Austria 
still  prevail  in  her  cities.  For  example,  citizens  must  he 
twenty-four  years  of  age  before  they  can  vote  in  Vienna, 
and  that  only  one  in  about  twenty-five  of  the  city  popula- 
tion possess  that  privilege.  Such  provisiona  connected  with 
such  growth  and  prosperity  show  that  universal  suffrage  and 
extreme  democratic  methods  are  at  least  not  the  sole  elements 
of  municipal  greatness. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Vienna  where  the  municipal 

voters  are  only  about  sixty  thoueand,  in  French  cities  where 

suffrage  is  almost  as  broad  as  in  American  cities,  and  in  the 

cities  of  England  where  suffrage  has  limits  near  midway 

between  these  extremes,  the  fundamental  organization  and 

I  powers  of   the  city  authorities  are  substantially  the  same. 

The   central   authority  in  Vienna  is  a  city  council  of  138 

members.     They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years ;    and 

I   one-third    of    them    retires    every   two    years  —  provisiona 

[  closely  like  those  in  English  cities,  and  which  render  strict 

[  party  government  impossible.'     The  mayor  (Burgomaster) 

I  is  chosen   by  the  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

I  Emperor,  from  its  own  members  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

He  is  the  presiding  officer  of   the  body  and  the  executive 
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head  of  the  city  adminiatration.     There  are  two  vice-Burgi 
masters  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.     The  council  alsd 
selects  the  members  of  a  small  body,  over  which  the  mayori 
presides,  in  the  nature  of   an  executive  committee.     Thu 
committee  carries  on  the  details  of  the  admiu is t ration,  select^ 
the  appointees  to  fill  the  offices,  —  which  the  council  createj 
—  and  reports  all  its  doings  to  the  council,  all  this  bein 
much  according  to  the  methods  of  the  municipal  government* 
iu  Italy.     The  executive  work  is  carried  ou  under  permaneati 
expert  officials. 

The  metliod  of  creating  the  city  council  brings  into  iti 
membership  men  of  varied  learning  and  distinction, — ei 
statesmen  of  national  and  international  repute,  —  yet  a  r 
jority  of  its  membet3  are  business  men.     The  council,  whoas] 
members    serve   without    pay,   seems    to   have   very   larg) 
authority  for  Home  Rule  without  the  need  of  much  specia 
legislation.     It  "  is  in  the  full  control  of  the  general  affairtfl 
of  the  city,  including  its  finances  and  its  plana  and  policieS|l 
.  .   .  and  it  carries  ou  its  work  through  standing  commit- 


2.    The  government  of  Hungary  has  but  an  imperfectlyl 
developed  municipal  system,  yet  lier  large  cities  have  maJ^ 
nicipal   councils   which  are    the    controlling    force    in    hei 
local  affairs.     The  councils  choose  the  mayors,  assistantfl 
and  magistrates  for  terms  of  six  years ;  these  ofBcials  i 
members  of  the  council ;  and,  aided  by  executive  cominitt«ei 
they  carry  on  the  work  of  administration.^ 


Though  Belgium  and  Holland  have  not  so  important 
municipal  lessons  for  us  as  some  other  countries  supply,  yet 
their  experience  deserves  attention.  Each  appropriate  local 
division  in  Belgium  has  its  own  elected  council,  the  numbefj 

'  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  Conl..  pp,  413-417.    11  is  an  intercBtliig  (b«  that  ibis  ai 
tocratlc  clt;  Bj-siem  ot  Vleana  provides  foe  local  control  Id  dUTerent  paru  of  i^ 
city,  which  seema  to  be  mon  democratic  than  perhaps  anything  of  llio  kind  H 
American  cillea. 

1  Sbaw'B  Jfun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  110-UT,  43CI-U9. 
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of  members  of  which  vary  from  nine  to  thirty  or  more,  in 
reference  to  population.     They  are  elected  on  general  tictet 
for  tenuB  of  six  years,  and  are  so  classified  that  one-half  of 
them  are  chosen  every  third  year — provisions  which,  like 
[  those  of  the  other  European  countries,  are  a  great  obstacle 
I  in  the  way  of  mere  party  government.     The  mayor  (Burgo- 
master) is  appointed  by  the  king  (or  in  substance  by  the 
government  of  the  day),  from  the  members  of  the  council. 
The  mayor  has  not  any  fixed  term,  and  be  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  council.     Several  assistants  of  the  mayor  are 
also  appointed  —  their  numbers  having  reference  to  popula- 
tion—  from  the  mem1>era  of  the  oouncil  for  terms  of  six 
years.     The   mayor   and   these   assistants  form  a  standing 
r  executive  board  for  supervising  municipal  work.     This  board 
[  geems  to  be  charged  with  the  local  execution  of  the  general 
[  laws,  and  in  this  particular  is  quite  unique.     The  Belgian 
I  mayor,  unlike  the  French  mayor,  does  not  exercise  the  ap- 
I  pointing  power  —  that  power  being  in   Belgium,  as  is  the 
I  ease  in  England,  exercised  by  the  council  itself.    The  Belgian 
I  Inayor  —  apparently  in  his  relation  aa  the  appointee  of  the 
}  king  —  has  authority  over  the  police,     Aa  the  king,  in  exer- 
cising Ids  appointing  power,  does  it  through  the  government 
of  the  day,  —  which  represents  the  national  party  majority,  — 
it  is  plain  that  we  have,  in  Belgium,  a  nearer  approximation 
L  than  exists  iu  any  other  European  country  to  the  despotic, 
I  party  elected  American  mayor ;    but  as  the  Belgian  mayor 
I  has  not  the  appointing  power  and  the  members  of  the  council 
have  classified  terms,  he  has  by  no  means  the  ability  of  an 
American  autocratic  mayor  to  make  himself  a  party  despot.> 


*  BalglDin  anlorces  a  »ery  drastic  wqulrement  lor  the  exercise  of  municipal 
nlfntKe.  Tbere  are  ezaminntiotii  tar  a^ccrtaiiiing  vbctlier  the  c[tiz«ii  has  tb« 
edacational  quallficHllon  required  (or  voting  —  upparentlf  a  very  just  and  salu- 
tary pnvisioD.  SiDC«  ISOS  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal  electioua 
,  K  imder  thirt;  jean  of  age,  or  unless  be  bas  been  a  resident  of  the  place  for  three 
»tra.  Certain  classes  ol  vfttera  above  thirty-five  years  at  age  are  allowed  mora 
wn  one  vote,  tbe  addlllonBl  votes  being  based  on  the  facts  ol  their  being  "  tatn- 
n<r  men,"  taxpayers  to  a  cenain  amount,  or  real  estate  owners.  Belgium  baa 
Mme  regulations  of  voting  by  the  illiterate  classes  which  might  perhapt  be 
adopted  with  advauluge  in  other  countries.  Shaw's  Jfun.  Odu.  Oonl.,  pp. 
218-2-^. 
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2.    Iq  Holland,  there  is  a  council  in  all  cities,  and  fca 
towns  of  considerable  size  —  the  number  of  the  members  of 
which  vary  with  the  population.     The  official  term  of  these 
meuibers  is  six  years,  and   they  are  no  classified  that  one- 
third  of  them  are  renewed  biennially.     The  reader  must  have] 
noticed  that  these  provisions,  with  small  variations  in  details 
are    almost   tmiversal    among   the    enlightened   nations   o£j 
Europe.     There  ia  a  property  or  taxpaying  qualification  forf 
Buflf  rage  in  Holland.     The  mayor  ^  appointed  by  the  crownl 
for  the  term  of  six  years  —  is  the  presiding  officer  of  th< 
council.      The   council   appoints   certain   assistants   of 
mayor,  who,  with  him  as  their  head,  constitute  a  sort  ofS 
executive  committee  having  charge  of  the  municipal  depart- J 
ments,  and  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal^ 
in  a  way  analogous  to  the  practice  under  the  French  system,  j" 
The  mayor  generally  holds  his  office  for  a  long  time.     AaJ 
the  representative  of  the  king,  he  controls  the  police - 
13  the  case  in  Belgium.     This  seems  to  be  a  limited  survival! 
of  that  royal  authority  which,  in  more  despotic  times,  was  ' 
general  in  the  executive  sphere  —  yet  an  authority  hardly 
greater  than  our  city-party  system  confers  upon  its  autocratic 
mayors  in  its  retrogression  toward  royal  despotism, 


VI 

The  governmental  methods  of  the  city  of  Hambui^  are  I 
especially  interesting  as  an  example  of  a  government  which,,! 
in  substance,  combines  the  powers  of  an  American  state  with  4 
those  of  a  mere  municipality. 

Though  Hamburg  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  confed- 
eration of  Germany,  it  ia  free  to  manage  its  local  affairs.  I 
The  city  is  primarily  governed  by  a  House  of  Burgesses - 
which  may  be  fitly  designated  a  council  —  of  160  membera.  j 
Eighty  members  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  equal! 
suffrages  of  the  taxpaying  citizens ;  and  this  suffrage  ap-  1 
proximates  universality.  Of  the  other  eighty  memberB,.! 
one-half  are  elected  by  the  householders  of  Hamburg,  and  I 
the  remaining  forty  are  chosen  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
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l.«pecial  electorate  made  up  of  judges,  of  certain  dignitariea 
■-of  state,  of  members  of  guilds,  and  of  corporate  bodies —  the 
I  intention  seeming  to  be  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
I  judicial  and  non-partisan  wisdom,  the  admiuistrative  experi- 
lence,  and  of  the  great  business  interests  of  the  city.  May 
I  we  not  feel  that  such  a  representation  is  a  sort  of  precedent 
'  for  Honorary  Aldermen  in  American  city  councils? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  independent  city  there 

IB  much  that  is  fundamental,  in  connection  with  its  council, 

which  confirms  the  results  of  all  European  experience.     The 

memtiers  of  the  council,  like  those  of  nearly  all  European 

councils,  are  elected  for  a  terra  of  six  years,  and  they  are 

'  «o  classified  that  one-half  of  them  are  renewed  every  third 

[  year.     Persons  who  are  elected  members  of  the  council  are 

I  required  by  law  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

From  this  point  the  government  of  Hamburg  begins  to  be 

I  more  peculiar.     The  council  elects  for  life  eighteen  members 

'  of  another  body,  which  seems  to  combine  to  some  extent  the 

functions  of  both  a  Senate  and  a  Board  of  Administrative 

Control.     We  may  call  it  a  Senate,  but  we  need  not  enter 

into  particulars  as  to  its  powers.     It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 

pose  to  say  that  this  Senate  elects  the  mayor,  whose  official 

I  term  is  two  years,  from  among  its  own  members,  and  that 

I  he  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body,  which  is  generally 

I  composed  of  the  foremost  citizens. 

The  oflBce  of  mayor  of  Hamburg  is  one  of  great  dignity, 
I  and  he  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  its  people. 
IThere  are  several  administrative  bureaus,  or  boards,  under 
l_the  direction  of  the  Senate,  with  a  senator  at  the  head  of 
I  each. 

Here  is  a  city  government  —  and  we  may,  perhaps,  say 
|.a  state  government  also  —  which  manages  its  own  affairs 
t  Auccessfully  by  methods  that  leave  little  opportunity  for 
party  rule,  and  were  plainly  intended  to  make  such  rule 
jsible.  If  we  must  think  that  too  much  is  conceded 
to  mere  property  interests  in  Hamburg,  and  that  there  is 
too  much  independence  of  popular  forces  in  her  Senate,  we 
flhould  not  forget  that  she  contended  nobly  and  successfully 
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for  municipal  Home  Role,  and  for  some  republican  principlea^  ■ 
when   wild    Indians  were   roaming  where  New  York   now 
stands.      A  comparison  of  the  senators  of  Hamburg  with 
New  York  aldermen  might  cause  statesmen  to  think  that 
the  younger  city  may  yet  learn  something  useful  from  the 
older,  while  rejecting  all  life  tenures  for  municipal  officers. 
If  Hamburg  has  solved  the  municipal  problem  by  methods 
which  seem  excessively  conservative,  they  have  saved  her 
in  the  main  from  the  scandals  and  corruptions  which  have 
discredited  the  excessively  democratic  and  partisan  methods   i 
which  have  prevailed  in  American  cities.     Much  as  we  may  | 
object  to  some  undemoci-atic  features  in  the  government  of  I 
Hamburg,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  her 
prosperity.     Previously  about  the  size  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, Hamburg  —  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  prior  to 
1890  —  seems  to  have  increased  her  population  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  Boston,  and  fuUy  twice  as  much  as  Baltimore.' 

VII 

1.  Though  Germany  has  no  municipal  code  applicable  to 
all  her  cities  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  yet  she  has  excellent  municipal  laws  which 
are  broadly  applied,  and  are  so  well  enforced  as  to  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  Professor  Commons  says,  "  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  government  of  .  .  .  German  cities  is  superior 
to  that  of  American  cities.  Public  oEBciala  are  renowned  for 
their  honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  citizens.  .  .  ."'  Dr.  Shaw  says  German  cities 
"have  grappled  with  the  new  municipal  problems  .  .  .  and 
have  solved  them  far  more  promptly  and  completely  than 
American  cities  have  done."  And  as  an  illustration,  he  says 
"the  maintenance  of  streets  in  general  is  so  much  better 
than  anything  in  America  that  comparisons  are  humiliating, 
even  .  .  .  the  Dresden  streets  being  much  superior  to  those 
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of  our  one  exceptional  city,  Washington.  .  .  ."'  "We  must 
not  attribute  this  superiority  to  a  fixed  order  and  inactive 
life  in  these  old  cities.  "Berlin,  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  has  added  as  many  actual  new  residents  as  has  Chi- 
cago— -Berlin  being  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  was 
in  1860."  Its  enterprise  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  used 
asphalt  on  its  streets  more  than  twenty  years  ago.^  "  Since 
the  war  with  France  the  whole  municipal  organization  has 
undergone  revision.  .  .  .  With  admirable  thoroughness, 
.  .  .  the  work  of  reform  has  been  carried  on  in  every 
department."" 

14^0  one,  perhaps,  of  the  GermaD  cities  is  more  characteristic 
of  all  the  others  than  Berlin ;  and  as  its  government  includes 
those  provisions  which  are  most  worthy  of  our  study  we 
shall  make  them  the  chief  subjects  of  comment.  The  work 
of  improving  the  municipal  system  began  in  Prussia  under 
a  law  of  1808,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  great 
achievement  of  statesmanship  ever  since.  Professor  Gneist* 
tells  us  that  the  financial  self-government  of  Berlin  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  council,  elected  by  its  citizens,* 
which  controls  its  affairs,  manages  it  external  relations, 
draws  up  the  ordinary  budget  for  the  year,  and  allows 
extraordinary  expenses,  thus  exercising  large  ordinance- 
making  and  Home  Riile  powers,  and  avoiding  the  need  of 
much  special  legislation.  These  powers  are  to  a  large 
extent  separated  from  those  of  administration,  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  what  Professor  Gneist  calls  the  Court  of 


^ 

^^**l 


Colouel  Waring  of  New  York  seems  lo  have  toand  street  cleaning  in  BeTlin 
high  staudards.   See  his  Report  on  Slrtel  Cleaning,  IHUT,  pp.  21-27. 
Mun.  Gov.  Com.,  pp.  2y,'),  397,  335. 
Pollard's  Sfuitjf  Mim.  Gob.,  p.  6. 

ue  macb  Indebted  to  an  anthorilatiye  article  by  thi»  eminent  ititeaman, 
given  mucb  study  to  the  city  government  of  Berlin,  pubiiBbed  in  tho 
Mitgliah  Contemporary  Rfview,  Deceml>er.  ISK4. 

~  There  is  a  property  qualification  tor  voting  in  Berlin  wbicb  ercludes  a  ronstd- 
M*ble  number  of  the  eltiienB  (rota  the  polls.  The  whole  body  o1  the  taipaylng 
eleeton  — nainberlDg  In  IStM.  according  to  Prolesior  Goeitt,  ISS.IUS— was  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  each  class  paying  one-third  ot  the  taxes  and  being 
entitled  to  elect  one-tlilrd  ot  the  members  of  the  City  Council ;  and  this  method, 
Btlll  continuing  in  BerLn,  is  analogous  to  that  wliich  b  said  to  prevail  In  Mma 
other  Qernum  cities. 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  which  for  convenience  we 
call  the  Administrative  Board.' 

The  council  elects  the   mayor  of  Berlin,  Bubject  to 
approval  of  the  king,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.     The  mayop 
is  the  ofRcial  head  both  of  the  council  and  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board,     Tlie  council  also  elects  thirty-two  aldermen, 
twelve  of  whom,  chosen  for  the  term  of  the  mayor,  are  paid  a 
salary,  and  the  rest  of  whom,  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  yeai 
sen'e  without  pay.^     Dr,  Shaw  says  the  councillors  of  Beri 
—  and  apparently  of  Prussian  cities  generally  —  are  eleci 
for  six  years,  and  that  one-third  of  the  seats  are  vacated 
refilled  every  two  years.     Professor  Gneist  tells  ua  tliat  tl 
paid  members  of  the  council  include  men  of  great  experi- 
ence and  technical  skill  in  the  various  branches  of  municipal 
administration,  and  that  the  positions  of  unpaid  members — 
positions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  we  have  proposed  for 
Honorary  Aldermen  —  are  considered  highly  honorable,  are 
sought  by  intelligent  and  distinguished  citizens,   and  that 
their   presence  in   the  board  "imparts  to  the  whole  bodjr- 
of  aldermen  that  spirit  of  manly  independence  which 
proved  most  beneficial  in  stormy  times." 

Dr.  Shaw  confirms  the  view  of  Professor  Gneist  as  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  members.^  The  effectiveness  of 
these  non-partisan  members  of  the  city  councils  deserves  our 
attention.  "Municipal  councillors,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "are  aa  a 
rule  very  excellent  citizens;  it  is  considered  a  high  honor  to  be 
elected  to  the  council.  Membership  is  a  title  of  dignity  that 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  scholars  are  usually  eager 
hold.   .  .  .     The  sentiment  toward  these  positions  is  mm 


I  Same  writers  spenk  of  tbe  membin  nf  this  Board  of  Admlnisbratlon  ss  being 
a.  board  of  maEiBtrates  Said  to  he  thirty  In  niunbor,  —  fifieon  onlj  o(  whom  are 
paid  snlaries  and  give  their  wbole  time  to  the  city.  We  need  not  enter  lala 
tbe  peculiar  relatlona  between  the  coancili  the  muyor,  and  this  board.  Pollard'a 
Man.  Oov,  (Berlin),  p.  S.  The  council,  says  Dr.  Sbaw.  appoints  assoelnlea  of  tbe 
mayor  iu  the  admlulatration,  who  are  known  aa  "  City  Magistrates."  and  have 
the  charge  of  many  details  ol  city  govemmant.  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  189T, 
p.  T3fl. 

'  Dr.  Sbnw.  writing  anbaeqaently  to  ProtesBor  Oneiit,  gpealts  ot  this  board ' 
"  magistracy  "  aa  composed  at  tblrty-foar  members.    Jfun.  Ooe.  Oonl.,  p,  317. 

"  Man.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  311,  317,  318. 
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L  the  same  in  Germuny  as  in  Greiit  Britain.   .  .  .     The  reelec- 

[  tion  of  good  councillors  term  after  term  is  common  in  both 

I  countries.   .   ,  .     The   presence  of   men   eminent   .   .    .   for 

expert  knowledge  is  another  of  the   charactehstica  of  the 

German  coaneils.  .  .  .     The  councils  form  themselves  into 

standing  committees  for  working  purposes.   .  .  .     There  are 

in  Berlin  .   .  .  about  seventy -five  •  citizen  deputies '  who  are 

I  Belected  by  the  council  for  their  fitness  to  serve  as  associates 

I  on  committees  charged  with  the  oversight  of  various  munici- 

L  pal  interests.   .   .  ."•     This  matured  method  of  non-official 

I  cooperation  in  municipal  administration  —  of  which  we  have 

I  Been  a  small  beginning  in  Boston  —  has  been  highly  salu- 

y  tsry  in  its  effects  in  Berlin  and  throughout  German  city 

I  government. 

No  American  can  fail  to  be  impressed,  if  he  is  not  humili- 
I  ated,  by  the  broad  contrast  between  the  membership  of  Ger- 
I  man  and  American  city  councila.^  If  this  difference  be  not 
I  mainly  due  to  party  rule  in  American  cities,  and  its  exclusion 
I  from  German  cities,  to  what  is  it  due?  Are  Americans 
[  inferior  to  Germans  in  capacity  and  patriotism  ? 

Professor  Gneist  tells  us  that  governments   thus   consti- 
tuted have  been  able  to  resist  party  attacks,  and  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  German  cities  in  their  own  interests.     We  can- 
not fail  to  recall  the  steady  persistence  in  laws  for  the  elec- 
tion by  English  councOs  of  members  into  their  own  body, 
I  and  we  may  perhaps  see,  in  the  value  of  these  Berlin  aldermen 
L  similarly  elected,  the  advantages  likely  to  spring  from  such 
\  Appointed  and  Honorary  Aldermen  in  American  councils  as 
L  we  have  suggested.* 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  sound,  non-partisan,  theories 
and  interests  which  prevail  in  German  cities  that,  when  a  few 
years  ago  a  new  mayor  was  needed  for  Berlin,  a  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  mayor  in  a  smaller  city  was,  by 
reason  of   his  fitness,  selected  for  the  office.     He  came  to 

I  Jfun.  Oov.  Coni.,  pp.  3ii-3ia, 

'  "  The  tendency  toward  the  dUtnut  of  Atnericfui  dt;  oouncltt  hu  become  so 
■tmng  that  In  somecltlea  the  name  'Aldermsn '  is  an  apptobriooi  tiUe."  Wllooz, 
Stadr  City  Gov.,  p.  146. 

>  &M  Ch.  Z. 
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Berlin  as  its  mayor  ;  and,  as  illustrating  the  tlignity  of  t 
mayoralty  office,  we  may  add  that  the  new  mayor  had  been 
President  of  the  National  Diet  of  Germany.  It  requires  a 
sanguine  faith  to  imagine  the  imitation  of  such  an  example 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,' 

2.  There  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  party  patronagi 
under  the  governments  of  German  cities,  for  noa-partiaa 
tests  for   oflice   are   everywhere   enforced ;    public   opinion 
requires  a  tenure  of  good  behavior  aud  efficiency ;  and  re- 
movals of  subordinates  for  party  reasons  are  nowhere  allowed.. , 
The  council  has  a  standing  committee  in  regard  to  appoint- 
ments and  removals,  which,  as  regulated  under  the  Germai 
system,  are  not  very  different  practically  from  the  methot 
under  the  English  system. 

3.  At  first,  the  German  system  seems  to  be  excessiveln 
official  —  to  separate  the  people  too  widely  from  the  goven 
ment.     But,  in  practice,  such  is  hardly  the  fact.     The  people 
of  Berlin,  tor  example,  take  a  much  larger  and  more  activi 
part  than  the  people  of  American  cities  in  the  public  admin-fl 
istration  of  city  affairs,  a  result  made  possible  and  natural 
by  the  exclusion  of  party  control.     The   members  of   thef 
couucil  not  only  take  part  in  administrative  details  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  members  of  the  English  city 
councils,  but  they  and  the  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  appoint  for  such  purposes  a  body  of  "  distinguishecS. 
citizens,"  wliom  Professor  Gneist  calls  "  select  citizens,"  t 
take  part  with  the  members  of  the  conncil  in  city  adminia-^ 
tration.     He  says  these  "  select  citizens  "  often  show  them-j 
selves  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  committee 
for  city  service.     It  is  regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  desi^fl 
nated  as  a  member  of   one  of  these  committees,  and  it  i 
held  to  he  a  sacred  duty  of  citizenship  to  serve  on  themJ 
Dr.  Shaw  says  of  Berlin  that  "  there  are  between  two  an^ 
three  thousand  citizens  who  serve  the  municipality  in  coaij 
junction   with   regularly  salaried   offlciala."     It   is   almot 

>  Mr.  Cnnhling  tells  ns  how  ranch  he  wns  Irapredsed  with  the  dlffBreno 
between  the  dignified  mayor  ot  Berlin  ahum  he  met,  aai  the  paUtldao  whom  li 
had  left  as  msjor  of  New  York  Cily.     Cili/  Oev.,  p.  38, 
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f  nnimaginable  in  a  party-governed  American  city  that  there 
lihouM  be  ao  large  and  patriotic  a  cooperation. 

In  Berlin  —  as  in  London  —  we  have  results  in  marked 
1  contrast   with    those   presented   in   American   cities   where 
V  autocratic  powers  are  given  to  party-elected  mayors.     Lead- 
I  ing  American  citizens  make  party  relations  an  excuse  for 
I  doing   very   little    for   good   city   government.      Professor 
J  Gneist   says  that   in   Berlin  the  few  political  wire-pullerB 
I  chosen  to  represent  a  party  in  a  short  time  either  assimilate 
I  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  or  "  disappear  from 
I  the  assembly,  .   .   .  and  that  the  animosities  of  pai'ty  get 
I  gradually  blurred  and  finally  blotted  out  altogether,  in  the 
I  Common  toil  of  daily  work  for  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
I  nity  "  —  significant  worda  wiiich  those  may  well  ponder  who 
r  doubt  the  power  of  cooperation  according  to  non-partisan  city 
methods  to  develop  a  spirit  whicli  will  treat  city  interests  as 
paramount  to  party  interests.     It  is  this  feeling  developed  in 
a  non-partisan  city  counod  which  helps  to  make  it  a  fit  body 
I  to  elect  aldermen  into  its  own  memliership  and  to  choose 
l-mayors.     Professor  Gneist  declares  that  the  administration 
I  of  Berlin  "  is  a  practical,  economical,  and  honest  application 
of  the   public  means."     "Municipal   financiering,  in    Ger- 
many," says  Dr.  Sbaw,  "  is  a  high  art.     It  unites  thrift  and 
minute  economy  with  broad  liberality.  .   .   .     The  German 
L  taxpayer  .  ,  .  sees   everywhere   about  him   the   beneficent 
(results  of  public  expenditures  carefully  and  wisely  made."^ 

5.    Another  result  of  this  non-partisan  system  in  Berlin 
l-deserveB  the  especial  attention  of  the  rich  residents  of  Amer- 
llcan  cities.     For  Professor  Gneist  tells  us  that  the  wealthy 
^  men  of  Berlin  not  only  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  than  others 
but  *'  that  their  personal  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity exceeds  that  of  the  small  taxpayers  ;  .   .   .  the  higher 
1  contributions  of  taxes  correspond  ...  to  the  higher  share 
personal    services    in   the   administration.  .  .   ."       The 
leglect  of  the  rich  men  iu  the  United  States  to  take  the  most 
tive  part  in  the  government  of  cities  is  as  notorious  as  it 
I  discreditable.      Is  the  explanation   to  be   found   in  the 
I  Jfun.  Oov.  Cont^  ppu  330, 3TG. 
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asBumptioD  that  the  rich  men  are  less  patriotic  in  republios  | 
than  they  are  in  mnnaroliies  ?  Or  shall  we  seek  it  in  the 
fact  that  despotic  and  corrupt  party  rule  in  American  cities 
alarms  and  repels  such  men  —  often  causing  them  to  purchase 
their  safety  by  bribing  party  leaders,  and  to  slink  from  theizr 
duties  into  degrading  inaction  ? 

6.    It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  these  views  of  a  Euro^l 
pean  statesman  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  competent  I 
American  investigator.     Dr.  Shaw  says.  "It  is  not  strangal 
that  the  American  observer  should  at  first  be  most  impressect 
by  the  splendid  efBeacy  of  German  city  governments  in  thai 
prosecution  of  public  works  and  enterprises.    This  ia  largely! 
due,  of  course,  to  the  superb  and  continuous  organization  ofl 
the  executive  administration.  .  .  .     The  city  council,  rep>l 
resenting  the  people's  will,  is  renewed  by  instalments  . 
and  nothing  like  an  abrupt  or  capricious  change  of  policy  i 
ever  probable.     Consequently  it  is  possible  to  make  lon^^v 
plans,   to   proceed   without   haste,   to    distribute    burthens^ 
through  periods  of  years,  to  consult  minute  economies,  and 
to  make  a  progress  .   .  .  which  has  more  to  show  for  every 
half-decade   than   could   be   possible   under   our   spasmodic 
American   methods,   ...      On   this   plan    the    magnificent 
public   works   of   Berlin   have   proceeded."     He   says  that 
between  1870  and  1890  "$100,000  accomplished  more  for 
the  making  of   permanent  good  streets  in  Berlin  than  ten  J 
times  this   sum   accomplished    in   New  York    in   the   i 
years,"  and  that  despite  all  the  street  improvements  sine* 
made  in  the  latter  city,  the  comparison  of  its  streets  wit^ 
those  of  Berlin  "is  only  a  little  less  painful."  .  .  .  "Nothiii 
accounts  for  this  difference  except  the  superiority  of  soun 
business  methods  in  Germany  over  wasteful,  political  methods 
in  America.      Throughout  all   Germany  the  public  works 
departments  ...  are  busy  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
their  municipalities  ..."  and  not,  we  may  add,  in  manipu-a 
lating  elections,  in  obeying  bosses,  or  in  carrying  out  thai 
orders   of   state-party  majorities  expressed  in  innumer&ble,9 
crude,  special  laws.' 

1  Jfun.  Gov.  Com.,  pp.  331-33T. 
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VIII 

1.    If  we  torn  from  material  constructionB  to  education, 
^Berlin   and   most   German   cities   can   teach   us   important 
lessons.      Berlin   maintains   not   only   public   markets,  but 
trade  schools  where  mechanics  and  artisans  are  instructed.' 
" They  have,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "made  elementary  education 
[  nniversal   and   compulsory.      They  have   introduced   much 
[  manual    training   and    physical    culture    into   their   school 
I  courses,  and   are  many   years   in   advance   of   our   Ameri- 
I  can  cities  in  adopting  the  quality  of  instruction  to  tlie  prac- 
L  tical  ends  that  common  school  education  ought  to  serve." 
"  In  addition  they  have  amply  provided  for  the  higher 
ducation.  .  .   .     German  cities  provide  trade  schools."     In 
terliu  there  are  thousands  of  "  reputable  citizens  who  are 
responsibly  and  intimately  coimected  with  the  city's  educa- 
tional system.   ...     I  am  sure,"  he  says,  "that  so  far  as 
elementary  education  is  concerned  our  American  cities  have 
more  to  learn  from  the  methods  and  results  attained  by 
German  cities  tiian  we  have  to  teach  to  them.     Our  prog- 
ress must  be  along  their  paths."*     Why  should  we  he  sur- 
irised  at  these  widely  varied  superiorities  in  German  cities 
vhen  we  consider  their  stable,  non-partisan,  business  methods, 
kihe  able  and  experienced  men  whom  their  city  system  places 
at  the  head  of  city  affairs,  and  compare  them  with  the  man- 
i^ement  of   American   cities  whose   affairs  are   constantly 
involved  in  the  fluctuations  and  corruptions  of  party  war- 
^&re,  —  every  victory  in  which  may  give  a  city  a  new  set  of 
Inexperienced,  partisan  leaders  who  constantly  seek  to  make 
liiaty  administration  useful  to  themselves  and  their  party? 

We  have  little  space  for  evidence,  more  decisive  than 
(mere  opinions,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  city  govem- 
faent  of  Berlin,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
I  Berlin  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1860, 
febeing  now  (1896)  apparently  more  populous  than  any 
|.ene  of  those  cities.     It  has  lately  constructed  a  marvellous 

'  Pullard's  S(udy  Uun.  Gov.  (Berlin),  pp,  119, 131. 
'  ilun.  Gov.  Canl;  pp.  331-3T7. 
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and  beneficent  system  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage,  — bai 
ing  abandoned  for  this  purpose  the  river  that  rims  through 
the  city,  —  and  constructed  what  Dr.  Shaw  says  ia  the  mo8t 
perfect  drainage  system  in  the  world,  through  which  sewage 
is  distributed  over  more  than  thirty-seven  square  miles  of 
municipal  farms  which  the  city  owns  —  with  admirable  sani- 
tary results,  and  a  good  prospect  that  the  whole  investmei 
will  be  profitable  even  in  a  mere  pecuniary  sense.  Ber] 
and  about  two-thirds  of  tlie  large  German  cities  sup] 
their  own  gas.  with  pecuniary  gain  to  the  consumers. 

Berlin,  like  New  York  City,  has  a  vast  tenement  house 
population ;  but  in  the  former  the  process  of  depopulating 
the  congested  districts  has  already  begun,  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  on  the  subject,  based  on  ample  investigations,  are 
said  to  be  ready  for  execution. 

Berlin  has  erected,  on  a  large  scale,  municipal  cattle  mi 
kets  which  are  under  its  control  —  a  manifest  protecti< 
both  against  unwholesome  food  and  extortionate  pri< 
The  city  has  also  provided  municipal  lodging-houses 
workhouses  in  the  execution  of  a  friendly  policy  toward 
the  destitute  and  the  unfortunate,  and  several  German 
cities  have  even  provided  a  system  of  insurance  against 
sickness.  In  a  similar  spirit  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  the  emi- 
nent success  of  the  German  cities  '^in  bringing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  best  citizens  into  active  service  ia, 
connection  with  the  administration  of  poor  relief. 

Berlin  and,  we  believe,   other  large  German  cities  hai 
established  savings  banks,  administered  by  public  authoril 
in  aid  of  the  care  and  safety  of  the  earnings  of  the  huml 
classes — the  system  of  Berlin  proriding  seventy-five 
receiving  offices  wliich  are  used  by  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  city  depositors.     For  the  same  purposes  German 
cities  seem  to  have  quite  generally  provided  municipal  pawn.^ 
shops  where  the  poor  may  seek  relief  in  times  of  distress.' 


mi-  I 


and^^^n 


>  RerarrlDR  to  sucb  benefiMnt  provliionB,  quite  beyond  the  aoope  and  obvli 

lniM)inpatiblo  wilh  l.he  condiljimg  nt  city-patty  government  in  Ihe  United  State*, 
Dr.  Slinv  aaya.  "  One  can,  vitli  Tory  little  imagination,  read  wliole  cbaiiten 
doBDCiptlTG  oi  good  Bervlce  rendered  to  the  poor  lu  timoa  ol  emer^enuy,  and  ol 
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Mr.  Pollard  tells  us  that  while  Berlin  has  poverty  it  has 
no  slums ;  that  street  cleaning  and  the  removal  of  refuse  is 
mainly  done  at  night,  that  the  city  is  better  lighted  than 
any  in  Europe  —  save  Paria — gas  being  used  as  an  aid  in 
preventing  crime,  and  that  separate  lavatories  for  males  and 
females  with  attendants  in  charge  are  e8tabli8he<l  at  suita- 
3  places  iu  the  thoroughfares  in  aid  of  cleanliness  and 
I  comfort.^ 

3.    This  larger  sphere  of  municipal  Home  Rule  in  German 
f  cities  —  as  compared  with   that  of  American   cities  —  does 
'  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  disastrous  investments.     Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us  that  the  financial  position  of  German  cities  is 
absolutely  unassailable.     Whatever  he  may  think  of  some 
details  of  German  methods,  the  great  advantages  of  eliminat- 
ing party  divisions  from  city  administration,  and  of  bringing 
able  and  worthy  men  into   the  control   of  city  affairs,  baa 
'  been  demonstrated.     The  facts  we  have  presented  seem  to 
make  it  clear:  (1)  that  local  government  in  the  continental 
I  cities  of  Europe  is  accompanied  by  a  liberal  and  sagacious 
I  treatment  of  the  poor  and  the  bumble  which  is  worthy  of 
'•our  imitation ;  (2)  that  the  sphere  and  authority  for  Home 
Rule   in   these   cities  ia   much   broader   than   in  American 
'  cities ;  (3)  that  the  men  who  hold  municipal  offices  in  con- 
tinental cities  are  as  a  rule  much  superior  to  the  men  who 
generally  hold  such  offices  in  the  United  States ;  (4)  that 
the  business  policy  of  those  cities  exhibits  more  Btatesman- 
ahip  and  business  foresiglit  than  prevails  in  American  cities ; 
(5)  that  the  establishment  of  non-partisan  councils  and  the 
selection  of  mayors  by  them  has  facilitated  the  suppression 
of  party  rule,  and  the  bringing  of  citizens  of  high  character 
and  ability  into  the  municipal  service  ;   (6)  that  the  cooperar 
I  tion  on  a  large  scale  between  municipal  officers  and  worthy 
I  and  patriotic  citizens  in  private  life,  in  aid  of  good  adminis- 
tration, IB  a  remarkable  example  of  the  good  effects  of  the 


'  fubllc  protection  *eaiii«t  the  cImb  of  sharks  who,  fn  our  AnwrlcBn  cities,  prrj 
'    ■Imoft  anrealtlptedly  upon  llie  distress  of  the  tenement  bouse  population."    .Vuti. 
Goo.  CohL,  pp.  3.11-376. 

)  PoIlAid's  Jfun.  Gov.  (BerliiO.pp.  43,  41,52. 
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i-partisan  city  system  —  and  a  cooperation  practically  im 
ble  under  tlie  city-party  Bystem. 

4.  At  tlie  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  found  that  these 
important  facts  had  been  established:    (1)  that  the  refonnfl 
in  the  English  municipal  system  had  not  been  made  by  anji 
party,  but  was  an  achievement  of  public  opinion,  and  mainly' 
for  tlie  suppression  of  abuses  which  city-party  dominationj 
had  in  the  main  caused ;    (2)  that  the  city  council  was  thi 
centre  and  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  reformed  city  govJ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain :    (3)  that  the  council,  in  everj 
city,  elects  the  mayor  and  liolds  him  to  a  salutary  responsi-J 
bility;    (4)  that  a  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote  has  beenfl 
unknown  in  the   municipal   experience   of   Great   Britain; 

(5)  that  in  the  progress  of  municipal  improvement  there, 
the  power  of  the  city  council  has  constantly  increased,  and 
that   of  party  and   patronage   has   constantly  diminished; 

(6)  that  mayors  and  councils  have  cooperated  harmoniously 
and  vigorously  for  good  city  government,  and  that  any  con- J 
siderable  change  in  the  reform  system  is  regarded  as  botl 
undesirable  and  improbable. 

5.  And  now,  after  we  have  considered  the  governmente 
of  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  continental  Europe,  we  may^ 
affirm,  as  to  them,  most  of  these  statements.     It  is  worthya 
of  notice  that  no  matter  how  different  the  people  to  whioh^ 
these  cities  belong,  how  diverse  the  forms  of  their  national 
government,  or  how  peculiar  their  developments  have  been, 
all  of  them  have  reached  in  the  main  the  same  conclusions 
on  these  points :  (1)  that  a  city  council  elected  by  the  people 
is  the  most  essential  and  important  part  of  a  good  city  gov- 
ernment; (2)  that  this  council  should  be  a  single  body; 
(3)  that  the  mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the  council,  anA 
generally  from   among  its   own  members,  rather   than   hjM 
popular  vote ;   (4)  that  the  terms  of  the  members  of  t 
council  should  be  so  classified  that  only  a  portion  of  them  — 
generally  one-third  —  will  be  elected  biennially.^ 

In  no  European  city,  under  modem  municipal  systemai 
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has  the  mayor  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  or  party 
majority  —  and  very  rarely  otherwise  chosen  than  by  the 
city  council.  It  is  only  the  party-oppressed  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  are  seeking  relief  —  as  the  degenerate 
cities  of  mediaeval  Italy  sought  it — by  the  establishment  of 
despotic  power  in  a  mayor,  which  the  monarchies  have  all 
discarded.  Every  European  nation  free  enough  to  develop 
a  good  municipal  system  has  regarded  the  establishment  of 
a  non-partisan  city  council,  the  election  of  a  mayor  by  this 
body,  and  the  suppression  of  party  rule  in  cities  as  the  three 
paramount  conditions  of  good  city  government  —  and  they 
have  in  the  main  secured  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  municipal  distinctions  of 
the  United  States  are  these:  (1)  the  failure  to  establish 
such  councils;  (2)  the  development  of  party  rule  and  the 
spoils  system  in  cities ;  (3)  the  enforcement  of  party  tests 
for  city  offices ;  (4)  the  prostitution  of  city  administration 
for  party  ends;  (5)  the  election  of  mayors  by  city-party 
majorities ;  and  (6)  a  failure  to  secure  good  or  even  tolerable 
city  government. 
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CHAPTER    XIV.  —  CONOEHNINQ  THE  EXECTION    OF    1£AX4 
AND  THEIR   POWERS   AND   FUNCTIONS 

Vsrinna  melboda  oF  electing  mayars.     European  and  American  coiDpaTei. 
Earl;  AmeTioan  mafors  appointed.    Growth  of  the  city-party  s;it«m  (or  electing 
thorn.    EogUiib  fluppression  ot  the  party  Byatem.    Origin  of  Ametican  colnlDJ*- 
sioDS.     Why  present  Atnertcan  councils  incompeteat  to  choose  mayors.     The 
mayoF  aa  the  speaker  ot  the  council.    Why  the  nev  councils  we  propose  will  be 
competeut.    Buropeaa  eiperienca  on  this  point.    A  city  mainly  a  buslncM  eoi^ 
poration.    Directors  am  Che  councils  o(  business  corpo ratio ne.    They  choose  Ih^r 
chief  executive.    Choosing  of  the  mayor  should  be  a  case  of  promotion.    Com- 
petency ot  council  for  selecting  mayor.     Need  ot  a  vice-mayor.     Hli  dul' 
Manner  in  wbluh  connclls  should  choose  Che  mayors.    Advantages  ot  bai 
council  choose  them.    Council  a  continuous  body.    True  relations  between 
and  couDclIs.    Why  mayor  shonid  be  allowed  tlie  veto  power.     Special  duti 
of  mayors.    Division  o(  appointiag  and  removlug  power  between  mayor 
council.     Foreign  experience  on  the  sohject.     The  naliooal  coiislltullon  as 
precedent  for  cities.    Three  classes  of  municipal  servants  desirable.    The  Hajot 
Service,  the  Minor  Service,  and  the  I^bor  Service  defined  and  considered.    Aa  to 
appointments  nud  removals  in  each.    Better  protection  needed  for  dty  labonn 
and  minor  otflcers.    Certain  tundamautal  prlDoiples  involved.    No  removal!  U 
pleaanTfl  to  be  allowed.    KeasoDS  for  all  removals  should  be  stated- 
Why  major's  appointments  should  require  confirmation.    Precaalioni  against 
abases  hi  connecl ion  with  appointments  and  removals.    Mayor's  power  of  remoi 
considered.    Cause  of  removal  to  be  atalod.    Right  ot  explanation  and  delei 
by  tbose  sought  to  be  removed  defined.    Limited  right  ot  appeal  to  council  (i 
mayor's  order  of  removal.    Right  to  remove  should  be  same  daring  all  parts' 
mayor's  term.    Nolieeof  Intention  to  remove.    Concerning  appeals  from 
in  the  Major  City  Service.    Removals  In  the  Minor  City  Service  and  appe: 
from.    Relation  of  mayor  to  vice-mayor  and  assistant  mayors.    The  ob]« 
mere  politicians  and  partisans  are  sure  to  make.    Concerning  the  host  met 
ot  removing  mayors. 

1.  According  to  generally  accepted  tlieoriea  there  are  bui 
two  methods  of  electing  mayors,  — one  to  hiive  them  electa 
by  the  people,  the  other  to  have  them  elected  by  the  eitjj 
council ;  and  to  these  we  shall  address  ourselvea.i 


th^T 

H 

?^  1 


1  It  would  be  poaEiible  to  provide  tor  their  election  by  the  people  subject  to  the 
conditlcn  that  it  no  candidate  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  caBt  at  the  flnt 
ballot,  the  council  should  make  a  choice  from  amitng  the  three  candidates  having 
the  most  votes;  or  to  provide  that  the  people  should  choose  the  mayor  fi 
among  the  members  ot  the  council  who  have  served  In  this  body  tor  the  twi 
three  years  immedialely  previous  to  the  eleotlon.  Each  method  would  h 
some  ail  vantages. 
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We  liare  considered  much  experience  according  to  both 
l^these  methods,  and  have  found  city  governments  so  much 
Isupertor  in  cities  where  mayors  are  selected  by  the  council 
e  quite  decisive  in  its  fiivor  if  no  collateral  considera- 
tions were  involved.     We  are  aware  of  no  well-informed 
American   who   does   not    admit    the   great   superiority   of 
municipal  government  in  European  cities  where  mayors  are 
L^hosen  by  the  city  councils. 

If  the  results  of  ex{>enence  in  European  cities  presented 
1  the  last  two  chapters  had  been  attained  in  an  equal  num- 
B'ber  of  American  cities  whose   mayors  had  been  chosen  by 
rtheir  councils,  the  reader  would  probably  regard  the  question 
las  to  the  better  method  of  electing  mayors  as  already  settled. 
2.   While  all  sensible  and  candid  voters  will  finally  decide 
Bthis  question,  quite  aside  from  national  bias,  this  element 
liaa  doubtless  strength  enough  with  many  people  to  require 
some  notice  here.     If  the  European  nations  had  conferred  au- 
tocratic powers  upon  their  mayors, — giving  them  authority 
kingly  in  its  nature,  —  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  republicans  should  attribute  such  a  policy  to  royal  and 
aristocratic  sympathies  and    precedents.     But  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  fact :  the  autocratic,  semi-roj'al  mayors  are  all 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  truly  republican  mayors, 
Rml   the   truly  representative    oity  councils,  —  with   ample 
I  Jowers  for  Home  llule  and  for  electing  mayors,  —  are  all  on 
"  e  other  side.     Strong  and  enlightened  indeed  must  have 
wen  the  public  opinion  which  has  compelled  kingdoms  and 
mpires  to  discard  much  of  the  fundamental  theory  upon 
which  their  national  governments  are  based  by  placing  the 
ihoice  of  mayors  in  the  hands  of  city  councils  elected  by  the 
jeople.     We  have  seen  that,  in  recent  years,  the  elevation  of 
municipal  administration  in  Europe  has  tended  to  make  her 
"city  governments  republican  and  democratic  in  spirit,^  while, 
in  the  United  States,  party  supremacy  —  degrading  munici- 
pal affairs  —  has  tended  to  make  her  oity  rulers  both  partisan 
tnd  despotic.    To  increase  party  power,  we  have  been  giving 
idagly  authority  to  mayors  whom  tlie  parties  and  not  the 

1  See  Chs.  Xn.  and  XIU. 
8b 
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people  elect ;  to  improve  city  government  in  the  commtn 
interest  of  the  people,  those  nations  have  denied  mayors  such 
powers  and  have  given  them  to  councils  whom  the  people  and 
not  the  parties  elect. 

3,  A  clear  illustration,  which  England  can  supply,  of  t 
cause  of  these  anomalies  will  aid  the  solution  of  the  maiq 
questions  before  us.     We  have  seen  that  before  1835  Englisl 
cities  were  despotically  ruled  by  her  great  parties  —  in  which 
royalty  was  a  mighty  force  —  and  that  to  the  service  of  these 
parties  city  interests  were  habitually  prostituted,'     We  have_ 
also  seen  that  the  reforms  tlien  made  provided  for  r 
tisau  city  councils  of  a  nature  that  rendered  party  rule  i0J 
cities  practically  impossible.      Their  councils  were  to  eleog 
the  mayors  —  and  to  elect  them  from  among  their  own  n 
bers — a  provision  which  would  obviously  greatly  increa 
both  the  non-partisan  efficiency  of  the  mayor  and  the  prestigi 
and  power  of  the  council.     No  party  under  such  provisioi^ 
could,  by  carrying  a  single  popular  election  of  a  mayor,  ge( 
control  of  the  city  administration,  or  capture  patronage  and  " 
spoils.     Non-partisan  eity  government — government  by  pub- 
lic opinion  —  was  thus  practically  established  in  England, 
and  it  has  now  been  enforced  for  more  than  sixty  years,  i 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  been  since  strengthened  by  Freafl 
Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service  Reform." 

4.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  similar  experi-j 
ence. 

The  first  city  governments  in  the  United  States  were  not9 
merely  based  on  English  precedents  —  they  were  under  Eng-J^ 
lish  charters. 8     Many  persons  have  a  theory  —  perhaps  quitefl 
generally   accepted  without   reflection  —  that   there  was   ; 
definite  and  original  American  method  of  city  govemmentjl 
a  creation  of  our  early  statesmen.    This  view  is  unwarranted. 
When  these  statesmen  did  their  original  and  noble  work  o 
creating  constitutions  for  the  nation  and  the  state,  the  mu-| 
nicipal  problems  had  not,  as  we  have  shown,  arisen  —  thn 
importance  of  mayoralty  elections  in  great  cities  was  unim<jl 
i.  >SeeCh8.  XII.  and  XUI. 
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[  aginable.'  Our  largest  municipalities  were  little  mure  than 
large  villagea  —  the  three  largest  cities  liaving  a  population 
I  of  less  than  100,000.'  The  very  limited  hivrmony  that  exists 
I  in  our  municipal  methoils  is  more  the  result  of  overpowering 
I  partisan  forces  than  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of 
I  municipal  principles. 

.  The  municipal  precedents  we  have  from  the  times  uear- 
I  est  to  our  great,  original  statesmen  suggest  the  appointment 
L  of  mayors  by  councils,  rather  than  their  election  by  the 
I  people.  The  first  mayors  of  Philadelphia  were  appointed  — 
I  sometimes  by  the  city  council.  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
I  were  first  authorized  to  elect  their  mayors  in  1839.  Until 
1  1822,  the  mayors  of  New  York  City  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  the  state  council.  Later  they  were  chosen  by 
the  aldermen.  The  New  York  constitution  of  1821  pro- 
I  vided  for  the  choice  of  mayors  by  city  councils,  and  tlie 
L  mayor  of  New  York  City  was  not  elected  by  its  voters  until 
I  1834.  In  Boston,  the  mayor  was  made  elective  by  the  people 
i  in  1822.« 

When  American  cities  began  to  be  a  considerable  political 
I  force,  their  control  was  naturally  sought  by  political  parties. 
I  As  parties  became  more  highly  organized  and  powerful,  they 
I  more  and  more  enforced  party  testa  for  city  offices,  and  used 
L  their  city  domination  to  aid  state  and  national  elections. 
[  This  waB  the  case  in  New  York  City  as  early  as  1807,  but 
I  serious  municipal  corruption  did  not  begin  until  after  mayors 
kliad  become  elective  by  popular  vote.*  The  spoils  system  had, 
\  before  1835,  become  well  developed  in  several  of  the  leading 
es.  It  was  in  1833  that  Senator  Marcy  of  New  York  made 
i  his  celebrated  declaration  in  the  national  Senate  that  "  to  the 
I  Tfictors  belong  the  spoils."  At  this  time,  party  ride  and  fierce 
I  partisan  contests  over  city  affairs  were  perhaps  about  equally 
L  the  curse  both  of  American  and  English  cities.  This  was 
I  two  years  before  England  adopted  her  great  non-partisan. 


>  9ee  Introductory  Chapter.  '  6e«  p.  6. 

■CookllDg's  Citv  Qai';  pp.  28,  29;   N.  Y.  Const.,  1821,  Art.  t;   Goodnow'a 
Comp,  Am.  Lam,  Mun,  Bomt  Rvit,  pp.  2-6  ;  Stun.  Prob.,  p.  2. 
*  1  Hammond's  Pol.  HUtory  of  Iftw  York,  pp.  336, 23B. 
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municipal  reform  law  of  1835,  which  oyertumed  party  rule 
in  her  cities.  The  main  difference  in  the  two  countries,  so 
far  as  municipalities  were  concerned,  was  that  while  city 
governments  were  much  in  the  same  way  dominated  in  both 
by  national  parties,  there  was  in  England  a  non-partisan, 
public  opinion  which  demanded,  and  soon  established,  a  non- 
partisan, municipal  system,  while  there  was  a  much  less 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  United 
States  —  a  fact  which  Professor  Goodnow  recognizes. 

From  1835,  the  municipal  ways  of  the  two  countries  beg^ 
to  diverge  from  each  other,  the  one  under  the  guidance  of 
public  opinion  —  which  the  English  reform  law  of  that  year 
intrenched  —  and  the  other  under  the  control  of  party  opin- 
ion, which  steadily  tended  to  become  despotic  in  American 
municipalities.^  We  have  referred  to  various  attempts  to 
restrain  this  tendency,^  and  are  now  ready  to  deal  with  it 
directly  on  the  basis  of  principle,  so  far  as  the  mayor  is 
concerned. 

6.  As  England  was  resolved  to  suppress  party  despotism 
in  her  cities,  she  made  her  mayors  elective  by  her  city  coun- 
cils rather  than  by  popular  vote.  For  she  saw  that  a  popu- 
lar election  of  the  mayor  would  inevitably  be  his  election  by 
a  party  majority,  and  would  perpetuate  city-party  govern- 
ment —  facts  which  we  have  considered  on  the  basis  both  of 
facts  and  principle.  This  non-partisan  policy  of  England 
has  naturally  led  to  a  large  appointing  and  removing  power 
in  the  council,  and  the  requirement  that  the  mayor  himself 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  its  own  members. 

7.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  American  system  of 
municipal  commissions  had  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  check 
the  power  of  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular  vote  —  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system.  In  1857,  when,  we  believe,  the 
first  police  commission  was  created,  the  Democratic  mayor. 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  was  such  a  mayor,  and  he  had 
control  of  its  police  force.     The  most  non-partisan  and  en- 

1  Mun.  Home  Rule,  p.  8. 

3  Among  them,  Civil  Service  Refonn,  Ballot  Reform,  Free  Nominations,  Free 
Voting,  and  Minority  Representation. 
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lightened  sentiment  wished  to  limit  his  power  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  now  opposes  the  autocratic  mayoralty  system. 
The  partisan  Republicans  wished  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
for  very  different  reasons.  They  desired  for  themselves 
the  police  patronage  of  tlie  mayor.  From  this  commission, 
the  system  of  bi-partisau  commissions  seems  to  have  been 
developed.  The  inoreasing  power  of  an  enlightened  publio 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  representation  of  both  parties 
upon  the  commissions.  The  evils  of  bi-partisan  commissions 
—  great  as  they  are — are  probably  much  less  than  would 
arise  under  commissions  composed  of  active  adherents  of  a 
single  party. 

Parties  are  not  utterly  hostile  to  bi-partisan  commissions, 
for  under  them,  they  can  grasp  and  share  all  the  patronage 
and  spoils.  Yet  Tammany  and  all  bosses  and  unscrupulous 
politicians  —  when  they  are  themselves  in  majority  —  greatly 
prefer  autocratic  mayors  to  bi-partisan  commissions  —  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tliey  prefer  the  whole  patronage  and 
spoils  to  half  of  them. 

8.  Tammany  and  the  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoils- 
men were  therefore  delighted  to  welcome  the  recent  theory 
of  autocratic  mayors.  —  a  new  birth  from  municipal  despair. 
It  was  something  like  a  reversion  to  party  despotism  under 
Mayor  Wood,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  intrench  their 
system  of  municipal  government,  and  make  party  rule  per- 
manent. It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  idealize  the 
virtues  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty,  and  unite  in  augmenting 
its  powers  —  under  the  new  charter  for  the  Greater  New 
York.  But  nothing  in  our  municipal  history  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  the  zealots  for  this  recent  theory  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  such  a  glamour  over  the  subject  that 
many  non-partisans  and  independent  voters  have  been  de- 
luded and  misled  until  they  have  come  to  regard  autocratic 
mayors  as  effective  agencies  for  municipal  reform, 

From  this  review  of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  autocratio 
mayors  elected  by  a  popular  party  vote  are  not  an  original 
or  salutary  outgrowth  of  republican  principles,  but  are  an 
illegitimate  result  of  party  usurpation  and  despotism  which 
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strong  J  tends  to  degtwie  and  perpetumte  party  goyenunent 
in  cities. 

U 

L  It  shonld  be  said,  withoatliesitatioii,  that  such  city  coun- 
cils as  American  cities  have  recently  had,  bodies  in  which 
little  more  than  parties  and  facticms  have  been  represented, 
wonld  not  be  fit  bodies  for  choosing  mayors.  But  the  pro- 
posed new  councils  are  very  different  bodies.  In  them  all 
the  great  interests  and  sentiments  of  importance,  as  well  as 
all  parties,  may  be  fairly  represented.  Their  members  are 
to  have  long,  classified  terms  of  o£Eice.  A  large  majority  of 
them,  when  called  upon  to  elect  a  mayor,  will  have  senred  a 
long  time  in  the  council — some  for  nearly  six  years,  some  for 
nearly  four  years,  others  for  more  than  two  years.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  body  of  great  experience,  apparently  well 
qualified  for  such  an  election.  The  great  question  is  this : 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  mayor  himself  elected  by 
this  body  rather  than  by  the  majority  of  a  party  ? 

The  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  will,  apparently, 
depend  largely  on  the  answer  the  reader  would  give  this 
further  question :  Does  he  wish  to  perpetuate  party  govern- 
ment in  cities,  or  does  he  wish  to  suppress  it  ?  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  council  thus  constituted  could  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  mere  party  zealot  for  mayor,  or  that  it  should 
fail  to  choose  one  who,  like  itself,  could  be  representative 
of  public  opinion,  especially  as  much  more  than  a  mere 
majority  of  votes  is  to  be  required  for  his  election.  On  the 
score  of  capacity  to  make  a  wise  selection  for  mayor,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  those  who  have  served  several  years 
together  in  the  council  are  most  competent  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  their  fellow-members. 

The  mayor  is  to  be  the  presiding  oflScer,  the  speaker,  of  the 
council.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  will  have  large  authority 
in  regard  to  its  proceedings  and  committees.  Now,  it  is  a 
conspicuous  and  suggestive  fact,  based  on  vast  experience, 
that  legislative  bodies  generally,  indeed  almost  universally 
select  the  most  able  and  honorable  among  their  members  for 
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wir  presiding  oificera.  Their  pride  and  self-respect,  not 
leas  than  their  duty,  prompt  this.' 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  uotice  that  it  has  been  within  the 
period  since  mayors  have  been  elected  by  the  people  that  the 
greater  nmiiicipal  abuses  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  the  cities  of  England,  and  in  European 
cities  generally,  within  the  same  period  —  while  mayors  have 
been  elected  by  city  councils  —  the  greatest  municipal  abuses 
have  been  suppressed.^ 

3.  In  favoring  the  election  of  mayors  by  the  councils,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  stand  on  theory  or  the  experience  of  American 
cities  alone.  The  uniform  experience  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  in  the  more  than  three  hundred  cities  of  England,  — 
the  nation  of  our  race  whose  government  is  most  similar  to 
our  own, — proves,  not  only  that  this  method  of  election  ia 
generally  salutary,  but  that  there  are  neither  practical  diffi- 
culties nor  evil  results  from  its  enforcement.  This  experi- 
ence is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the  enlightened  cities  of 
continental  Europe.^ 

'  There  is  nothing  in  the  election  ol  an  executlTo  oSlfor  by  n  legialative  body 
which  ig  open  lo  either  a  practical  or  a  constitutioual  objectbo.  Two  presidents 
ot  the  United  States  have  been  elected  b;  Congress.  IF  it  be  said  that  oI  late  the 
choice  of  United  States  senators  baa  in  many  cases  t>een  nneatisFactory,  it  can  he 
OBBtly  shown  that  the  abuaes  developed  have  had  their  origin  in  Ibe  partiaao 
methods  wlilch  control  the  election  of  members  o[  the  legi.slatDro,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  not  In  Ibe  election  ot  saaatora  by  the  people,  but  in  Ihe 
SDppression  of  the  spoils  system,  and  In  the  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Toting 
which  will  secure  a  jusl  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislatures  and  not  ol 
parties  merely, 

*  It  may  lie  said,  in  the  way  of  objection  on  the  basis  of  principle,  that,  it  the 
oonncils  should  elect  mayors,  legislatures  should  elect  governors,  and  Congress 
should  elect  presidents.  There  is  a  superficial  plausibility  In  this  statement,  bat 
ita  lack  of  force  as  bd  argument  is  easily  shown.  (1)  City  goyeroment  deals 
■D^nly  with  business  and  administration.  Congress  and  legislatures  mainly  with 
political  piinciples  and  party  issues ;  (2)  Ibe  latter  bodies  are  Qt  spheres  for  party 
action,  while  tbe  cities  are  not;  (3)  the  difference  between  the  two  spheres  of 
action  is  BO  great  as  to  require  that  city  councils  should  be  single  chambers,  wbile 
Congress  and  legislatures  sbould  be  bi-cameral  bodies.  Besides,  the  supporters 
ot  autocratic  mayors  and  perfnnctory  conncils  can  hardly  urge  such  arguments 
with  consistency,  for  American  constitutions  slloif  no  autocratic  presideola  or 
KOTemors,  no  appointments  at  their  mere  pleasDre,  but  requires  all  important 
nominations  to  be  conflrmed  by  tbe  aenates,  which  an  the  stale  and  natloDSl 
oouncllB. 

»  See  Chs.  XU.  and  XIIL 
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illed.     The  tilling  of  a  mayorftlty  in  as  fit  a  case  for 

such  a  promotion  as  the  filling  of  a  presidency  of  a  bank  or 

of  a  trust  company ;  and  one  is  as  properly  the  act  of  a  city 

council  as  the  other  is  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors. 

But  for  the  perverted  control  of  our  municipal  corporations 

for  party  ends  —  rather  than  for  business  ends  —  and  the 

partisan  blindness  of  American  politicians,  \re,  like  all  the 

iher  enlightened  people,  would  so  regard  the  matter. 

5.   The  more  we  consider  the  constitution,  powers,  and 

ictions  of  the  council,  the  clearer  its  capacity  and  fitness 

choosing  the  mayor  appear.     It  is  to  be  composed  of  the 

it  citizens  that  can  be  placed  in  its  membership  by  methods 

of  election   the   most  favorable  to  the  choice  of  able  and 

worthy  men  who   will   fairly  represent   all   city   interests. 

Their  six  and  four  years'  terms  of  office  will  give  them  an 

olBcial  experience  long  enough  to  enable  tliem  to  understand 

both  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  the  needs  of  all  its 

Idepartments.  Who  so  well  as  the  members  of  the  council 
0BI1  know  the  member  of  their  owd  body  most  fit  to  be  their 
ppeaker  and  the  mayor?  If  we  comprehend  the  powers  to 
be  conferred  on  the  council,  it  will  seem  unnatural  to  doubt 
■leir  capacity  for  choosing  a  mayor. 
I  Let  us  glance  at  them.  The  legislative  powers  now  dis- 
Iributed  among  many  commissions  and  boards  are,  with  small 
■Kceptions,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  council ;  to  them  are  to 
le  added  much  larger  legislative  powers  for  municipal  Home 
Bnle  ;  in  the  exercise  of  these  legislative  powers  the  council 
is  to  consider  all  bills  affecting  the  city  before  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  legislature ;  the  council  —  we  hope  —  is  to  choose 
members  of  the  state  senate  who  are  to  specially  represent 
the  large  policy  and  the  interests  of  the  city  ;  the  council  is 
to  delimit  the  departments  and  bureaus  and  define  the  powers 
id  duties  of  all  the  officers  —  in  conformity  to  the  charter. 
!  powers  given  by  law  to  the  mayor  himself,  so  far  as  they 
not  definite  and  specific,  may  be  affected  by  this  action  of 
the  council ;  the  vast  authority  of  determining  the  measure 
and  disposition  of  the  city's  expenditures  and  of  fixing  the 
salaries  of  its  official  servants  wUl  belong  to  the  city  council 
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—  save  as  qualified  by  the  mayor's  veto  ;  it  will  be  the  higl 
function  of  the  council  to  frame  aU  city  ordinances  ;  through 
its  committees,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  investigate  all  city  abuses 

—  including  those  in  the  mayor's  own  department  —  as  Con- 
gress investigates  abuses  under  the  president ;  all  the  higher, 
appointments  by  the  mayor  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of' 
the  council ;  it  will  have  a  responsible  part  in  connection 
with  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  the  mayor  and  all  the 
principal  officers  of  the  city  ;  all  the  doings  of  the  city  will 
be  witliin  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  debates  and  the 
of  the  council. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  body  having  such  large  and  esseul 
powers  must  — rather  than  the  mayor  —  be  looked  upon 
the  paramount  municipal  authority,  which  most  guides 
policy  of  the  city,  and  is  most  responsible  for  its  good  gov- 
ernment— and  such  is  the  view  of  our  best  municipal  authoi 
ties.' 

It  is  the  continuous,  ataUe  council,  representing  the  peopl 
and  public  opinion, — and  not  the  mayor  representing  first  one 
party  and  then  anotlier,  —  which  by  its  constant  policy  must 
uphold  the  just  claims  of  the  city  against  the  state  and  the 
nation,  which  must  cause  the  city  to  maintain  an  enlightened 
and  consistent  attitude  toward  its  own  interests  and  honor, 
as  well  as  toward  the  great  forces  of  charity,  morality,  eduo*- 
tion,  and  religion. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  think  that  a  council  compete) 
for  such  functions  —  or  trusted  by  any  city  with  them 
not  be  a  competent  body  for  choosing  a  mayor.' 

I  Ooodnon's  Mtm.  Prob.,  p.  308;  Sbaw's  Utin.  Qns.  O.  B..  pp.  f!3,  63;  and 
a  thongbtlal  paper  by  Frank  M.  LoomJs  of  Buffalo.  Procttdingi  of  Lou.  Cong.\ 
etc.,  189T,  p.  112. 

^  It  Is  desirsble  thnt  the  council  should  aUo  choose  an  assistant  mayor,  or 
better  designated  a  vice-mayor,  to  take  tbe  mayor's  place  when  he  Is  not  able  V> 
act,  and  to  till  ll  when  vacant  until  a  Bucce&90T  shall  be  elected,  tbe  election  to 
be  subject  to  tbe  same  conditions  we  shall  suggest  as  to  chousing  a  mayor.  Tbere 
might  bo  an  advantage  in  baviog  more  than  one  vice-mayor  in  very  large  dtlea. 
We  have  leen  that  majors  in  the  continental  cities  of  Europe  have  Mverftl 
assintanta.  A  true  vice-nmyor  wogtd  be  hardly  more  a  mayor's  aanistant  than  ft 
vice-president  is  a  president's  asntatant,  or  n  tlentenanl-governor  is  a  governor' 
OMLBtaut.  There  may  be  occasions  oF  danbt  nt  exigency  when  the  eiislonoa 
of   a  vicG-mayor  would   avoid  mischievous   uncertainty  and  wrangling.      '~ 
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Aa  it  is  probable  that  the  most  potent  and  vicious 
Suences  which  may  affect  the  members  of  the  council  in 
leir  choice  of  a  mayor  will  have  their  origin  and  strength 
outside  of  the  body,  —  in  parties,  factions,  and  mercenary 
combinations, —opportunities  for  success  by  suddenly  bring- 
ing forward  their  favorites  and  influencing  their  election 
should  be  excluded  to  the  utmost.  To  this  end  a  formal 
eertiiicate  of  nomination,  to  be  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  council  and  made  a  part  of  its  public  records,  should  be 
required  to  be  made  as  to  each  candidate  in  order  to  make 
his  nomination  for  mayor  valid.  These  nominations  by  cer- 
tificate should  be  made  publicly  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  a 
candidate  can  be  voted  for  as  mayor  —  so  as  to  give  ample 
time  for  public  opinion  to  make  itself  effective.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  council  should  be  required  to  have  his  vote  re- 
>4!orded  on  the  election  of  a  mayor. 

7.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
■qoirement  that  all  mayors  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  council  to  bring  able  men  of  honorable  ambi- 
tion into  this  body.  We  may  here  add  that  it  ^vill  also 
greatly  limit  the  sphere  and  facility  of  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  choice  of  mayors  —  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason 
of  the  requirements  that  every  mayoralty  candidate  must 
have  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  council.  Who  will  say 
that  the  man  who  has  not  patriotism  enough  to  render  tliis 
service  for  the  public  is  fit  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  his  city?  Who  will  believe  that  the  member  of  the  coun- 
lil  who  has  not  capacity  and  fidelity  enough  to  have  made 
good  record  in  the  council  can  ever  be  elected  mayor  by  the 
pt«8  of  his  fellow-members? 


Ight  be  made  cbilnnan  of  a  princtpat  eommltt«e,  wbich  wotUd  ^ve  hlin  a, 
e  experience  in  admin istratioD.  Hla  term  of  office  ahonld  be  three  years,  a 
ir  longer  thau  that  ol  tbe  mayor,  bo  that  the  election  of  both  vfU  not  occDr  at 
same  time.  The  vice-mByor  would  remain  to  net  peuding  any  delay  In  the 
election  of  a  mayor.  Before  condemning  a  vice-mayor  on  the  Bcore  of  novelty, 
.Ve  bope  the  reader  will  coDsidec  what  is  Hub«eqaeiit1y  said  on  the  subject,  Con- 
la  declares  by  law  who  shall  be  president  when  neither  the  prealdent  nor  tbe 
le-preBideut  Is  arailable. 
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III 

If  from  the  principles  involved  in  the  election  of  mayoq 
by  councils  we  turn  to  some  of  ita  incidental  effects,  they  \ 
be  found  important, 

(1}  It  13  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  vast  expenditure  c 
money  and  time,  and  much  intrigue  and  vicious  maiiipul 
tion  incident  to  his  popular  election,  would  be  avoided.     I^ 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  councils  elected  tlu 
mayors,  the  vicious  and  needless  partisan  organizations  in' 
cities  which  do  most  to  degrade  their  politics,  and  which 
thrive  on  managing  nominations  and  elections,  could  long 
maintain  themselves  —  whether,  indeed,  the  party  system  for 
managing  city  affairs  could  long  survive.    If  mayoralty  elec- 
tions generally  involved  contests  of  principle,  so  that  their 
influence  was  educational  and  morally  elevating,  the  larj 
sum  of  money  which  they  cost  would  not  be  too  much  t 
pay  for  them ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  mayoralty  elections,  with  the  party  action  which  pre 
cedes  and  follows  them,  are  not  as  a  whole  demoralizing;! 
We  have  seen  what  degrading  influences  and  vast  ( 
money  are  used  for  buying  nominations,  coercing  and  brib-fl 
ing  voters,  and  hustling  them  to  the  polls.' 

(2)  The  election  of  the  mayor  by  the  council  seems  likeljj 
to  promote  a  harmonious  and  vigorous  cooperation  betweei 
the  two  authorities;  yet,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  mayoi 
will  have  ample  power  for  protecting  his  department  an^ 
making  his  authority  salutary  and  effective.  He  ' 
fact  stand  as  the  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  council, 
whose  support  he  will  naturally  have  in  his  efforts  for  car>1 
rying  it  into  effect.  It  would  result  from  this  that  city 
government  would  be  one  of  harmony  and  great  strength 
for  resisting  vicious  combinations,  and  carrying  a  compre- 
hensive practical  policy  into  effect.  Through  such  an  ofs 
ganization,  English  and  continental  cities  have  been  ablfl 
to  achieve  those  noble  works  which,  as  we  have  seen,  art 
on  a  scale  so  much  larger  than  anything  of  the  kind  whibl 
1  Cha.  IV.,  v.,  ftDd  VI. 
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been  yet  attempted  in  the  United  States.  In  every 
crisis  the  mayor  would  have  the  council  behind  him  to 
give  him  courage,  wisdom,  and  strength ;  nevertheless  his 
veto  power  and  his  authority  over  appointments  and  re- 
movals would  cause  his  office  to  be  one  of  great  influence 
and  dignity.  To  make  the  mayor  and  the  council  equal 
and  rivals  is  to  enfeeble  the  government  and  to  place  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  boss,  the  politicians,  and  the  corruptionists. 
We  have  seen  how  different  are  likely  to  be  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  a  continuous,'  non-partisan  council  from  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  inexperienced  mayor,  who  has  been 
lUddenly  borne  to  his  place  on  the  waves  of  a  city-party 
election,  in  which  probably  some  irrelevant  issues  of  national 
ilitics  may  have  been  decisive.  He  brings  in  an  element 
vicious  contention  and  weakness  unknown  in  the  city 
councils  of  other  enlightened  nations.  "  Municipal  govern- 
ments elsewhere  than  the  United  States,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  after  having  constituted  a  ruUng  body,  do  not  erect  a  sepa- 
rate one-man  power  and  give  it  the  means  to  obstruct.  .  .  . 
The  embarrassments  and  opportunities  growing  out  of  this 
divided  responsibility  are  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  city  government  in  the  United 
Itates."  " 

IV 

1.   Wb  have  seen  that  it  is  the  duty  and  practice  of 

Songress    and    legislatures    to    investigate    through    their 

committees  and  report  upon   the  doings  of   the  executive 

departments  —  even  those  of  presidents  and  governors.     It 

should  be  the  duty  of  city  councils  to  discharge  analogous 

^functions  in  regard  to  mayors  as  well  as  all  city  depart- 

lents.     As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 

"io  impeach  and  bring  to  trial  a  delinquent  president,  so  it 

should  be  the  duty  of  a  city  council  to  have  an  appropri- 

'  The  reader  Is  asked  to  keep  in  miod  the  fact  that  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  llie  members  of  the  counctl  are  to  be  (^hose□  at  an;  one  electloo,  so  that  It  la 
leeallf  a  oantinuDus  body,  the  ndvautagea  ol  wtiicli  are  ivij  great.  See  Chs. 
XII.  and  Xttl. 

*  Jfun.  Oov.  Q.  B.,  pp.  62,  63. 
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ate  part  iu  iiupeacliiiig  and  bringing  to  trial  a  delinqiu 
mayor.  The  theory  that  a  mayor  may  do  as  he  pleaseEi, 
unless  his  party  arraigns  him,  and  that  be  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  no  city  authority,  but  only  to  the  courts,  for  statu- 
tory crimes,  or  to  the  governor,  is  as  repugnant  to  all  the 
analogies  and  conditions  of  public  safety  as  it  is  to  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  republican  government.  It 
could  hardly  find  acceptance  among  an  enlightened  people 
whose  views  of  city  government  bad  not  been  distorted  by 
habits  of  thought  born  of  desperate  municipal  conditions 
and  perverted  party  conceptions. 

The  irresponsible  power  allowed  to  mayors  and  the  dei 
of  essential  powers  to  councils  have  not  only  impaired 
mayor's  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people  and  made  that 
to  party  and  the  boss  controlling,  but  have  caused  city 
parties  and  their  managers  to  become  more  and  more  law- 
less and  tyrannical.  The  politician  class  and  the  rest  c^^ 
the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  separated  —  falling'.; 
more  and  more  into  diverging  grades  of  municipal  civil 
tion,  under  which  the  mayor  is  a  despot  under  the  laws,  ai 
the  boss  is  a  despot  outside  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

2.    If  we  really  desire  that  our  mayors  should  have  aul 
cratic  powers,  they  may  as  easily  be  given  them  when  eleol 
by  the  council  as  when  they  are  elected  by  popular  vol 
All   that  would   be   needed   would  be  these  words  at 
beginning  of  the  state  code  for  the  government  of  citiesj 
"All   the   municipal    authority   herein    conferred    shall 
vested  in  the  respective  mayors  of  the  cities  of  this  state.' 
In  contrast  with  such  a  municipal  theory,  we  may  pli 
the  theory  upon  which  the  national  constitution  is  based! 
The  first  words  of  the  first  article  of  this  constitution  are' 
these :  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  .  .  ."  which  is  the  national 
council.      If  for  the  last  six  of  those  words  we  substitui 
these  other  three  words,   "the   city  councils,"  the  clai 
thus   amended,   might  be   wisely  made   the  first  words 
every  state  municipal  code. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  complete  and  absolute  separation 
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lative  from  executive  power.  Under  the  national 
oonstitution,  the  president  exeroises  legislative  authority 
whenever  he  vetoes  a  bill,  and  the  Senate  exertiisea  execu- 
tive authority  whenever  it  confirms  a  nomination  by  the 
president.  We  cannot,  therefore,  settle  the  question  whether 
a  given  power  should  go  to  the  mayor,  or  to  the  council,  by 
merely  deciding  whether  it  is,  in  its  nature,  a  legislative 
power  or  an  executive  power ;  for  there  are  some  other 
matters  to  be  considered,  and  especially  the  relations  of 
these  powers  to  parties.' 


am 


The  question  whether  mayors  should  be  allowed  a  veto 
power  —  substantially  such  as  belongs  to  the  president  and 
governors  —  is  one  of  importance.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  mayors,  as  well  as 
presidents  or  governors,  should  not  have  this  power.  It 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  power  for  obstruction.  It  is 
really  a  power  which  tends  to  secure  careful  deliberation 
and  large  majorities.  It  is  all  the  more  useful  when  legis- 
lative bodies,  as  is  the  case  with  our  councils,  are  to  consist 
of  only  a  single  chamber.  The  possession  of  this  power 
would  certainly  be  an  addition  to  the  legitimate  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  mayor's  office  which  is  desirable,  making 
it  more  attractive  to  men  of  high  character  and  honorable 
ambition.      The  usual  veto  authority  in  the  mayor  would 

ve  him  a  voting  power,  against  a  measure,  equal  to  the 
of  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  council. 

4.    It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  mayor,  as  the  chief  executive 


Wc  attach  more  ImpoKance  to  these  relations  than  ia  apparently  attributed 
to  them  b;  Professor  Gnodno^r.  Man,  Prob.,  pp,  186, 1ST.  While  a  president  and 
B  goremor  must  stand  as  the  eipressioa  ot  a  political  policy,  a  mayor's  posiEioD 
tu  this  regard  ts  very  different.  He  cannol,  as  we  have  seen,  legitimately  repro- 
nent  one  party  more  than  another.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Gooduotr  says,  that, 
in  a  limited  way,  the  mayor  represents  or  acta  for  the  stale,  but  )d  a  much  more 
direct  and  largor  nay,  be  representa  the  city.  U.  by  reason  of  the  former  T«pre- 
sentatiOD,  be  sboulil  lie  treated  as  a  political  ofBcer  and  be  elected  by  a  party 
vote,  the  same  reasooiug  would  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  cblet  ot  police  but 
to  all  policemen.  Tliey  all  largely  act  as  ageuta  of  the  state  —  more  largely  and 
dlreetlj'  so  tbui  the  mayor. 
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officer  in  a  city  and  its  the  Lead  of  the  executive  departments, 
to  stand  for  their  legal  rights  and  to  insist  on  their  being 
allowed  to  exercise  the  special  powers  conferred  by  the  laws. 
As  the  head  of  the  executive  administration,  he  should  have 
a  special  care  that  official  duties  are  fairly  apportioned  to 
each  executive  oflicer.  that  salaries  are  reasonable,  that  good 
appointments  are  made,  that  promotions  and  removals  are 
for  just  causes,  that  discipline  is  adequate,  that  executive 
methods  are  harmonious  and  effective,  that  responsibility  is 
fairly  awarded,  that  praise  and  blame  are  justly  bestowed 
among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  city,^  It  will  also 
be  among  the  duties  of  the  mayor  to  be  active  for  bringing 
the  whole  body  of  the  municipal  servants  into  harmonioi 
vigorous,  and  economical  cooperation ;  to  expose,  and 
hia  utmost  to  bring  to  judgment,  all  malfeasance  in  offii 
to  insist  on  ordinances  being  enforced;  to  withstand 
aggressions  by  the  council  upon  the  functions  of  the  execi 
tive;  to  insist  on  justice  to  all  executive  subordinates; 
suggest  wise  measures  of  policy  ;  to  give  warning  of  impend' 
ing  dangers  affecting  the  city  —  explaining  such  matters  ia 
his  annual  messages  to  the  council,  and  gi'ving  clear  and  full 
expositions  of  city  affairs  and  interests.  These  are  high 
and  far-reaching  functions  —  inviting  to  a  noble  ambition  — 
which  if  rightly  used  will  make  the  office  of  mayor  one  of 
great  power,  usefulness,  and  dignity, 

5.  Legislative  bodies  are  too  much  inclined  to  exci 
themselves  from  responsibility  for  the  maladministrati 
which  they  may  have  caused,  and  they  sometimes  unjust 
censure  executive  officials.     On  the  other  hand,  executii 


1  We  do  not  menn  that  the  mayor  shonld  have  a  controlliDg  aathartt; 
tbese  matters,  but  that  the;  are  matters  to  ivhlch  bo  should  give  his  eapraial  aud 
active  attention,  lallier  than  to  party  politics  —  not  hesitating  to  ase  hi»  veto 
power  in  their  bebalt.  We  cannot  agree  with  thoae  who  think  mayors  elected  by 
the  people  should  have  paraDioant  powers  for  organizing  the  motbods  of  adm! 
tratioQ,  or  that  Ihey  are  likely  to  know  its  needs  better  than  many  of  the  mi 
bera  of  the  eouocil  who  have  served  from  four  to  six  years.  We  have  i 
party-elected  mayors  may  know  nothing  of  the  ooeds  of  admiuistrali 
elected,  and  may  come  to  theit  offices  tnunmelled  by  many  promises  o(  pit 
tor  votes.  Professor  Ooodnow's  ifun. Frob.,  pp.  331, 236.  He  hMConsidered 
appropriate  powers  ol  mayors. 
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officials  are  liable  to  favor  too  large  salaries  and  too  numer- 
ous executive  officers.  The  best  administratiou  is  likely  to 
be  secured  when  investigations  and  the  exposure  of  abuses 
are  provided  for  on  the  part  of  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments.  The  possession  of  a  veto  power  by 
mayors  would  tend  to  such  a  result,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity in  their  veto  messages  to  vindicate  their  action  in 
the  council  and  before  the  people.  The  council  can  always 
speak  through  the  public  reports  of  its  investigating  com- 
mittees. 

6,  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
work  of  municipal  regeneration  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
achieved  not  only  without  her  mayors  having  several  of  the 
considerable  powers  we  propose  to  confer  upon  American 
mayors,  but  without  their  having  any  veto  whatever.^ 


VI 


1.  The  other  questions  as  to  the  division  of  power  between 
mayors  and  councils  relate  mainly  to  appointments,  employ- 
ments, promotions,  and  removals.  We  have  space  for  only 
a  very  general  view  of  the  subject.  For  brevity,  we  shall 
sometimes  refer  to  all  these  powers  under  the  designation  of 
the  "appointing  power,"  though  some  parts  of  it,  including 
judicial  appointments,  will  be  elsewhere  considered. 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  system  in  the  United 
States,  but  very  great  contrariety,  in  regard  to  the  vesting 
and  exercise  of  the  appointing  power.  There  is  perhaps  no 
American  city  which  has  been  so  successful  in  its  use  of  this 
power  as  to  make  it  tit  for  a  model.  It  would  therefore  be 
unprofitable  to  enter  upon  any  exposition  of  the  multifarious 
and  imsatisfactory  experiments  of  American  cities  on  the 
subject. 

These  experiments  have  had  a  broad  range,  from  nomina- 

>  Sbkw'a  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  60,  63.  NevsrtheleM,  wa  belie?a  the  meuure 
of  power  we  have  pcopn»ed  far  the  mayor  will  lie  found  salutarj.  It  foUows  ibe 
Mnalo^es  of  Amerloaa  conalltuCioDs.  Besides,  public  opinion  in  tbe  United  States 
la  BO  favorable  to  giving  this  measare  of  power  to  the  chief  city  execative  that  It 
might  mocb  dolnj  municipal  tefomi  to  refuae  it. 
2a 
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tions  by  mayors  to  be  confirmed  by  councils,  to  appointmei 
by  mayors  as  autocrats  at  their  mere  pleasure.     In  point 
time  they  have  extended  from  appointmentii  to  be  mode 
once  upon  their  election  by  inexperienced  mayors,  as  in  Ni 
York  and  Brooklyn,  to  the  far  better  method  of  the  city  of 
St,  Louis,  under  which  the  mayor's  power  does  not  seem  to  be 
complete  for  appointing  until  the  third  year  of  his  terra,  by 
which  time  he  may  have  learned  the  needs  of  the  city. 

2.  The  questions  at  once  arise  whether  the  appointing 
power  should  be  conferred  (1)  wholly  upon  the  mayor,  or 
(2)  wholly  upon  the  council,  or  (3)  in  part,  or  jointly,  U] 
both,  or  (4)  upon  some  new  authority  to  be  established. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  giving  the  ma; 
the  veto  power  is  also  applicable  in  favor  of  giving  himj 
part  of  the  appointing  power  as  well.  It  would  certai 
increase  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  make  it  more  iavil 
to  men  of  large  ambition  and  capacity. 

3.  The  experience  most  favorable  to  conferring  the  wl 
appointing  power  upon  the  council  is  mainly  that  of  Gi 
Britain.  The  councils  in  British,  and  largely  in  other  Ei 
pean,  cities  make  both  appointments  and  removals.  Apj 
ently,  there  are  no  very  decisive  reasons,  aside  from  publii 
opinion,  why  the  same  method  would  not  be  equally  success- 
ful in  American  cities,  after  good,  non-partisan  coimcils  shall 
have  been  established. 

Certainly  the  achievement  of  municipal  reform  in  the  al 
lute  control  of  non-partisan  councils  in  Great  Britain, 
without  the  mayors  having  either  the  veto  or  the  appointing 
power,  is  a  very  significant  evidence  of  the  elevating  and 
efficient  force  of  the  British  system.  The  British  people 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  thi 
method.' 


I  Dr.  Slmw  says :  "  It  <a  important  to  make  It  clear  to  American  readers 
that  there  [b  not  Id  British  citias  aoy  disposition  whatever  to  concentrate  the 
appointing  power  ...  in  the  hands  ot  cme  man  aa  an  effective  nay  to  Monre 
Tesponsilile  administration.  There  ig  nothing  in  British  organlzatlona  or  eiperl- 
eni^e  to  sustain  the  proposition  of  many  American  municipal  reformer 
city  Kovernmant  eaa  be  secured  by  mabiDg  Uie  mayor  a  dictator. 
appoiDimeals  arc  made  by  the  couucU  itaeU."    Mun,  Oav.  O.  B.,  pp.  IS,  79, 63,1 
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|-4.  Kevertlieless,  while  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the 
mayor  autocratic  power  over  appointments,  we  must  think 
that  certain  advantages  may  come  from  giving  liim  a  part  of 
this  power.  The  main  reasons  for  this  view  have  just  been 
stated. 

The  rule  in  European  cities  is  not  merely  general  that 
mayors  should  be  elected  by  councils,  but  it  is  universal  both 
that  they  should  not  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  that  they 
should  not  have  autocratic  or  irresponsible  powers  of  ap- 
pointment or  removal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  partisan 
officers.  Such  common  conclusions  on  the  part  of  very  dif- 
ferent nations,  having  very  diverse  forms  of  government, 
seem  to  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  their  agree- 
ing methods.  Yet,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  the  appointing 
power  should  in  some  way  be  divided  between  the  council 
and  the  mayor.  There  might,  undoubtedly,  be  Assistant 
Mayors,  Administrative  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Executive 
Control  developed  out  of  the  councils  which,  in  analogy  to 
the  methods  in  the  cities  of  continental  Europe,  after  care- 
ful experiments  could  be  made  to  share  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  with  salutary  results;  but  no  distinct 
third  authority  appears  upon  wliich  the  appointing  power 
can  be  conferred  —  save  as  to  minor  judicial  officers.' 
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1.  Turning  again,  therefore,  as  we  must,  to  American  expe- 
!nce,  the  most  satisfactory  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
relations,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  Senate,  according  to  which 
his  nominations  must  be  confirmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
this  body. 

The  appointing  power  of  the  president,  as  generally  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  extends  from  nominations  for 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  the  heads  of  great  departments 
down  to  nominations  for  the  lowest  appointed  officials  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.  But  this  power  is  qualified  by  the 
'  Bm  cb,  xvni. 
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following  language :  "Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoi] 
ment  of  sucli  inferior  of&cere  aa  they  may  think  proper 
the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
departments."     Here  are  provisions  for  two  classes  of  office] 
to  be  appointed,  the  "  inferior  "  officers  and  the  "  euperior '' 
ofBcers,  and  for  three  classes  of  appointing  powers:  (1)  presi- 
dent, (2)  the  courts  of  law,  and  (3)  the  heads  of  depi 
ments. 

2.  Congress  has  exercised  this  authority  in  a  veiy 
way  and  its  action  has  contributed  much  to  the  facility 
orderly  methods  of  appointing  officers  in  the  national 
vice.  We  shall  do  well  to  defer  to  these  precedents.  Rej 
lations  dividing  our  municipal  service  into  two  classes  woi 
avoid  embarrassing  doubts  and  establish  regular  methods 
the  exercise  of  the  municipal  appointing  power. 

3.  The  whole  executive  service  of  a  city  naturally  ft 
into  three  divisions:  (1)  The  Labor  City  Service;  (2) 
Minor  City  Service;  (3)  The  Major  City  Service —  to  all 
which  the  appointing  power  extends,  and  to  each  of  which  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  have  an  appropriate  application.^ 
(1)  The  Labor  Service  of  the  city  will  be  entered  through 
being  employed  by  city  authority,  and  the  city  ordinances 
must  make  it  plain  what  places  it  includes.  (2)  The 
Minor  City  Service''  includes,  in  every  department  and 
office,  all  the  appointed  municipal  officials  between  the  ei 
ployees  in  the  Labor  Service  and  the  members  of 
Major  City  Service.  The  Minor  Municipal  servants  shoi 
be  appoioted,  not  by  the  mayor,  but  generally  by  his  ap- 
pointees, after  tlie  analogy  of  appointments  in  the  national 
service.  The  members  of  this  branch  of  the  service  should 
in  general  have  no  fixed  terms  of  office,  but  should  bold 
their  places,  not  during  life,  but  diu'ing  continuing  good 
behavior  and  efficiency.      But  the  mayor  and  the   count 

iTbehiriDgot  peraonii  for  the  Labor  Service  iB  not  tecbnicaUrannppointB 
nor  is  their  ilieDii«siil  in  a  strli:!  senss  a  removal ;  f  et  a: 
juslice  they  are  inch  In  an  imporlant  sense. 

''  We  prefer  this  phrase,  rather  tbao  the  phrMe  "inforinr  officers,"  Di 
national  const! tallon,  tor  reMons,  affecttug  the  self-reapect  of  tbe  n 
servants,  wlilcb  we  hope  will  oommend  thenuslvea  to  the  reader. 
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should  have  authority,  according  to  etanding  regulations, 
to  transfer  them  to  positions  in  the  service  for  which  they 
are  most  fit.'  (3)  The  Major  City  Service  should  include 
the  class  of  appointed  city  officers  above  tlie  grade  of  the 
Minor  Service,  and  consequently  would  embrace  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  perhaps  some  heads  of  bureaus.  They 
would  include  the  appointments  made  on  the  nomination  of 
the  mayor.  Their  terms  of  office  should  be  so  classified 
that  not  many  of  them  will  expire  at  the  time  a  new  mayor 
enters  upon  his  office,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
influence  of  prospective  patronage  upon  mayoralty  elections. 
3.  These  conclusions  will  perhaps  seem  reasonable  in  view 
of  this  classification  :  (1)  The  appointing  power,  as  to  the 
offices  of  the  Major  class,  is  so  important  as  to  require 
the  joint  wisdom  and  cooperation  of  both  the  mayor  and  the 
council  —  for  its  exercise  will  very  largely  determine  both 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  city  government.  (2)  The 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  as  to  those  in  the  Minor 
City  Service,  should  not  require  the  action  of  either  the 
mayor  or  the  council,  in  reference  to  individual  officers,  save 
in  those  cases  where  an  alleged  injustice  brings  an  individual 
case  before  one  or  the  other  of  them  on  appeal  for  redress,  as 
subsequently  provided  for.  In  the  main,  general  ordinances 
and  rules  and  the  action  of  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Major  Service  must  regulate  appointments  and  removals  in 
this  branch  of  the  service  —  in  analogy  to  national  methods 
in  similar  cases.  (3)  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  Labor  Ser- 
vice, where  the  period  of  employment  may  be  short,  and  the 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  very  great, 
general  provisions  must  govern  all  individual  cases  ;  though 
both  tiie  mayor  and  the  council  should  have  a  common  duty 


>  Our  great  cities  will  prob&blr  befoTB  long  provide  a  gyitem  ol  retlrlnf; 
&!lawaii(!es  appllcnbie  to  the  membeia  ot  moat  ol  the  branches  of  the  mnnlclpal 
service  analogous  to  the  allovfliicKS  already  provided  Inr  Id  Bome  American  cities 
npcn  retiring  their  policemen  and  firemen  —  and  to  those  enforcMl  iu  the  nayy 
departmBiit.  The  original  t«rms  of  entering  tbe  service  could,  we  think,  be  made 
tuch  as  wonid  accuraulaie  n  lund  in  a  way  which  would  not  came  the  new  eystem 
to  ranch  Increase  the  coat  ot  adminlstralion.  See  Eaton's  Civil  Strvinc  in  Oreat 
Britain,  p.  143. 
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to  take  care  that  these  provisiona  are  just  to  all  classes 
laborers  for  the  city.     It  should  also  be  made  a  duty  of 
city  officers  who  employ  or  have  charge  of  laborers  to  gii 
them  when  practicable  from  five  to  ten  days'  notice  of 
time  of  their  intended  discharge  ;  and  also,  when  requested, 
to  give  them  a  certificate — on  regular  official  blanks  —  briefly 
stating  the  reason  why  they  are  no  longer  required  or 
discharged.     This  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  justice 
the  laborers,  but  a  considerable  check  upon  an  unjustifial 
and  partisan  treatment  of  them. 


VIII 


It  will  aid  us  in  the  apportionment  of  the  appointing 
power,  and  in  conceiving  the  responsibility  attaching  to  its 
exercise,  if  we  have  clearly  in  mind  certain  fundameni 
principles. 

(1)  This  power  is  a  power  in  trust  which  must  alwaya 
exercised  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for  tl 
special  advantage  of  any  part  of  them.  (2)  No  person  can 
rightfully  appointed,employed,or  promoted  in  the  city 
or  removed  or  discharged  from  it,  by  reason  of  his  politici 
or  reUgious  opinions.  (3)  The  exercise  of  this  power  shoidd 
everywhere  be  in  conformity  to  appropriate  civil  service  laws 
and  rules  providing  for  examination  for  admissions  to  the 
Major  and  Minor  Services,  and  for  registrations  for  entering 
tlie  Labor  Service.  (4)  Aa  a  rule,  all  places  in  the  appoint- 
ive city  service,  above  the  lowest,  should  be  filled  by  the 
selection  of  some  one  within  it,  and  when  not  so  filled,  good- 
reason  should  be  stated  of  record  for  not  doing  so.  (5)  No 
mayor,  member  of  a  council,  or  other  city  officer  has  a  right 
to  claim  that  his  purposes  or  motives  in  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  or  removing  power  are  official  secrets  which  can 
properly  be  kept  from  the  people,  or  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  advantage  of  himself,  his  party,  or  any  individual. 
They  should  therefore  be  publicly  avowed,  and  may  be  mi 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  courts,  as  before  explained; 
'  See  Ch.  vm. 
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K 


(^Ij)  Justice  requires  that  the  grounds  of  removal  and  dis- 
charge should  be  given,  whenever  reasonably  requested  by 
those  affected  thereby,  and  a  refusal  to  give  such  reasons  may 
be  fairly  treated  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  offi- 
cial power,  and  of  a  willingness  to  do  injustice  to  subordi- 
nate public  servants.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  right 
either  on  the  part  of  a  mayor  or  of  a  council  as  that  of  exer- 
cising the  appointing  or  removing  power  "  at  pleasure,"  or  to 
please  anybody,  the  practice  of  doing  so  being  both  perni- 
cious and  despotic  —  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  any  enlight- 
ened city. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  certain  officers  should  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  remove  others  in  accordance  with 
their  own  judgment  of  what  the  public  welfare  requires,  but 
the  duty  should  be  everywhere  inculcated  of  acting  in  that 
regard  solely  in  the  public  interests,  and  of  laying  before 
the  people  the  grounds  of  such  action.  No  language  can  too 
strongly  condemn  any  law  or  ordinance  which  tells  an  officer 
—  who  has  perhaps  won  his  place  in  a  party  election  by 
bribery  —  that  he  may  remove  his  subordinates  and  put  his 
partisan  followers  in  their  places  at  pleasure.  To  act  at 
pleasure  is  the  prerogative  of  a  despot.  If  the  officer  may 
act  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  act  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  boss.  No  person  is  fit  to  be  a  mayor,  or  to  hold  any 
high  municipal  office,  who  wishes  to  conceal  his  reasons  for 
making  appointments  or  removals,  or  lacks  the  moral  cour- 
age to  avow  them.  A  breach  of  the  foregoing  obligations  is 
a  fit  subject  of  public  investigation  as  provided  for  in  Chap- 
ter VIII. ,  and  when  established  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 


punished  by  lai 


IX 


1.  For  reasons  thus  stated  we  think  that  nominations  to 
places  in  the  Major  Service  of  cities  should  be  made  by  the 
mayor  subject  to  a  public  confirmation  by  a  two-thirds  or 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  council.  The  need  of  a  public  con- 
firmation of  the  nominees  may  be  made  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  secret  bargains   and  unworthy  nominations.      The 
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sessions  of  the  council,  when  nominatioiia  are  being  t 
ered,  should  be  public,  thus  avoiding  such  abuses  as  som 
times  attend  the  secret  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senal 
when  so  engaged.     As  many  of  these  nominations  migl 
not  call  forth  any  important  opposition,  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  it  provided  that  if  there  shall  not  be  a  refusal  by 
the  council  to  confinn  a  nomination  within  ten  or  fifteei^ 
days  after  it  has  been  received,  it  shall  be  absolute  as  i 
appointment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mayor  shoal 
submit  two  nominations  in  succession  for  the  same  offij 
which  the  council  refuses  to  approve,  it  should  have  a  ri^ 
to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  three-fourths  vote  for  a  candidate  i 
its  own  nomination  — provisions  that  would  tend  to  prev« 
um'easonable  controversies  and  inconvenient  delays.* 

2.  As  attempts  may  be  made  to  complete  appointmeoj 
hastily,  before  public  opinion  has  had  time  to  make  itself  r 
sonably  effective,  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  the  couaoi 
shall  not  take  a  vote  as  to  a  confirmation  within,  say,  Hxri 
or  four  days  after  the  nomination  has  been  submitted, 
practice  of  the  London  Council  here  deserves  our  notlc 
which  provides  that  "  every  person  in  the  employ  of  i 
council  .  .  .  must  be  appointed  or  removed  by  the  coniiol 
in  open  meeting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committ4 
having  the  special  departments  in  charge."  ' 


1  A  law  of  New  Yorh,  Ch.  85T,  Laws  18S1,  is  to  anme  eiteot  a  pret 
these  pruvigloDS.  If  Che  mayor  makes  a  oomlnatioii  of  h  person  not  v 
dty  service,  he  should  lie  required  tu  slaw,  iu  doing  so,  that  he  finds  no  oi 
wiibln  It  competent,  nr  at  lenst  bo  compelont  as  his  DomiQee.  The  advocataa^ 
party  rule  and  ol  an  antocratie  mayoralty  wlU  oppose  this,  but  those  irbo  m 
prehend  tlie  importance  of  ladncing  men  of  high  uhnraotei  aud  capacity  ti 
the  lubontinnte  places  in  the  city  service  from  reasonable  hope  of  winnEng  t1 
higher,  tiill  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  As  modest  and  merilorioiM 
city  officers  hn,vo  often  little  political  influence  at  their  command,  we  think  there 
should  be  BQ  opportunity,  in  suitable  eases,  either  before  Ibe  mayor,  prior  to  hJs 
making  nominations,  or  before  the  council  or  one  of  its  committees  prior  to  the 
confirmatioD.  for  publicly  presenting— wheu  the  nominee  is  not  proim>ted-~tl» 
reasons  why  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  a  promotion. 

'  Fox's  London  Council,  etc.,  p.  SO.  It  Is  assumed  that  among  the  standing 
committees  of  American  city  councils  there  will  be  one  upon  nQminalions  and 
removals.  It  can  of  course  make  secret  iuveatigatlons  of  fitness,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriuloj  but  It  ahoulil  be  required  in  every  case  to  report  to  the  coancU  Ita 
conclUBlona  in  wriClng. 
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'1.  The  mayor  should  have  a  large  power  as  to  removalst 
but  no  right  to  remove  as  an  autocrat,  no  power  to  eject  any 
one  from  his  office  merely  to  please  himself,  his  party,  or 
anybody  else.  It  is  a  power  in  trust  to  be  exercised  only 
by  order  iu  writing  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  reasons 
to  be  stated  ot  record.  He  should  have  the  same  authority 
as  to  removals  during  every  part  of  his  term,  and  alike  as 
affecting  those  nominated  by  another  mayor  and  those  nomi- 
nated by  himself.  We  have  seen  the  utter  absurdity  and 
the  vicious  partisan  intent  of  giving  him  absolute  powers  for 
making  removals  when  he  first  comes  into  office,  —  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  its  duties,  and  trammelled  by  partisau  pledges.  — 
and  of  allowing  him  only  small,  inadequate  powers  after- 
ward, when  he  may  have  become  competent  to  exercise 
them. 

Among  all  the  bad  laws  for  American  cities,  we  must 
think  there  is  none  so  utterly  indefensible  and  pernicious  as 
those  which  allow  a  mayor  —  who  may  perhaps  have  sold 
every  head  of  a  department  for  votes  —  to  appoint  the  pur- 
chasers "  at  pleasure "  to  these  places  at  any  time  within 
four  weeks,  but  which  denies  him  a  power  to  remove  them 
except  subject  to  the  order  of  a  court. 

2,  Before  the  mayor  proceeds  to  remove  any  ofGcer  from 
the  Major  City  Service,  he  should  cause  to  be  served  upon 
such  oflicer  a  notice  in  writing,  stating  definitely  the  grounds 
of  his  proposed  action,  and  should  allow  such  officer  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  make  an  explanation  and  a  statement 
of  the  relevant  facts  in  self-defence  before  the  mayor  —  the 
same  to  be  made  in  writing  if  the  mayor  so  requires.  The 
notice  and  the  mayor's  action  and  decision  on  the  question 
of  removal  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  records 
of  his  of&ce. 

If  any  officer  whom  the  mayor  may  remove  shall  not  within 
three  days  appeal  to  the  council,  or  shall  not  thereafter  prose- 
cute his  appeal  with  such  reasonable  despatch  as  the  rulra  of 
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tbia  body  will  permit,  the  decision  of  the  mayor  will  be  fi 
No  trial,  after  the  manner  of  a  court,  should  be  allowed  befoi 
the  council,  but  only  such  a  hearing  should  be  bad  as  its  nilai 
may  provide   for,  or  may  be  appropriate  for  a  legialatin 
body.*     The  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  after  considei 
ing  the  appeal,  reversing  or  approving  the  mayor's  actioft 
shall  be  final.     In  order  to  avoid  too  numerous  and  unrt 
eonable  appeals  as  to  removals,  the  council  should  be  allow 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  to  dismiss  an  appeal  summarily,  wit 
out  any  further  consideration  of  it.^     The  right  to  appeal  t 
the  council  —  which  ordinances  must  carefully  regulate  — 
will  be  a  check  upon  the  favoritism  of  the  mayor  and  will 
lead  to  salutary  investigations.     On   the   other  hand,   i 
right  of  this  body  to  smnmarily  dismiss  appeals  which  seen 
to  have  no  merits,  will   apparently   prevent   such   app< 
being  too  frequently  or  unreasonably  made.^ 


XI 

1.    Public  convenience  requires  that  the  exercise  of  I 
appointing  and  removing  power  over  the  great  numbers  fl 
officers  in  the  Minor  Service  of  cities  should  be  less  form 
and  more  prompt  than  would  be  advisable  in  the  Maj^ 

'  Tbe  only  proceedings,  according  to  the  strict  methods  of  a  court,  wbioh 
filly  lake  pliice  In  regard  to  tbe  kind  ol  removals  ire  are  consideriug  must 
(torn  violations  ot  law,  aud  not  out  o(  questions  o(  incompetency,  or  a" 
neglects  ot  duty.    Regular  court  trials  as  to  tbese  matters  iavolva  too 

'  Tbo  subject  of  remoyaU  la  one  of  much  intrinsic  difficulty,  as  to  which  there 
Is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  We  can  ouly  state  general  principles,  leaving 
many  important  points  unnoticed.  To  give  tbe  right  ot  appeal  to  a  court  from 
an  order  of  removal,  or  even  a  right  ot  appeal  to  a  council  it  it  be  upon  the  coo- 
dilion  of  allowing  a  fonnal  trial,  or  ot  obaarving  technical  legal  rules  ot  oi ' 
dence.  is  practically  to  provide  for  long  iltigationa  and  great  embarrasamsat 
administratluu. 

'  It  It  should  be  thought  that  the  whole  council  is  too  large  a  body  to  deal  with 
the  least  important  ot  such  appeals,  and  that  tbe  power  to  determine 
them  in  too  important  to  be  given  to  a  mere  standing  committee,  a  Board  ot 
Appeals  could.  Id  appropriate  cases,  be  constitated  by  drawing  its  members  by 
lot  from  amoDg  the  members  of  tbo  council  who  have  served  in  it  two  years  or 
more,  after  tbe  analogy  ot  tbe  Appointmeat  Boards  of  the  cities  ot  continental 
Europe,  or  according  to  the  BoggeBtlons  we  have  made  as  to  tbe  boards  for  dealing 
yritii  tbe  appointment  and  removal  ot  Juatioes.    See  Cb.  XVII. 
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frvice.      Except   as   the  mayor  and  tlie  council   may  be 

given  an  appellate  authority,  neither  of  them  should  have 

any  part  —  save  through  the  enactment  of  ordinaucea  —  in 

making  either  appointments  or  removals  in  the  Minor  Ser- 

This   power   should   generally  be  exercised   by  the 

lads  of   departments  and  oEGcera,   as  to   their   respective 

ibordinates.     The  other  provisions  suggested  for  the  pro- 

ition  of  the  public  interests,  and  for  securing  justice  to  the 

lUnicipal   servants,  which   apply  to  officers  in  the  Major 

Service,   and    especially    the    provision   as    to   stating    the 

grounds  of  the  proposed  removal  and  giving  an  opportu- 

ity  for  an  explanation  before  making  it,  should  be  observed 

in  regard  to  those  in  the  Minor  Service, 

2.  It  is  probable  that  after  non-partisan  councils  shall 
Jiiave  been  well  established,  it  will  be  found  practicable  and 
useful  to  provide  for  several  assistants  to  the  mayor  in  large 
cities,  in  analogy  to  such  assistants  in  the  great  cities  of 
continental  Europe,  These  assistants,  with  the  chairman 
of  some  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  council,  might 
be  made  to  constitute  a  board  upon  which  the  power,  or 
at  least  the  appellate  power,  as  to  appointments  and  re- 
movals in  the  Minor  Service  and  the  Labor  Service  might 
be  conferred. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  are  to  have  a  vice-mayor,  author- 
ity may  be  conferred  upon  him  which  can  be  used  to  prevent 
injustice  to  members  of  the  Minor  Service  and  of  the  City 
Labor  Service  —  in  connection  with  removals.  He  should 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  appointments,  or  to  obstruct 
the  administration,  but  merely  a  power  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers of  these  branches  of  the  city  service  who  quite  generally 
under  our  Americiin  system  suffer  from  the  partisan  bias  and 
official  favoritism  of  their  superior  officers.  Those  in  these 
branches  of  the  service  who  regard  themselves  as  wrongfully 
removed  or  discharged  should  have  a  right  —  according  to 
appropriate  ordinances  —  to  appeal  for  redress  either  to 
the  mayor  or  the  vice-mayor.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
to  whom  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  look  into  the 
its,  and,  if  he  thinks  the  matter  deserves  investigation  by 
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the  council,  he  ahould  report  it  to  this  body,  which  should 
required  to  give  it  the  proper  attention.' 

The  author  is  quite  aware  of  the  scorn  with  which  mere 
partisan  politicians  and  spoilsmen  will  treat  most  of  these  aag- 
gestions  made  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  municipal  servant 
American  party  men  are  generally  too  littli 
the  thought  that  these  servants  have  any  claim  upon 
justice  and  considerate  treatment  which  they  are  bound 
respect.  Mere  politicians  naturally  think  that  he  who 
gained  his  office  through  partisan  servility  and  official  favoi 
itism  may  be  justly  required  to  hold  it  as  a  feudal 
and  be  thrust  out  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  bosses  and  autOrl 
cratic  mayors.  In  no  other  enlightened  cities  of  the  worl 
are  their  municipal  olEcers  so  despotically  and  luijuBl 
treated  as  are  those  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  have  that  competent  and  worthy  class  of  mn^ 
nicipal  servants  essential  for  good  city  government,  we  mast 
insure  them  a  tenure  of  office  and  a  just  treatment  inviting 
to  such  men  and  consistent  with  their  self-respect.  Our 
letter  carriers  —  and  the  street  sweepers  in  New  York  Cil 
under  Colonel  Waring^ have  shown  us  what  excellent 
vants  may  bo  secured  if  we  duly  protect  them  against  tfafl 
politicians. 

XII 

The  proper  method  of  removing  mayors  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.     If  our 
governors   were   not   the   representatives   of   parties,   thei 
would  be  some  advantage  in  giving  them  an  authority  fad 

1  llioae  vrcongfully  remored  can,  under  Ihe  oxlating  ayBtem,  only  BppMl  to  a, 
private  (civil  teivlce  tBlono)  association.    Tlie  major  la  not  a  fit  autJiorit;  to 
Iiave  Uie  sole  powei  to  take  such  action,  Fur  the  complninant  may  he  B  persOTl 
wrongfully  remored  by  the  mayor's  ooaoivaDce  and  hy  his  own  appoiotee.    The 
ricB-mayor  is  likely  t«  be  a  tuore  lodopendent  officer  than  the  mayor  tor  ai 
purpose.    We  tblnk  salutary  results  might  come  Irom  allowing  a  public  servaiit  M 
refused  promotion  to  appeal  —  according  to  careful   regalatloi] 
mayor,  asking  him  lt>  request  the  council  to  make  an  investigaiioa  of  the  fl 
preAented  —  If  in  his  opiolou  they  make  it  probable  that  the  promotiou  in  qaesth 
has  been  secured  through  nnjoatllinlile  Infinences,  or  tbst  the  complalnaat  h 
been  vronged  by  not  being  promoted. 
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removing  nmyore;  yet  there  would  be  these  fatal  objections: 
(1)  that  such  an  authority  would  involve  the  mayoralty  in 
party  politics,  and  (2)  that  its  exercise  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  requisite  independence  for  Home  Rule  in  cities.  To 
K)nfer  the  power  upon  a  court  might  to  a  large  extent  take 
1  out  of  partisan  control,  but  it  would  involve  long  and 
Expensive  trials  very  likely  to  last  beyond  the  term  of 
layers. 

I  The  council  seems  to  be  the  most  safe  and  competent 

tcthority  for  the  removal  of  mayors,  for  much  the  siune 

jasoDS  that  it  is  the  fit  body  for  choosing  them.     But  no 

pemoval  should  be  made  by  the  council  save  upon  definite 

iirges  to  writing,  nor  until  after  an  adequate  opportunity 

per  a  public  defence;  and  to  prevent  a  removal  for  inadequate 

lasons  —  or  to  serve  party  ends  —  an  affirmative  vote  of 

iree-fourtha  of  the  members  of  the  council  should  be  re- 

uired   to   accomplish  it.      It   might,  perhaps,  be  wise  to 

^provide  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  some  high  court  should 

preside  over  the  council  wlien  the  removal  of  a  mayor  is  the 

subject  of  its  proceedings. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  removal,  provisions  might  be 
ide  for  a  mere  impeachment  of  the  mayor  by  the  council  —  a 
j-thirdsvote  of  its  members  being  required  for  this  —  and 
br  a  Iiearing  before  certain  judges  and  members  of  the  coun- 
cil—  being  tliose  members  who  have  served  at  least  three 
years  —  to  be  selected  by  lot  according  to  provisions  we  shall 
set  forth  in  Chapter  XVII.  This  method  would  eflfectually 
•xclude  mere  partisan  influence,  while  favoring  a  greater 
independence  on  the  part  of  mayors. 
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CHAPTER    XV.  —  CONCEHNING    BCHOOL    ADMTNIBTKATl 
AND   SANITARY   ADMINISTRATION 


1.  Fariietin  influence  and  divlaloBB  disMtrons  to  such  ftdminiBtratlon. 
(here  ahonld  be  School  Boards.  State  olHcers  should  Inspect  scboola.  BosI 
Brouklyn.  and  New  York  City  Scljool  BoBids,  School  officers  from  the  natiir* 
their  FuDciionB  should  bo  non-partisan.  Why  mnyura  should  not  appoint 
offlcers.  Two  disllact  branches  of  school  admiDistration,  The  proper  compost- 
tlon  of  School  Boards  aod  the  lioe  method  of  choosing  their  merabers.  Tboir 
terms  of  office.  Presidents  of  Boards  should  be  members  of  city  council.  Such 
Boards  should  appuiot  whool  officers.  Probable  character  of  such  Boards. 
Present  School  Board  of  Xe«  York  City.  Good  la  particulars,  but  serions 
objections  to  it.    In  large  part  based  on  the  spoils  system. 

2,  WhySanllary  Administration  requires  an  Executive  Board.  Its  appropriate 
members.  Tlieir  party  opiniooa  immaterial.  Duties  of  Board  of  Health.  The 
New  York  Health  Law  ot  1866.  Sajiitary  condition  before  its  enactmeul.  lU 
unique  provisions  and  prartlcal  efFecia.  Need  and  utility  of  a  state  sanitary 
code.    Mistake  of  hailng  different  health  laws  tor  cities  of  different 


1.  In  dealing  with  school  administration  we  must  oonJ 
ourselves  to  the  best  methods  of  selecting  school  offioei 
and  of  organizing  and  using  political  power.  There 
many  excellent  men  on  American  School  Boards,  but  their 
membership  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
local  communities  could  and  would  supply  but  for  partisan 
I  -reasons.      In  some  states  there  are  very  good  school  laws 

\/  of  genera!  application  to  municipalities,  but  in  others  there 
are  no  such  uniform  and  comprehensive  school  laws  as 
greatly  needed.     The  consequence  is  an  embarrassing  ni 
ber  of  incongruous  statutes  and  diverse  methods  of  admini) 
tration  in  the  different  cities  even  in  the  same  state,  resultii 
in  needless  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  litigation.     Any 
which  should  adopt  a  sound  and  truly  uniform  non-partit 
code  of  school  laws  would  render  a  valuable  service. 

We  can  consider  only  a  few  of  the  general  prinoipl 
which  we  think  such  a  code  should  embody.  There  seei 
to  be  a  general,  and  we  think  a  well-founded,  convictii 
in  the  United  States,  (1)  that  a  municipal  department 
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edncation  cannot  be  wisely  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
single  head,  be  that  head  a  commissioner  or  a  ina3'orj 
(2)  that  it  should  be  managed  by  a  separate  board  or 
body  composed  of  several  members  who  need  to  have  large 
powers  more  or  less  legislative  in  their  nature;  (3)  that 
they  should  fairly  represent  the  local  community  itself,  and 
not  merely  parties  or  a  party  majority ;  and  (4)  that  the 
local  school  administration  should  be  subject  to  some  sort 
of  effective  state  inspection  and  supervision  in  the  interest 
of  harmony,  fidelity,  and  economy,  as  explained  in  the  first 

,pter.      This  view  has  been  enforced   in   England  with 

■Utary  results, 

This  conviction  seems  to  be  not  only  a  repudiation  of  the 
theory  of  autocratic  mayors,  but  an  approach  toward  the 
theory  upon  which  we  have  decided  to  organize  city  coun- 
cils. Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  constitution  of  School  Boards.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  eiglit  members,  being  one-third  of  the  School 
Board  (called  the  School  Committee),  are  annually  elected 
by  the  jteople,  and  the  mayor  seems  to  have  but  limited 
functions  aa  to  public  school  administration.'  In  New 
York  City  (1897),  the  autocratic  mayor  annually  appoints 
seven  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  natural  result  that  the  school  administration 
is  ranch  involved  in  party  politics.  The  condition  has  been 
similar  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  In  some  cities  the  party 
majority  elects  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  others  the  party-elected  mayor  appoints  all  of  them, 
thus  making  the  control  of  the  school  administration  poten- 
tially, if  not  actually,  a  party  affair.  It  is  not  very  un- 
common under  this  elective  system  for  the  choice  of  members 

the  School  Board  to  be  made  a  direct  party  issue,  which 
U  certainly  very  unfortunate.  We  have  seen  that,  under 
the  method  of  voting  which  largely  prevails,  it  happens 
that  even  in  large  cities,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 
different  parties  are  nearly  equal,  one  party  may,  and  some- 

les  does,  elect  every  member  of  the  Board,"  —  an  unjust 
Boiton  Mun.  Bagiiter,  pp.  S.  104.  >  See  pp.  242-S44. 
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result  which  impairs  the  confidence  of  the  pnUie  in  the 
school  system  and  increases  the  amount  of  mischierons 
party  patronage. 

A  main  reason  why  the  school  system  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  other  parts  of  city  government — whether 
the  system  be  under  appointed  or  elected  School  Boards — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  it  has  no  legitimate  connec- 
tion with  party  politics,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  induce 
the  people  to  take  a  non-partisan  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
Its  administration  should  therefore  be  separated  to  the  ut- 
most from  all  party  issues  and  methods. 

We  have  seen  that  the  method  of  Free  Voting  has  long 
been  applied  to  the  election  of  School  Boards  in  England.^ 

2.  The  need  of  securing  non-partisan  school  officers  of 
every  gprade,  who  are  independent  enough  to  be  just  to  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  is  very  great.  To 
make  these  officers  appointive  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a 
party-elected  mayor  is  utterly  indefensible  on  any  ground 
of  principle  or  sound  policy.  Almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
partisans,  mayors  thus  elected  are  very  unlikely  to  be  inde- 
pendent enough  of  the  managers  of  their  party  to  make 
such  appointments  for  school  officers  as  the  public  interests 
require. 

Mayors  thus  elected  are  not  usually  well  informed  as  to 
the  public  school  system.  Why  then  —  save  to  make  them 
autocratic  and  to  increase  mere  party  patronage  —  should 
mayors  go  into  an  independent  department  of  city  govern- 
ment to  appoint  its  officers  ? 

3.  Analogous  reasons  to  those  which  have  made  local 
Boards  of  Education  separate  departments  have  caused  them 
to  be  placed  under  some  supervision  at  the  hands  of  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  state  —  in  order  to  remove  them  as 
far  as  practicable  from  local  party  interference.  "  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted,"  says  Professor  Goodnow,  "that  schools 
should  be  administered  as  free  as  possible  from  political  influ- 
ences ;  the  effort  of  the  educational  reformer  has  therefore 
been  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  increase 

1  See  pp.  242,  244. 
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that  of  tlie  administrative  bodies  of  the  state  government 
over  schools.  .  .  ."  Great  changes  have  been  thus  effected  ; 
school  inspections  are  now  largely  made  by  these  bodies,  and 
reports  must  be  made  by  local  school  authorities  to  them. 
He  says  no  one  can  deny  that  vast  improvements  have 
accompanied  such  changes  of  method.'  It  seems  almost  ob- 
vious that  just  to  the  extent  that  inspections  of  local  school 
administration  are  made  by  state  administrative  officers,  and 
reports  are  made  to  them  by  School  Boards,  —  which  shall 
bring  abuses  to  light,  expenditures  into  comparison,  and 
establish  harmonious,  well-matured  methods,  —  we  shall  not 
only  prevent  needless,  special  school  laws,  but  shall  put  salu- 
tary restraints  upon  party  domination,  and  patronage-monger- 
ing  on  the  part  of  mayors  and  politicians. 

4.  Administration  connected  with  the  public  schools  has 
two  distinct  branches:  (1)  the  providing  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair  and  furnished  for 
use  ;  (2)  the  devising  of  good,  educational  methods,  and 
the  management  of  public  instruction.  The  qualiflcations 
needed  for  controlling  one  branch  are  quite  different  from 
those  needed  for  the  other.  Neither  of  these  functions  has 
any  legitimate  relations  with  party  politics.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  both  parties  and  sects  should  seek,  in 
their  own  interests,  and  from  zeal  for  their  own  dogmas,  to 
dominate  every  branch  of  school  administration. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  administration  first  mentioned,  which 
relates  to  mere  business,  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  he 
carried  on  by  a  Hoard  of  Education.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  Boaid  to  make  its  needs  known  to  the  department  of 
public  works  or  buildings,  which  should  have  a  duty  —  and 
ought  to  be  comi«tent  and  ready  —  to  supply  them,  as  the 
city  council  and  ordinances  may  direct.  Tiiis  department 
should  build,  furnish,  and  repair  schoolhouses,  as  it  builds, 
furnishes,  and  repairs  courthouses,  jails,  police  stations,  and 
prisons  —  under  a  good  municipal  system.  It  baa  a  great 
.body  of  skilled  laborers,  purchasing  agents,  and  mechanics 

istantly  in  its  service.  Their  employment  as  proposed 
1  Proetedingi,  LonU.  Con/,  for  Qvod  Qovernintnt,  IStff,  p.  T3. 
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we  be  f^imifsA  to  sdect  fbcis  of  Sdhooi  Boudi  in  refer- 
cnee  tOTefydirerKfaiKtioiift?  Whr  not  as  fitlr  ask  judges 
tobcnM  tfaeir  etmnhoamM.  as  Sciwol  Boazds  to  boOd  their 
seboolhrnnes?  The  Boards  shonM.  cf  eourse.  effectirelj 
adrise  as  to  the  armMindations  to  be  siqiptied  bj  these 
bcmses* 

o«  The  remaifiiiig  questions  callii^  for  oar  notice  are 
these :  What  should  be  the  eomposition  of  Municipal  School 
Boards?  How  shcmld  their  members  be  selected?  What 
should  be  their  terms  of  office?  What  should  be  their 
aathoritj  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  remoTal  of  their 
sobordinates  ? 

We  think  the  number  of  members  cm  School  Boards  diould 
be  from  nine  to  thirtj-six, — hsTing  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  municipality, — that  their  terms  of  office  should 
not  be  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six  years,  and 
that  they  should  be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  will 
be  renewed  biennially.  In  a  large  city,  a  term  of  three 
years  requires  too  many  elections,  and  does  not  secure  ade- 
quate ex{>erience  for  the  discharge  of  the  complicated  duties 
of  memF>er»  of  School  Boards. 

Assuming  an  elected  Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen 
memF^ers,  two-thirds  of  them  should  be  elected  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  city  at  large  —  as  aldermen  at  large  are  to  be 
elected  —  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  they  should  be  so 
classified  that  one-third  of  them  shall  retire  biennially.  The 
other  third  should  be  selected  by  the  council  —  as  nominated 
aldermen  are  to  be  chosen  —  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
methods  of  Free  Nomination  and  Free  Voting,  and  the  other 
analogous  provisions,  should  be  applied  to  their  selection,  as 
in  the  cases  of  electing  and  appointing  aldermen.^ 

In  thus  choosing  four  members  biennially,  by  popular 
(jlection,  —  at  which  every  elector  could  cast  four  ballots  and 
IxjHtow  them  according  to  his  sense  of  duty,  —  a  party  could 
hardly  find  it  possible  to  grasp  the  control  of  the  Board  at 

1  See  on  these  points  Ch.  XI. 
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my  one  election.  All  large  interests  would  be  likely  to 
secure  fair  representation,  for  reasons  we  have  stated  and 
need  not  repeat.  One  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  voters,  by 
uniting  their  votes,  could  elect  a  man  who  would  fairly 
represent  themselves.' 

6.  The  selection  of  the  other  six  members  of  the  Board 
by  the  council  would  seem  to  have  important  advantages. 
We  have  given  the  reasons  why  it  is  probable  that  the 
council  would  represent  public  opinion  rather  than  mere 
party  opinion,  and  why  the  members  it  would  choose  would 
be  neither  extreme  radicals  nor  mere  partisans.  The  coun- 
cil, which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  guide  the  policy  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  city,  is  the  natural  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  parts  of  a  municipal  government. 
Such  methods  of  constituting  School  Boards  would  appar- 
ently do  much  to  disconnect  the  choice  of  their  members 
from  mayoralty  elections  and  the  party  issues  involved  in 
them. 

7.  The  council,  which  elects  the  mayor  and  makes  all 
the  city  ordinances,  even  including  those  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  will  certainly  be  abundantly  competent  for  the 
duty  of  choosing  a  third  of  its  members.  If  the  council 
should  sometimes  select  men  for  members  of  the  Board 
who  have  served  in  its  own  body,  they  would  bring  all 
the  more  valuable  experience  and  legitimate  influence  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  Aa  this  Board  must  need  the 
aid  of  the  council  in  connection  with  appropriations  and 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  it  is  important  that  a  good 
understanding  should  always  exist  between  the  two  bodies. 
To  these  ends,  we  think  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  council  with  a 
right  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  to  which  he  could  obviously 

J  contribute  valuable  information.  The  ordinances  relating 
Q  a  Board  of  Education  must  be  complicated  in  their  pro- 
uons  and  relate  to  many  imporlant  subjects.  While  the 
louncil  must  be  the  paramount  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
tohool  Board  should  have  the  amplest  opportunity  for  being 
1  a«B  Ch.  DC. 
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fear4  \pdf/n:  thaA  bcdj.  We  think,  tbezefoce.  tbau  bo  ordi- 
oatt^  ^ei!:tak^  dhe  aetioa  o€  cLe  Board  likxxld  be  adopted 
0^  thuk^'A  hr  tLe  council  imcil  aher  th«  BoArd  lias  bad  an 
op{>r.^tanuj  of  bein^  beard  before  it  ixpoa  the  sabjieet. 

It  u  AfAinMe  to  do  ererTibizig  proper  for  inereasxn^  the 
presitij^e.  experience,  and  dignitr  of  tbe»  Boards.  Why 
nbonld  tber  not  be  allowed  to  elect  a  few  boaorarr  members 
of  t^jeir  bodr  after  the  analoej  of  the  soegeated  Honorary 
Membersi  of  the  eoancil?  Thej  might  be  selected  from 
eX'preiiidentii  of  colleges,  ex-^cbool  officers,  and  ex-members 
of  tlie  Schor>l  Board  itself.^ 

8.  Nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  school  department  below  the 
grade  of  members  of  the  Schocd  Board  shoold  be  filled  on 
the  \famw  of  the  Ciril  Service  examinations,  the  higher  pod- 
tirms  Ijeingf  as  a  role,  filled  by  promotions  from  the  lower, 
as  we  liave  before  explained  as  to  other  officers.  The  Board 
of  K'lucation,  if  at  all  competent  for  its  fonctions,  most  be 
by  far  the  fittest  authority  for  filling  these  places.  If  it 
should  \fe  thought  useful  to  have  some  of  these  officers  — 
thf/He  [jcrhapH  engaged  in  inspections  and  reports — some- 
what indcfjendent  of  the  Board,  they  might  be  either  selected 
or  confirmed  by  the  council.  To  have  them  appointed  by 
the  mayor  would  lie  to  involve  their  functions  with  party 
isMucH  and  elections.  School  Boards  thus  constituted 
would,  ajiparently,  represent  the  real  interests  and  convic- 
tiorjM  of  the  community  concerning  the  schools,  and  not 
merely  thr^se  political  conglomerations  of  forces  in  city 
electioTJH  that  result  from  compromises  and  deals  in  which 
the  issues  of  national  and  state  politics  rather  than  school 
matU;rH  are  taken  into  account.  In  our  School  Boards  we 
should  certainly  have  decided  convictions  and  earnest  de- 
bates alKjut  school  affairs.  The  people  would  naturally 
take  an  increased  interest  both  in  school  elections  and  in 
school  adtninistration.  School  superintendents  and  other 
school  officers  in  great  cities  would  feel  the  need,  under 
HU(;h  a  system,  of  regarding  the  independent  public  senti- 
ment as  to  school  affairs.     It  would  not  be  enough  to  merely 

1  See  Ch.  XL 
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Kturt  the  favor  of  party  managers  and  majorities.  A  very 
different  class  of  men  from  those  generally  chosen  might 
be  made  members  of  School  Boards.  School  ailministratiou 
might  gain  as  much  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  as 
parties  would  lose  of  illegitimate  influence  and  vicious 
patronage. 


II 


1.  The  difference  between  non-partissn,  truly  represen- 
-iatlve  School  Boards  and  the  Boards  which  spring  from 
party  theories  and  autocratic  mayors  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  recent  legislation  of  New  York.'  A  law  of  that  state 
has  provided  for  a  new  School  Board  for  New  York  City, 
which  has  control  of  its  schools  and  school  system,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  for  state  inspection.  This  statute, 
passed  when  the  reform  sentiment  which  elected  Mayor 
Strong  in  1894  was  a  considerable  force  at  Albany,  has 
some  excellent  provisions,  and  by  no  means  embodies  the 
extreme  party,  or  autocratic  mayoralty,  theorie.s,  though  it 
is  very  seriously  impaired  by  them. 

It  provides  for  twenty-one  members  —  commissioners  —  of 
the  School  Board,  but  for  no  election  of  any  of  them.  The 
mayor  is  to  appoint  all  of  them.  A  great  addition  is  thus 
made  to  the  patronage-mongering  influences  which  are  power- 
ful in  mayoralty  elections.  Those  voters  wlio  are  especially 
interested  in  tlie  schools  —  but  are  not  active  party  men — have 
no  opportunity  to  unite  upon  and  elect  such  commissioners 
as  they  desire.  All  school  patronage  is  made  a  part  of  the 
vast  mass  of  patronage  and  spoils  which  the  mayor  is  to  dis- 
pense, and  which  helps  make  the  appointing  and  removing 
power  the  dominating  force  in  mayoralty  elections.  The 
selflsh  sects  and  partisans  can  arrange  with  mayoralty  can- 
didates to  give  their  votes  for  promises  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  other  school  oBicera,  The  whole  theory  of 
separating  the  School  Administration  from  the  party  system 
IB  repudiated  by  this  law.     The  School  Commissioners,  who 

luld  represent  all  classes  of  the  inteUigent  people,  are 
1  Cli.  387  of  N.  Y.  LawB,  1SU6. 
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likely  to  lie  all  of  one  kind  —  reapousive  either  to  the  Ini 
ests  of  a  dominaDt  party  majority  or  of  an  autocratic  majoi 

Tlie  commissioners  are  to  hold  their  oEBce  for  only  thr< 
years,  and  they  are  to  be  so  classiBed  that  the  mayor  is  i 
appoint  seven  annually.  While  this  classification  is  some 
check  upon  mere  party  domination,  it  would  be  far  better  if 
the  term  were  six  years,  for  it  would  reduce  mayoralty 
school  patronage  by  one-half,  and  would  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  become  more  competent  for  their  duties.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  both  mayors  and  parties  desire  I 
largest  possible  patronage,  and  this  every  year. 

If  the  New  York  law  had  been  framed  in  the  spirit  of  1 
laws  regulating  appointments  by  tlie  mayor  of  St.  Louis,— 
he  not  being  allowed  full  power  to  make  them  until  the  third 
year  of  his  terra,  wheu  he  will  have  learned  much  of  the 
needs  of  the  city,  —  it  would  be  far  less  objectionable. 
New  York  law  requires   the  mayor,  elected   in  Novembi 
to  have   his   seven   commissioners   appointed  by  the   thi 
Wednesday  of  the  same  month,  —  and  they  are  to  take  offi 
in  January,  —  thus  apparently   requiring  them  to  be  made 
before  the  passions  of  the  campaign  have  burned  out,  or  the 
election  pledges  of  the  mayor  have  been  forgotten. 

2.  The  law  provides  for  fifteen  school  inspection  distriol 
and  for  five  inspectors  for  each,  —  also  to  be  appointed  I 
the  mayor,  —  to  be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  wil 
be  appointed  every  year.  Why  thus  facilitate  annual  politi- 
cal appointments  which  run  through  the  whole  school  organi- 
zation ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  School  Board  is  not  best 
fitted  for  such  appointments,  why  not  have  them  made  by  the 
non-partisan  city  councils  —  a  method  which  would  take 
these  officers  out  of  party  politics? 

S.  We  may  highly  approve  the  provisions  of  this  law  t 
the  effect  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  1 
removed  save  for  cause,  or  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  I 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board.  But  what  shaJ 
we  say  of  its  unjust,  inconsistent,  spoils-system  provision) 
which  declare  that  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  the  i 
superintendents,  and  the   whole  body  of  its  clerical  l 
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hold  their  respective  positions  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board,'''  —  that  is,  may  be  removed  by  a  bare  majority  of 
this  body,  which  may  have  ]U3t  received  seven  party  favorites 
iato  its  membership  —  without  avowed  reasons,  at  mere  ca- 
price, and  perhaps  to  serve  party  ends.  These  removals  may 
be  made  without  allowing  the  oflicers  proposed  to  be  removed 
the  least  opportunity  of  making  any  defence  or  even  expla- 
nation. 

These  officers  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  high  intelligence 
and  sensibility,  though  if  they  ore  not  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  any  enlightened  city  to  thus  treat  its  public  servants. 
Any  decent  Board  of  Education  should  be  ashamed  to  re- 
move one  of  its  officers  at  mere  pleasure,  or  for  reasous  it  is 
not  willing  to  publicly  avow  and  defend.  No  city  deserves 
a  good  school  system,  or  is  likely  to  have  one,  which  allows 
its  minor  school  officials  to  be  thus  treated.  Of  this  law  it 
may  be  said  that  no  part  of  its  provisions  would  be  violated 
if  the  mayor  should  appoint  every  commissioner  from  the 
same  party  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  its 
advantage,  or  if  every  one  of  the  clerical  servants  of  the 
Board  should  be  annually  discharged,  with  the  proclaimed 
intention  of  making  patronage  and  spoils  for  the  members 
of  the  Board,  their  party,  and  the  mayor.  In  a  very  large 
part  of  its  provisions,  therefore,  the  law  is  equally  in  the 
spirit  of  an  autocratic,  irresponsible  mayor,  a  despotic  parti- 
san spoils  system,  and  a  city-party  government. 


Ill,     Sanitary  Adminigtration 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  a  continuous  coun- 


cil—  which  makes  all  the  ordinances  —  greatly  increases  the 
safety  of  intrusting  the  executive  direction  of  the  several 
departments  to  a  single  head.  The  experienced  council  is 
always  at  hand  to  investigate  and  redress  abuses,  to  give 
advice,  and  to  supply  wisdom  for  emergencies. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  departments  which,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  require  an  executive  Board  of  several  mem- 
bers for  its  iiead.     We  have  just  considered  one  of  them — ■ 
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the  Board  of  Edocation  —  and  the  Iloard  of  Health  is 
other.     It  is  almost  too  plain  for  discuasion  that  there  can 
be  no  good  Board  of  Health  without  persons  well  instructed 
in  medical  sciences  and  sanitary  administration  having 
important  part  in  its  management.      Yet  a  good  medi< 
commissioner  may  be  utterly  incompetent  for  dealing  wi( 
the  legal  and  coQstitutional  principles,  the  righto  of  propei 
and  the  business  interests  with  which  a  Board  of   Health 
must  deal.     The  advantage,  in  a  great  city,  of   having  a 
lawyer  of  sound  judgment  —  sure  to  be  sll  the  more  usefi 
if  he  has  been  a  judge  —  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hi 
Board  is  very  plain. 

As  such  a  Board  has  important  duties  in  connection  wil 
light,  ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  among  its 
memberabip  a,  person  specially  qualified  for  judging  of  such 
matters.  Thus  three  widely  different  qualifications,  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  person,  are  needed  upon  every  Board 
of  Health. 

Such  a  Board  can  hardly  have,  through  its  own  suboi 
nates,  the  means  of  exerting  either  the  physical  or  the  Ie| 
power  which  is  essential  for  supporting  the  numerous  strug- 
gles it  must  maintain  against  those  who  violate  the  duties, 
ordinances,  or  laws  it  ia  bound  to  enforce.     It  consequently 
*  needs  to  have  a  close  alliance  with  the  police  force,  which 
is  best  effected  by  making  tlie  head,  or  some  high  ofEeer 
of  this  force,  ez  officio  a  member  of  the  Health  Board.     We 
can  see  therefore  how  unwise  it  must  always  be  to  trust 
diverse  and  dangerous  powers  of  such  a  Board  to  any  einj 
officer. 

2,  Another  class  of  reasons  lead  to  the  same  conch 
No  official  powers  are  less  clearly  definable,  or. are  more 
summarily  and  secretly  exercised,  than  those  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  It  both  makes  its  orders,  and  directs  and  supervif 
their  prompt  execution  —  often  acting  the  part  at  once 
prosecutore,  of  judges  and  jurors,  of  sheriffs  and  constables. 
Hence  the  plain  need  that  every  Board  of  Health  should 
have  in  its  membership,  not  only  experience  and  capacity  of 
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•  different  kinds,  but  every  possible  guaranty  of  wisdom,  de- 
liberation, and  justice  in  its  action.     A  single  judge  la  safe, 
for  he  must  act  publicly,  must  follow  precedents,  and  must 
hear  both  sides  before  he  directs  the  execution  of  his  orders ; 
.  and  he  is  subject  to  appellate  authority.     But  a  single  health 
I  officer,  who  may  act   secretly  and   summarily,  may   easily 
r  Ijecome  an  effective  force  for  party  despotism,  as  was  notori- 
ously the  case  in  New  York  City  before  1866,  when  a  Board 
of  Health  of  the  kind  here  suggested  was  first  established.' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that   in   some  American   cities 
r  party  managers  regularly  count  upon  the  exercise  —  or  the 
[  threat  of  the  exercise  —  of  the  powers  of  the  single  health 
\  ofBcer  as  an  effective  force  in  partisan  warfare  for  extorting 
[  political  assessment  and  coercing  voters. 

3.  It  is  too  plain  for  aiguraent  that  the  party  opinions  of 
health  oEQcers  are  intriusically  immaterial,  that  all  control- 
ling party  bias  or  zeal  on  their  part  are  disqualification  for 
their  duties,  and  that  every  kind  of  party  interference  in  their 
selection  and  doings  is  an  evil  against  which  the  criminal  law 

I  should  be  directed. 

4.  According  to  theories  quite  generally  accepted,  a  Board 
of  Health  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  whose  supreme  duty 
concerns  local  Home  Rule  and  safety.  This  is  a  selfish  and 
largely  untenable  view,  being  a  part  of  the  false  and  super- 
ficial system  of  Home  Rule  which  we  have  felt  compelled  to 
controvert.  Pestilence  and  contagion  regard  no  govern- 
mental lines,  but  from  villages  and  cities  sweep  over  whole 
states.  The  state  has  a  common  duty  to  protect  all  its  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  any  local  healtli  officers,  by  reason  of  incapacity 
or  neglect,  allow  causes  of  peril  to  the  public  health  to  be 
developed,  or  to  enter  the  state,  the  state  will  be  unfaitliful 

I  to  its  obligations  to  the  whole  people  if  it  does  not  supply  a 
L  prompt  and  paramount  health  authority  which  vrill  super- 
sede or  coerce  the  delinquent  local  officials.     The  New  York 
state  health  officer,  the  quarantine  commissioners  at   New 
I  York  and  other  ports,  and  the  action  of  the  national  govern- 

*.  Board  qf 
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ment  for  the  protection  of  health  under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  are  but  broader  examples  of  the  same  paramount^ 
function  and  duty  —  a  duty  utterly  incompatible  with  thi 
alleged  right  of  a  municipality  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  reference 
to  sanitary  affairs. 

5.  It  was  such  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  whid 
gave  form  to  the  New  York  health  law  of  186(5  to  which  v 
have  referred.  It  is  a  law  peculiar  in  theory,  framework, 
and  administrative  methods,  and  it  has  produced  results  so 
beneficial  as  to  deserve  some  notice,  though  many  facts  of 
importance  can  be  allowed  space  only  in  notes.' 

6.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  bring  within  the  jurisdio^ 
tion  of  this  Boiird  various  matters  which  —  being  regarded  ' 
as  nuisances  —  had  generally  been  supposed  to  entitle  the 
offender  proceeded  against  to  a  trial  by  jury  —  a  trial  likely 
to  disastrously  affect  the  salutary  efficiency  of  the  Board.  ■ 
The  attempt  was  therefore  made  by  this  law,  and  hy  thai 
ordinances  and  regulations  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  to  givai 


1  Previous  lo  its  enactmeul  the  satiiUry  condition  of  New  York  City  had  been 
as  alnrniing  an  it  waai^orrupl  and  despotic ;  tb a  single  hon lib  nfflcer  —  subordinftla 
to  the  mayor  whom  Ibe  dominant  city  party  elected  —  bad  habitually  pro«tital«d 
bis  authority  for  carrying  tbe  elecllons  and  eitoitlog  Braesaments  in  aid  of  hia 
parly.  There  had  retontly  been  a  nou-partlBao  uprising  in  tavoc  o(  wutltAry 
reforui.  There  bad  begun  to  be  dlatriut  o[  party-elected  mayora,  and  doubt 
bod  begun  to  sboir  itself  on  tho  part  of  tbe  moxt  intelligent  citiiens  as  ti 
irisdom  of  tbe  theory  of  achieving  sanitary  reform  "  by  giriag  all  power  U 
mayor  and  holding  him  responnlble."  A  law  based  on  a  different  theorj 
demanded  and  enacted.  It  was  to  be  mode  applicable  not  only  to  tbe  cltlee  a 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  to  considerable  outlying  districts,  being  n 
coezlensiTe  with  the  district  which  la  now  included  under  the  law  of  iWI  crsatll 
the  Greater  New  York. 

A  bill  creating  B  Board  of  Health  was  framed  substantially  upon  the  theory 
which  we  have  net  forth.    The  snccessors  of  tbe  first  four  commissioners  n 
—  wboae  terms  were  eo  clasalGed  that  one  of  them  would  retire  each  year  — 
to  bold  office  for  four  years.    No  mayor  and  no  popular  election  were  to  have  ai 
part  In  filling  the  offices  or  controlling  the  administration  under  tbe  law. 

While  the  law  gave  much  larger  powers  to  the  Health  Bourd  than  any  otfatt  9 
Health  Board  in  this  country  liad  ever  possessed,  or,  perhaps,  yet  possesses,  tha 
exercise  of  It  was  so  justly  reguhited  that  the  Board  practically  bad  less  oppor- 
tunity for  arbitrary,  secret,  or  corrupt  action  than  was  possessed  by  most  bealth 
authorities  in  American  cities.  The  Board  was  given  the  whole  ordiuance-maldng 
power  pertaining  to  matters  wltbln  itsjuriediotion  — for  there  was  no  compelonS  1 
or  uon-partlsan  oily  council.  The  Board  was  Riven  even  a  power  of  aiakln| 
arrests.     Laws  of  New  York,  1882,  Cli,  410,  Sec.  633. 
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the  Board  the  extenBive  powers  it  needed,  and  consequently 
to  practically  so  restrict  the  false  and  pretended  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  that  it  could  not  longer  be  used  effectively  in 
aid  of  pai'tiean  and  demagogical  influence  for  the  purposes 
of  obstruction  and  impunity.  That  quite  original  attempt 
was  very  successful,  and  no  provision  of  the  law  haa  been 
more  useful. 

The  salutary  power  of  the  Board  thus  constituted  was  con- 
spicuous from  the  outset.  Under  the  law — the  fundamental 
provisions  of  which  are  still  enforced  —  many  thousands  of 
cases  of  nuisances  of  the  most  varied  kinds  have  been  justly 
and  speedily  dealt  with  by  the  Board  without  any  jury  trial, 
and  thus  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York  haa  been  greatly 
improved.' 

T.  It  was  a  part  of  the  theory  upon  which  this  law  was 
based  —  the  same  theory  which  has  largely  given  form  and 
character  to  the  city  council  herein  proposed  —  that  good  • 
sanitary  administration  can  be  best  secured  by  appealing  to 
public  opinion  rather  than  to  party  opinion,  and  through  a 
continuous  sanitary  body,  the  control  of  which  no  party  can 
grasp  as  the  prize  of  a  victory  in  a  single  election,  yet 
a  body  the  members  of  which  shall  at  all  times  be  fitly 
responsive  to  public  sentiment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Health  thus 
created  has  been  the  most  just,  powerful,  and  useful  body 
for  sanitary  administration  which  has  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  found  a  great  source  of  its  strength 
in  the  provision  for  giving  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  its 
proposed  action  a  fair  opportunity,  in  all  important  proceed- 
ings, for  appearing  before  the  Board  and  presenting  evidence 
in  their  own  defence  before  final  action  should  be  taken  ; 
but  it  allowed  prompt  and  summary  proceedings  in  other 


1  As  the  writer  drafted  tbla  Inw  and  the  Code  of  Sanitary  Ordinances  under  It, 
mod  was  for  aeverkl  jesra  the  legal  advisor  ot  the  Board,  he  is  able  to  speak  deft- 
Ditel;  of  1u  practical  effects. 

*  B«c.  14  of  the  act.  The  justice  and  utility  of  the  pruceedlngs  under  this 
Board  were  such  thai,  after  the  Tweed  taction  bad  triumphed  Id  ISTO.  it  did  not 
TWture  to  repeal  Ita  fnudamental  metbods  whlcb  itill  sitrvlye,  ihoogh  tor  pMt7 
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The  following  significant  facts  illustrate  the  non-partisa 
character,  the  moral  tone,  and  the  stability  of  administration 
which  such  a  law  has  secured :  no  case  of  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion has  yet  (1897)  been  proved  against  the  Board  of  Healti 
or  any  one  of  its  officers ;  the  investigations  of  New  YotM 
City  affairs  in  1895  —  in  which  fraud  and  extortion  ■ 
proved  against  various  officers  and  departments  of  the  citj 
government  —  disclosed  nothing  of  the  kind  against  th« 
Board  of  Health,  and  left  its  officers  undisturbed ;  the  * 
person  who  was  first  appointed  to  the  important  office  of" 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1866  now  holds  the 
same  office  which  he  has  filled  continuously  for  more  than 
thirty-three  years.' 

8.  Next  iu  importance  to  a  well-constituted  Board  i 
Health,  and  competent  members  to  fill  it,  is  a  code  of  go< 
sanitary  laws  for  the  state,  appropriately  applicable  to  every 
city  within  its  borders.  Neither  New  York  nor  hardly  any 
American  state  has  such  a  piece  of  legislation.  Yet  the 
health  laws  and  ordinances  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York  contain  most  of  the  provisions  needed  for  such  a  code, 
and  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  practice. 

The  importance,  in  the  interests  both  of  justice  and  safety 
of  having  the  powers  and  duties  of  aU  the  Boards  of  Healtl 
in  a  state  clearly  defined,  is  manifest.     All  uncertainty  o 
these  points  facilitates  despotism  and  neglect  of  duty  a 
part  of  health  authorities,  tends  to  the  proetitutiou  of  their-l 
powers  for  partisan  purposes,  and  causes  excessive  Utigation 
and  needless  peril  to  tlje  public  health.     Such  a  code  should 
clearly  set  forth  not  only  what  powers  the  Boards  of  Healthy 
—  allowed   the  largest  authority  —  may  exercise,  but   ala 
what  parta  of  these  powers  are  allowed  to  Boards  of  a  morl 

udvaiiiagM  New  York  City  was  mnde  a  separate  aanltar;  diKlrlcC,  and  the  mayo 
wits  giveu  tbe  BpiKilnting  power.  TIib  Board  now  (1H9T)  consists  o(  f our  memben, 
of  which  the  MwUlh  OBlcor  at  the  Port  of  New  York  and  tbe  Pr^ldeot  of  tbe  B< 
o(  Polifu  are  two. 

1  It  would  baTe  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests  to  have  had  ■ 
a  ot  short-term  secniuries  according  to  the  party  method  ol  e' 
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limited  jurisdiction  and  aiitlioritj.     Upon  the  granting  of  a 

Knew  city  charter,  a  brief  reference  to  this  code  would  dedne 

Vthe  powers  conferred  on  the  subject  of  public  health  ;  every 

idecision  of   the   courts   on   sanitary   subjects   would  apply 

J  every  city ;  the  duties  of  health  officers  would  be  better 

Vdefined,  and  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  citizen  would  be 

letter  protected. 

The  state  Board  of   Health  should  be  allowed  adequate 
lowers  for  superseding   for   the   time   any  local    Board  of 
iHealth  which,  by  its  neglect,  has  allowed  the  common  safely 
■of  the  state  to  be  imperilled.' 

It  is  an  unfortunate  incident  to  the  advantages  of  our 

■doational  system  that  we  must  have,  in  the  main,  independent 

liealtb  administration  in  each  state;  but  to  make  this  evil 

worse  by  allowing  every  city  and  town  to  be  independent  in 

phis  regard,  seeins  little  short  of  connivance  at  our  own  peril. 

I  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  state  will  soon  be  wise 

inough  to  prepare  a  model  state   sanitary  code  which  the 

F'other  states  can  in  the  main  adopt  ?  " 

The  state  of  New  York  has  done   much  iu  the  way  of 

I  See  precedenlH  on  this  Babject  in  Ch.  II. 

*  It  Is  not  very  auspicious  (oi  aa  early  resnlt  of  thia  kind  tliat  the  constitutioD 
of  New  York,  aa  amendod  in  18M,  divided  Its  cities  into  throe  olaases :  (I)  thoM 
blivlngapopalalion  o[2n0,D00ocmore;  {2)  those  ha  Tiny  a  leRS  populatioD.  but  not 
1MB  UUD  SO.OOO;  and  (3)  all  the  other  cities  — ol  which  latter  clssa  there  are 
thirty,  Two  boards  of  cominisslouerB  were  appointed  hj  the  guveraor  iu  189S,  — 
one  to  draft  a  model  cliarler  (or  cities  of  the  second  class,  the  other  to  draft  sncli 
A  eharter  for  those  of  the  third  class.  The  draft  of  charters  thence  resulllng  are 
not  only  In  prtncipla  and  detailed  provlsiona  widely  dissimilar,  but  provide  very 
dlSerentpowenforBoardBof  Health,— twodlslinct  systems  in  fact.— their  aiitbunt 
apparently  (ailing  to  see  the  advantages  of  a  state  sanitary  code.  Apparently, 
BtlU  auother  system  remains  to  be  devised  (or  the  larger  cities  of  the  first  class, 
tbooiib  no  good  reasons  appear  wby  one  system,  with  appropriate  adnptatinna, 
and  Itaeiame  non-pactisan  methods,  should  not  be  enforced,  as  we  have  eiplaioed, 
In  all  the  cities  of  the  state.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  Health  Board  Iu  a 
city  ot  20,000  or  30,000  people  Should  not—  Ilka  jadges,  sheriffs,  and  constables 
there  —  have  as  large  powers  as  such  a  Board  and  officers  tn  a  city  of  40,000, 

~  ',  or  390.000  people,  though  It  may  have  less  frequent  occasions  for  using 

Sach  divemo  systems  of  health  laws  must  lead  to  mncb  confusion  and 

us  litigation.    Apparently,  when,  under  snch  different  systems,  a  city  of  the 

[thtcd  class  Bball  come  to  have  00.000  inhabitants,  or  a  city  of  the  second  clasa 
Bhall  come  to  hare  250,000.  It  will  suddenly  and  rather  grotesqaely  paw  (ram  one 
code  ot  local  laws  and  ordinances  directly  under  another,  with,  perhaps,  rather 
embonasaing  conseqnencee. 
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demonstrating  the  advantage  of  a  state  Board  of  Health 
haying  adequate  powers  over  the  local  Health  Boards  to  be 
exercised  whenever  the  action  of  the  Boards  is  inadequate. 
Mr.  Fairlie  has  set  forth  interesting  facts  on  the  subject 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  legislators.^ 

1  Cent,  of  AdmiimtraHon  in  New  York,  pp.  136-147. 
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tnni  ot  tha  duties  of  policemen.  Ne«d  that  thi^  should  not  b«  pBrtlMU*. 
Hum  treat  members  nf  a11  parties  alike.  Theory  and  effect  o[  bl-partisaD  police 
eommluiuuH.  Hacb  (tummissions  demoralise  policemen  and  cause  corruptioD. 
PaTtiea  ctoate  hi-pnrtliau  commissiouH  In  order  to  secure  a  moDopoly  oi  patron- 
age and  epoils.  Vldons  Massachusetts  laws  on  tlie  subject.  A  still  worse 
police  law  of  New  York,  The  best  oitizena  lor  poliixmen  declared  Incompeteat, 
In  order  to  give  the  partisaos  of  Albany  a  luonopoly.  Whether  policemen  are 
•late  or  are  mere  mnuicipat  oCRcera  they  should  regard  (he  rights  and  inleresU 
of  the  wbolo  people.    They  abould  l>e  Impartial  as  between  state  and  the  city. 

Reasons  why  the  state  sboald  pay  part  of  the  coat  of  maintaining  police  in 
cities.  Practice  on  the  subject  iu  European  counlrics.  and  its  utility.  Some 
ttate  officer  should  Inspect  local  police.  Such  inspection  would  be  higbl;  oseful. 
Police  ayst«m  of  Great  Britain.  Kind  of  state  Inspection  American  policemen 
need.  Policemen  will  soon  bo  needed  outside  of  cities.  Tha  affect  of  tha  state  in- 
spections we  now  bavB  justlSes  its  extension  to  the  police.  Why  policemen  should 
sometimes  be  used  Instead  ot  militia  to  suppress  mobs  and  rioU  ootslde  cities- 
Great  need  and  utility  ot  a  state  police  code  generally  applicable  lo  all  munici- 
palities. What  the  code  should  provide.  Basier  service  should  be  provided  for 
the  older  policemen.  Retiring  allowances.  Whether  there  should  be  a  ■'single 
head  of  the  police,"  and  the  moaning  of  this  phrase.  Why  the  mayor  sboald  not 
Iw  head  ot  the  police.  What  power  the  cooucll  sboold  have  in  regard  to  it.  Why 
Impossible  that  any  single  officer  ahonld  control  all  police  matters. 

We  have  referred  to  aeveral  problems  of  police  adminis- 
tration, but  the  subject  requires  further  notice.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  policemen  should  not  be  partisans,  or  seek  to  promote 
the  interests  of  any  party,  sect,  or  faction.  They  should  be 
impartial  and  just  alike  toward  all  the  people  —  their  pro- 
tectors regardless  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions. 
They  should  be  selected  and  governed  irrespective  of  po- 
litical or  religious  views  or  alHHations,  and  should  be  so 
disciplined  and  instructed  as  to  develop  and  sustain  a  non- 
partisan spirit.  Just  in  the  degree  that  any  policeman,  or 
officer  of  the  police  force,  has  a  controlling  bias  of  mind 
for  or  against  any  party,  faction,  or  sect,  he  is  unfit  for 
Jiis  position. 

1.  There  is,  legitimately,  no  republican  way  and  no  demo- 
i«ratic  way  of  being  a  good  police  officer ;  but  one  non-parti- 
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flan,  patriotic,  and  impartial  way,  which  should  be  the  same 
io  everj  part  of  the  state.  Everj  police  officer  ought  to 
strive  to  be  an  impartial  servant  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  the  lawful  commands  of  superior 
authority.  A  community  incapable  of  thus  regarding  its 
policemen  cannot  have,  and  can  hardly  deserve  to  have,  a 
good  city  government. 

The  policeman's  position  is  largely  that  of  the  soldier, 
though  the  policeman  has  more  liberty  and  may  be  held 
to  a  greater  individual  responsibility  than  the  soldier. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  functions  or  legitimate  discipline 
of  policemen  which  tends  to  make  them  either  partisans  or 
electioneerers.  If  not  tempted  or  coerced  by  politicians  and 
party  managers,  policemen  would,  as  regularly  as  soldiers, 
attend  to  their  duties  and  become  true  servants  of  the 
people.  The  greatest  difficulties  of  policemen,  as  well  as 
the  most  vicious  influences  which  they  encounter,  arise  from 
the  interference  of  parties  and  their  managers.  Under  a 
well-devised  and  well-managed  municipal  system  parties 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have,  nor  would  patriotic  and 
legitimate  parties  seek  to  gain,  any  more  control  of  the 
police  administration  than  of  that  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
We  can  have  a  good  non-partisan  police  force,  which  will 
treat  all  the  people  fairly,  as  soon  as  we  place  it  under  laws 
and  regulations  which  disregard  all  mere  party  and  sectarian 
interests,  and  give  its  members  a  real  liberty  and  power  to 
properly  discharge  their  functions. 

2.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  not  only  of  all  citizens,  but  of 
all  parties  and  factions,  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
non-partisan  discharge  of  the  duties  of  policemen.  But 
parties  and  politicians  generally  take  a  very  different  view 
of  these  matters.  They  insist  on  a  party  test  for  entering 
the  police  force ;  they  claim  that  active  party  men  are  the 
best  policemen  ;  they  declare  that  such  men  have  the  highest 
claims  upon  the  offices  under  police  departments. 

If  that  theory  be  true,  every  party  should  insist  on  filling 
with  its  most  active  adherents  not  only  every  place  on  a 
police  commission,  but  every  position  under  it.     This  has 
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been  the  half-civilized  theory  upon  which  Tammany,  most 
politicians,  and  many  American  cities  have  habitually  acted, 
I  Bave  as  coerced  by  the  civil  service  reform  laws. 

Experience  has  so  far  shown  the  disastrous  effects  of 
enforcing  this  theory  that  public  opinion,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  lias  become  too  enlightened  for  its  safe  avowal 
by  parties.  They  dare  not  longer  openly  insist  on  a  police 
force,  or  even  a  police  commission,  being  composed  of  the 
adherents  of  a  single  party  or  sect, 

3.  Candor,  consistency,  and  truth  require  them  to  admit, 
as  a  consequence,  that  neither  mere  partisans  nor  politicians, 
but  only  such  fair-minded  men  as  we  have  described,  are  fit 
to  be  made  either  policemen  or  police  commissioners.  But 
city  parties  have  not  patriotism  enough  for  this.  It  would 
Buppress  much  party  patronage  and  spoils,  and  would  in 
principle  condemn  the  whole  party  system  for  governing 
cities.  They  therefore  insist  —  and  so,  very  thoughtlessly, 
do  many  more  worthy  men  —  that  representatives  from  each 
party  shall  be  balauced  on  police  commissions.  Under  this 
system  one  unfit  man  is  to  be  employed  to  compel  another 
unfit  man  to  do  his  duty.  This  is  the  origin  and  theory 
I  of  bi-partisan  commissions. 

It  is  really  a  party  device  for  securing  a  party  monopoly  of 
L  patronage  and  spoils,  and  for  dividing  them  between  the 
aanagers  of  the  great  parties  —  often  conspiring  together. 
Bi-partisan  commissions  would  seem  grotesquely  absurd 
1  were  it  not  for  the  glamour  of  justice  with  which  party 
I  illusion  and  ambition  clothe  them.     They  involve  the  con- 
I  {ession  that  partisan  zeal  and  activity,  in  city-party  politics, 
I  generally  disqualify  men  for  doing  justice  and  being  honest 
T  where  party  interests  are  concerned.     Why  not  then  make 
I  police  commissioners,  as  we  make  generals  and  admirals,  out 
I  of  non-partisan,  fair-minded,  independent  men  who  desire, 
[and  are  able,  to  treat  all  citizens  with  common  justice  re- 
I  gardless  of  party.     This  is  a  too  disinterested  and  patriotic 
•  policy   for  mere   politicians ;  and  until  we  are  enlightened 
enough   ns  a  people  to  do  this,  it  is  very  likely  that  bi- 
partisan commissions,  bad  as  they  are,  may  be  better  than 
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commissions  composed  wholly  of  politicians  from  the  t 
party. 

4.   The  theory  that  police  commissioners  are  to  be  selecU 
not  because  they  are   moat  fit  for  the  police  service,  bl3 
because  they  are  party  favorites,  has  far-reaching  and  dis- 
astrous consequences.      Parties  and  their  managers  would 
be  indifferent  as  to  their  party  affiliations,  if  police  officers 
were  not  expected  to   use   their   official    power   effectively 
for  party  advantage.     The  police  com  mission  el's  represent- 
ing a  party    are    regarded    by   its   managers   as   having  j 
duty  to  gain  for  it  all  possible  patronage,  to  aid  its  elai 
tioneering  leaders  and  captains,  and  to  supply  its  treasoi 
with  money  extorted  by  policemen  through  fear  of  thd 
power.      It  is  a  flagitious  doctrine  disgraceful  to  any  en- 
lightened community.     What  more  natural  than  that  suol 
commissioners  should  choose  unscrupulous,  partisan  police 
men  ready  to  serve  their  party  iu  all  possible  ways?     Whi 
more  natural  than  that  such  policemen  should  become  tin 
vassals  of  party  managers  —  as  ready  to  extort  blackmail  as 
they  to  levy  party  assessments  ? 

As  every  bargain  between  these  commissioners  to  bring 
active,  party  electioneerers,  rather  than  conscientious,  non- 
partisan citizens,  upon  the  police  force  inures  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  the   leaders   and  bosses  of  both  parties,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  so  often  found  in  conspiracy  with 
each  other?     Republican  electioneering  bullies  and  manipu- 
lators are  made  policemen,  and  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
for  their  offences,  by  the  votes  of  democratic  commissioners, 
on  the  condition  that  democratic  desperadoes,  bribers,  and 
blackmailers  on  the  police  force  are  saved  from  punishment 
by  the  votes  of  Republican  commissioners.     The  bi-partisan,— 
system  strongly  tempts  the  commissioners  to  combine  againi 
the  public  interests  for  party  gain,  and  to  reject  the  moat~J 
worthy  applicants  for  places  as   policemen.      They  divide 
patronage  between  them,  and  become  its  active  purveyors; 
they  are  naturally  more  anxious  to  secure  effective  agents 
for  their  party  than  impartial  police  officers  for  the  people  —^^^ 
officers  who  will  be  the  minions  of  neither  a  party  nor  a  boss.  J 
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5.  These  influences  impel  bi-partisan  commissions  to  a 
Pconstant,  indecent,  and  degrading  competition  for  party  ad- 
I  Tftntage,  and  strongly  tend  to  bring  upon  the  police  force 
I  the  moat  astute  partisans  and  most  unscrupulous  electioneer- 
I  era  whom  the  respective  party  commissioners  can  secure. 
J  They  know  that  the  city-party  managers  generally  prefer 
I   such  policemen  to  those  who  will  attempt  nothing  for  mere 

party  gain.  Hence  the  hate  of  these  managers  toward  non- 
partisan commissioners ;  hence  the  natural  fear  of  non- 
partisan policemen  to  fully  discharge  their  duties.^ 

6.  Men  thus  made  poUeemen  naturally  see  their  advantage 
in  imitating  the  commissioners,  and  in  servility  to   their 

^  party  and  its  boss.     If  a  policeman  may  use  his  power  to 
I  serve  a  party,  why  may  he  not  use  it  to  serve  himself,  —  to 
I  levy  blackmail,  and  aid  the  party  leaders  ?     If   policemen 
F  may  be  appointed  and  promoted  for  party  advantage,  why 
[  may  they  not  for  party  advantage  arrest  a  party  opponent, 
or  refuse  to  arrest  a  criminal  party  associate?     Thus  our 
party  police  system  may  almost  be  said  to  suggest  and  jus- 
tify the  worst  practices  incident  to  our  police  degradation. 

7.  It  seems  impossible  to  acquit  parties  of  a  deliberate 
)  purpose  to  create  —  through  the  bi-partisan  system  —  a  mo- 
I  nopoly  of  police  patronage  and  power  for  themselves,  and  to 

exclude  from  the  police  service  that  class  of  index>endent, 
non-partisan,  and  conscientious  citizens  who  are  really  most 
fit  for  it.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  spoils  system 
has  been  less  despotic  than  in  most  states,  the  police  laws 
'  disclose  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  laws  relating  to  the 
L  cities  of  Boston  and  Fall  River  use  this  language,  "  The 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  from 
the  two  principal  political  parties  three  legal  voters  who  shall 
constitute  the  board  of  police  for  said  city.  .  .  ."^ 

The  commissioners  composing  this  Board  make  all  ap- 
pointments  to  the  police  force,  all  removals  from   it,  and 


1  Wb  budly  Deed  »ay  that  ws  h«To  been  ipeaklng  of  the  p«rty  police  MyatBm 
IS  ilRAffected  by  thu  civil  eerrice  ezamlnntioDS,  which  in  several  cities  have  put 
tun^lderable  checks  upon  the  eviU  we  have  characterized. 

■'  Uftss.  lAwi,  1885.  Cb.  323;  Lavrs,  1891,  Cb.  35t. 
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control  the  whole  police  administration.  They  naturally 
conform  to  the  despotic  party  test  thus  imposed  on  the  gov- 
ernor. As  the  party  in  power  in  the  state  selects  two  com- 
missioners from  its  own  ranks,  and  allows  only  one  to  the 
other,  the  hope  of  gaining  the  larger  share  of  this  vicious 
patronage,  under  such  a  law,  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  igno- 
ble and  degrading  party  contention  and  proscription.  What 
moral  right  has  the  noble  state  of  Massachusetts  —  what  legal 
right  compatible  with  justice  or  the  welfare  of  her  citizens  — 
to  thus  establish  a  party  test  for  the  police  service  —  to  say 
that  no  man  shall  be  a  police  commissioner  —  or  by  implica- 
tion a  policeman  —  unless  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  her  "  two 
principal  political  parties  "  ?  Why  not  as  justly  enforce  the 
same  test  for  entering  the  army  or  the  militia  ?  ^ 

8.  A  recent  law  of  New  York  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trates both  the  aim  of  bi-partisan  commissions,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  her  party  leaders  for  using  them  for  despotic  and 
illegal  purposes.^  The  law  creates  a  police  commission  for 
the  city  of  Albany.  Every  public  interest  and  duty  of  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  required  that  the  police  force,  at  the  state 
capital,  should  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  mere  partisan 
politics.  The  law  provides  for  a  police  commission  to  con- 
sist of  four  members,  only  two  of  whom  are  to  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  They  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
common  council  of  Albany.  No  member  of  this  body  can 
vote  for  more  than  two  of  them.  Neither  the  mayor  nor  the 
governor  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
commissioners  are  not  to  be  classified,  and  hence  will  all  go 
out  of  office  at  once.  Their  terms  are  only  two  years,  and 
there  will,  therefore,  be  a  partisan  battle  over  the  police  force 
every  alternate  year.  The  classified,  five-year  terms  of  the 
police  commissioners  for  Boston  apparently  give  more  sta- 
bility to  police  administration  and  put  more  restraints  upon 
vicious  party  strife  than  the  legislators  at  Albany  desired. 

1  The  case  of  Rathboiie  v.  Wirtht  etc.,  150  N.  Y.  Rep.,  459,  suggests  that  the 
coDstitationality  of  these  Massachusetts  laws  is  hardly  more  defensible  than 
their  policy.  This  party  test  for  her  police  force  seems  utterly  incompatible  with 
her  civil  service  reform  laws. 

2  N.  Y.  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  427,  Sec.  3. 
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They  obviously  wanted  a,  party  contest  and  a  new  party  deal 
every  two  years  —  thus  insuring  a  rapid  succession  of  parti- 
san commisai oners  and  servile  party  henclimen  on  the  pulice 
force.  To  further  make  sure  of  this,  they  put  these  unprece- 
dented and  disgraceful  words  into  the  law,  "No  person  is 
eligible  to  the  office  of  police  commissioner  unless,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  is  a  member  of  the  political  party 
or  organization '  having  the  highest  or  the  next  highest 
representation  in  the  common  council." 

Thus  all  citizens  of  Albany  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
1  t^vo  favored  pai-ties  or  factions — no  matter  how  superior 
'  their  qualifications  for  a  police  commissioner  —  are  declared 
I  ineligible,    are    practically     branded    as    incompetent,    for 
the  office.     Party  and  faction  monopoly  is  encouraged  by 
law  —  by  a  law  which,  in  substance,  says  to  every  resident 
I  of  the  state  capital,  "  If  you  would  be  a  police  commissioner, 
[  •^practically  if  you  would  be  a  policeman,  —  be  servile  to 
the   parties   and  factions  in  majority  in   the   city  council ; 
make  it  plain  to  them  that  as  a  policeman  you  would  use 
your  power  to  increase  their  votes,  fill  their  treasuries,  and 
screen  their  frauds  —  at  whatever  cost  to  the  people."     It 
tells  the  people  that  the  good  policeman  is  not  the  officer 
who  treats  all  citizens  fairly  and  alike,  but  is  he  who  dis- 
criminates for  party  advantage  ;  that  the  police  force  at  the 
state  capital  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  such  expert, 
[  unscrupulous  politicians  and  partisans  as  commissioners  thus 
I  selected  will  be  sure  to  place  upon  it.     It  is  not  too  much 
[  to  say  that  this  law  dishonored  the  political  civilization  of 
[•  the  state  of  New  York — that  it  is  fit  only  for  a.  half-civilized 
f  city  or  a  medifeval  age-     It  wilt  stand  on  the  statute  book 
r  both  as  an  ominous  warning  and  an  infamous  avowal  of  the 
I  motives  and  purposes  of   those  besotted  partisans  who  are 
I  incompetent  to  deal  with  our  municipal  affairs  in  reference 
I  to   the   public   interest   but   constantly   seek   to   prostitute 
Lmunicipal  power  for  personal  and  party  advantage. 

1  ThB  nae  at  Ihe  word  "  org»niilitlon  "  makos  It  possible  for  more  Isctioni  lo 
ol&im  the  rigbt  to  bmve  two  police  commissioners,  tbns  stimulating  and  reward- 
iDg  Ilie  growth  al  pntmDsgS'moiigsriDg  fautioos  lo  tha  utmost. 
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But,  happily,  as  these  pages  are  being  written,^  the  high- 
est court  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it  brands  every  other 
citizen,  except  those  who  are  members  of  the  two  parties,  as 
ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  police  commissioner,  curtails 
the  constitutional  right  of  Home  Rule,  sets  up  illegal  party 
tests  for  office,  and  violates  ^^  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  governments."* 

II 

1.  The  question  whether  police  commissioners  and  police- 
men should  be  regarded  as  municipal  officers  or  as  state  offi- 
cers, has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  importance.  If 
we  concede  their  functions  to  be  wholly  municipal,  the  state 
should  not  interfere  with  their  exercise.  But,  if  they  are  in 
part  state  functions,  then  the  state  has  a  constant  duty  as  to 
their  performance.  In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  language 
of  the  state  constitution  and  laws  may  decide  this  question 
—  as  it  does  in  the  state  of  New  York  —  by  classing  them 
as  municipal  officers.  But  in  several  states  police  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  as  state  officers,  and  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  such  by  the  courts.^ 

It  will  be  useful  to  inquire  how  far,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
functions  of  such  officers  are  merely  municipal.  The  resi- 
dents of  cities  have  certainly  the  most  direct  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  police  administration  which  consists  in  promoting 
civic  convenience  and  in  enforcing  city  ordinances.  It  is 
just  and  wise,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  American  constitu- 
tions, to  allow  city  residents  large  powers  over  the  selection 
and  control  of  police  officers.  But  these  residents  are  far 
from  being  the  only  persons  interested  in  the  functions  re- 
ferred to,  and  city  functions  are  by  no  means  the  most 
important  which  policemen  have  to  perform. 

1  October,  1896. 

'^  See  Rathbone  v.  Wirtht  etc.,  150  N.  Y.  Rep.,  459.  There  are  laws  in  several 
states  which  the  reasoning  of  this  decision  condemns  as  unconstitutional. 

B  Professor  Good  now  has  referred  to  the  conflicting  cases  on  the  subject,  and 
has  clearly  stated  the  legal  principles  involved.  Mun.  Home  Eule,  pp.  13^141, 
239,  240;  Pol.  Sci.  Quarterly,  March,  1896,  p.  16. 
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Policemen  are  representatives  of  the  state  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  her  general  laws  and  for  the  protection  of  all  her 
citizens.  We  have  contrasted  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
the  state  laws  nf  paramount  iraporlance  —  all  those  relating 
to  religion,  to  liberty,  to  social  and  family  relations,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  to  corporations, 
to  land  titles,  to  commerce,  to  international  relations,  to 
crimes  which  have  a  common  application  to  the  city  and  the 
country  —  with  the  limited  laws  and  ordinances  which  are 
especially  provided  for  municipalities.'  The  state  provides 
for  punishing  those  guilty  of  all  the  highest  crimes,  and  they 
apply  alike  to  the  city  and  the  country.  It  has  a  duty  to 
make  them  uniform,  and  to  see  that  they  are  uniformly 
enforced,  whether  in  municipalities  or  country  districts. 
Policemen  act  for  the  state  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws, 
and  no  city  has  a  legal  right  —  or  should  be  conceded  to 
have  a  moral  right  —  to  control  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  police  officers,  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  general  laws.  If  a  city  should  resist  the  state 
as  to  these  matters,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
appeal  to  military  force  ;  and  it  may  invoke  even  the  aid  of 
the  national  government.'  If  these  statements  are  the  niere- 
est  truisms,  it  is  the  false  and  pernicious  claims  made  in  the 
name  of  absolute  Home  Rule  which  makes  them  necessary. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  enforcement  o[  general  laws,  police- 
men are,  in  a  legal  sense,  executive  officers  of  the  state,  and 
have  a  duty  to  consider  its  aggregate  interests.  So  profoimd 
ia  the  interest  of  the  rural  residents  of  a  state  in  having  good 
police  administration  in  its  cities,  that  they  would  be  wise 
to  pay  it«  whole  cost  if  the  cities  could  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so. 

All  the  reasons  which  require  that  the  laws  on  the  great 

subjects  referred  to  should  be  the  same  in  the  country  and  in 

'   the  city  —  and  be  uniformly  interpreted  by  the  courts  —  also 

^  require  that  they  should  be  uniformly  executed  by  policemen. 

1  Sm  Ch.  n.  pp.  32-.3S. 

'  The  BUte  o(  Nev  York  called  oat  the  militia  to  brini;  Mayor  Wood  of  Vevt 
York  City  to  otwdlaai^e,  when  be  aied  tbe  city  palloe  to  reiilBt  a  police  law  ol  IHOT. 
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This  should  be  done  under  a  pervading  sense  of  duty  to 
serve  the  state  supremely,  and  not  merely  a  particular  city  or 
village.  Police  officers  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  state,  and  to  regard  their  obliga- 
tions to  it  and  its  whole  people  as  superior  to  the  duty  they 
owe  to  any  local  division  of  either.  A  city  policeman  has 
no  more  right  to  execute  the  laws,  than  a  city  judge  has  to 
construe  them,  for  the  special  advantage  of  his  city. 

We  must  make  the  state  worthy  of  its  ideal  and  competent 
for  its  duties.  We  must  not  rebel  against  its  essential  power 
merely  because  our  vicious  party  methods  and  our  neglect 
of  our  civic  duties  have  degraded  it  in  our  estimation.  To 
teach  policemen  that  they  are  mere  city  officials  having  a 
right  to  take  sides  with  the  city  against  the  state,  or  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  representatives  of  a  mayor  or  of  a 
city  party,  is  unjustifiable,  false,  and  demoralizing ,  and  so 
it  is  also  to  cause  them  to  think  that  they  may  act  on  the 
theory  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  its  cities 
are  hostile,  or  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  alone  is 
responsible  for  bad  city  administration.  False  teaching  on 
these  points  has  done  much  to  cause  the  police  force  of 
American  cities  to  become  the  active  and  corrupt  agents 
of  city  parties  and  bosses. 

Ill 

1.  Another  view  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  police 
force  of  cities  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  duties  and  the 
cost  of  the  city  police  are  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
immense  amounts  of  property  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  state  which  it  must 
guard.  This  cost  in  many  cities  is  much  greater  by  reason 
of  their  commercial  relations.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
state  itself  should  pay  some  part  of  this  increased  cost.  Is 
it  not  also  a  duty  of  the  state  to  bear  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  policemen  who,  as  we  have  seen,  act 
largely  as  agents  and  officers  of  the  state  itself?  The  older 
nations  have  recognized  and  discharged  such  a  duty.     Eng- 
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■"fend  pays  about  one-half  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
municipal  force  within  her  cities.'     France  seems  to  con- 
tribute about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  her  local  police  force, 
I  and  Germany  a  atill  larger  proportion.     It  is  quite  likely 
I  that,  in  Germany  and  France  in  earlier  times,  this  practice 
connected  ^v^th  a  purpose  of  using  the  force  for  dynaatic 
i.     Such,  of  course,  cannot  now  be  the  case  in  France; 
laud  in  England  this  payment  is  in  no  wise  connected  with 
Fany  party  or  class  interests,  or  any  purpose  of  centralizing 
power,  but  is  based  on  considerations  of  justice  and  sound 
policy  which  are  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England. 

We  have  shown  that  the  cities  of  England  have  a  much 
larger  liberty  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  select  and 
3  their  police  force  in  reference  to  the  municipal  wel- 
Liare,  unrestrained  by  party  action  or  special  laws.' 

2.    Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  city 
police,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  attached 
to  such  payments,  especially  in  England,  have  been  highly 
salutary.    The  English  government  not  only  requires  reports 
from  cities  concerning  their  police  force,  but  causes  it  to  be 
inspected  by  national  oflieiaLs,  and  insists  on  its  coming  up 
to  required  standards  before  such  payments  are  made  toward 
its  cost.     This  practice  by  bringing  into  comparison  the  rel- 
ative cost,  discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  police  forces  of 
,  different  cities,  and  by  promoting  salutary  rivalry  between 
kthem,  greatly  aids  good  administration.     It  also  facilitates 
■the  exposure  of  irregularities,  neglects,  and  extravagance. 


1  Shaw's  Jfun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  ST,  111. 

*B««  Cb.  XII.  OD  tills  subject.  The  policemen  of  London  are  selected  and 
^MmttoUeii  by  a,  department  of  the  national  goyemment,  but  bf  methods  which 
exvliidu  dtscriminatlon  on  party  groutids.  It  Is  not  thought  wise  («  cotmuit  tbs 
great  departments  o(  the  nation  — Ita  records  and  Ireaaury  —  to  the  protecllon  o( 
police  nfli::erB  selected  by  a  single  city.  The  possible  moods  and  ambition  of  the 
popnlution  of  a  vast  metropalls  mnst  be  coDBlder«d.  The  framers  of  our  natiaual 
tfivernmetit  seem  to  bare  reaaonvd  in  the  same  way  when  they  gnvo  Congreu 
the  exclusive  power  to  make  law*  and  lo  provide  officers  tor  the  federal  dlslrict 
•)f  Ciilumbla.  The  police  force  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  in  the  charge  of  com- 
misaioaen  selected  by  the  President.    The  nation  pays  half  lis  cott. 
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Such  inspection  no  more  impairs  the  useful  independence  a 
the  police  in  the  control  of  cities  than  our  state  inspectin 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  schools  by  state  officer! 
impairs  the  just  independence  of  those  institutions.  Wd 
cannot  doubt  that  if  the  state  were  to  pay  a.  portion,  evei 
if  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  police  on 
its  cities,  on  the  condition  of  their  discipliue  and  ( 
coming  up  to  a  high  standard,  a  great  public  gain  i 
ensue.* 

3.    The  police  experience  of  Great  Britain  deserves  oan 
thoughtful  attention  in  some  other  particulars.     The  earliee 
advance  of  importance  in  police  management  in  this  countrj'fl 
—  that  made  iu  New  York  City  soon  after  1857  —  was  mM 
the   main   based  on  the  police   methods   then   enforced  inj 
London.     Since  that  time  these  methods  —  made  more  and] 
more   independent  of   party  politics   and   in  various  wayi 
greatly  improved  in  England  —  have  in  the  Unit«d  Statesfl 
continued  largely  under  the  control  of  parties.     In  recent^ 
years  the  police  force  of  American  cities  has  been  more  and 
more  regulated  by  nuiuerous  special  laws, —  often  reetrictiva 
of  true  Home  Rule,  and  not  infrequently  intended  for  party 
advantage,  —  while  in  Great  Britain  the  sphere  and  liberty 
of   Home  Rule  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  poHce  laws  — 
a  sort  of  police  code — have  been  made  generally  applicable 


t  The  state  of  MasBUphnscltB,  often  Id  tbe  leni)  «[  irlse  legislation,  b 
Improvud  IM  school  admitiistmtion  by  applying  the  principle  here  commended, — 
that  ol  the  state  making  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  local  scboula  only  nhSB  I 
they  come  up  to  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  tbe  state.    But  the  state  h 
gone  yet  further,  in  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  mode  in  the  text,  a»  to  the  polio^  I 
—  not  so  much  by  the  way  of  the  ose  of  the  police  officers  of  one  place  in  Dthen-4 
wheFe  they  may  be  Deeded,  as  in  the  way  ol  creating  a  small  niimbei 
policemen  who  may  be  ordered,  by  the  proper  state  ofilcers,  to  any  place  whers 
they  may  be  needed  In  a  crisis.    This  smaU  body  of  state  officers  has  been  tooud 
highly  aseful,  especially  where  local  feeling  has  been  aroused  and  violence  or 
riots  have  been  threatened.    Yet  such  a  duplicate  police  force  aeetos  hardlj  _ 
necessary,  and  might  be  emliarrassing.     The  method  to  be  proposed  in 
chapter  ot  transferring  policemen  from  one  place  to  another  would  seen 
put  a  maeb  larger  number  at  the  command  ot  tbe  atale  in  exigencies  it 
Ihey  may  be  greally  needed,      Whilteo's   Public    Ad'iiini»(riition  i      "       _ 

s  been  iuipresaed  with  tbe  advantagwll 


inspection,  for  which  h 


thinks  Ameilcao  s< 
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to  all  cities,  save  in  so  far  as  London  is  In  some  meaBure  an 
exception.^ 

4.  Tbe  kind  of  state  inspection  which  the  police  of 
American  cities  need  could  perhaps  be  made  nnder  a  single 
state  ofticer,  who  should  be  an  experienced  ex-police  official, 
and  be  connected  with  one  of  the  state  departments  or  with 
a  new  municipal  bureau  in  the  state  government.  He  should 
be  required  from  time  to  time  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  local  police  administrations  in  the  state,  to  receive  and 
preserve  reports  to  be  made  by  them,  and  to  annually  lay 
before  the  governor  and  the  legislature  a  general  exposition 
and  comparative  report  of  the  police  administration  in  each 
city,  setting  forth  all  the  facts  necessary  for  a  judgment  con- 
cerning both  their  actual  and  their  comparative  merita  and 
coat.* 

Such  a  bureau  or  department  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
facts  needed  for  enlightened  legislation  on  police  and  other 
municipal  affairs.  It  would  be  an  admonition  to  corrupt 
and  partisan  city  officials.  Its  action  would  not  diminish 
the  sphere  or  the  liberty  for  Home  Rule,  save  of  that  corrupt. 
partisan  kind  which  fears  publicity.  On  the  contrary,  much 
larger  powers  for  local  control  could  be  safely  iutrusted  to 
cities  under  such  guarantees  for  their  legitimate  exercise. 
Tammany  and  every  other  party  machine  and  its  boss  would 
s  be  the  inveterate  enemies  of  such  a  system. 


>  See  Ch.  XU.  Few  mattBrs  in  our  city  affairs  mote  strikingly  iltiiatrate  nur 
neglect  than  tlie  tact  thnt.  white  so  mnch  has  lieeD  said  of  late  about  police 
abuses,  do  slate  oc  city  □(  the  Uniua  —  and  nu  retuna  ori^nizatiDD  so  far  as  we 
know  ~  baa  branglit  to  tbe  attention  of  the  American  people  that  admirable 
English  police  system  npou  vbicb  nearly  &11  that  U  good  Id  oar  own  is  based, 
and  wblcb  can  still  teach  ns  valuable  leasoua.  I(  a  t«nth  part  as  much  money 
And  effort  had  been  used  by  our  governments,  or  by  our  rich  men.  to  teach  the 
American  people  these  lessons,  as  has  been  med  by  these  men  and  one  sporting 
classes  to  introduce  EagliHh  methods  of  rowing  and  goll  playing.  English  breeds 
of  cattle  and  bogs,  and  English  urislocratlc  lasbloos  and  forms,  oui  municipal 
debasement  might  not  now  bo  much  disgrace  aa. 

■The  two  New  York  state  commissions,  to  which  we  have  referred,  for  pre- 
paring charters  for  second  and  third  class  citlea  united  —  largely  we  believe  by 

son  ol  the  eflorls  o(  lion.  P.  W.  Holla  —  in  presenting  (o  the  legialatore  of 

w  York  in  1896  a  bill  providing  for  a  state  municipal  bureau. 
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1.  The  time  is  probably  near  at  hand  when,  in  parta  ( 

the  densely  populated  states,  policemen  will  be  required  out« 
side  of  cities  —  as  they  now  are  in  European  countries.  It 
would  result  in  embarrassing  complications  and  needless  ex- 
pense to  have  distinct  police  forces,  subject  to  diverse  control* 
for  each  city  soon  to  be  developed  along  our  railroads  aaA 
waterways.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  considerable  dia 
tricta  under  uniform  police  laws  and  administration,  or  e 
to  adopt  some  plan  analogous  to  the  European  police  systemafl 
The  police  is  soon  to  become  a  far  more  important  force  thai 
it  has  yet  been. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  that  principle  of  local  indepetu 
denee  which  is  fundamental  under  American  governmenn 
yet  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  provisions  n 
soon  be  made  for  uniform  police  administration  and  cobm 
parative  statements  of  its  cost  throughout  the  state.  Thew 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  faUure  to  make  the  state  inspec- 
tions of  the  police  which  we  need,  greatly  facilitated  the  bold 
malversations  and  comiptions  recently  disclosed  in  the  police 
force  of  New  York  City.  Why  sliould  not  the  state  inspect 
and  investigate  the  police  as  well  as  the  militia? 

We  have  seen  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  New  York 
and  of  other  states  provide  not  only  for  examinations  by  stats 
officers  of  banks,  trust  companies,  and  insurance  companies, 
but  of  prisons,  schools,  and  asylums,  and  require  reports  from 
their  managers  to  state  departments.     Even  the  quality  of  . 
butter,  gas,  and  milk  must  be  thus  inspected.     Is  it  needful  | 
for   the   state    to   thus   deal   with   these   relatively   private  ■! 
interests,  and  not  needful  for  it  to  take  equal  care  as  ta  i 
the  use  of  the  mighty  police  authority  on  the  exercise  of  j 
which  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  great  cities  largelyj 
depend  ? 

2.  Another  matter  bearing  upon  the  wisdom  and  jaatiof 
of  the  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  police  administrfl 
tion  deserves  notice.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  no  rM 
mote  future  the  state  will  —  with  the  cheerful  consent  < 
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cities  and  districts  —  draw  together  detachments  from  their 
police  forces  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  riots,  mobs,  and 
other  local  disturbances  —  a  service  for  which  policemen  would 
be  peculiarly  well  qualified  —  instead  of  being  always  com- 
pelled to  rely  solely  upon  the  slow,  less  competent,  more 
expensive,   more    unmanageable,   yet   far   less   prompt   and 

! effective  —  force  of  the  militia  ?      Properly  disciplined  po- 
licemen have  all  the  military  drill  needed  for  such  a  duty, 
jUid  are  more  likely  than  the  militia  to  be  discreet  and  just. 
,Tbey  would  arouse  far  less  dangerous  passions. 
American  states,  being  without  a  regular  army,  have  more 
need  than  European  nations  for  such  a  service  M  the  hands 
of  the  police.     New  York  City  sent  policemen  in  aid  of  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War.      A  moderate  payment  by  the 
State  toward  the  cost  of  the  local  police  would  be  a  just  basis 
tor  invoking  its  aid,  not  only  in  the  cases  suggested,  but  in 
any  cases  where  a  great  crime  has  been  committed,  or  serious 
disorder  or  danger  is  threatened,  especially  where  there  are  no 
local  policemen.^     Who  can  doubt  that  the  discharge  of  such 
functions  would  dignify  the  police  force  in  its  own  estimation, 
and  cause  it  to  be  more  highly  respected  by  the  people  ? 
1.    Most  of  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  the  last  chapter 
for  a  uniform  code  of  health  laws  for  the  state  also  require 
a  uniform  code  of  police  laws  applicable,  with  proper  adap- 
tations, to   all   its   cities   and   villages.      This   code  would 
supersede  our  multifarious  and  conflicting  police  laws,  and 
would  save  much  needless  litigation.     Much  partisan  schem- 
Ling  and  corruption  would  be  prevented.     The  keeping  of 
Koomparable  and  highly  useful  accouuts  and  statistics  would 
I  made  possible.     A  great  amount  of  painful  uncertainty 

>  Who  that  baa  seen  fiTemen  from  one  city  rushing  to  the  rcsciie  o[  naother 

n  fail  to  Bce  how  salutary  would  be  B  proTision,  in  Ibe  8la(o  poliet  and  finv 

'a  code,  which  would  bring  to  ths  rescue  nf  a  city  or  villnge  in  Ibe  hnnds 

at  a  moh  or  in  flames  Home  of  the  policpmen  of  hcigbboring  cities  — hrlng 

tharn  Iher*  in  1«h  tlmg  than  the  uDaldllad  mUitlamen  could  be  gut  readf  lur 
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would  be   avoided.      Every  decision  of   the   courts  woul 
interpret  the  police  law  for  every  municipality. 

Accounts  and  8tatisticB,  even  if  adequately  kept  for  anji 
purpose,  are  generally  according  to  different  methods  in 
different  cities  which  make  them  of  little  value  either  foi 
showing  comparative  cost  or  abuses.' 

2.    We  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  these  general  pro- 
Tisious  in  a  state  police  code  seem  desirable:  (1)  it  shouls 
determine  all  the  questions  we  have  considered  concerning 
police  administration ;   (2)  it  should  supersede  all  other  law 
on  the  subject;   (3)  it  should  provide  for  the  fixing  of  tin 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  force  by  the  city  councils  J 
(4)  it  should  forbid  these  members  from  applying  to  the  gov; 
ernor  or  legislature  on  the  subject  of  salaries ;   (5)  it  should! 
provide  for  the  keeping  of  police  accounts,  expenses,  statis 
tics  of  crime,  in  every  city  and  police  jurisdiction,  in  such  i 
full,  clear,  and  uniform  manner,  and  for  the  making  of  such  \ 
reports  to  the  state  concerning  the  same,  as  will  make  it  easy  ' 
to  compare  the  police  administration  in  each  city  and  dis- 
trict with  that  of  every  other;   (6)  it  should  confer  upon 
the  councils  of  cities  such  general  powers  as  they  may  require 
in  connection  with  the  framing  and  enforcing  of  the  ruloa 
and  regulations  needed  for  carrying  the  provisions  of   the  j 
code  iuto  effect  ;^  (7)  it  should  make  it  a  criminal  offenoe  J 
to  apply  any  party  or  sectarian  tests  for  the  selection  of  any 
person  for  examination  for  the  police  service ;  or  to  appoint, 
promote,  remove,  or  degrade  any  one  in  this  service  for  any   ' 
sectarian  or  partisan  purpose  ;    (8)   it  should  prohibit  any  I 
member  of  the  police  force  accepting  a  nomination   for   »  I 
political  oiBce;  being  a  member  of  any  political  club,  caucus,  J 
or  convention;   engaging  in  the  public  discussion  of  party 
issues ;  paying  or  having  any  part  in  collecting  political  a 


'  When  the  United  Slittea  needed  sj'atemstlc  proviaionB  lor  the  government  at 
llB  armies,  )C  employed,  not  aemi-militnry  politicians  or  mere  partisans,  but  U 
celebrated  Dr.  Fraiiela  Lieber,  to  draft  them,  and  the  Invaluable  Articles  of  Wax 
were  the  result. 

'  BucJi  provisions  woold  profoundly  affect  city  morals,  politica,  safety,  a 
comfort.    TliOF;e  lor  New  York  City  (18116]  —defccUve  and  inadeqiuite  u  ttx^    ' 
Here  —  are  63li  iu  number  uod  till  a  coaaiderable  vulume. 
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^•essments ;  or  acting  as  a  representative,  agent,  or  manager 

■  of  any  political  party  or  faction  or  candidate.' 

3.    If  the  police  force  in  American  cities  were  really  non- 

■  partisan,  and  were  managed  only  in  the  public  interests,  its 
ipartly  superannuated  and  partially  disabled  members  —  in- 
Istead  of  being  frequently  retired  to  pensioned  idleness  for 
'  partisan  and  other  indefensible  reasons  —  would,  as  a  rule, 

be  given  preference  —  perhaps  with  reduced  salaries  —  for 

various  positions  in  which  their   experience   and   character 

I  would  bo  valuable  —  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  court  offi- 

Lcers,  doorkeepers,  parkkeepers,   and  custodians,  which   are 

Peaay  and  honorable.     Under  our  party  system  these  places 

are  quite  generally  given  to  the  favorites  and  electioneering 

henchmen  of  great  politicians,  officials,  and  party  managers, 

for  whom  they  often  act  the  part  of  feudal  vassals.     The 

whole  matter  of   retiring  allowances  for   our  disabled  and 

superannuated  policemen,  firemen,  and  some  other   oiEcers 

needs  attention,  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  just  and 

economical  basis.     The  experience  of  the  older  nations  on 

this  subject  is  highly  instructive,  and  deserves  the  study  of 

American  legislators.     We  may,  perhaps,  provide  these  al- 

I  lowances  without   much  —  if   at   all  —  increasing   the   cost, 

I  though  adding  to  the  efficiency,  of  the  public  service.^ 


VI 

1.  The  question  whether  there  should  be  a  single  head 
of  the  police  force  deserves  some  further  notice.  There  has 
apparently  been  much  confusion  from  the  lack  of  a  definite 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  "head  of  the  force." 
ema  oa  if  the  acceptance  of  the  unfortunate  doctrine  of 

«  Betton  Ordinmeti,  p.  1T3,  The  Now  York  mica  refemd  to  rorbid 
mctnbfn  ot  the  "  police  force  "  being  membeiii  of  soy  political  convpnlioD  for 
making  nainiDntloa  to  any  political  offices ;  bat  tbej  do  not  forbid  the  bi-purtlsaii 
cemmiBHloners.  who  cuotrol  the  police  force,  beinj;  themselviw  scandalous  party 
leaders,  who  shamet^sl;  engage  In  prostilating  their  oHiclal  pover  (or  party  pnr- 
pOM*.  even  causing  the  police  turce  ICaeit  to  bet-ome  ■  mere  parlisan  body  under 
tbelr  Igadenhlp. 

*  Bee  BatoD's  Civil  Service  tn  Grral  Britain,  pp.  130,  UI,  142,  SIS. 
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an  autocratic  mayor  had  impaired  the  capacity  to  reasc 
soundly  on  other  municipal  subjects.     Many  people  seem  t 
have  no  definite  conceiJtion  of  what  they  mean  by  "a  single! 
head  of  the  police." 

A  single  police  superintendent,  —  or  executive  officer, - 
like  a  single  general  for  an  army  in  the  field,  is  needed  foi 
direct  command  and  the  carrying  of  orders  into  effect.     Btti 
who  is  to  originate  and  guide  the  policy  in  which  orders  h&vt 
their  origin  ?     Who  is  to  hold  iudividual  commanders  i 
sponsible  for  the  proper  execution  of   this  policy  and  tboia 
orders?     Is  the  superintendent  really  the  paramount  bea^a 
of  the  force,  under  obligation  to  no  local  authority?     Is  he^V 
like  the  mayor,  to  be  an  autocrat,  directly  responsible  to  tlu 
legislature  and  the  state?     The  president  is  commander-ia> 
chief  of  the  army,  to  whom  each  genera!  is  responsible ;  bul 
the  president  ia  largely  responsible  to  Congress,  which  coii)*l 
trols   the   expenditures   and  —  in   the   main  —  the  nationat*! 
policy,      Congress  can,  in  substance,  impeach  and  try  thftv 
president.     The  champions  of  an  autocratic  chief  of  polia9.« 
seem  to  insist  that  he  is  to  act  directly  under  the  poliosf 
laws,  as  he  may  interpret  them,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  " 
superior  police  authority  in  the  city  which  shall  have  power 
for  directing  his   general   management,  or   calling  liim   to 
account.     Consequently,  they  must  hold  —if  he  is  not  to  be 
an  absolute  despot  —  that  in  every  difficulty  and  in  reference  " 
to  every  question  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  legislature  < 
the  governor.     This  is  repugnant  to  all  sound  theories  t 
Home  Rule,  and  would  be  fatal  to  reasonable  municipal  inde*  I 
pendence.     Numerous  special  statutes,  state-party  dominaf*! 
tion,  and  constant  state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs  wouldd 
be  made  inevitable, 

If  the  ideal  head  of  the  police  is  not  to  be  a  despot  so  fai 
aa  the  city  is  concerned,  or  directly  and  solely  responsible  to  ' 
the  state,  he  must  be  respon.sible  to  some  other  city  author- 
ity. What  authority  is  it  to  be  ?  We  have  shown  why  it 
should  be  the  council,  and  not  the  mayor.  The  council  would 
exercise  its  paramount  authority  mainly  through  its  delibfS 
erately  made  ordinances  —  in  conformity  to  the  police  code^ 
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The  council  would  have  a  standing  committee  on  the  police 
department,  which  would  keep  it  constantly  informed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  police  superintendent  discliargea  his 
functions.  The  council  eould  compel  him  to  submit  to  in- 
vestigations, and  there  should  be  provisions  for  his  trial  in 
the  nature  of  a  court  martial  in  the  army.' 

In  a  certain  sense  this  theory  of  the  matter  would  provide 
for  a  single  head  of  the  police  force  for  direct  command,  yet 
to  regard  him  as  such,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  a  superficial, 
vicious,  and  misleading  view  of  the  subject,^ 

2.  The  moment  we  supersede  commissions,  and  refuse  to 
create  autocratic  mayors,  the  need  of  a  local  police  authority 
to  discharge  various  police  duties,  and  especially  to  hold  our 
single  police  superintendent,  or  commander  in  the  field,  to 
an  essential  responsibility,  is  both  apparent  and  imperative. 
Wlio  is  to  appoint  him?  Who  is  to  remove  him?  Who  is 
to  investigate  his  oHicial  conduct?  Who  is  to  call  him  to 
account  for  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  ur  the  usurpation  of 
power?  Who  is  to  define  the  duties  of  the  various  grades 
of  police  officials?  Who  is  to  frame  the  police  ordinances? 
Who  is  to  hold  the  vast  number  of  trials  of  delinquent 
policemen  whom  the  superintendent  must  present  for 
judgment  ?  ^ 


'  U  might  1>e  provided  tbat  this  police  court  martlBl,  la  cMea  ol  Importaat 
flharges  ngaiiiat  the  police  sap<>rinteadent,  could  be  held  befure  a  judge,  aided 
by  expert  police  ofiiceni,  the  trial  taking  place  after  the  itanding  comniitlee  o( 
the  council  had  conaldered  the  charges.  There  could  be  efTectlce  proviajone  for 
eaaaiag  these  investigations  and  triaU  to  be  promptly  conducted.  The  uouiici] 
might  ho  authorized  to  thereafter  remove  the  bead  of  the  police  hy  a  three-tourtbs 
vote,  ai  the  mayor  mtgbt  he  authorized  to  remove  him,  provided  the  council  did 
not  by  a  three-fourths  vote  nullify  the  removal  within  five  days.  We  think  Ibese 
methods  would  be  pri^terable  to  political  removiUa  by  niQironi  or  govcrDoia,  and 
tar  more  prompt  than  court  trials  for  making  anc.h  rnmovaia. 

>So  lung  ae  police  power  is  vested  In  a  coTDmissiou.  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
■aperiutendent  of  police  should  be  Ila  suburdiuate.  It  bos  generally  been  the 
■Dtagonlsins  of  bi-partisan  commissioners  which  have  prevented  bis  being  allowed 
adequate  anihorlty,  though  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  moat  scandalous  case 
o(  couBict  of  police  authority  under  commlaalons  —  that  in  New  York  City  in 
i89T  — was  one  Id  which  one  democrat  and  one  republip»n  rommissloner  gen- 
eislly  acted  together  against  the  two  other  commissinnets,  one  of  them  a  demo- 
crat and  the  other  a  republican. 

■  The  police  force  of  New  York  City,  erea  before  the  Oreater  New  York  was 
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In  view  of  the  facta  stated  in  the  note  shall  the  bu] 
iiiteiident  be  not  only  the  complainant,  but  the  judge 
the  executioner  in  all  cases  of   police  offences  ?      Who 
to   administer  the   police    pension   fund  —  the   police   pen- 
sion system  being  one  of  great  complication?     Who  ii 
fix  the  salaries  of  the  police  olScers?     Who  is  to  prescri! 
the  general  policy  of   the  police  department?     Who  is 
determine  the  grade  of  punishment  for  the  malfeasances 
policemen  ?     Who  is  to  regulate  superannuation  allowances' 
Who  is  to  purchase  the  police  supplies?     Who  is  to  bi 
the  police  station-houses?     Who  is  to  determine  the  amoi 
of  police  expenditures,  and  audit  the  vast  accounts  of  thdii 
police  department?     Is  the  head  of  the  police  to  do  all  this 
Is  he  alone  to  make  the  police  reports  to  the  state  concemi] 
his  own  doings? 

If  we  are  not  to  constantly  appeal  to  the  legislature  as  to 
all  these  matters,  is  not  a  local  authority  superior  in  many 
matters  to  the  single,  technical  commander  of  the  police 
force  —  and  having  a  large  discretionary  authority  —  plainly 
indispensable?  We  can  no  more  endure  an  autocratic  police 
superintendent  than  we  can  an  autocratic  mayor.  Can  there 
be  any  more  fit  authority  for  such  purposes  than  such  a  con- 
tinuous council  as  we  have  described,  before  which  all  thess] 
matters  can  be  discussed,  and  by  which  authoritative  s 
intelligent  decisions  can  be  made? 

created,  contained  Ave  thoiiHand  policemen.  There  were  esch  week  about 
hunjreddelinquenls,  or  offenders.^  more  than  five  thousand  syear,  — against  law, 
or  police  rules,  who  hod  to  be  tried  by  the  police  commlsBioticra,  each  tnking  bla 
turn  at  the  trials.  These  trials  alTord  dangerous  opporCunllles  for  both  personal 
and  partisan  favoritism,  aod  many  of  them  require  a  clear  comprehension  o(  legal 
principles.  A  consistent  and  systematic  enforcement  lit  justice  and  the  police 
regulations  are  essential  to  good  police  admin  Is)  ration.  The  whole  titne  of  a 
commissioner  would  not  be  sufficient  tor  conducting  tliese  trials,  even  11  It  were 
sate  to  trust  one  of  the  commissioners — who  are  selected  as  party  representatives 
—  wllbtho  sole  power  of  exercising  such  judicial  functions.  A  pallce-trlal  justloe, 
having  a  stable  lennre  of  otiice,  and  skilled  In  the  law,  should  always  sit  with 
a  commissioner,  and  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  another  trial  —  when  they  (all 
to  agree—  at  which  an  additional  commisaloner  should  sit.  Not  only  might  ex- 
pensive and  embarrassing  reversals  by  the  courts,  of  judgments  on  police  triala, 
be  Ihns  avoided,  but  much  Injustice  to  policemen  might  be  prevented, 
the  mere  party  managers  would  object  to  so  Jost  a  system,  which  would  BTeaVtf-j 
diminish  their  chance  for  spoils. 


i 
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We  can  no  more  endure  a  police  boss  than  we  can  endure 
a  party  boss  or  a  mayoralty  despot.  We  must  have  a  city 
council  competent  for  the  management  of  our  city  affairs 
or  we  must  hand  them  over  to  the  state  —  and  surrender 
all  hopes  of  true  Home  Rule,  and  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment. 

Since  this  chapter  was  in  print,  a  scheme  for  a  •tote-police 
system  has  been  presented  in  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
which  we  have  considered  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XVH.  —  CONOBRNING  JUDICIAL  ADMINlSTBATIOl 
IN    MUNICIPALITIES 

Tbe  orlgioal  cooatltutlatis  pcoTid«d  tor  tppolnting  judicial  offican. 
causes  wbicb  have  made  CbGm  elective.  The  vlclaua  New  York  CkiuDcil  of 
poiDlmenC  developed  h  Bpoils  nysleDi  which  led  to  abort  judicial  tertna.  Tbe 
York  constitution  of  1MB  made  a  revolutiou  in  favor  of  Judicial  clecCloDs. 
this  constitution  waa  bood  coademned.  Longer  tetms  aud  more  Hppomtmenta 
demanded  and  gecuced.  Partisan  New  York  City  jugtlces  in  IKTO.  Their  viwt 
and  vldona  power.  Juaticei  made  appointive  for  t«rms  of  ten  yean  in  ISTS. 
Great  improvement  tbe  result.  But  mayor'a  uae  of  appulntlng  power  degraded 
the  juHtioe  conrts.  Their  ptostitutloQ  tor  party  advsnlage.  New  York  constl- 
tutiou  of  18M  allows  justices  to  be  appointed  and  tbe  courla  to  remove  tbem. 
Wliy  the  courts  should  appoint  ns  well  as  remove  justices.  Wby  such  appoinl- 
menu  would  give  better  Juatlces.  The  other  offlceiB  to  which  this  reasoDlng 
eitends.  Prmtedents  for  ]ud);cs  appointing  justices,  eto.  Dntted  States  Commis- 
sioners have  shown  the  advantages  of  Buch  appointments.  A  method  of  av<iidiD|c 
tbe  only  objection  Co  judges  making  uppolDiments.  Hon  to  select  the  appoint- 
ing judges  by  lot.  RegiilaliouB  for  making  these  appointments.  Effects  of 
appointments  upon  tbe  Bar.  Whether  there  are  any  good  objections  to  the  lot 
this  purpose.  Probable  effects  of  judges  appointing  district  attorneys, 
coroners,  county  clerks,  and  registers.  The  grave  need  of  longer  tenna 
oflice  and  of  fewer  judicial  elections.  Vicious  New  York  laws  of  1895  and  II 
for  increasing  such  elertiona  considered.  Appointments  and  a  fir 
office  an  essential  part  of  municipal  reform.  The  objection  that  w 
too  lew  elections  answered. 

The  original  state  constitutions  provide  that  judges  and 
judicial  oiEcers,  generally,  sliall  be  appointed.  The  theory 
of  an  appointed  judiciary  is  broadly  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  the  president 
shall  nominate  the  judges  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  such,  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  nation,  has 
been  the  constant  practice.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  federal  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Courts,  could  have  so  nobly  discharged 
their  functions  had  their  members  been  elected  by  popi 
vote.  No  statesman  could  see  these  judicial  officers  rai 
thus  elective  without  grave  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
nation.  The  method  of  choosing  judicial  officers  by  appoii 
ment  has  been  continued  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  admi 
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istration  ot  justice  has  been  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  in 
most  of  the  states,  the  excessive  (level opraent  of  party  power 
has  been  a  chief  cause  of  these  officers  being  made  elective 
by  the  people.' 

The  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  judicial  apxmintmeuts 
in  most  of  the  states,  and  their  results,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  suggestions  we  are  about  to  make,  but  we 
have  space  for  explaining  them  only  in  reference  to  a  single 
state,  and  no  state  is  so  rich  in  instructive  facts  as  New  York. 

Unfortunately  her  first  constitution  conferred  the  appoint- 
ing power  jointly  upon  the  governor  and  certain  senators — 
together  constituting  "the  Council  of  Appointment,"  which 
soon  degenerated  into  a  partisan  body,  that  helped  to  develop 
an  original  American  spoils  system.  A  natural  result  was 
that  the  New  York  amended  constitution  o£  1821  provided 
that  the  special  and  assistant  justices  of  New  York  City  — 
together  having  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  —  should  be 
appointed  by  its  common  council  —  these  justices  as  well  as 
the  judges  having  been  before  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment.  This  spoils  system  and  the  partisan  exercise 
of  the  appointing  power  naturally  enough  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people. 

2.  As  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation,  the  constitution 
of  1846  made  state  and  county  judges  as  well  as  all  judicial 
officers  for  municipalities  for  the  first  time  elective.  The 
state  was  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts  for  electing  the 
judges  of  the  two  highest  courts  for  terms  of  only  eight  years. 
The  counties  were  respectively  authorized  to  elect  county 
judges  for  a  term  of  only  four  years.  Sheriffs  and  clerks  of 
counties  were  made  elective  as  the  legislature  should  direct. 
The  dominant  party  was  therefore  enabled  to  cause  city  offi- 
cers to  be  elected  from  its  own  ranks  in  very  small  districts 
and  for  very  short  terms. 

Here  was  a  great  revolution,  which  divided,  localized,  and 

'  TliB  first  tonsil tttlions  ot  New  York  and  Mnrylsnii.  like  that  of  Mussaclm- 
Mtli,  made  jusIicM  as  well  as  judges  appointive  by  the  governor  and  council,  but 
that  ol  Pennsylvania  allowed  the  voters  nt  clllea  to  vote  for  a  oooslderabte  num- 
ber of  persons  (or  Justices,  from  aniong  wliota  the  eorernor  (called  president] 
and  the  council  mode  Ibe  appoinlmeats. 
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enfeebled  the  judiciary  —  practically  declaring  it  could  Si 
be  made  dependeut  upou  party  majorities  and  tiiat  its  officers 
could  be  properly  made  the  prizes  of  local  party  victories, 
The  great  parties,  under  this  system,  speedily  become  more 
and  more  centralized  and  despotic,  dominating  local  electi 
and  enforcing  party  tests  for  judicial  offices. 

Party  managers  and  professional  politicians  naturally 
vored  this  great  increase  of  the  number  of  elections.     StAt« 
after  state  imitated  this  new  elective  system  of  New  York. 

3.  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  that  these  numerous 
elections,  short  terms,  small  districts,  and  partisan  tests 
introduced  a  new  class  of  evils  into  both  city  and  state  pol 
tics,  making  parties  more  despotic  and  the  judiciary  less  ini 
pendent,  capable,  and  trustworthy.    Especially  minor  judi 
officers  in  cities  became  more  servile  to  party  managers, 
more  corrupt. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  a  reactionary  movement  ! 
began.  A  significant  result  of  this  appears  in  the  amend) 
New  York  constitution  of  18T0,  which,  with  certain  excep-- 
tions,  provides  that  judicial  officers  in  cities  may  be  either 
elected  or  appointed  —  a  provision  reaffirmed  in  the  amended 
constitution  of  1894.  Several  of  the  authors  of  this  small- 
district,  short-term,  elective  judiciary  system  of  1846  lived  to 
see  their  eight  state  judicial  districts  reduced  to  four,  their 
eight-year  terms  for  judges  extended  to  fourteen  years,  and 
the  New  York  City  police  justices,  whom  they  had  made 
elective  for  brief  terms,  again  made  appointive,  in  1873,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years. 

4.  A  consideration  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
this  reaction  and  compelled  these  extensions  of  terms  will 
lead  to  —  and  we  hope  will,  in  the  reader's  view,  jusi 
the  novel  suggestions  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
chapter. 

The  degradation  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  city  of  N( 
York,  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  eh 
tion  of  judges  for  short  terms  of  office,  —  as  disclosed  by 
investigations  of  1870,  which  led  to  the  impeachment 
removal  of  the  notorious  Judge  Barnard,  and  to  the 
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I  of  other  judges  to  escape  a  like  fate, — is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  notice.  The  city-party  managers 
at  that  time  —  of  whom  the  notorious  Tweed  was  the  boss 

—  and  the  judicial  officers  of  lower  grades  were  quite  as 
corrupt  as  those  judges.  In  fact,  the  evils  of  the  elective 
system  for  choosing  judicial  officers  have  been  even  greater 
in  the  lower  courts  —  and  in  connection  with  marshals,  con- 
stables, coroners,  and  sheriffs  —  than  in  the  choice  of  judges. 
For,  in  the  elections  of  these  minor  officers,  the  higher  public 
opinion  has  been  little  felt,  and  the  better  class  of  citizens 
have  taken  little  part,  while  the  criminal,  immoral,  and  mer- 
cenary classes  —  most  directly  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  officers  —  have  been  both  active  and 
potential.  An  election  of  judges  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  public  press,  and  seems  to  involve  the  safety  of  property 

—  thus  inviting  to  the  polls  citizens  who  habitually  neglect 
the  elections  of  the  justices. 

5.  In  1870  there  were  technically  no  justices  of  the  peace 
in  New  York  City,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  be- 
longing to  the  district  court  justices,  and  their  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  police  justices.  There  were  eight  separate 
districts  in  the  city  for  the  election  of  these  justices,  one  of 
each  class  being  elective  from  each  district  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  elective 
system  for  these  justices  alone  required  the  holding,  on  an 
average,  of  four  judicial  elections  every  year  —  about  the 
equivalent  of  one  every  ninety  days.  For  making  the  nomi- 
nations and  managing  the  elections  of  so  many  candidates, 
the  whole  corrupt  party  machinery  —  controlled  by  unscru- 
pulous party  leaders  and  bosses  —  was  put  in  motion,  and 
caused  almost  constant  manipulation,  bribery,  and  corrup- 
tion. The  vilest  voters  supported  the  basest  candidates. 
Both  classes  of  these  justices  were  regarded  by  the  party 
managers  as  among  the  most  effective  forces  for  carrying 
elections.  Their  judicial  powers  were  habitually  prostituted 
_£or  party  ends. 

It  13  almost  too  obvious  for  mention  that  such  frequent 
Kections  greatly  increased  the  despotic  and  corrupt  power  of 
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party  managers,  brought  great  sums  of  money  into  the  party 
treasuries,  made  the  trade  of  city  politics  profitable,  and  dis- 
gusted, repelled,  and  fatigued  the  most  competent  voters. 
These  elections  gave  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  politicians 
seats  in  the  justice  courts —  in  fact,  hardly  allowing  any  well- 
educated  and  competent  men  of  independence  places  there. 
Hardly  one  in  four  of  the  police  justices  were  then  lawyers 
at  all,  but  most  of  them  were  expert  and  unscrupulous 
ticiana  and  partisans,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  law 
were  to  administer. 

The  inevitable  results  were  a  steady  degeneration  ot 
courts,  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  them,  the  crii 
class  greatly  emboldened,  lamentable  and  manifold  injust: 
to  such  of  the  poor  and  humble  as  had  no  parly  iufiuence 
behind  them.     Every  man  who  aspired  to  a  seat  as  a  police 
justice  saw  the  need  not  so  much  of  standing  well  with  the 
judges  or  the  better  class  of  voters,  as  of  conciliating  the  poli- 
ticians, and  of  convincing  the  grog-shop  keepers,  the  gam- 
blers, the  bawdy-house  keepers,  and  all  the   criminal 
immoral  classes,  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  him  if 
a  magistrate. 

6.  These  officers  preside  at  the  gates  of  primary  justice, 
interpret  to  the  common  people  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  government  —  thus  doing  much  to  form 
their  opinion  of  both.  As  many  as  seventy-live  thousand 
persons  were  annually,  at  that  period,  brought  under  ai 
before  the  police  justices  to  be  dealt  with  largely 
discretion.  The  enormous  amount  of  wrong  annually 
—  or  allowed  —  in  the  name  of  justices  by  those  partisan 
and  incompetent  officials,  and  the  corrupting  influence 
they  had  on  city  politics,  were  appalling  to  contemplate. 
No  adequate  conception  of  the  grave  problem  of  municipal 
government  in  American  cities  is  possible  without  a  careful 
study  of  the  ominous  facts  connected  with  the  neglects  andj 
the  doings  of  their  lower  courts. 

7.  An  adequate  municipal  reform   is  impossible 
United  States  until  these  courts  have  been  made  inde] 
dent  of  party  politics.     There  never  has  been  —  and  we  tl 
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there  never  can  be  —  a  well-governed  city  in  which  its  jus- 
tices are  elected  for  short  terms  by  a  popular  vote.'  There 
were  small  chances  of  removing  even  the  worst  justices  ;  for 
the  dominant  party  which  elected  them  gains  most  by  their 
malversations  and  their  electioneering  activity.  Thoughtful 
men  read  with  anxiety  those  pages  of  the  history  of  tlie  Ital- 
ian republics  which  tell  us  how,  in  Florence  under  partisan 
judges  chosen  for  short  terma,  the  courts  became  so  corrupt 
and  despotic  that  the  people  would  no  longer  allow  any  of 
their  own  fellow-citizens  to  ait  in  their  seats  of  justice,  but 
selected  their  judges  and  other  judicial  officers  from  some 
foreign  state  and  brought  them  to  Florence  to  hold  her 
courts  ^ — as  the  only  means  of  securing  just  decisions. 

8.  Such  was  the  intolerable  and  ominous  condition  when, 
in  1873,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
the  police  justices  by  the  mayor  from  the  city  at  large,  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  subject  to  conBrmation  by  the  aldermen. 
It  made  the  justices  removable  by  the  judges  of  one  of  the 
city  court*.  Here  was  a  condemnation  of  the  little-dbtriet, 
short-term,  party  system,  and  the  establishment  of  some  new 
principles  of  great  importance.' 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved 
administration  in  the  police  courts  of  New  York  City,  so 
that  when  in  1895,  after  the  reform  sentiment  had  triumphed, 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  police  courts,  it  was  made 
under  a  law '  which  was  in  its  main  provisions  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  the  law  of  1873  ;  except  that  the 
yor  —  according  to  tlie  unfortunate  theory  of  making  that 

Ei-Miiynr  HefHtl  of  New  York,  In  b)s  mewwRS  of  Jan.  T,  1888,  truly  declared 
lh>t  the  ponitlon  o(  a  police  Justice  "  is  more  impurtant  to  the  coniuiunil}'  than 
tliat  of  a]iitlge  of  the  Court  of  AppeaU"  — the  hlgliest  court  of  Ihp  slate.  He 
rleclares  the  ezerclu  of  the  power  of  these  Justices  to  "  oblige  polftieal  friends  " 
tA  be  daageroue,  aud  caya  he  caanot  express  bis  hidignatiua  at  cases  of  its  exer- 
cise wheu  he  was  mayor. 

*lAir  1873,  Ch,  B38.    As  the  draft  of  this  law  — as  presented  to  the 

by  the  writer,  he  Is  alilo  to  say  that  it  required  that  polioe  justices 
aboiild  be  lawyers  who  had  practised  their  protrasloo  for  at  least  Ave  years,  and 
the  confirmBllon  of  their  noralnations  to  be  made  by  n  court  Instead  ft  the  aldei^ 
men.  But  as  these  prnriiiiiini!  would  curtail  party  pDwet.  the  polltleiaos  cansed 
Ibem  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
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officer  autocratic  which  then  prevailed  —  was  given  an  abt 
lute  power  of  appointing  the  justiceB.^  This  salutary  pii| 
vision  for  the  removal  of  minor  judicial  officers  for  cause  a 
fiy  the  higher  courtt —  first  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  | 
heard  in  self-defence — was  affirmed  hy  the  amended  Nai 
York  constitution  of  1894,  which  says  that  such  remon 
shall  be  made  "  by  such  courts  as  are,  or  may  be,  prescribi 
by  law,"  and  the  authority  for  appointing  judicial  officers  i 
cities  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged.^ 


n 

1.  Despite  the  great  advantages  of  being  relieved,  by  the 

law  of  1873,  of  small  districts,  short  terms  of  ofBce,  and  the 
degrading  influence  of  popular  elections  for  police  justices, 
the  vicious  method  of  having  these  officers  appointed  hy  the 
mayor  involved  their  selection  in  party  politics.*  Unscru- 
pulous party  managers,  the  criminal  classes,  and  all  those 
interested  in  unlawful  liiiids  of  business  were  quick  to  see 
how  they  could  effectively  condition  their  support  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  mayoralty  upon  his  assurance  that  he  woi 
give  them  the  kind  of  police  justices  they  desired.  T] 
did  80.* 

2.  It  became  clear,  therefore,  to  all  well-informed  pei 
that  the  appointment  of  satisfactory  police  and  other  justi< 

1  But  the  original  princlplM  In  the  draft  of  the  law  or  IST3  giving  a  _ 

power  of  removal  and  raquiring  the  justices  to  be  lawyera  were  rBafliriiiMl.  But 
It  la  much  lo  be  regretted  that  (he  requirement  of  annual  rejiorts  uf  urlmlDal 
BtatlBticB,  etu.,  rrom  Ibe  police  Jnstlces,  which  was  coolnlDed  in  the  law  of  1ST3, 
and  which  resulted  la  placing  uaeful  informatluu  before  the  public  wu  by  ap- 
parent Inadvertence  omitted  from  the  law  of  ISSS,  Yet  Ihe  justices  of  the  ~~ 
under  thU  law,  have  wisol;  and  patriotically  conliantid  the  reports. 

■  Art.  26,  Sec.  17. 

'  It  is  but  justice  to  Mayor  Strong  — who  was  not  eleclwl  by  n  nierep»rty 
—  to  sa;  thai  the  police  justices  he  appointed  were  not  all  of  one  parly,  that  1 
were  lawyers  of  ability  and  good  character,  and  that  the  police  adminlstntl 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  them. 

*  la  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  —  under  the  charter  we  have  referred  to, — apparent 
to  gel  rid  of  snob  evils,  the  appointment  of  police  justices  was  given  lo  a  boud' 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  auditor.     But  this  Iward  acted 
tisan  body ;  it  made  spoils  of  tbe  appoiutmeuta,  whlob  Its  members  seem  to  Lara 
apportioned  among  themaelvea. 
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■«ould  not  be  secured  —  save  when  aome  great  reform  move- 
f  meat  should  triumph-— so  long  as  they  should  be  connected 
\  with  contests  for  the  mayoralty.  Indeed,  the  very  worst  of 
[  these  justices  —  even  those  whose  indefensible  appointment 
I  aroused  the  reform  movement  which  elected  Mayor  Strong 
-were  appointed  by  autocratic,  party-elected  mayors  with 
Lthe  approval  of  their  party. 

Nevertheless,  many  good  people  still  seem  to  think  —  as 
ETammany  and  the  whole  horde  of  mere  politicians  and  par- 
Itisans  in  both  parties  declare  —  that  such  mayoi-s  are  an 
T  essential  agency  for  achieving  municipal  reform. 

3.  We  think  it  may  be  said  that  every  mayor  of  New 
L  York,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  —  save  Mayor  Hewitt  and 
■Mayor  Strong, — has  used  his  power  of  appointing  justices  to 
V«d  his  party. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  state  of  New  York  has, 
f of  late,  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  vesting 
Bmore  control  over  the  minor  judicial  officers  in  the  higher 
leourts.      Her  amended  constitution  of   1894  declares  that 
[■"Justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  or  justices  of  inferior 
■courts  not  of  record,  and  their  clerks,  may  be  removed  for 
»use,  after  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
tjy  such  courts  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  "  and 
f'the  same  section  of  the  constitution  further  provides  that 
all  judicial  officers  in  cities,  "save  justices  of  the  peace  and 
district  court  justices,  whose  choice  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for,  may  be  appointed  by  some  local  city  authority" — 
i  provision  equally  signilicant  both  aa  favoring  judicial  ap- 
uintments  and  as  showing  distrust  of  judicial   elections. 
KThese  provisions  express  a  distrust  of  popular  elections  for 
ihoosing  minor  judicial  officers;    they  in  substance  tell  us 
Kthat  a  court  is  leas  likely  than  a  political  officer,  or  a  politi- 
t^al  body  of  any  sort,  to  be  influenced  by  party  spirit  in  making 
such  removals;   they,  in  substance,  say  that  mayors  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  so  autocratic  as  they  have  been  in  the 
judicial  sphere  —  apparently  taking  notice  of  the  facts  that 
hvhile  mayors  have  appointed  many  bad  justices  they  have 
^pever  removed  one  of  them,  or  even  condemned  their  gross- 
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est  malfeasance.  They  declare  that  courts  are  better  quali- 
fied than  executive  officers  to  judge  whether  a  justice  ought 
to  be  removed. 

4.  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  the  reader,  while  accept- 
ing these  reasons  in  favor  of  the  removals  of  inferior  judicial 
officers,  by  the  courts,  that  such  reasons  apply  with  equal 
force  in  favor  of  their  appointment  being  also  made  by  the 
courts.  The  duty  of  appointment  and  that  of  removal 
require  the  same  qualifications  and  involve  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  seems  very  clear  that  the  higher  courts  are  the 
most  competent  and  independent  authority  for  saying  what 
lawyers  are  worthy  to  hold  seats  in  the  lower,  whether  the 
question  arises  in  a  case  of  an  appointment  or  in  a  case  of 
removal.  The  effect  upon  the  court  itself  of  exercising  such 
a  power  would  seem  to  be  the  same  whether  it  relate  to  an 
appointment  or  a  removal. 

When  the  power  of  removing  justices  shall  be  vested  in 
the  courts  —  so  that  the  politicians  and  bosses  will  no  longer 
have  a  partisan  interest  in  their  having  short  terms  —  we 
may  well  believe  that  these  terms  will  not  be  less  than  ten 
years,  or,  better  still,  that  they  will  be  during  good  behavior 
and  continuing  efficiency,  of  which  the  courts  will  be  the 
judges.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  removal 
and  the  question  of  appointment  will,  in  most  cases,  be  in 
substance  the  same, — being  in  fact  only  the  question  whether 
a  particular  person  is  fit  to  be  a  justice. 

Ill 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  important  and  far-reaching 
question  whether  the  justices  and  minor  judicial  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  by  some  of  the  higher  courts. 
Several  points  bearing  on  the  question  are  very  clear. 

(1)  Many  conservative  persons  will  at  first  condemn  such 
appointments  simply  by  reason  of  their  assumed  novelty. 
(2)  This  opposition  will  be  reenforced  by  the  party  mana- 
gers, and  the  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoilsmen  who 
desire  the  patronage  and  profits  of  many  judicial  elections 
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in  many  little,  judicial  districts.  (3)  The  criminal  classes, 
the  many  corrupt  interests  which  we  have  shown  to  be  most 
active  and  effective  in  police  justice  elections,  the  unscrupu- 
lous party  leaders,  and  all  the  vile  voters  they  hustle  and 
bribe  to  go  to  the  polls  will  surely  lament  and  bitterly  op- 
pose such  appointments.  (4)  The  managers  of  the  partisan 
primaries  for  nominating  inferior  judicial  officers  would 
suffer  a  great  loss  of  business  and  profits  if  these  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  higher  courts. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
interest  of  morality,  of  business,  or  of  good  administration 
which  is  likely  to  suffer  from  such  appointments,  unless  it 
be  by  reason  of  their  effect  upon  the  courts  which  shall  make 
them,  —  an  important  matter,  which  we  shall  not  neglect. 
What  other  persons  eau  be  so  competent  as  experienced 
judges  to  decide  what  lawyers  are  moat  fit  to  be  made 
justices,  or  minor  judges?  Day  by  day  in  the  courts  they 
see  what  are  the  capacity,  sense  of  justice,  and  the  temper 
of  the  members  of  the  Bar.  Nor,  apparently,  can  any  person 
be  more  independent  than  the  judges  for  making  selections 
in  the  public  interest  rather  than  for  party  reasons. 

If  judges  are  most  competent  —  as  the  state  of  New  York 
has  decided  after  various  experiments  —  for  making  removals, 
why  are  they  not  for  making  appointments?  Few  men,  we 
must  think,  capable  of  freeing  themselves  from  party  bias 
and  traditional  prepossessions,  will  claim  that  a  party-elected, 
executive  officer,  whether  mayor  or  any  other,  knowing  little 
of  judicial  duties  and  of  the  capacity  of  lawyers  for  dis- 
charging them,  is  likely  to  select  so  fit  persons  for  justices 
as  could  be  —  and  probably  would  be  —  selected  by  superior 
court  judges.  All  such  judges  —  inasmuch  as  their  labors 
are  increased  by  the  blunders  and  wrong-doing  of  ignorant 
and  unfaithful  justices  —  have  a  more  direct  interest  than 
any  other  class  of  citizens  in  their  competency  and  fidelity, 
and  a  more  natural  pride  in  having  the  judiciary  in  all  its 
grades  reputable  and  well  qualified. 

3.  It  seems  almost  too  obvious  for  comment  that,  when 
appointed  by  a  permanent,  non-partisan  court,  the  justices 
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themselves  would  be  far  more  independent  and  courageous 
for  the  fit  discharge  of  their  duties,  especially  in  dealing 
with  bosses,  politicians,  grog-shop  keepers,  gamblers,  and 
corrupt  interests  generally,  than  they  would  if  they  were 
appointed  by  mayors  whom  a  party  vote  has  elected  for  a 
term  of  only  two  or  three  years,  —  a  vote  which  these  classes 
greatly  influence.  These  justices  need  to  be  independent 
and  fearless  enough  to  condemn  the  most  desperate  party 
bullies  and  electioneerers  whom  the  worst  mayoralty  candi- 
date may  have  employed  to  aid  his  own  election.  Think 
of  having  all  of  the  criminal  justices  in  a  vast  city  the 
appointees  of  a  partisan  mayor,  as  might  be  the  case  now 
in  the  Greater  New  York  if  the  Tammany  mayor  could 
remove  as  well  as  appoint  them. 

4.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  Bar  to  have  all  its  members  feel  that  if  they  would 
gain  seats  in  the  minor  courts,  the  essential  condition  is  not 
that  they  secure  the  favor  of  the  supreme  boss,  of  basest  inter- 
ests, or  of  the  vilest  voters,  but  that  they  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  —  in  short,  that 
they  look  up  and  not  down  for  strength  and  promotion  ?  ^ 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  police 
justices  merely,  but  of  civil  justices,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  ofl&cers  more  or  less  judicial — especially  in  munici- 
palities.^ 

IV 

1.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  precedent,  we  shall 
find  the  appointment  of  inferior  judicial  officers  by  the  higher 

1  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  was  so  impressed  with  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  higher  coarts  for  choosing  police  justices,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
them  do  so,  that  in  his  message  of  Jan.  17,  1888,  he  recommended  that  no  one 
nominated  for  sach  justice  be  allowed  to  take  office  until  a  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  district  should  certify  to  his  good  standing  and 
competency  for  the  office. 

3  The  same  methods,  which  we  shall  explain,  may,  with  some  modifications, 
also  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  city  (and  county)  clerks,  registers,  and  various 
other  officers  —  such  as  sheriffs,  district  attorneys,  coroners,  and  constables  — 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Whether  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  record  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  can  be  de> 
cided  after  adequate  experience  in  a  more  limited  sphere. 
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judges — or  by  the  courts  —  to  be  by  no  means  the  novelty 
which  some  people  seem  to  suppose.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizes  Congress  to  confer  an  appoint- 
ing power  upon  tlie  courts  of  law  —  a  power  which  hits  been 
conferred  and  exercised,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  with  salutary 
results  from  early  days  of   the   government.      The  power 

! which  state  constitutions  confer  on  the  courts  to  appoint  and 
peniove  the  clerks  and  other  officers  who  serve  under  them 
goes  far  toward  being  a  precedent  for  extending  this  power 
to  the  appointment  of  justices ;  for  justices  must  conform 
to  the  judgments  of  these  courts,  accept  their  construction  of 
the  law,  and  are,  therefore,  in  an  important  sense  their  subor- 
dinates. It  would  obviously  greatly  tend  to  harmony  and 
vigor  in  the  whole  judicial  system,  if  the  higher  judicial  offi- 
cers sliould  appoint  the  lower.  Those  wlio  insist  that  the 
mayor  should  appoint  all  the  lower  executive  officers  in  a 
city  in  order  to  secure  harmony,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
harmony  is  at  least  as  much  needed  in  the  judicial  department 
M  in  the  executive  department. 
We  have  seen  that  the  reasons  which  make  it  proper  for 
courts  to  remove  justices  and  other  minor  judicial  officers,  in 
principle  apply  in  favor  of  such  courts  appointing  them  — 
a  view  which  the  New  York  constitution  of  1894  seems  to 
approve.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  tliat  to  remove  justices  is  a 
judicial  function,  but  that  to  appoint  them  is  not.  It  seems 
almost  absurd  to  claim  that  a  court  competent  for  removing 
B  justice  is  not  competent  to  name  his  successor.  There  is 
.Aomething  grotesque  in  insisting  that  the  vacancy  caused  by 
['the  act  ot  a  court  should  fall  to  a  partisan  primary  or  a  party- 
]«lected  mayor  to  be  filled. 


1.    The  substance  of   the   objections   that   can   be   made 
igainst   appointments   by   the   courts    seems   to   be   these : 
■(1)  that  such  appointments  are  not  within  the  legitimate 
*  functions  of  such  tribunals;  (2)  that  they  are  contrary  to 
American  constitutional  and  republican  principles  and  prece- 
dents ;  (S)  that  they  would  tend  to  involve  the  judges  in 
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political  contention,  and  to  impair  the  independence  of  tl 
courts ;  (4)  that  there  is  too  much  danger  of  vicious  practi- 
cal results  following  such  appointments,  to  warrant  even  a 
trial  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  these  objections.      In  the  early  develop- 
ment of  governments  the  appointing  power  was  a  prerogative 
of  kings,  and  extended  to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.      He  made  appointments  iit  pleasure,  alike   in 
executive  and  judicial  sphere  —  if  we  should  not  rather  sa] 
these  spheres  were  one  and  undivided.     Many  of   his  a] 
pointees  —  like  the  king  himself  —  were  both  executive  am 
judicial  officers.     One  of  the  great  advances  of  liberty  am 
justice  has  consisted  of  the  differentiation  of  the  exeeutiv»i 
and  judicial  departments  from  each  other  —  which  no  form 
of  government  so  early  and  plainly  declared,  or  so  largely 
effected,  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     Henoa^i, 
we  have  so  earnestly  insisted  that  the  creation  of  autocratit 
or   kingly,  mayors   is  anti-republican   and   a   retrogress!* 
toward  despotic  times  and  royal  principles  and  methods. 

2.  When  the  framers  of  this  constitution  came  to  deal  wil 
the  appointing  power,  they  dissented  widely  from  the  aut( 
cratic  and  kingly  theory  on  the  subject.  They  required  all 
the  most  important  nominations  to  be  made  not  "at  pleas- 
ure," as  under  recent  autocratic  mayors,  but  subject  to  ths 
confirraation  of  the  Senate  —  a  great  limitation  of  executr 
power,  and  a  great  extension  of  legislative  power.  Thi 
further  provided  for  limiting  the  old  kingly  power  in  t' 
other  important  particulars.  Congress  was  authorized 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  shot 
think  proper,  (1)  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and  (2) 
the  "courts  of  law." '  Here  seems  to  be  a  decision  of 
main  questions  we  are  considering, — a  decision  by  what 
may  fairly  call  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  rep 
lican  principles — the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
declares,  in  substance,  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  judi 
cial  officer!  is  not  an  executive  function  fit  for  an  executiv) 
officer  to  monopolize,  but  is  a  Judicial  function 
1  See  U.S.  Const.,  Art,  2,  Sec  2. 
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courts  to  potieas  and  exf.rcite.  There  were,  before,  no  impor- 
tant precedents,  save  those  of  royalty,  as  to  what  power  of 
appointment  courts  should  have,  or  as  to  what  functions  are 
legitimately  judicial.  No  precedent  since  is  entitled  to  equal 
weight  in  a  republic. 

3.  The  authority  to  vest  this  appointing  power  in  the 
national  courts  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  the  early  days 
of  the  republic.  Appointments  under  it  have  been  made  by  the 
courts  ever  since,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  admirable  results. 
We  have  space  for  illustrations  of  these  results  only  in  regard 
to  a  single  class  of  officers,  but  they  are  so  exactly  applicable 
and  decisive  as  to  be  all  we  need.  The  United  States  com- 
missioners, for  acting  as  magistrates,  who  throughout  the 
country  are  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,*  have  not  only,  in  substance,  all  the  powers  of  both  the 
police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as  connected  with 
crime,  but  much  larger  and  more  varied  powers  than  those 
officers  possess.  They  exercise  them  in  all  the  states  and  cities 
of  the  Union.  They  may  cause  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  be  arrested,  held  to  bail,  and,  in  proper 
cases,  imprisoned  on  their  warrant — ^  their  power  covering 
substantially  the  whole  sphere  of  the  primary  judicial  admin- 
istration of  the  nation.  The  judicial  appointment  of  these 
commissioners  began  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  so  well  discharged  their  functions 
that  their  powers  have  been  several  times  enlarged,^  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  even  charged  that  the  circuit 
judges,  or  district  judges  sitting  in  the  circuits,  have  been 
less  useful  or  trustworthy  by  reason  of  having  this  appoint- 
ing power,  or  that  any  competent  judges  have  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  these  commissioners  elected  by 
popular  vote  or  appointed  by  a  mayor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  uniform  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  justice  with  which  these 
Liiommissi oners,  even  in  great  cities,  have  discharged  their  man- 
(ifold  functions  have  been  generally  in  such  striking  contrast 

1  The  dUtrlcl  judjteB  of  tbe  United  States  were  also  e»fly  «nibotlxed  to  appoint 
7  differeal  cinues  ot  cnminlsslonera,     U.  S.  Lau;  17M,  Ch.  64. 
»  a.  8.  Sev.  Slat.,  pp.  637,  T27,  lOU,  1(M2. 
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with  the  doings  of  the  elected,  city  justices  as  to  make  it  a 
fit  object  of  wonder  that  even  party  spirit  could  have  caused 
our  cities  to  continue  their  vicious  methods. 

We  are  unable  to  learn  that  within  the  more  than  three 
generations  since  there  have  been  such  commissioners  at  New 
York  City  there  has  been  any  noticeable  case  of  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them.^  We  cannot  expect  that 
these  facts  will  much  affect  the  party  bosses  and  mercenary 
leaders  who  thrive  on  the  prostitution  of  judicial  power  in 
American  cities.  But  we  may  trust  that  they  will  make  it 
clear  to  disinterested  and  patriotic  minds  what  direction  mu- 
nicipal reform  should  take  in  the  judicial  sphere.  It  seems 
to  be  about  equally  evident  that  to  appoint  minor  judicial 
ofi&cers  is  a  judicial  function  fit  for  courts  to  exercise,  and 
that  it  is  greatly  in  the  public  interest  to  have  them  do  so. 
The  vicious  power  of  party  machines  and  party  managers 
would  thereby  be  greatly  diminished;  many  demoralizing  and 
needless  elections  would  be  suppressed  ;  the  prostitution  of 
criminal  administration  for  party  ends  would  be  far  more 
difficult. 

VI 

1.  While  it  thus  seems  quite  clear  that  a  court  may  exer- 
cise an  appointing  power  without  damage  to  itself,  and  with- 
out impairing  public  confidence,  it  is  obvious  that  such  evils 
would  be  most  likely  to  arise  when  the  power  is  constantly 

1  A  judge — Judge  Brown  of  the  United  States  District  CJourt— who  has  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  in  the  appointment  of  these 
commissioners,  and  of  holding  circuit  courts  in  New  York  City,  has  declared  In  a 
letter  to  the  author  that  there  have  not  been  any  difficulties  growing  out  of  any  of 
these  appointments.  He  says,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
complaint  of  improper  conduct  has  been  made  concerning  any  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners." 

Hon.  Hoyt  H.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  the  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Vermont,  has  kindly  read  this  chapter.  He  has  authorized  the  writer 
to  say  that  he  has  found  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  judges  to  be  salu- 
tary, and  that  ho  thinks  the  method  of  appointment  proposed  in  the  text  could 
have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  judges  who  should  make  such  ap|K)iutment«.  It 
may  be  said  that  state  judges,  whose  terms  are  not  very  long,  would  be  more  in- 
fiuencod  than  United  States  judges,  by  party  interests.  If  this  be  in  a  strict 
sense  true,  we  cannot  think  that  influence  would  be  at  all  important  under  con- 
ditions of  making  appointments  we  shall  proceed  to  set  lurih. 
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Teeted  in  the  same  courts,  and  ia  to  be  so  exercised  that  the 
otGce-seekers  and  party  manipulators  can  at  all  times  know 
what  judges  are  to  wield  it,  and  consequently  who  cftn  be 
most  usefully  solicited.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  gain 
if  we  can  by  some  method  —  as  by  the  lot,  in  a  way  analo- 
gous to  the  use  of  the  lot  in  drawing  of  jurors  —  make  it 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  what  judges  will  make  the 
appointments. 

Now,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  do  this,  and  thus  have  the 
judges  wholly  unaffected  until  almost  the  hour  of  exercising 
the  function  of  appointment.  Difficulties  which  attend  the 
drawing  of  jurors  would  not  exist,  for  in  drawing  judges 
we  know  that  every  one  is  competent  before  he  is  drawn. 
No  one  can  object  to  his  serving  on  a  Board  of  Judicial 
Appointment  and  Removal,  nor  can  he  decline  to  do  so.^ 

2.  The  method  we  propose,  taking  New  York  City  for  an 
illustration,  can  be  briefly  stated.  There  are,  we  believe, 
twenty-two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  place  of 
service  is  the  City  of  New  York,  and  their  term  of  office  is 
fourteen  years.  Whenever  there  is  an  occasion  for  making 
an  appointment  of  a  justice  or  for  a  removal,  let  the  names 
of  these  judges'  be  placed  in  a  box  by  the  proper  officer, — 
as  the  names  of  the  jurymen  would  be  before  a  trial  in  the 
ordinary  course,  —  and  from  these  names  let  the  names  of 
three  judges  be  publicly  drawn.  The  judges  so  selected  are 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  Judicial  Appointment  and  Removal 
—  for  the  occasion.  Every  new  Board  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required  can  be  promptly  selected  in  the 
same  way.  Every  such  Board  should  proceed,  only  in  open 
public  session,  to  hold  its  meetings ;  it  should  make  the 
appointments  or  removals  required  with  all  practicable 
despatch. 

There  should  be  public  records  of  its  proceedings ;  all 
papers   considered   by  the  Board   or  any  judge  should  be 

'  And  here  ve  mfiy  Bay  tbst  there  U  u  marh  need  (or  seleccloK  judges  b;  lot 
tor  making  removals  as  tticru  is  (or  mnkltig  nppointmpnts. 

*The  Judges  of  an?  other  con  Ten  lent  and  approprinte  court  could  be  selected. 
Thej  need  not  all  be  rroui  the  same  court.    Their  number  abould  be  (our  o: 


Ubus  greatei  than  iJie  di 


nber  ol  Judges  to  be  drawn. 
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treated  as  part  thereof ;  the  vote  given  by  every  judge  a 
the  Board  should  be  shown  in  such  records.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  should  be  lield  within,  say,  five  days  or  earlier 
after  its  creation,  and  its  aiipointments  should  be  completed 
within  five  days  thereafter.  Its  formal  certificate,  signed  by 
two  or  more  of  its  members,  should  be  effective  as  a  valid 
appointment  of  the  person  therein  named  to  the  office  there! 
designated.  The  Board  should  cease  to  exist  upon  the  coia 
pletion  of  the  required  appointments  or  removals.' 

3.  There  eeema  to  be  no  opportunity  for  any  partisB 
or  other  vicious,  combination  to  be  made  effective  for  tn^ 
fiuenciug  the  judges  before  their  names  are  drawn  for  thaia 
Boards;  and  we  are  nnahle  to  see  how  the  judges  who  may 
compose  it  can  be  in  any  way  demoralized  by  the  public  dis- 
charge of  functions  so  honorable,  public,  and  responsible. 
Every  judge  in  his  ordinary  experience  is  exposed  to  far  1 
greater  temptations   aud   intimidations  —  than  would  ariU 
under  these  Boards  —  at  the  hands  of  desperate  criminal9» 
great  politicians,  and  rich  litigants  before  him  —  and  so  arfrl 
jmynien.     Cannot  our  judges  be  trusted  to  resist  as  muc&il 
temptation   as   besets   every  man   who   serves   on   a  jury?' 
From  the  moment  of  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  press  will  l>e  upon  them, 
Unlike  mayors,  they  can  have  no  recent  election  pledges  to 
redeem;   and  nothing  but  disgrace  can  l>e  expected  from- 
infidelity  in  the  choice  of  justices. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  every  lawywl 
who  seeks  a  justiceship  or  other  office  through  such  a  metbod^a 
of  appointment,  will  feel  the  salutary  need  of  showing  a  o 
pacity  and  of  establishing  a  reputation  which  the  high  olBcen 
of  justice  can  approve  and  reward,  instead  of  a  need  of  wta>  J 
ning  the  favor  of  corrupt  interests  or  machine  politiciaiw« | 
It  is  for  the  reader  to  decide  whether  justices  thus  appointed 

1  As  most  ot  the  jtidges  would  have  beea  elu^ted  several  years  before  any  one 
o[  them  would  be  culled  Is  aerve  on  such  a  Board,  it  canaot  be  said  that  tbeic 
elections  wnuld  be  efFected  by  sui^h  a  possibllllj.  Yet  lo  p^flude  all  poniblB 
Influence  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  provided  that  tlie  name  o[  do  jndeeRliall  he  placed 
In  the  box  for  the  drawings  who  has  not  bpen  at  lenal  one  year  in  ('fli''e,  or  wbnse 
Ddicial  term  —  if  lie  is  eligible  lor  a  reelecUoD  —  will  eliure  witliln  oue  year. 
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are  not  likely  to  be  far  more  independent  for  the  fit  discharge 
of  tlieir  duties  than  justices  who  have  gained  their  places 
through  a  primary  nomination,  the  favor  of  a  mayor,  or  the 
vote  of  a  party.* 


VII 
1,  It  may  be  objected  that  the  lot  is  too  mechanical  or 
.dignified  a  proceeding  for  the  use  proposed ;  but  let  us 


Tliere  arerarioDRpolmiot  ImportanceconDecled  with  these  Boards  wliich  we 
have  no  space  to  consiilGT  save  in  a  uotfl.  (1)  Tbe  law  sbould  carefully  define 
wbat  judges  or  otber  officers  or  class  of  persous  should  be  among  those  wboae 
names  iboald  go  into  the  box  from  which  the  druwlhga  Hbould  be  made.  Their 
numbers  should  be  obviuusly  several  times  greater  than  the  number  to  be  drawn. 
The  Judges  need  uot  all  be  members  of  the  same  court  or  all  be  residents  of  (lie 
same  district  as  tbe  officer  lo  be  appointed  or  removed.  It  should  be  provided 
that  no  mere  irregularity  or  matter  of  form  should  invalidate  any  proceeding, 
and  perhaps  that  no  proceedings  should  be  taken  to  ijuegtion  the  title  of  any 
officer  so  appolDted  after  he  bos  entered  upon  his  ofHce  or  after  ten  days  aac- 
ceeding  his  appointment;  (2)  five  Judges  instead  of  three  may  be  drawn  for  a 
Board,  though  we  think  it  undesirable,  as  It  would  weaken  the  Individual  sense 
of  reaponaihillty ;  (;i)  In  case  of  relatively  nnimportant  appointments  or  removals 
—  as  of  city  constables  and  marshals  — n  single  Judge  maybe  made  the  appoint- 
ing power  nr  a  Board  may  be  drawn  from  among  the  police  Juatlces^  (4)  In  coses 
when  ceitain  officers  not  strictly,  or  In  fact.  Judicial  are  to  be  appointed,  —  as,  for 
e»amplo,»heriffsandcountyclerkB,  — apart  of  the  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
drawn  from  among  the  members  of  the  city  council  who  have  been  at  least  three 
years  in  office ;  (5)  if  It  shnuld  be  thought  desirable,  it  woukl  be  posHible  to  pro- 
vide for  stated  sessions  of  such  Boards;  ((i)  perhaps  for  the  choice  of  cerlnlD 
police  officers  or  fire  department  officers,  an  appointing  Board  might  be  drawn  by 
lot  — wholly,  or  In  part  — from  among  the  officers  of  those  deparlments;  (T)  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  snch  oflicers  as  eoronen  and  surgeons  of  police,  a 
Board  may  be  selected  Jointly  from  among  members  of  the  cnunoll,  and  from  phy- 
sicians serving  public  Inslitulions;  {S}  It  luay  be  a  question  whether  the  Board 
■bould  refuse  to  talie  notice  of  nominations  tor  tbe  offices  they  are  to  till,  or 
should,  on  the  other  band,  give  an  opportunity  for  a  very  brief  blearing  or  state- 
ments in  writing  for  and  against  the  merits  of  the  nominees.  Vie  think  it  should 
notice  nominations,  if  the  conditions  of  doing  so  shall  be  carefully  detioed,  and 
provided  the  Dominations  are  not  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  party.  Nomina- 
tions sliould  be  required  to  be  made  by  certificates  in  writing  subitantially  In 
Uio  form  snggested  for  free  nominations  in  municipal  electious.  Final  action 
should  be  taken  on  any  nomination  within  three  days  after  it  is  made.  But  tlie 
Boards  should  have  a  full  anlhorily  to  make  appointments  outside  of  any  nomi- 
nations; ({>)  all  papers  placed  tiefore  the  Board,  or  considered  in  reference  lo 
any  appointment,  should  be  regarded  as  public  records;  (10)  every  member  o( 
the  Board  should  be  required  to  vole  on  every  nomination;  (11)  it  shouhl  b« 
Bnderslood  that  the  pruhibillons  hereinbefore  advised  against  making  mnnicipal 

itnimenM  or  removals  for  party  reasons  are  applicable  to  thoM  we  are  now 
isidering. 
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not  forget  its  glorious  associations  with  justice  and  the  coul 
wherever  trial  by  jury  has  been  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  The 
lot  is  in  fact  almost  an  ideal  remedy  where  unscrupulous 
politicians,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  the  people  or  of 
devotion  to  party  principles,  really  conspire  with  each  o1 
for  the  corrupt  control  of  the  elections.  The  history  of 
Grecian  and  Italian  republics  contain  instructive  li 
this  subject.^  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  experi- 
ence, in  times  before  party  rule  had  degraded  our  municipal 
governments,  to  find  dignified  precedents  for  what  we  sug- 
gest as  to  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  ninth  of  the  Articles 
Confederation  provided,  as  to  the  selection  of  judges 
commissioners  for  settling  disputes  between  states,  thrt 
where  a  choice  could  not  be  reached  bj  agreement,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges  and  commissioners  should  be  made  by  lot, 
in  the  way  which  is  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  provided  in 
the  first  constitution  of  Maryland,  adopted  in  1776,  that 
when  candidates  for  governor  or  for  the  Senate  should  have 
an  equal  numlier  of  votes,  after  two  ballots,  the  choios.' 
between  them  should  be  decided  by  lot.  The  party  zeali 
of  our  time  would  very  likely  prefer- — to  such  a  decision 
that  a  corrupting  partisan  contest  should  continue  through 
an  entire  session,  though  the  state  should  be  without  its 
needed  officers  for  a  whole  year."  One  of  the  commissioners 
provided  for  in  each  of  two  different  articles  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  with  England  was  selected  by  lot,  and  so  was  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  a  controversy  between  the  United  States 
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1  or  all  tb?  ra?rt!:BTBl  republic  that  ot  Venice  Bhnired  the  i 
goveriiTnent,  and  conBeqiiently  longest  avoided  falling  a  pray  tu  corruption  and 
parly  deapollara.  Hbf  use  dF  the  lot  in  seleutiug  the  menibers  ot  the  coinmissian 
who  elected  the  doge,  or  inafor.  la  interestiug.  The  oommlEslon  first  drawn  b; 
lot  named  another:  this  was  reduced  by  lot  to  one-Fourth ;  and  this  named  a  third  ; 
■Dd  by  such  alternate  operatlnns  ot  lot  and  election  there  was  at  length  secnreft 
a  last  cojaiuisaloa  ol  forty-one  members,  irho  could  elect  a  doge  by  a  majority  of 
twenly-flVB  saffragea.  Sismondl,  Italian  Rep.,  pp.  109, 110.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
make  the  process  aren  more  complicated,    1  Adams's  De/.  Coml.,  pp.  flS,  in. 

3  To  biitig  about  the  original  classification  of  the  members  of  the  United  Sta'ca 
Senate,  provided  for  by  the  national  constitution  (Art.  1,  Sec.  3).  these  memben, 
though  elei'ted  for  the  fiilt  term  of  six  years,  were  —  and  so  have  senators  from 
new  states  slaee  been  —  required  to  submit  to  a  decision  by  lot  as  to  whether  tbeit 
terms  shall  bs,  la  fact,  six  years,  four  years,  or  only  two  years. 
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and  England  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.'  A  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, enacted  in  1872,  after  providing  for  choosing  in  the 
ordinary  way  six  members  of  a  committee  on  a  contested 
election  case  in  the  state  Senate,  declares  that  tlie  seventh 
shall  he  chosen  through  the  agency  of  the  lot  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  under  proviaiona  too  complicated  to 
be  stated  here." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  too  hope  that  when  a  desire  to 

i  promote  the  public  interests  by  suppressing  needless  party 
contention  shall  become  stronger  than  a  desire  for  mere  party 
ijfain,  a  much  larger  use  than  heretofore  will  be  made  of  the 
^t,  and  with  great  pubUc  advantage. 
t 


vm 


infl 
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1.  It  seems  as  if  the  method  proposed  for  appointing 
justices  might  be  peculiarly  beneficial  for  the  selection  of 
Buch  officers  as  district  attorneys,  sheriffs,  coroners,  county 
clerks,  and  registers  of  conveyances.  Every  one  of  these 
officers  is  unfit  for  his  place  in  the  degree  that  he  is  a 
partisan,  or  seeks  to  favor  one  party  or  faction  rather  than 
another.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  the  elections  of  these 
officers  are  not  only  needless,  but  are  generally  demoraliz- 
ing rather  than  elevating.  They  rarely  involve  principles, 
but  are  generally  decisive  as  to  much  patronage  and  party 
influence. 

The  criminal  and  depraved  classes  are  very  directly 

id  effectively  interested  in  the  election  of  district  attor- 

sys  and  sheriffs,  while  the  conscious  interest  of  the  better 
class  of  voters  in  them  is  only  indirect  and  remote  —  a 
condition  highly  unfavorable  to  good  results  from  popular 
elections. 

Hardly  any  method  of  choosing  a  district  attorney  could 
be  worse  than  those  popular  elections  which  strongly  tempt 
the  candidates  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  criminal  and  de- 


I  Inlfmalional  Arbitration  Faptrf.  189S,  pp.  3,  36,  38,  33. 
*  pBon.  Uw.  February,  1973;  Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  P-  313.    A  New  York  Uw 
if  IBUT,  Ch.  4M,  See.  OT,  aiao  sppeala  to  the  lol  tor  a  deoiiion. 
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praved  classes,  which  each  officers  have  a  duty  to 
and  cause  these  classes  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  for 
ing  the  candidates  under  obligations  to  themselves. 
can  tell  how  many  prosecutions  are  dropped,  or  how 
evidence  is  allowed  to  be  defective,   by  district  attorneys, 
pursuant  to  preelection  pledges  made  to  secure  the  balloU 
of  the  vilest  voters  ?     Who  can  fail  to  see  how  much  mi 
independent  and  courageous  for  their  duties  these  offii 
would  be  if  they  received  their  appointments  from  the  higl 
courts?      So  long  as  district  attorneys  in  great  cities 
elected  for  short  terma  by  popular  vote,  we  may  almost 
trust  the  capacity  of  their  people  for  local  self-govemm) 
and  feel  certain  they  cannot  have   that  which  is  n 
good. 

Next  to  the  election  of  these  officers  by  popular  vote, 
haps  the  worst  possible  method  for  choosing  them  is  throi 
an  appointment  by  the  mayor.  This  method  stimulates 
vile,  corrupt,  and  criminal  classes  to  the  utmost  activity 
that  mayoralty  candidate  who  will  promise  them  the  sort  of 
prosecuting  officer  they  desire.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument 
that  no  persons  can  be  more  competent  or  independent  for 
selecting  a  district  attorney,  or  removing  him,  than  the  judges 
of  the  courts  in  whose  presence  his  most  serious  functions 
are  discharged.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  district  attorney, 
selected  as  we  have  proposed,  would  be  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  criminal  classes  in  our  cities  than  any  elected  attorney 
has  ever  been?  We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  most  of 
these  considerations  are  as  applicable  to  the  choice  of  sheriffs 
OS  they  are  to  the  choice  of  district  attorneys. 

3.  A  coroner,  if  not  in  a  very  strict  sense  a  judicial  officer, 
certainly  has  functions  of  a  judicial  nature,  which  require  a 
non-partisan  spirit,  a  Judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  law  for  their  fit  performance.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  his  political  opinions  and  party  affiliations  are 
utterly  immaterial  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  or 
that  so  far  as  he  is  a  politician  he  is  unfit  fur  his  position. 
For  securing  those  qualities,  or  that  knowledge  of  surgery 
and   medicine   which   is   needed   in   the   office   of   coroner, 
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hardly  any  method  of  choosing  him  could  be  more  unsuitable 
than  a  popular  election,  and  hardly  any  could  be  better  than 
some  appointing  Board  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested.  Our 
elective  method  for  choosing  coroners  seems  almost  to  imply 
a  paramount  intent  to  screen  the  guilt  of  partisan  bullies, 
and  to  use  the  power  of  political  doctors  in  the  coroner's 
office  for  party  advantage.'  It  is  important,  in  aid  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  legal  procedure,  that  one  of  the  police  justices, 
or  some  judge,  should  be  associated  with  the  coroners  in 
holding  of  inquests,  especially  in  cases  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, or  involving  legal  questions.  Proceedings  connected 
with  the  coroner's  inquest  are  often  disgraceful. 

4.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
latures of  1895  and  1896  —  bodies  remarkable  for  the  domi- 
nation of  party  spirit  and  their  subserviency  to  the  despotic 
and  demoralizing  leadership  of  a  partisan  boss — have  pro- 
vided for  thirteen  local  districts  for  courts  of  minor  civil 
jurisdiction  in  New  York  City,  whose  thirteen  justices  are 
made  elective  —  one  in  each  district  —  for  the  term  of  only 
six  j'ears,  the  law  lamentably  failing  to  provide  for  any 
common  or  just  rules  of  procedure  in  the  holding  courts  on 
the  part  of  these  justices,  thus  allowing  the  continuance  of 
abuses  which  liave  long  been  discreditable  to  these  tribunals 
and  unjust  to  poor  suitors. 

And  worse  still,  these  legislatures  provided  for  the  election 
toners,  county  clerks,  comptrollers,  district  attorneys, 
I  Registers,  and  sheriffs,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  term  of 
only  two  years  —  shorter  terms  even  than  some  of  these  offi- 
cers had  previously.  Thus  the  ruling  party  and  faction  of 
the  state  of  New  York  seems  resolved  to  extend  the  party, 
short-term  system,  and  make  it  easy  to  increase  party  des- 


I  So  intolerably  iDcompetent  and  nntalthliil  wera  some  of  the  partUan  docton 
whom  thB  rnllng  city  party  elecled  lo  be  coroners  when  tin  writer  was  counsel  to 
Cbe  New  York  Board  of  Health  (lS(iti-TO),  that  he  was  called  upon  Ui  prepare 
au  ordlannce  which  largel;  Bohordinated  the  coreacri  to  that  body.  —  ihm  impos- 
ing a  salutary  restraint,  —  wliidi  romainod  in  force  until  the  cooatitution  of  18M 
repealed  the  provision  requiring  coroDers  to  1>b  elected  by  popular  vole.  The 
legislature  has  dow  authority  to  reqalre  them  to  bo  appointed  lor  long  terms  by 
some  soob  nuthods  as  ws  have  suggested. 
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potism  and  to  revive  several  of  the  gravest  abuses  we  have 
considered.^ 

5.  We  have  seen  how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  elect  any  one  of 
the  six  officers  last  mentioned,  —  save  perhaps  the  comp- 
troller,—  how  much  the  public  interest  requires  that  their 
terms  of  office  should  be  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior, 
and  how  clear  it  is  that  their  political  opinions  are  immaterial. 
Yet,  here  are  provisions  intended — and  sure — to  lead  to  mere 
party  contests  over  their  selection  every  two  years.  Nearly 
half  a  million  voters  are  to  be  called  to  the  polls  to  elect 
these  officers,  whose  nomination  will  be  dictated  by  party 
managers,  or  sold  by  a  party  boss.  Until  it  shall  be  im- 
possible to  enact  such  laws  for  New  York  City,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  it  to  have  a  good  city  government.  The  law 
providing  for  these  two-year  terms  ought  to  be  entitled,  "  An 
Act  for  making  City-Party  management  profitable,  and  for 
removing  city  officers  as  soon  as  they  become  competent  for 
their  duties."  ^ 

IX 

1.  As  every  popular  election  which  involves  no  political 
principles,  or  only  seeks  to  put  administrative  capacity  into 
office,  not  merely  causes  great  and  needless  expense  for  a 
city,  and  much  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  but  in- 
creases the  power  and  profits  of  vicious  party  managers,  it 
is  doubly  important  to  supersede  them  by  better  methods  of 
choice.  We  may  find  conspicuous  instances  of  such  evils  in 
the  popular  elections  of  city  and  county  clerks  and  of  regis- 
ters of  conveyances.  Their  duties  require  no  kind  of  poli- 
tics, but  merely  the  character  and  capacity  to  be  found  in  the 
administrative  positions  of  almost  every  large  business  firm 
and  corporation.  A  long  term  for  these  officers  and  absten- 
tion from  party  management  are  essential  for  serving   the 


1  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  826;  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  716. 

3  In  presence  of  such  ominous  tendencies,  we  may  recall  the  facts  that  party 
rule  in  Florence  reduced  the  terms  of  the  officers  of  her  chief  magistracy  not 
merely  to  two  years  but  to  two  months,  and  that  in  Athens  it  caused  senators  to 
serve  for  only  the  tenth  of  a  year,  and  generals  for  only  a  single  day  continuoualy. 
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people  most  usefully.  Under  sound  municipal  conditiotis, 
these  officers  would  have  no  active  relation  with  party  poli- 
tics. It  is  only  through  a  perversion  of  their  official  func- 
tions that  they  can  be  made  an  advantage  to  any  party. 
Tlie  existing  practices  aa  to  these  matters  not  only  dis- 
honor the  creative  genius  of  the  American  people,  but  are  a 
grotesque  example  of  partisan  infatuation  and  blindness.' 
All  the  secret  and  corrupt  methods  of  our  party,  primary, 
and  election  system  are  at  great  expense  needlessly  put  into 
operation,  when  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  or  more 
voters  go  to  the  polls  in  New  York  City  to  elect  even 
clerical  officers.  The  very  methods  of  tlieir  choice  exclude 
the  most  worthy  men  who  would  gladly  serve  the  people,  and 
deprive  those  selected  of  much  of  the  business  independence 
essential  for  the  best  discharge  of  their  functions.  If  there 
could  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  most  salutary  to  fill 
these  offices  exclusively  by  civil  service  promotions  from 
among  those  in  subordinate  positions,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  they  should  be  filled  by  appointments  to 
be  made  by  some  Board  selected  in  the  manner  we  Lave 
explained- 

2.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  methods  we  have  proposed 
would  not  leave  sufficient  elections  for  city  residents  to  en- 
able them  to  conform  their  government  to  their  will  and 
highest  interests,  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  First,  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  appointment  will  most  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  city  affairs  by  the  highest  public  opinion.  It  has  been 
an  excessive  number  of  elections  which  has  done  much  to 
disgust  and  discourage  our  patriotic  citizens,  while  making 
the  basest  voters  the  moat  active,  and  the  trade  of  corrupt 
political  management  profitable.  Second,  there  would  re- 
main abundant  elections  at  which  city  residents  could  vote, 
and  in  which  all  tlieir  local,  aa  well  as  all  their  highest,  in- 
terests will  be  involved:  (1)  elections  of  presidents  and  vice 
presidents;   (2)  elections  of  members  of  Congress;  (3)  elec- 

'  Tbe  state  of  Kencurky  seema  to  be  noir  (180T)  holding  »  Htate  elM^tlon  tot 
tbe  single  purpose  of  chooalog  a,  i-lerk  of  a  conrt  of  jiuti(»  —  ona  of  tha  miMI 
aiMard  pecTerBious  ol  the  paity-e lection  gjitem  yet  exhibited. 
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tions  of  governors  and  lieutenant  governors;  (4}  elections 
of  judges;  (5)  elections  of  state  senators  and  assemblymen; 
(6)  elections  of  members  of  city  councils  who  control  city 
policy  and  make  all  city  ordinances;  (7)  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  constitutional  conventions.  Therefore  all  officers 
would  remain  elective  who  frame  or  amend  constitutions ; 
who  direct  political  policy ;  who  make,  interpret,  or  repeal 
the  laws ;  who  adopt  city  ordinances ;  who  control  taxa- 
tion ;  or  who  direct  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  great 
loss  of  power  would  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  despotic  city  parties  or  factions,  their  bosses 
and  leaders — who  would  be  deprived  of  most  of  their  unjust 
and  demoralizing  patronage  and  income,  and  consequently  of 
much  of  their  despotic  power  for  perverting  and  prostituting 
municipal  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XVin.  ■ —  THE  CHABTER  OF  THE  OBEATBR  NEW 
TORlv  AS  AN  ADMONITION  IN  CITY  EXTENSION  AND  A 
LESSON   IN  CXTT-PABTX   GOVEKNMKNT 


Oiotmcls  of  pablic  inlerest  la  lbs  cbnrter  and  the  qnestlona  we  are  to  coDsider. 
The  pulilic  and  party  intercala  it  Involved.  The  charter  might  have  baen  a  much 
simpler  instrnmeDt.  What  the  diarter  shonld  have  prorlded  in  the  puhlic  iuter- 
eii.  The  party  interests  Involved  In  tlifl  charter,  and  wbj  they  tTiamplied,  The 
taling  RepDblicaD  tactioB  in  thestnleof  New  York  wag  in  great  peril.  This  parly 
wiis  dit-ldeil.  Tlie  oatnre  ot  the  division  explained.  Daogei  that  noo-partiaan 
charter  would  soon  bo  adopted  if  a  partiian  charter  should  not  betjnickly  imposed 
on  the  new  city.  Partiaan  chatter  suddenly  resolved  upon  in  order  to  aappreaa 
independent  Eenlimeot  and  noD-partisao  government  Id  old  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  A  very  inadequate  time  allowed  lur  preparing  charter.  The  eom- 
missloD  for  framing  It  a  paitisan  liody,  unwisely  selected  lor  its  (unctions.  But 
for  a  piupose  of  gainiog  a  party  advantage,  a  mnch  better  commission  could  and 
would  have  been  clioaen .  The  moat  competent  men  on  the  commlssioD  candemDed 
much  of  or  the  whole  charter.  Whether  it  was  the  duty  o(  the  bast  men  on  com- 
mission to  insist  on  more  lime  tor  making  the  charter,  or  to  resign  and  defeat  it. 
Unfortunate  tlieory  of  ruling  majority  of  the  commissiou.  They  did  not  seek 
light  from  beat-governed  citiea  ot  the  world,  bat  aeemed  to  yield  to  the  parti- 
san purpose  which  imgiosed  the  charter.  Tlie  boat  municipal  sentiment  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  Greater  New  York  demanded  a  nou-partiaan  ctiarter,  while 
Tammany  demanded  city-party  role.  The  vote  ol  llie  varioua  elements  of  the 
city  population,  The  charter  represents  Tammany,  and  not  the  people  or  the 
higher  intelligence  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  Republlcau  party  majority 
needlessly  and  disastrously  retused  to  provide  minority  repreaentatlon.  The 
■tate  party  that  ordered  the  New  York  charter  seemed  to  prefer  a  victory  by 
Tammany  to  a  victory  by  the  independenu  who  voted  for  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 
This  purpose  handed  over  the  new  city  to  Tammany  rule.  The  new  so^alied 
charier  la  only  a  crude  compilation,  though  It  has  some  good  provisions.  Its  vast 
bulkandgreatconfnsionmainiy  the  result  ot  baste  and  Uckot  time.  The  charter 
is  a  serious  invasion  of  just  Home  Rule.  It  will  increase  special  legislation,  and 
more  and  more  involve  city  affairs  in  party  politics.  The  charter  establishes 
despotic  city-party  government  favorable  to  the  continuous  domination  of  Tam- 
many. It  gives  ttie  mayor  autocratic  power,  which  Tammany  moat  desires  tor 
him.  How  this  power  has  been  exercised.  The  mayor  dominates  the  city  assembly. 
The  city  has  uo  adequate  ordinance-making  power.  The  Municipal  Assembly  la  au 
utterly  Inadequate  city  council.  Why  failnre  to  elect  membera-at'large  ot  the 
aaaembly  la  a  misforiane.  Tammany  elected  nearly  all  city  officers.  It  receives 
large  anms  tor  nominationa  and  dlspensea  charity  through  its  partisan  leaders. 
The  state  party  which  imposed  charier  uaed  national  and  state  party  influence  to 
carry  first  election  under  it.  Tammany  never  so  strongly  intrenched  aa  under 
this  charter.  Ctiarter  has  remedied  none  of  the  greateal  evils.  Dr.  Albert 
Bbaw's  oondemuatioD  of  the  cliarter.  New  York  City  Bar  Associaliou  condemns 
it.     Proceedings  of  legislature  on  its  passage  discreditable.     How  Tammany 
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attempted  to  elect  its  Greater  New  York  mayor  to  be  goyemor  of  New  Ynk. 
The  onjust  interference  of  state  party  managers  with  tme  Home  Role  in  towns 
and  coonties.    The  danger  of  cities  ruling  the  mral  population. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  new  charter  for  the  largest  city  of 
the  nation,  framed  at  a  time  when  the  American  people  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  all  questions  concerning  municii^  gov- 
ernment, should  attract  general  attention.  Such  an  instru- 
ment, and  the  government  established  under  it,  according  to 
the  estimate  which  may  be  accepted  of  them,  are  likely 
to  profoundly  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  municipal 
legislation  of  the  country.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  correctly  understood.^ 

The  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  this  char- 
ter, to  which  we  shall  confine  our  attention,  are  these : 
(1)  Were  its  purpose,  preparation,  and  enactment  of  such  a 
character  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  models  for  other  city 
enlargements  ?  (2)  Are  the  general  principles  and  theories 
of  the  charter  such  as  can  be  commended?  (3)  Are  the 
practical  methods  which  it  provides  for  city  elections  and 
administration  intrinsically  good,  or  likely  to  result  in  good 
government  ?  (4)  If  not,  can  the  charter  be  made  satisfac- 
tory by  amendments,  or  should  it  be  condemned  in  its 
fundamental  theories  and  framework? 


1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  and  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  charter  are  hardly  material,  provided  its  provisions 
are  in  the  main  intrinsically  good.  This  is  plausible,  and  in 
a  strict  and  narrow  sense  it  is  true.  Yet  the  question  of 
motive  and  method  will  be  found  to  involve  matters  of  great 
practical  importance. 

1  This  charter  is  Ch.  378  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,  and  was  enacted  May  4, 
1897.  The  first  election  under  it,  in  the  Greater  New  York  which  it  created,  was 
held  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  the  new  city  government  thus  established 
came  into  control  of  the  city  on  January  1,  1898.  At  this  time  the  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  work  had  been  drafted.  In  the  interest  of  symmetry  and  brevity,  we 
may  regret  that  this  charter  was  not  earlier  at  hand,  but  it  has  not  caused  any 
wish  to  modify  the  theories  or  methods  commended  in  what  we  had  written, 
though  it  has  greatly  increased  our  sense  of  the  need  of  establishing  and  enforcing 
them  in  American  cities. 
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We  have  shown  that  national  party  iasues  and  party  teats 
for  city  offices  should  not  be  regarded  in  city  administration 
or  in  the  election  of  city  officers.  No  city  charter,  therefore, 
should  be  undertaken  or  framed  to  gain  a  party  advantage, 
or  to  defeat  a  non-partisan  movement  for  municipal  reform. 
If  it  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  a  party  to  use  its  authority  —  either  directly  or  through 
the  party  majorities  of  commissions  it  shall  appoint  —  to 
frame  and  enact  new  city  charters  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating its  power,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  its  own 
advantage,  the  evils  connected  with  our  municipal  affairs 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

2.  The  making  of  a  charter  for  a  great  city  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  making  of  a  city  constitution  —  an  act  which  should  be 
justly  and  deliberately  undertaken  and  performed,  in  conform- 
ity to  much  the  same  provisions  for  a  full  representation  of  all 
the  people  to  be  affected  which  are  provided  for  in  state  con- 
stitutions in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  such  instrumeutfi. 

Justice  to  the  facts  will  compel  us  to  show  not  only 
that  this  Greater  New  York  charter  was  suddenly  decided 
upon,  hastily  framed,  and  hurried  through  the  legislature  to 
gain  a  party  advantage,  but  that  it  had  for  one  of  its 
purposes  the  suppression  of  a  rising,  non-partisan  public 
sentiment  and  majority,  which  were  opposed  to  city-party 
domination.  The  lesson  these  truths  can  teach  must  not  be 
lost,  much  as  we  should  prefer  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  itself. 

II 

To  understand  this  lesson,  or  even  the  significance  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  charter,  —  we  must  refer  to  some 
public  interests  and  to  certain  party  interests  and  prospects 
likely  to  be  greatly  affected  by  its  enactment. 

1.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  public  interests  involved. 
There  was  no  serious  need  or  earnest  demand  for  a  new  char- 
ter when  this  one  was  suddenly  provided  for  by  law.'    The 
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need  and  utility  of  before  long  bringing,  under  a  single 
appropriate  municipal  government,  the  region  and  political 
divisions  about  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  unquestionable; 
but  there  was  ample  time,  without  injury  to  any  public 
interest,  for  considering  the  best  order  and  methods  of 
forming  this  union,  and  the  municipal  principles  upon  which 
it  should  be  based.  The  advantages,  for  example,  of  soon 
having  a  general  sanitary,  police,  judicial,  and  excise  ad- 
ministration, and  a  comprehensive  system  for  bridges,  docks, 
and  transportation  for  the  whole  vicinity,  were  manifest. 
But  in  many  particulars,  and  especially  in  all  the  more 
rural  sections  of  the  new  city  —  which  includes  a  whole  rural 
county  besides  several  towns  —  there  were  no  reasons,  aside 
from  party  politics  and  selfish  interests,  why  the  new  charter 
should,  at  the  outset,  supersede  the  existing  local  adminis- 
tration. It  would  have  been  entirely  practicable,  while 
bringing  all  the  territory  conditionally  into  the  new  city, 
to  have  framed  a  charter  which  would  have  actually  brought 
under  the  new  administration,  at  the  outset,  only  the  larger 
subjects  suggested,  —  perhaps  one-third  of  the  matters  cov- 
ered by  it,^  —  the  charter  having  appropriate  provisions  for 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  new  administration  to  other 
sections  and  matters  as  experience  and  convenience  should 
make  it  desirable.  By  acting  on  such  a  policy  —  if  the 
authors  of  the  charter  had  considered  only  the  public  in- 
terests —  the  framing  of  the  new  charter  and  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions  would  have  been  much 
more  easy  and  simple. 

This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter  —  which  may  be 
an  instructive  precedent  in  making  enlargements  in  other 
cities  —  would  have  avoided  not  only  a  large  part  of  the 
confusion,  conflicts,  and  other  evils  of  dealing  with  so  many 
things  at  once,  but  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  reten- 

1  The  practicability  of  bringing  only  such  subjects  at  first  under  the  new  char- 
ter and  government  had  been  demonstrated.  More  than  thirty  years  earlier,  the 
writer  had  acted  as  counsel  for  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of  Excise,  and  a  Board 
of  Police,  whose  jurisdictions  were  almost  coterminous  with  the  limits  of  the 
Greater  New  York  City.  There  had  been  no  embarrassments  in  the  administra- 
tion. 
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tion  of  many  able  and  admirable  officers  in  tlie  city  a 
\pltom  the  sweeping  and  partisan  methods  adopted  excluded 
from  office,' 

2.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  —  five-sixths  of 
the  now  Greater  New  York  —  at  the  time  the  new  charter 
scheme  was  suddenly  proposed  were  being  better  governed 
than  they  had  been  for  many  years  under  former  mayors. 
The  administration  under  Mayor  Strong  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, non-partisan,  —  good  men  belonging  to  different  parties 
holding  the  leading  offices,  and  the  merit  system  and  the  civil 
8er\nce  examinations  being  more  fully  and  fairly  enforced 
than  ever  before  or  since. 

3.  The  greater  necessities  for  radical  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  city  —  which  needed  to  be  made  with 
convenient  despatch  —  were  these:  (1)  for  a  city  government 
based  on  non-partisan  principles;  (2)  for  a  non-partisan  city 
council,  with  permanent  authority,  which  would  insure  Home 
Rule  in  the  government  of  the  new  city;  (3)  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  the  party  majority, 
as  essential  for  the  creation  of  such  a  council;  (4)  for  Free 
Nominations  and  Free  Voting  aa  indispensable  conditions  of 
true  minority  representation ;  (5)  for  the  election  of  the  mayor 
by  the  council,  and  not  by  the  dominant  party  majority,  so 
that  he  should  represent  the  city,  and  not  a  single  party; 

(6)  for  the  enforcement  of  the  merit  system,  and  of  impartial, 
non-partisan  examinations,  and  the  registration  of  laborers, 
for  entering  the  minor  official  and  labor  service  of  the  city; 

(7)  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  all  political  assessments; 

(8)  for  the  rejection  of  all  party  monopoly  or  advantage  in 
the  structure  of  the  city  government.  The  new  charter  doei 
not  accomplish  —  or  attempt  to  accomplish,  save  in  fatally 
defective  manner  as  to  the  merit  system  —  a  aitigh  one  of 
these  rexvlta. 


■  Among  tben  officer*  tbaa  excluded  were  Oeneral  Green  in  the  Dock  Dep&rt- 
tneut  uiil  Ur.  Wllwa,  president  ot  the  He&lth  Departmeut,  —  whose  reteutioD  waa 
of  public  ImportaDoe,  —  and  espeuiallf  Colonel  Vfurlng.  the  bead  of  the  StteM 
Cleanlne  Department,  nhow  loes  waa  In  a  measure  a  national  mlsfortone. 
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III 

Let  U9  now  look  at  the  party  interest  and  some  signifii 
facts  involved  in  the  question  of  a  new  charter. 

(1)  In  1896,  before  the  law  had  been  prepared  for  creating 
the  commission  for  fi'aming  the  new  charter,  the  Republican 
party  was  dominant  in  the  state  of  New  York,  )iaving  the 
governor  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legialati 
and  Mr.  Strong,  a  Republican,  waa  mayor  of  New  York  Cxi 
Tammany  waa  discredited  and  enfeebled  by  reason  of 
recent  exposures  of  its  maladministration.  It  was  further 
at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  greatly  improved  city 
administration  of  New  York  under  Mayor  Strong,  who  had 
demonstrated  the  preicticability  and  superiority  of  non- 
partisan city  government. 

(2}  The  Republican  state  boss  and  party  managers,  as 
well  as  the  Tammany  boss  and  managers,  had  consequently 
lost  most  of  their  city  patronage  and  the  income  it  had 
given  them.  They  were  mutually  disappointed  and  angry; 
they  wei-e  naturally  sympathetic  toward  each  other,  and 
hostile  toward  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Strong,  whose  admin- 
istration they  had  constantly  obstructed.' 

(3)  According  to  superficial  observation,  the  Republican 
state  majority  when  the  legislative  session  of  1896  opened 
at  Albany  had  good  reasons  to  expect  a  continuance  in 
power;  but  a  full  view  of  the  facts  shows  its  position  to  have 
been  one  of  great  anxiety  and  peril.  The  more  non-partisan 
and  independent  voters,  especially  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  had  been  rapidly  gaining  strength  aa  compared 
with  the  voters  who  sustained  that  majority, 


lican 
th^l 


1  It  IsquiW  troe  that  the  Rapublicans  — led  by  Mr.  Platlas  state  bass  —  unll 
witb  the  IndependeDts  in  electing  Mayor  Btroag,  But  would  they  have  dona 
{  the;  bad  tbougbt  be  woald  abide  by  the  Indepeudeot  platlorm,  oi  irlllisl 
;beir  preasure  for  office  and  patronnge? 

1  Mr.  Edward  M.  Sbepard  shows  (Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.  tB98)  that  in 
ludepandents  commanded  13,600  votes  in  Bruoklyn,  say  4600  Democrats 
I  Republicans;  that,  in  189n.  these  «)00  Democratic  votes  bad  li 
1  95D0;  and  that  in  I89T  the  ladepeadeDC  candldatea  in  tbat  city  were  aa|>> 
ported  by  more  than  6G,000  voters.    We  have  seen  tbat  Mr.  Strong's  nominalion 
mayor  ol  New  York  was  practically  dictated  by  the  independent,  uon-paitiaui 


i 
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1  (4)  The  internal  condition  both  of  the  ruling  faction  and 
party  in  the  state  were  hardly  more  satisfactory  in  1896  than 
the  votes  in  the  two  great  cities  as  shown  in  the  last  note. 
The  party  was  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  divisions  by 
very  distinctive  theories  and  methods.  The  adherents  of 
one  division,  embracing  most  of  the  noblest  members  of  the 
party,  and  the  leading  journals  and  periodicals  in  those 
cities,  were  consistent  supporters  of  Republican  principles. 
They  were  hostile  to  bosses,  and  opposed  to  making  party 
machinery  either  mercenary  or  despotic.  They  were  sup- 
porters of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  primary  elec- 
tion reform,  corrupt  practice  reform,  and  municipal  reform, 
— and  they  became  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 

The  other  division  of  the  party,  of  which  the  state  boss  was 
the  leader,  was  uot  only  in  general  hostile  to  these  reforms, 
but  enforced  a  peculiar  and  despotic  theory  of  party  manage- 
ment. It  held  that  municipal  affairs  should  be  managed 
in  the  interest  of  state  and  national  parties,  and  that  party 
tests  should  be  enforced  for  city  offices.  It  dominated 
the  legislature  of  New  York.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
Republican  members  had  apparently  gained  tlieir  election 
through  servility  to  the  despotic  state  party  system  and  itB_ 
bo.ss,  which  largely  disqualified  them  for  the  highest  duties 
of  legislators.  They  were  ready  to  impose  upon  New  York 
city  almost  any  charter  which  they  might  think  would 
benefit  their  faction.' 

(.5)  There   was   another   matter   which   was   a  source  of 

city  vote  (it  ISM.  His  good  admltilstratlon  iacreased  tbat  vote.  Wben.liiKoveiii- 
b«r.  ISffl.  the  volera  of  Now  York  City  came  to  yol*  under  the  new  chaitsr, 
IBt.OOU  o(  tbem  voted  for  Mr,  I»w,  the  noD-piutisBn  candidate,  and  only  100,000 
voted  Far  Mr.  Tracy,  the  partlaaB  candidate  of  the  Piatt  taction,  —  Bhowiug  that 
the  asaamod  majority  la  the  legislatnre  of  189S,  which  baatlly  ordered  the  cbarter 
to  be  prepared,  had  become  a  minority  in  New  York  City.  We  tberelote  me  the 
phrase  "  ruling  taction  "  M  designate  this  minority,  merely  for  convenience.  It 
was  a  raioDrity  and  in  a  sense  a  taction  In  New  York  City,  though  It  was  the 
majority  — and  In  a  sense  it  was  the  Republican  party  — in  the  state  at  large. 

>  It  is  not  assiuaed  Ihat  a  majority  of  these  Repablicaos  were  regardless  of  the 
wellare  of  the  city  or  were  without  patriotism ;  but  like  tbe  devotees  of  Tam- 
many, whom  they  liked  far  better  than  they  did  the  membota  of  the  other 
divisions  of  their  own  party,  they  assumed  paiCisaa  control  by  their  taction  to 
be  Bsaential  to  all  moniclpal  unproToment. 
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anxiety  to  the  promoters  of  the  new  charter.  There  was 
imminent  danger,  if  they  did  not  speedily  enact  a  charter 
according  to  the  party  theory,  that  their  opponents  might 
soon  secure  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan  government  for 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green  ^  had  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Greater  New  York  as  early  as  1868,  and  his 
effective  and  non-partisan  discussion  of  the  subject  had 
before  1890  developed  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  support. 
In  that  year  a  bill  on  the  subject  which  he  drafted  became  a 
law.^  It  provided  for  a  state  commission  of  twelve,  of 
which  .Mr.  Green  was  made  president,  for  considering  the 
question  of  consolidating  the  jurisdictions  which  now  con- 
stitute the  Greater  New  York.  There  was  apparently  no 
party  politics  in  the  movement,  which  was  based  on  public 
needs  and  business  principles.  The  commission  was  to  act 
deliberately,  being  unlimited  as  to  time  for  doing  its  work. 
It  was  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature,  and 
was  to  present  bills  and  the  reasons  for  offering  them.  The 
advance  toward  a  new  charter  was  to  be  gradual  and  well 
considered.  Here  is  a  plan  for  city  enlargements  which 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  American  cities  con- 
templating such  measures. 

Much  had  been  done  by  this  commission,  and  more  was 
about  to  be  undertaken,  when  the  law  of  May  11,  1896,  — 
which  provided  for  the  new  commission  which  framed  the 
charter  we  are  considering,  —  was  suddenly  enacted  by  the 
ruling  faction  near  the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  without 
consulting  the  cities  to  be  affected,  or  any  application  from 
them. 

Obviously  the  authors  of  this  law  felt  that  something 
must  be  speedily  done  to  change  the  municipal  situation  in 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  or  the  dominant  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  might  be  overthrown  in  these  cities 
by  their  non-partisan  vote  at  the  next  election.  Party 
managers  thus  situated,  and  who  believe  in  party  govern- 

1  To  whom  the  people  of  New  York  City  were  indebted  for  yaloable  seryices 
as  one  of  its  officers. 

9  N.  Y.  Laws,  1890,  Ch.  3U. 
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ment  for  cities,  are  not  necessarily  either  corrupt  or  unpatri- 
otic merely  because  they  are  ready  for  hasty  and  desperate 
legislation  which  may  give  their  party  control  of  a  vast  city 
—  anJ  possibly  long  domination  in  a  great  state.  Neverthe- 
less, it  requires  very  rare  party  virtues  to  act  fairly  or  wisely 
under  such  conditions. 


IV 

1.  Such  were  the  dangers,  temptations,  and  possibilities  in 
May,  1896,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  close  its  session. 
These  were  the  great  questions  :  — 

Could  not  Mr.  Green  and  his  threatening  charter,  and 
the  detested  example  of  successful  nou-partisan  city  gov- 
nt  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  be  at  the  same  time 
Could  not  the  independent  voters  of  these 
cities  he  rebuked  and  overwhelmed  by  a  new  charter  based 
on  rigid  party  theories,  —  a  charter  which  should  apply 
party  testa  to  city  offices,  give  the  city  patronage  and 
spoils  to  party  managers,  and  require  all  city  administration 
to  be  subordinate  to  state  party  interests?  The  new  city 
contemplated  would  at  once  have  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  people;  it  would  yearly  disburse  perhaps  $60,- 
000,000  of  public  money. 

To  secure  the  utmost,  several  essential  conditions  must 
be  supplied:  (1)  Mr.  Green's  commission  must  be  sup- 
pressed ;  1  (2)  the  new  commission  must  be  at  once  created 
before  any  new  election  —  such  as  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tracy 
or  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — should  show  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  boss  faction ;  (3)  the  commission  must  be 
BO  made  up  that  the  ruling  faction  could  always  control  it; 
(4)  there  must  be  facilities  for  arrangements  with  Tammany 
of  the  kind  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar;*  (5)  this 


>  Ha  was  pat  npon  the  new  c 
could  accomplleb  nothing;,  even  had 
uifthiDg. 

"  See  p,  126,  also  Harper's  Wctkly  (July  16,  ISOfl).  whli^li  nses  tliia  language  in 
Iti  editorial  colnmnB:  "  Tbe  present  bl-panta&n  police  board  ol  the  city  vas  estab- 
lished through  &  deal  betwaeti  Tammany  and  tbe  Repnbllcau  machine  .  .  . 
lot  the  poipose  of  gtvlDg  .  .  .  part  ol  th«  patronage  of  (h»  police  loroe  ot 
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faotion  must  carry  the  first  election  under  the  charter,  or  % 
whole  scheme  for  its  creation  might  be  a  municipal  disaster, 
as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  its  authors. 

2.  The  law  of  May  11,  1896,  providing  for  the  com 
mission  for  framing  the  new  charter,  with  the  action  ot  t 
governor  under  it,  supplied  most  of  those  conditions, 
method  of  a  gradual  extension,  in  the  public  interest,  of  £ 
new  city's  administration  —  as  we  have  just  explained  it4 
was  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  party  scheme, 
ruling  or  boss  faction,  feeling  sure  of  carrying  the  first  elfll 
tion  under  the  charter,  was  resolved  to  have  all  the  territon 
all  the  patronage,  and  all  the  spoils  possible,  —  and 
once, 

3.  Under    such    conditions,   the    law   needlessly  - 
for  mere   party   reasons — and   disastrously   provided   thl 
the   commissioners   should   be  secured,  and  the  new   char- 
ter and  various  incidental  laws  should  be  devised,  perfected. 


and  reported  complete  by  the 


1  to  the  legislature 


on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1897,  and  that 
commission  itself  "  should  cease  to  exist "  one  month  late 
The  mystery  of  this  strange  haste  would  seem  inexplicable  H 
mere  madness  —  but  for  the  explanations  we  have  gim 
The  time  allowed  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  vast  n 
required  of  the  commission,' 

After  the  time  required  for  filling  the  membership  of  t 
commission,   hardly   seven   months   were   left   in  which  i 
accomplish   the   immense  work   undertaken,  —  one   so  ■ 
and  difficult  that  the  best  men  the  state  could  have  suppU^ 

the  iDGtropoliB,  while,  in  return,  TammaDy  via  to  have  Republican  aid  in  seem 
ieglBlatlou  which  It  needed  (or  Its  own  corrupt  purposes."  We  may  add  L 
owing  to  the  hiuty  and  faulty  manner,  lo  say  the  least,  in  which  authority 
□rer  the  police  was  conferred  by  the  commlsgiaii,  this  taction  has  found  it  nece»- 
Bary  to  call  au  eitia  gessioD  of  the  legiBlatnre  to  prevent  Tammany  having, 
under  the  charter,  a  dangerous  police  control  ot  the  city  elections,  in  New  York, 
and,  an  this  note  is  being  written  (July,  1898)  this  sesuon  Is  being  held. 

1  The  so.eaJIed  charter  reported  by  the  commission  and  enacted  by  tho 
leglnUtare  May  4,  1897,  fills  SS9  official  pages  aside  tram  CS  pages  ol  index, 
ami  is  divided  into  ISiO  sectlonB,  —  the  monstrous  instrument  being  more  bulky, 
perhaps,  than  would  be  the  combined  charters  of  any  other  twenty  cities  of  tbe 
Union,  —  longer  than  the  charter  ptoTtsionii  united  ol  oil  the  more  than  three  bno- 
dred  cities  In  England. 
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vdQld  liardly  have  been  able  to  perform  it  satisfactorily  in 
two  years. 

4.  For  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  lesson  which  this 
piece  of  legislation  should  teach  the  American  people,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  monstrous  bulk  aud  crude  and 
confused  provisions  of  this  charter  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  this  needless  restriction  of  time,  which  should  be  charac- 
terized as  a  grave  offence  against  municipal  civilization  and 
justice  in  tbe  United  States. 


^pl.  The  membership  of  the  commission  is  significant  in 
reference  to  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  charter,  and 
has  involved  very  unfortunate  consequeuces.  It  was  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  nine  were  Republicans 
and  five  were  Democrats.  Two  of  them  were  state  officers 
residing  in  Albany,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  state,  as  sure 
apparently  to  support  the  partisan  purpose  of  the  char- 
ter as  tliey  were  to  do  no  work  upon  it.  Another  commis- 
sioner was  the  mayor  of  a  scandalous,  petty  municipality; 
but  he  could  cast  a  vote  with  the  ruling  faction.  Save  aa 
elsewhere  explained,  there  was  not  upon  the  commission  a 
single  active  snpix)rter  of  the  developed,  municipal  reform 
sentiment  of  New  York  or  BrookljTi,  —  nor  hardly  any  man 
who  had  shown  a  non-partisan  purpose  to  fearlessly  deal  with 
the  great  problems  of  municipal  government  —  though  many 
such  men  were  at  hand.^ 


■  Neither  Mr.  James  C,  Carter,  the  leader  ot  tbe  New  Tork  Bar  uid  the 
presldeot  ol  the  Naliooul  Municipal  League,  who  had  previously  beea  a  rammia- 
■loner  tor  (rainiDg  a  charter;  nor  Mr.  Olaey.  who  bad  Just  serred  utlefully  u  Ml 
offlcial  commlBsionec  In  the  cudiScatlou  of  the  New  York  City  laws;  nor  Mr. 
Ooodaow,  PiofsBKor  of  Munlirlpal  Law  In  Columbia  Uuivtiraity  and  a  leading  and 
able  writer  on  municipal  government ;  nor  Horace  E.  Deming,  an  effective  and 
experienced  anpporter  of  municipal  reforni ;  nor  Simon  Sterne,  a  Blodenl  of  city 
affairs,  who  had  served  ou  a  New  York  municipal  commiasioD :  nor  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring,  whose  aid  would  have  been  invnlnable;  not  Dt.  Albert 
Shaw,  the  accomplished  and  enligbtened  student  of  montclpal  ecieuce,  wbOM 
works  we  bave  often  quoted  — though  all  residents  of  New  York  City  — nor  Pro- 
fessor Commons,  a  thoughtful  wrllor  concerning  city  problems  —  was  giren  any 
placo  Dpon  the  commission.  But  Ex-Maynr  Gilioy,  the  last  Tantmany  mayor  ot 
New  York,  was  one  of  its  most  active  memberB  — and  apparently  to  no  one  waa 
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2.    The  mayor  of  New  York   and   Ex-Mayor   Low 
almost  of  necessity  made  members  of  the  commission,  but 
they  were  in  a  minority  by  themselves  among  the  Republi 
cans  upon  it.     Mayor  Strong  vetoed  the  whole  charter 
it  came  to  him  from  the  legislature  for  approval,  and 
Low  opposed  several  of  ita  lea4ing  provisions.' 


VI 


iv^^^ 


1.  The  reader  has  perhaps  been  aaying  that  good  citi 
should  have  refused  to  serve  upon  such  a  commiaaion 
Buch  a  purpose  and  no  adequate  time  for  its  work.  Much 
eould  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  It  has  a  great  impor- 
tance—  involving,  as  it  does,  the  moral  obligations  of  eora- 
mlssioners  in  all  similar  cases.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  raised.  If  the  best  men  selected  had  declined  to 
Berve  as  commissioners,  the  others  might  have  prepared 
the  preordained  charter  with  provisions  still  worse  than  those 
approved.  Besides,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
of  the  leading  party  men,  among  the  majority  upon  the 
commiaaion,  would  make  a  stand  for  sound  municipal  princi- 
ples and  for  adequate  time  for  making  a  good  charter  for  the 
new  city  —  even  if  party  managers  and  the  state  boss  should 
be  offended  —  rather  than  hand  the  city  over  to  Tammany,  as 

the  chnrtec  more  biglilj  satlaFactorr  Iban  to  blm.  But  ueither  Ei-Ma;i>r  Hewitt, 
of  large  ability  and  experience  Id  city  affairt,  nor  Mr,  Charles  S.  Smith,  ei-pre»i- 
dent  of  the  Chamber  nt  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  who  bad  made  effectire 
efforts  to  Improve  its  govemtnent,  nor  any  similar  reformer  waa  put  iipoa  llie 
CommlsslciD,  —  thongh  petty,  rural  Staten  Island  was  gWea  a  place  amoDg  its 
members.  It  hardly  need  bo  added  that  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  salulary  dis- 
charge of  a  blgh  executive  duty  ia  appointing  thia  commission  wiu  not  very  fully 
Improved.  Such  a  commission  can  batdly  be  said  to  lapresent  municipal  seoti- 
mput  in  the  Greater  New  York. 

'  The  placing  of  Ex-Mayor  Low  upon  ihe  oommlBalon  was  an  act  ot  adfoit 
sagacity — If  not  of  moral  compulsion.  Ha  was  a  student  of  mnnicipal  science  of 
disiinguistaed  reputation  and  experience.  He  bad  been  tbe  &nt  mayor  of  an 
Amerlcau  city  to  enforce  the  merit  systeui  and  civil  service  examinations,  lor  tbe 
selection  oC  city  officials.  His  presence  upon  the  commission  might  do  much  to 
prevent  suspicion  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  reform.  The  facts 
that  Mr.  Low  became  the  candidate  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent  voten 
for  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  first  election  andor  the  new  chatter,  and  that  Ur. 
Tracy —  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  comnibslon  —  was  tbe  candidate  of  the  ruling  fan- 
tlon  for  that  office,  clearly  illustrate  tbe  widely  antagonistic  elements  which 
(bey  represented. 
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they  did,  at  the  first  election.  It  was  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  some  of  them  would  study  the  best  American 
precedents  and  the  rich  municipal  experience  of  Europe,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  be  ready  to  adopt  some  of  their  salutary 
and  well-tested  methods,  rather  than  reproduce  in  the  new 
charter,  as  they  did,  the  old,  partisan  devices  which  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  had  long  since  condemned  as  hopelessly 
mischievous  and  intolerable.^ 

These  hopes  were  disappointed.  We  should  here  note 
that  when  it  was  seen  that  no  adequate  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  framing  a  good  charter,  that  partisan  motives 
were  prevailing,  and  that  the  needed  investigations  of  munici- 
pal experience  were  not  to  be  made,  the  question  again  arose 
whether  there  was  not  —  from  these  facts  —  a  duty  to  retire 
from  the  commission  and  to  defeat  the  charter  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  made  a  crude  and  partisan  instrument.  Impor- 
tant as  this  question  certainly  is,  we  have  no  space  for  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  the  opinions  of 
thoughtful  men  —  we  believe  —  are  not  in  harmony.  Future 
commissions  may  find  similar  questions  as  to  their  duties 
to  be  of  grave,  practical  importance. 

2.  The  ruling  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
apparently,  accepted  a  view  of  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  the  body  similar  to  that  which  dictated  their  appointment, 
The  duties  of  the  citizen  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
regarded  as  superseded  by  the  engagement  of  the  com- 
missioner. This  conclusioQ  predetermined  the  kind  of  a 
charter  we  have  and  the  victory  of  Tammany  in  the  city  elec- 
tion of  1897.* 


1  It  is  bnt  just  to  Mr.  Low  to  say  Ibat  he  had  no  time  tor  snrli  Inveatiestians, 
tot,  u  president  ol  Colombia  Uniyorsity,  he  was  ia  the  stress  ol  the  serlouB  work 
o(  Its  remoTSl  froia  its  old  site  to  a.  new  one ;  and  lilayur  Strong  had  oa  hla  bands 
the  Tory  absorbing  daties  of  mayor  of  New  York  City.  We  may  express  oaz 
legnl  and  surprise  at  the  failare  of  the  ruling  majority  of  this  commiMloD  t« 
Bake  any  adequate  investigstioiis  of  the  kind  we  have  tOKgesled. 

»Tho  official  report  of  the  commission  went  very  far  toward  the  avowal  of 
thia  strange  theory,  (or  It  declared  that  "  tha  commission  has  not  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  city  charter  at  large,"  —  a  very  unwarranted  view 
of  the  matter  we  must  think  —  and  it  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  purpose  was 
much  narrower.    What  was  that  purpose? 


4T4 
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3.  The  facts  thus  set  forth  should  prepare  us  for  a  very 
fective  and  crude  instrument  at  the  hands  of  this  commission. 
The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  when  we  say  that  the 
so-called  charter  it  preijared  can  in  no  true  sense  be  desig- 
nated a  charter  ;  it  is  only  an  ill-digested  compilation.  Yet 
it  is  but  just  to  several  members  of  the  commission,  who 
labored  under  very  great  embarrassments,  to  say  that  it 
contains  some  excellent  provisions  due  to  them,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  notes  to  previous  chap- 
ters ;  that  —  as  we  believe — much  patriotic  and  conscientious 
labor  was  given  to  their  preparation ;  and  that  the  most 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  instrument  are  mainly  the 
results  of  a  blinding,  misleading  party  bias,  and  a  false  theory 
of  city  government  and  of  duty  to  one's  party. 

4,  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
commission,  not  very  long  after  its  labors  were  begun,  bei 
aware  that  the  time  allowed  for  its  work  was  utterly  ini 
quate,  so  that  the  only  alternatives  must  be,  (1)  a  crm 
defective,  and  intolerable,  so-called  charter;   (2)    a  firm 
mand  by  the  commission  upon  the  legislature  for  more  time ; 
or  (3)   a  resignation  of  their  offices  by  the  commissioners. 
We  think  that  to  make  such  a  demand  and  to  refuse  to 
go  on  unless  it  should  be  allowed   was  a  duty  which   the 
commission  owed  ahke  to  itself,  and  to  the  people  of  New 
York   City — a  duty  the  discharge  of  which,  with  a  con- 
demnation of  the  partisan  purpose  of   the   charter,  would 
have  been  a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform   in   the   United   States.      Whether   the   minority  — 
the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  commission  —  should 
have  then  resigned,  leaving  the  others  to  accomplish 
partisan  purpose  of  the  commission  all  the  more  easily  ai 
completely,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  must  answer 
himself.     One  result  of  such  a  resignation  of  the  commissii 
would  have   been  that   no  new  charter  would   have 
adopted,  —  that   Tammany  would   not   now   be   intrenchf 
more  strongly  than  before  in  the   Greater  New  York  U 
four  years  under  the   most  despotic   and  partisan  charl 
ever  imposed  upon  an  enlightened  city. 


if  tha  I 

nad^^H 
n  de-  1 
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Vll 

1.  It  woiild  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  undertaking  to 
consider  matterB  of  mere  wisdom  or  policy  on  the  part  of 
party  managers,  yet  it  aeeras  very  clear  that  they  should 
comprehend  and  defer  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  majority  of 
their  own  party.  Thia  they  utterly  failed  to  do.  While 
the  commissioners  were  compiling  the  charter,  the  citizens 
of  the  proposed  Greater  New  York  were  preparing  for  an 
election  to  be  held  in  November,  1897,  in  which  they  were 
to  express  their  judgnient  as  to  the  principles  upon  wliich 
the  charter  should  be  based,  and  were  to  elect  officers  to 
serve  under  it.  Let  us  anticipate  some  facts  of  this  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Low  were  the  opposing  republi- 
can candidates,  and  Mr.  Van  Wyek  was  the  candidivte  of 
the  Tammany  Democracy.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Low 
were  pledged  by  their  platform  in  favor  of  non-partisan  city 
government  and  Civil  Service  reform,  and  hence  against  the 
main  theories  of  the  ruling  faction,  wliich  had  ordered  the 
charter. 

Speaking  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  the  Tammany 
candidate  received  234,000  votes;  Mr.  Low,  151,000  votes; 
and  Mr.  Tracy,  100,000  votes;  while  Mr.  Henry  George 
—  really  a  non-partisan  candidate  —  received  22,000  votes. 
Therefore,  of  the  more  than  500,000  votes  cast.  Mr.  Tracy, 
the  president  of  the  commission,  received  less  than  one-fifth 
of  them,  and  more  than  50,000  less  votes  than  the  number 
cast  for  Mr,  Low.  Though  Tammany  succeeded,  its  candi- 
date had  the  approval  of  many  thousands  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters.  The  charter,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  even  itg  Republican  voten, 
httt  Tammany.^ 

2.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  well-informed  persons  that 
supporters  of  Mr,  Low  included  a  proportion  of  voters  of 

iperior  intelligence  and  character  quite  unparalleled  in  the 


Quite  a  Dumber  of  HJemocralic  votes  irere  cut  tor  Hr.  Low  —  a  fact  whioh 
turlhet  LlloatiBleB  the  pervodlag  non-patliaaJ)  Mntimeot  of  ttw  citj,  as  well  ■• 
the  despentte  iutatuatiou  of  the  bou  factioo. 
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other  groups.  Nearly  every  reputable  political  and  religious 
journal  in  the  new  city,  every  periodical  in  the  metropolis  in 
which  the  higher  moral  and  political  sentiment  of  its  people 
find  their  best  expression,  and  nearly  every  one  of  tiie 
numerous  organizations  for  municipal  reform  appear  to  have 
8uppoi*ted  Mr.  Low. 

3.  We  cannot  therefore  characterize  this  attempt  of  the 
boss  faction  to  impose  a  mere  partisan  charter  upon  such  a 
community  as  anything  less,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  than 
an  example  of  audacious  assurance,  blindness,  and  partisan 
desperation, — unless,  indeed,  they  had  such  relations  with 
Tammany  that  they  could  expect  more  from  its  victory  than 
they  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  triumph  of  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Low.  An  ingeniously  devised,  despotic  form  of 
government,  through  which  they  expected  to  reduce  into  a 
sort  of  feudal  subjection  to  themselves  the  most  numerous 
and  worthy  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  new  city,  was 
captured  by  Tammany.  But  the  election  since  of  such  a 
governor  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  there  are,  never- 
theless, surviving  virtues,  from  which  good  government  may 
yet  be  developed. 

VIII 

From  the  admonitions  to  be  drawn  from  the  motive  and 
making  of  this  charter,  we  may  turn  to  the  lesson  taught  by 
its  omissions  and  provisions.  We  have  shown  how  essential 
it  is  to  good  government  that  the  minority  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  city  councils  and  state  legislatures ;  and  that  the 
Republican  party  —  many  years  ago,  when  its  moral  tone 
was  higher  —  had  committed  itself  to  the  support  of  such 
representation,  to  which  Tammany  then  declared  itself 
hostile.^ 

When  the  new  charter  was  being  framed  there  was  an  easy 
opportunity  available  for  establishing  such  representation  — 
the  ruling  faction  controlling  every  branch  of  the  government. 
The  need  for  such  representation  had  greatly  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  city,  —  the  unrepresented  minorities  having 

^  For  the  facts,  see  Ch.  IX.  and  pp.  237,  238. 
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become  Immense.  Only  the  boss  faction  among  the  Re- 
publicans, and  Tammany,  opposed  it  —  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Low  favoring  sucli  representation. 

The  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  law  creating 
the  commission,  or  after  the  commission's  report,  for  such 
representation  seems  to  prove  that  the  ruling  faction  was 
hostile  to  it,  — disclosing  its  paramount  purpose  to  have  been 
to  increase  its  own  power  rather  than  that  o£  the  Republican 
party.  The  151,000  voters  who  supported  Mr,  Low  were  to 
have  no  representation  in  the  city  council  or  the  legislature, 
save  as  they  could  gain  it  under  the  party  system  in  the 
small  electoral  districts  which  the  Tammany  faction  and  the 
boss  faction  alike  favored.  We  have  seen  how  easily  such  a 
representation  may  be,  in  substance,  if  not  utterly,  defeated 
under  the  party  system.' 

2.  If  the  boss  faction  desired  no  Republican  members  from 
the  new  city  at  Albany,  and  none  in  the  city  council  except 
those  it  could  control, — or  if  it  regarded  Tammany  members 
as  less  dangerous  to  its  charter  schemes  than  representatives 
of  the  independent  and  non-partisan  voters  of  the  city  would 
be,  —  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  defeat  of  minority  repre- 
sentation. The  bosses  and  managers  of  the  parties  and 
factions  —  which  would  alone  be  represented — could,  per- 
haps, easily  agree  under  the  new  charter.  The  governor, 
under  it,  can  remove  the  mayor.  Both  state  and  city  govern- 
ment could,  apparently,  be  made  a  matter  of  secret  arrange- 
ment between  a  very  few  personi^. 

'  See  pp.  241-244.  It  is  bat  Jostlce  to  the  commlgslon  to  saj  tbat  a  Enajnrlly  ot 
its  Diembere,  at  least  osteiiBlbly,  favored  minority  rapreseDtatioa,  —  perbsps  U 
first  supposing  ibo  ruliQB  (action  would  allow  it.  The  pommiasioo  reported  a  prti- 
TlsioB  (avorlag  it,  despite  the  oppositloo  d[  tbe  Tammauy  membera.  This 
provision  mfaterioualy  and  rumdUniy  advised  an  amcndmeut  of  tbe  state  con- 
•titDtlon  to  make  it  valid.  Jadge  Dillon,  a  very  able  lawyer,  wbo  was  ■  member 
of  the  commission,  gave  it  awritteD  opinion —  in  wbii:b  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Tracy  concnTTod  —  that  minority  representatiou  could  be  legally  eRtablished  nnder 
the  present  New  York  cunstitotiun.  lAlbanv  Lain  Journal,  Nov.,  1K9G.  p.  3IT.) 
Tbe  boss  taction  failed  to  support,  if  it  did  not  oppose,  that  provision  —appar- 
ently like  Tammany  preferring  to  liave  only  parties  represented  In  tbe  city 
ODODcil  and  all  non-partisan  voters  practically  disfranchised.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  add  that,  after  tbe  hostile  attitude  ol  tbe  ruling  [action  became  known, 
the  majority  of  tbe  commission  seems  to  hare  made  no  effort  to  sustain  its  pro- 
vision tot  mlDority  reprBseutaiton. 
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3.  We  repeat  that  in  no  just  sense  can  the  instrument 
prepared  by  the  commission  be  designated  a  charter.  It  is  a 
compilation  —  if  we  should  not  say  a  conglomeration — of 
provisions  in  a  limited  part  fit  for  a  charter ;  in  larger  pro- 
portions merely  suitable  for  general  laws ;  in  its  main  bulk 
mostly  appropriate  only  for  city  ordinances. 

A  charter,  or  city  constitution,  should  be  a  clear,  concise 
statement  of  the  general  powers  which  the  state  confers 
upon  a  city,  duly  defining  its  fundamental  organization  and 
the  authority  of  its  great  departments  and  officers ;  — 
but  allowing  the  city  to  freely  exercise  these  powers 
through  the  making  of  its  ordinances.  The  part  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages  of  this  so-called  charter 
appropriate  for  such  an  instrument  would  not  have  greatly 
exceeded  in  length  the  fifty-eight  pages  of  its  index, — about 
the  length  of  the  great  municipal  codes  of  England.  If  this 
unwieldy  bulk,  and  these  departures  from  all  the  best  prece- 
dents and  principles,  affected  merely  style,  convenience,  and 
perspicuity,  we  could  pass  them  without  notice;  but  the 
consequences  are  far  more  serious.  They  obscure  all  just 
distinctions  between  general  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances ; 
they  strongly  tend  to  false  and  vicious  theories,  to  confusion 
of  thought,  to  arbitrary  special  laws,  to  excessive  and  need- 
less litigation,  to  the  suppression  of  municipal  Home  Rule. 

4.  This  so-called  charter  is,  we  think,  the  most  serious  in- 
vasion and  denial  of  just  municipal  freedom,  or  Home  Rule, 
which  any  enlightened  state  of  this  generation  has  sanctioned. 
No  other  law  of  New  York  has  made  any  other  city  so  depend- 
ent as  the  Greater  New  York  upon  state  legislation  in  the 
details  of  its  local  affairs.  By  sweeping  all  provisions  into 
the  charter,  —  not  only  all  laws  applicable  to  any  part  of  the 
new  city,  but  the  details  of  ordinances,  and  sometimes  of 
even  regulations  or  rules,  —  they  have  been  stereotyped  in  the 
form  and  rigidity  of  law^  and  have  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  legislature.  Hardly  any  change  can  be  made 
save  by  the  consent  of  that  body.  The  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
nance-making power  is,  therefore,  in  the  main,  denied  to  the 
new  city.     Page  after  page  of  appropriations  and  expendi- 
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tnreB  have  been  by  this  so-called  charter  imposed  upon  the 
city,  as  to  which  it  should  have  complete  discretion.' 


IX 

1.  The  gravest  objection  to  the  charter  is  that  it  has 
provided  for  a  party  government  in  the  new  city  of  the 
most  radical  and  despotic  kind,  —  save  in  so  far  as  the  state 
constitution  has  made  the  methods  of  Civil  Service  reform 
imperative  within  certain  limits.  That  both  the  boss  fac- 
tion and  Tammany  desired  such  a  government,  with  party 
tests  for  city  offices,  is  too  clear  for  doubt.  We  have  so 
fully  set  forth  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  city  govern- 
ment that  nothing  further  need  be  said,  save  to  point 
out  some  evils  of  the  kind  which  this  charter  will  aggra- 
vate. 

2.  Party  government  in  cities  requires  despotic  power  in 
the  mayor,  —  that  he  should  be  an  autocrat  elected  by  the 
party  majority.  This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor. 
The  city-party  system  requires  the  mayor  to  have  an  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment,  without  any  need  of  confirma- 
tions. This  charter  creates  such  a  mayor.  This  system 
requires  the  mayor  to  be  absolute  for  making  removals- 
This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor.  As  Tammany  casts 
more  votes  than  any  other  organization  in  the  city,  such  a 
mayor  is  precisely  the  mayor  which  Tammany  most  wishes  and 
needs  for  its  continuous  and  absolute  supremacy.  To  bring 
the  whole  city  administration  to  the  test  of  the  largest 
numerical  vote,  to  make  that  vote  decisive  of  all  patronage 
and  control,  and  to  suppress  the  minority,  was  the  supreme 

'  See  Section  S30  ot  the  charter.  One  can  hardly  read  page  after  page  ot 
tbe  Dsmea  of  JnatltutiDHS  which  seemed  approgiriatioos  through  the  charter  wkh- 
oQt  a  (eeliag  tbitt  the  9U]ipurt  of  these  InatitutlouB  might  have  been  thus  facili- 
tated. U  it  shall  be  said  that  there  were  fewer  laws  affecting  the  city  enacted  at 
Uie  sessloD  of  the  leglslittare  next  foUowini;  the  passage  of  the  charter  than  for- 
merly, the  answer  is  that  the  rnliag  faction  bad  become  alarmed  and  disgnsted 
by  the  public  condemaation  of  the  lustrutnout.  and  Tammany's  capture  of  the 
city.  The  proposed  amendments  of  the  charter  were  very  numerous,  bat  to  bftTe 
even  discussed  them  would  have  ofciwhelmed  with  obloquy  the  man  mod 
responsible  for  It. 
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desire  and  interest  of  Tammany.  All  this  ia  precisely 
this  charter  does.  The  mayor  under  it  has  authority 
all  the  highest  places — the  heads  of  all  the  departi 
and  commissions,  nearly  seventy  in  iiumber,  —  at  his 
pleasure,  or  that  of  the  party  boss,  —  even  for  mere  party 
reasons,  as  he  or  the  boss  pleases.'  The  man  in  nomination 
for  mayor  may  bargain  foe  filling  them  secretly  and  auto- 
cratically, according  to  arrangements  made  with  the  boss 
and  managers  of  his  party,  or  solely  to  gain  votes  for  his  own 
election.  A  royal  despot  could  hardly  have  a  power  more 
absolute  or  demoralizing.  These  appointments  involve,  and 
practically  decide,  the  choice  of  numerous  heads  of  bureaus 
and  divisions.  The  merits  of  these  appointments  are  not_ 
required  to  be  anywhere  explained  or  publicly  disci 
Orders  at  meetings  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  party 
its  boss  may  settle  all  these  things  under  this  charter. 

If  Tammany  had  asked  for  a  law,  in  these  regards,  most 
favorable  to  its  instant  success,  and  most  sui'e  to  perpetuate 
its  old  supremacy  and  party  system,  it  could  hardly  ho^ 
proposed  anything  better  for  such  purposes  than  the 
visions  of  this  charter.' 

3.    If  we  had  space  for  detads  as  to  the  mayor's  gem 
authority,  his  tremendous  power  for  serving  his  party  and 
defeating  all  non-partisan  movements  would,  we  think,  im- 
press the  reader.     The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, for  example,  —  with  its  vast  powers  somewhat  modified, 
—  is  retained  by  the  charter.     Of  the  five  members  of  this 
Board,  the  mayor  is  one;  he  appoints  two  others,  giving  him 
control  of  a  majoritj';  the  remaining  two  members  are  to  be 
elected  —  and  abnost  certainly  by  the  same  party  majority 
which  elected   the   mayor.      No  other  organization  of 
people  can,  apparently,  have  any  chance  of  a  represental 
upon  the  Board. 

'  Tbere  are  a  very  [ew  (ixceptioDa  to  the  general  aathoriC;  [or  mere  arbitruy 
appolntmunt  — mostly  noted  ellcwbere. 

^  There  waa  no  reasou  fur  surprise  when  It  appeared  that  no  member  of  tlia 
commisBioQ  waa  moie  delighted  with  Ute  charter  than  aa  ei-raayor  o(  Tiuumany, 
who  well  knew  what  coald  be  done  ander  it.  The  bast  faction  of  the  RepubliostW 
was  equally  dellehted,  for  !l  naa  madt;  sure  of  electing  the  tint  mayor. 
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'  There  are  seventeen  other  executive  departments,  or  com- 
misEions,  besides  the  Board  of  Education,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  more  than  one  head,  or  commissioner,  and  most  of 
them  from  three  to  five.  The  head  of  one  of  these  depart- 
ments is  the  comptroller,  who  ia  to  he  elected  by  the  people 
—  practically  by  the  dominant  party,  •  The  members  of  the 
other  fifteen  commissions  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  among  them  are  the  commissioners  of  Police.  Health, 
Charity,  Docks,  Buildings,  and  the  Fire  Department  —  obvi- 
ously involving  vast  patronage  and  power.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  every  person  appointed  by  the  mayor  under  these 
powers  has  been  a  supporter  of  Tammany,  thus  practically 
making  an  acceptance  of  its  party  opinions  and  policy  a  test 
for  every  city  office,  save  where  the  Civil  Service  laws  have 
compelled  appointments  for  merit. 

4.  The  theory  of  making  party  opinions  a  condition  of 
holding  office  under  the  new  charter  —  and  to  promote  its 
partisan  purpose  —  has  been  applied  to  judicial  offices  as 
well  as  to  all  others.  We  have  seen  that  Mayor  Strong  had 
both  brought  into  office,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  many 
officers,  both  judicial  and  executive,  whose  party  opin- 
ions differed  from  his  own.  Under  the  new  charter  a 
descent  was  at  once  made  from  this  enlightened  policy  to 
one  of  half-civilized,  partisan  proscription  —  even  in  the 
judicial  sphere.  Every  one  of  the  several  justices  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  tlie  new  city  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  a  supporter  of  Tammany.  At  the  last  election  a  great 
scandal  was  caused,  and  many  Democratic  voters  were  alien- 
ated, by  a  refusal  of  Tammauy,  for  mere  partisan  or  more 
selfish  reasons,  to  renominate  an  admirable  judge.* 

'  How  far  the  comptroller  regarded  himsell  as  a.  part;  representstlTe  is  ap- 
parently shown  by  the  tact  tbat  be  paid,  as  put  of  his  election  expenses,  $5000  to 
the  Tammany  or  New  York  Oeneral  County  Commtttec  ;  S6000  In  Ibe  Democratlo 
Committee  of  Kings  Coanty;  and  8200  to  that  of  Richmond  County,  — all  each 
eipenseB,  according  to  bis  statement,  amonntlng  to  more  than  812,500. 

»  Tammany  seemi  not  to  have  forgotten  Its  practice  of  gaining  money  in  con- 
nection with  jndiclal  nominations.  Of  the  two  Tammany  judges  last  (189H) 
elected  in  the  city,  one  of  them  states  that  he  paid  $SJTS,  and  the  other  that  be 
paid  S5100.  as  election  expenses,  and  more  than  SIO.OOO  of  this  sum  appears  to 
have  gone  to  the  Treosaret  or  Commlitee  ol  Tammany,    llie  peraoni  last  elected 
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5.  We  shall  fail  to  appreciate  the  despotic  party  power 
of  the  mayor  under  this  charter  if  we  do  not  see  how  far  it 
extends  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  On  a  superficial  view 
the  charter  seenis  to  confer  considerable  legislative  powers 
upon  the  Municipal  AsBembly,  but  they  are  in  large  measure 
delusive.  We  have  just  shown  how  seriously  they  are  im- 
paired by  including  ordinances  and  rules  as  a  part  of  the 
charter.  They  are  much  further  reduced  by  giving  to  the 
mayor  practical  control  of  all  the  largest  matters  of  legislation. 
Every  legislative  act  of  the  Awsembly  must  be  exercised  by 
ordinance  or  resolution,  as  to  which  the  mayor  baa  the  ordi- 
nary veto  power.  But  the  charter  further  provides  that  if 
the  ordinance  or  resolution  "  involves  the  expenditure  of 
money,  the  creation  of  a  debt,  the  laying  of  an  assessment, 
or  the  grant  of  a  franchise,"  it  shall,  in  the  first  place,  "  re- 
quire a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  of  the  city  assembly "  to  pass  it ;  and,  secondly,  if 
the  mayor  vetoes  such  an  ordinance  or  resolution,  "  it  shall 
require  a  vote  of  five-sixths  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House  to  pass  it  over  the  mayor's  veto."  ^  It  is  obvious  that 
the  ordinances  and  resolutions  embraced  in  the  category  to 
which  this  veto  power  extends  include  not  only  all  those  of 
large  importance,  or  involving  the  general  policy  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  city,  but  would,  literally  construed,  limit  the 
purchase  of  the  chairs  or  even  the  stationt 
i  for  its  own  use. 

The  mayor  is   thus,   for   most   practical   purposes, 
supreme  in  the  sphere  of  city  legislation.     The  assembi; 
in  substance  branded  as  an  inferior,  untrustworthy  bi 


■«  Sheriff  and  Register  Btate,  one  that  he  paid  S2SB0,  uid  the  other  tbat  he 
S<iT90.48,  as  such  elpenses,  I{  tliese  Eums  are  leaa  than  we  have  stiowu  Tanumuiy 
candidates  tormerly  paid  (see  Chs.  17.  and  V.),  it  should  Ire  remembered  that 
the  public  Dovr  prints  and  aopplles  the  rotes,  no  that  the  BumH  now  paid  to 
Tammaof  have  quite  as  little  basis  In  justice  or  propriety  as  the  larger  papneDta 
have  ever  had.  There  Is  a  plain  need  and  dnty  of  snppraulng  this  evil  by  Ian  — 
irblcb  would  deprive  Tammaoy  of  vast  sume  that  nonr  constitute  a  main  element 
of  its  power  tor  dospotlsm  and  corruptiou  ~  made  all  the  greater  by  the  n«w 
charter  which  has  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of  Its  domlustioo.  Tbs  tJogtiah 
forbids  sucb  needless  expenses.  See  p.  321. 
1  Charter,  Bees.  3U  and  40,  aod  see  Sec.  228. 
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practically  subordinate  to  the  mayor  and  undeBcrving  of 
public  confidence  or  respect.  The  greatest  of  aU  city  prob- 
lems—  that  of  creating  a  responsible  City  Council  competent 
to  exercise  the  ordinance-making  powers  in  city  aiTairs  —  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unsolved  by  the  charter,  but  is  apparently 
unappreciated  —  in  the  very  sphere  of  its  essential  existence 
— being  encumbered  and  subordinated  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  realm  for  a  despotic,  party-elected  mayor. 

6.  The  mayor  is  in  substance  declared  to  know  better  — 
to  be  more  trustworthy  as  to  what  money  needs  to  be  ex- 
pended—  in  every  district  of  the  city  than  the  members  who 
represent  it  in  the  assembly.  If  100  out  of  any  121  mem- 
bers sitting  at  any  time  in  the  assembly  favor  any  purcliaae 
or  measure  that  costs  money,  the  mayor  with  the  other  21 
members  can  defeat  it  —  despite  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
100  other  members,  —  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the 
mayor  counting  more  under  this  charter  than  the  wishes 
and  judgment  of  79  members  of  the  assembly.  Such  a  city 
assembly  is  not  so  much  a  representative  body  as  a  parody  of 
it,  and  is  liable,  therefore,  to  become  a  fit  object  for  contempt. 
The  charter  makes  it  certain  that  the  men  most  worthy 
to  legislate  for  a  great  metropolis  will  never  enter  its  assem- 
bly. It  can  never  have  debates  which  will  be  an  adequate 
check  upon  party  corruption  or  administrative  extravagance 
and  despotism  under  a  partisan  mayor. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  only  mere  petty 
authority  was  conferred  upon  tlie  assembly  in  order  to  make 
the  mayor  more  conspicuously  autocratic,  or  because  the 
constitution  of  the  body  was  conceded  to  be  so  bad  that  it 
could  be  trusted  with  nothing  of  real  importance.* 

'  Tbere  are  pTOTislons  in  the  cliBrt«r  for  a  limiled  kind  ul  local  authority  being 
exercised  In  ttio  five  several  borougtu  iolo  which  the  city  Is  divided.  Each  Is  to 
elect  a  borough  president  —  all  but  two  of  them  having  an  annual  salary  of  SGODO 
each.  These  higb-eouading,  but  we  most  tbink  oeedless,  officers  are  BpeciooBlf 
JoitlBed  on  the  theory  of  a  need  of  more  local  officlul  knowled^  and  control. 
We  have  no  apace  (or  jusllce  to  the  subject.  There  is  a  gross  InconBisteDcy 
between  such  ao  estimate  ot  these  borongh  officers'  local  knonledge,  and  Chose 
provisions  of  tiie  charter  which  enable  the  aasnmed  omnipresent  mnyor,  iu  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  overrule  any  majority  of  the  local  represontalives  o!  the 
psople,  less  than  five-tiitha,  apon  every  qoestioo  ot  local  eipeaditoi 
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1.  If,  from  the  mayoralty,  we  turn  to  the  city  assembly,  we 
shall  find  further  evidence  of  a  purpose  not  only  of  making 
the  mayor  a  party  autocrat,  but  of  success  in  establishing  a 
city-party  government  of  the  strictest  kind. 

The  legislative  body  created  by  the  charter  is  designated 
the  "Municipal  Assembly."  It  is  composed  of  two  houses. 
The  higher  is  called  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  members,  elected  —  except  the  president  —  from  newly 
created  districts  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  other  house  of  the  assembly  is  called  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  it  is  to  be  composed  of  one  member  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  from  each  assembly  district  of  the 
city  —  an  arrangement  well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  old 
party  machinery  and  vicious  leader  system  in  these  districts 
under  Tammany  rule,^ 

2.  We  should  take  notice  here  that  there  is  no  classification 
of  the  members  of  either  house  of  this  assembly,  the  charter 
in  this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others,  rejecting  the  prece- 
dents o£  all  the  best-governed  cities  of  the  world.  As  the 
purpose  was  to  create  a  partisan  assembly,  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  all  minority  representation  —  to  embarrass  all  repre- 
sentatives  of  any  persona  whatever  save  those  who  should 
appear  and  vote  as  members  of  a  party.  The  151,000  voters 
who  supported  Mr.  Low  cannot  be  represented  —  or  even 
make  a  nomination — unless  they  conform  to  the  needless, 

tioD.  The  tbwiry  of  one  Bet  of  tbsBS  provisioiu!  is  confated  by  the  other.  Thesa 
borough  proiideQtB  are  certain  to  have  little  official  work  to  do,  hut  ilwy  mm 
likely  to  be  all  the  more  cfllcIeDt  as  elect ioitecrers  tor  tbcir  party.  They  ham 
been  regarded  by  Tammany  as  party  officere,  and  every  one  of  those  elected  Wl 
Tammany  men.  They  ought,  in  ail  proprlHy,  not  to  bs  ociIvd  iii  party  po1M| 
yet  one  ot,tbein  woa  the  cbainnan  of  the  general  commillee  of  TaBtB) 
Another,  who  says  he  expended  83090  tot  bU  election  expenses,  paid  8108 
that  aam  to  a  Tammany  committee.  Can  we  wonder  that  Tammaii;  favn 
Huph  neodleas  local  officers? 

I  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  inappropriate  and  misleading  ni 
bodies.    By  common  understanding  the  city  council  moans  (he  whole  dty  le 
ture,  but  in  this  charter  it  means  only  one  branch  ot  It ;  the  aldermen,  aeeo 
to  familiar  usage,  mean  the  highest  members  ot  thecooncil,  but  nndertbiant 
they  are  the  lowest ;  the  assembly  generally  means  the  iDferior  branoh  of  a  A 
legiilatnre,  bat  In  this  charter  it  means  both  branalies  of  a  olty  cooneil. 
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burdeDSome,  and  expensive  conditions  imposed  by  the  parti- 
san New  York  election  laws  we  have  cited.' 

No  possibility  of  Free  Nomination  or  Free  Voting  ia  allowed 
by  the  charter.  It  assumes  it  to  be  undesirable  to  have  any 
experienced  members  of  the  assembly  hold  over  any  city 
election,  or  any  member  in  that  body  who  does  not  represent 
the  last  victorious  party.  As  every  victorious  party,  faction, 
and  boss  naturally  desire  to  capture  all  the  legislative  seats  at 
every  city  election,  this  charter  is  kindly  framed  to  facilitate 
such  results. 

3.  We  have  set  forth  the  reasons  why  it  is  very  undesir- 
able and  needless  to  have  two  houses  in  a  city  council,  and 
have  shown  that  in  all  the  best-governed  cities  of  the  world 
—  as  well  as  in  a  great  and  increasing  majority  of  American 
cities  —  the  city  council  is  a  single  body,'  The  retro- 
gression of  the  charter  to  a  discarded,  double-chambered 
body  is  as  characteristic  as  it  is  unfortunate ;  yet,  if  the 
paramount  purpose  was  to  make  the  mayor  supreme,  or  to 
govern  the  city  through  a  boss  or  any  central  party  power, 
who  can  deny  that  the  chances  of  being  able  to  do  so  will 
be  much  increased  by  two  houses,  and  compelling  them  to 
concur  by  a  five-sixths  vote  in  order  to  defeat  any  party 
purpose  against  the  will  of  the  mayor  or  the  boss? 

4.  Those  who  propose  to  control  city  govermnents  through 
parties  believe  in  large  combinations.  They  combine  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  in  managing  their  party  affairs.  They 
act  centrally  through  the  boss,  the  central  committees,  or 
the  mayor,  who,  in  a  party  sense,  represent  and  speak  for 
the  whole  city.  This  charter  facilitates  the  party  use  of 
Buch  combined  power  for  dictating  nominations  and  con- 
centrating exertions  upon  every  separate  district  in  which 
the  non-partisan  voters  attempt  to  achieve  a  success.  The 
greater  the  city,  the  more  oppressive  and  irresistible  this 
combined  power  becomes.  The  authors  of  this  charter,  well 
knowing  all  this,  refused  all  provisions  for  Free  Nominations, 
Free  Voting,  or  any  sort  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
non-partisan  voters. 

>  Sea  pp.  211^217.  >  Sm  pp.  SOt-dOG. 
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5.  The  failure  of  the  authors  of  the  charter  ■ 
the  election  of  any  members  of  the  assembly,  save  its  president 
or  speaker,  from  the  city  at  large,  is  very  remarkable 
indeed  almost  grotesque.  The  need  for  a  common  chart 
and  government  at  all  for  the  region  about  New  York 
bor  rested  on  the  ground,  as  it  was  justly  declared, 
ita  affairs  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  the  coi 
interest  of  the  region  by  men  who  represented  it  as  a  whole, 
and  who  would  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  it  in  the 
large  spirit  of  its  aggregate  interests  and  duties.  The  result 
has  been  that  every  member  —  save  one  —  in  each  house  of 
assembly  is  to  be  elected  from  a  mere  local  district  —  stands 
for  a  geographical  subdivision,  and,  according  to  the  tht 
of  the  charter,  owes  a  first  duty  to  a  narrow  section, 
member  can  be  nominated  or  elected  by  the  high  and  per 
ing  convictions  that  sweep  over  the  whole  city,  or  can 
clare  its  common  aspirations,  needs,  or  duties.  No  members 
can  claim  the  right  or  dignity  of  representing  the  whole 
municipality  or  any  truly  metropolitan  policy.  Every  mem- 
ber can  be  caUetl  to  account  by  his  own  narrow  locality. 
All  this  degrades  the  assembly.  It  may  make  the  mayor, 
the  boss,  and  the  central  party  managers  appear  relatively 
more  dignified  and  irresistible,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
assembly.  Their  voice  will  all  the  more  seem  that  of  the 
great  metropolis  and  its  millions  of  people,  while  anything 
tlie  members  of  the  assembly  may  say  will  appear  only  as 
the  selfish,  discordant  pipings  and  mutterings  of  little,  local 
interests. 

6.  It  seems  at  first  almost  impossible  that  there 
be  any  earnest   struggles  for   seats  in  so  undignified 
debased   an  assembly.      Yet   to   sit   even   in   such 
can  give  an   added  consequence  to  a  certain  class  of 
pie.     Under  the  Tammany  party  system  there  are  ad 
tages  of  some  kind,  more   or   less   mysterious,  in   hold! 
little   offices  —  advantages   which    citizens    of    high 
standards,  and  not  very   familiar  with  the  possibilitief 
city-party   politics,   find   it   difficult   to    understand. 
facts  are  indisputable  nevertheless;  and  Tammany  men 
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been  willing  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  secur- 
ing seats  even  in  such  an  assembly.' 

7.  We  have  shown  elsewhere '  how  easily  a  centralized 
party  system,  acting  through  many  elections  Lu  small  dis- 
tricts, gains  a  power  which  can  largely  suppress  the  inde- 
pendent, non-partisan  vote.  This  lesson  is  taught  —  as  well 
aa  the  utter  inadequacy  of  mere  small  district  elections  for 
giving  representation  to  the  minority  —  by  the  results  of  the 
first  elections  of  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  and  of  the 
legislature  under  the  new  charter.  We  may  remember  that 
the  vote  in  the  whole  new  city  was,  for  Low  151,000,  for 
Tracy  100,000,  and  for  Tammany  234,000,  besides  the  vote  for 
Mr.  George.  Considering  the  vote  in  old  New  York  alone, 
and  disregarding  fractions  of  a  thousand,  the  projiortion  of 
votes  between  the  candidates  was  nearly  the  same  —  Van 
Wyck  received  133,000  votes,  Tracy  55,000.  and  Low 
77.000;  yet  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  new  city  council,' 
chosen  within  the  limits  of  the  old  city  at  the  same  time, 
Tammany  elected  everj/  one.  Of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  Aldermen,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  Tammany  elected 
all  but  four  or  five — the  latter  being  supporters  of  Mr.  Low 
or  Republicans.  There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  regular 
Republican  elected  to  the  new  city  assembly.  Of  the  five 
presidents  of  boroughs  provided  for  by  this  charter  Tam- 
many elected  evert/  one.  Of  the  members  of  the  state 
legislature,   chosen   at   the   same  time,  Tammany  seems  to 

■  For  example,  one  candiilate  far  the  assembly  under  Ihe  present  charter  paid 
$1349.60  na  the  expemii^B  of  bi^  election ;  another  paid  93067,63;  and  a  third  paid 
3T3T0.30.    Ot  these  sums  over  $7000  seem  to  have  beeD  paid  by  these  three  mem- 
bers to  the  TtmniaiiyGomtniCtoe.  These  tacts,  so  illustrative  of  the  old  Tamm&nT 
•ystetn,  will  help  to  accouBt  (ot  the  large  sumB  ot  money  which  Tammany  was    . 
■hie  to  disburse  uear  the  time  of  the  city  electloua  of  N'ovombec,  1897  —  Ibe  Srtt  J 
midet  the  charier.    According  to  the  public  journals.  Tammany  near  that  i 
voted  al  a  single  sessluD  to  give  sway  &)O,0OO  la  charity  within  the  city  (see  ir«W'^ 
York  Titntt.  Dee.  11,  IS97),  t/ie  lame  to  be  ilMartrd  through  ilt  party  Itaderi 
the  tevtral  atiemblg  dialricla.    This  Is  certainly  bettor  than  to  have  used  the 
whole  ot  )t  either  Id  baying  votes  or  in  the  bribing  of  elllzeits  not  to  vote  at  all. 
Tlio  transactlou  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  can  fairly  be  accorded  to  using 
tba  money,  Uitia  gained  trom  candidates  tor  o&ice,  tor  making  the  necessitous  citf 
poor  niSndtul  ot  the  advantages  of  standing  well  with  Tammany  and  its  assembly 
district  leaders. 

>9MCh.  I£. 
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have  elected  ten  senators,  and  the  Repablicans  two 
the  old  city;  and  of  the  members  of  the  state  assembly, 
Tammany  seema  to  have  elected  twenty-seven,  and  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  together  only 
eight;  and  only  one  of  these  voted  for  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  charter  conferring  any  form  of  mi- 
nority representation  —  which  would  have  much  increase! 
both  the  Rejiublican  and  the  Independent  vote  —  it 
stantially  suppressed  both. 


XI 


1.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  among  the  worst  e- 
connected  with  Anierican  city  governments  have  been  these 
the  power  of  partisan  organizations  has  become  despotic  and 
demoralizing ;  a  lucrative  and  vicious  trade  in  city-party 
politics  has  been  established  ;  the  spoils  system  has  become 
intolerable  ;  the  just  representation  of  the  minority  has  been 
defeated;  a  despotic,  debasing,  partisan,  self-perpetuating 
boss  system  has  been  developed ;  the  government  of  cities 
by  parties  rather  than  by  the  people  has  been  the  inevitable 
result.  Now,  the  new  charter  for  New  York  has  not  evea 
attempted  to  remedy  any  one  of  these  evils,  but  has 
tended  and  intensified  all  of  them.^ 

2.  Tammany  was  never  ao  strongly  intrenched  by  law 
now,  nor  has  she  ever  before  had  so  effective  powers  ftw 
resisting  assaults  as  under  this  charter.    It  enables  her  to 


iasa^^^ 
ev^^H 


1  The  charter  coatBios  some  excellent  proTUlonB  relating  to  cirU  serrica 
rerorm,  but  the  couru  !□  the  city  have  held  thu  it  has  also  deprived  the  slate 
offices  of  the  must  essential  power  for  preventing  the  Tammany  (^ovenimeiit  bom 
prostituting  the  civil  service  law  and  administration  for  lU  own  party  purposes  — 
t  prostltaiioD  which  has  heen  Bystematio  and  debasing  ander  the  nov  charter. 
The  charter  eotitains  soma  hailly  framed  claases  tor  a  city  Bnreau  ol  Statistics 
wtiich  might  have  been  made  a  mneh  more  nseful  agency  bad  not  mayonit; 
domination  been  favored.  There  are  charier  [irovtBions,  sound  lu  theory,  enabliDB 
ex-mayors,  etc.,  to  have  seats  in  the  city  assembly,  bnt  we  must  think  that  no 
sucb  offlcerswillever  take  a  seat  in  a  legislative  bodyso  destitute  otanthnrlty  for 
impoilant  or  dignified  serrlcn  as  that  which  the  charter  creates.  Tbers  are  also 
varions  other  provisions  In  the  chatter  which  are  daalrabie  perhape  to  preveot 
abases  sore  to  arias  under  a  very  badly  constituted  city  government  like  Diis,  but 
which  would,  in  large  part,  be  both  needless  and  mischievous  under  a  cluutar 
based  on  sound  principles  or  which  provides  lor  reasonable  Home  Rule. 
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eectetly  exact  her  price  for  all  nominations  and  elections, 
and  slie  can  compel  party  services  at  the  bands  of  all  officers 
and  city  laborers,  as  she  chooses,  —  the  charter  making  no 
effective  prohibitions.  This  charter  says  to  Tammany,  and 
her  leaders  say  to  her  supporters,  "All  the  offices  and  all 
the  spoils  belong  to  those  who  furnish  the  voters  and 
manage  the  parly.  There  is  an  abiding  tie  of  sell-iiiterest 
between  them," 

3.  Tammany  would  be  apparently  justified  by  the  example 
of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Tracy  in  using  all  external  party 
forces  to  keep  itself  in  power,  for  tlie  Republican  state 
boss,  in  the  city  election  of  1897,  is  believed  to  have  re- 
quested the  President  to  take  part  in  the  contest;  and  he 
seems  to  have  induced  several  United  States  Senators  to 
invade  the  independence  of  the  new  city  by  delivering  par- 
tisan speeches,  seeking  to  influence  its  voters  in  city  elections 
by  mere  party  considerations. 

4.  This  charter,  therefore,  both  by  its  provisions  and  by 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  its  authors,  will  strongly 
favor  partisan  city  government,  which  will  continually  invite 
state  and  national  party  intermeddling.  More  and  more  the 
charter  will  involve  city  affairs  in  state  and  national  politics 
and  stimulate  the  great  parties  to  supreme  exertions  for  their 
control  as  essential  to  the  control  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

5.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  can  never  take  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  out  of  partisan  politics 
until  the  leading  provisions  of  this  charter  shall  be  repealed, 
and  we  shall  provide  the  city  with  a  charter  under  which  the 
minority  and  the  independent  voters,  as  well  as  mere  party 
men,  shall  be  fairly  represented.  ^  As  a  whole,  the  defeat 
resulting  to  those  responsible  for  this  charter  was  the  most 
discreditable  and  disastrous  known  to  our  municipal  history. 

I  This  view  of  the  nev  city  govemmpnt  most  be  tDeomplete  wlthoot  consider- 
ing the  werlla  o(  Uie  otBcen  whom  Tammany  has  elected  or  appointed  for  the 
Bew  city.  Bat  we  bava  do  apace  Inr  (hia.  It  mast  suffice  to  say  that  very  tew  at 
them  are  well-luiowEi  citizens:  that  —  so  far  as  we  cao  leam^Done  oT  tbem  had 
soy  recognized  part  in  the  (Treat  moTemotita  of  recent  years  for  improring  the 
t  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  that  all  of  them  are  lupporters  of  the 


party  lyalem  of  Tammany  — 


e  few  who  hare  aeciued  their  places  under 
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Lest  the  view  of  the  charter  here  presented  may  be  thonght 
peculiar  or  unfair,  the   author   wishes  to   cite  the  highi 
authorities  on  the  subject  known  to  him. 

1.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  —  the  eminent  writer  on  municipal 
fairs  often  quoted  in  these  pages  —  has  elaborately  cousidei 
this  charter.^  The  writer  finds  nothing  in  Dr.  Shaw's  article 
from  which  he  dissents  save  the  opinion  expressed  by  him 
that  the  majority  of  the -commission  really  desired  minority 
representation.  Dr.  Shaw  recognizes  the  dominating  author- 
ity of  the  mayor  under  the  charter.  He  sees  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  the  municipal  assembly  for  its  functions,  showing 
that  this  body  has  no  adequate  powers  for  making  ordinances. 
He  says  the  mayor's  veto  power  will  enable  him  to  defeat 
any  doings  of  the  assembly  concerning  the  budget  —  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  —  and  that  the  action  of  the  municipal 
assembly  in  this  regard  "becomes  merely  a  grand  farce." 

Dr.  Shaw  says  that  under  such  a  charter  state  intermed- 
dling in  city  affairs  will  continue,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  power  for  resisting  it.  While  declaring  —  as  we 
also  think  —  that  the  charter  has  various  sound  provisions  as 
to  franchises,  docks,  ferries,  and  public  assets,  he  says,  of  the 

the  emasculated  Civil  Service  ElxamiDatlons,  at  are  InfluBDlial  memben  at  tbs  boss 
taction  which  forced  the  charter  upon  New  York  City ;  that  they  all  bulleve  in 
GQforcing  party  tents  (or  city  oiSces.  and  In  so  managing  city  gavemnieDt  as  to 
make  it  serviceable  to  state  and  ustlooal  parties.  The  Allanlie  Monthly  My* 
that  the  supporters  of  Tammany  insisted  that  the  "  new  oiDnklpality  wonid,  and 
onght  to  be,  used  for  the  benefit  of  ita  ocgnnlzation,"  and  that  the  new  offioeis 
"  were  chosen  from  among  .  .  ,  the  men  eounted  upon  to  do  absolutely  .  .  . 
the  will  of  the  powerful  politicians  who.  with  no  afflolal  roBponsibiUty,  nominatsd 
them.  .  .  ."    Attantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1M98,  p.  t07. 

Tbe  notorioos  partisan  dealings  of  Tanimauy  with  one  or  more  of  tbe  judges 
in  connection  with  the  last  city  elections,  which  aroused  general  indlguution ;  the 
recent  resignation  of  a  high  judicial  officer  elected  by  Tammany  while  an  investi- 
gation was  being  made  into  the  affain  of  his  office;  the  recent  scandalous  and 
unprecedented  controversies  between  the  criminal  judges  and  the  proseentliig 
attorney ;  the  investigation  of  New  York  City  abases  by  a  legislative  commiltea 
now  jiiat  begnn  —  these  are  some  illustrations  of  the  various  oiScia]  scandaU, 
under  Tammany  rnte,  which  are  ominous  of  future  city  govemmeut  under  the 
Dew  charter.  Blnce  this  was  written  a  legislative  committee  has  been  appolaied 
—  t(i  investigate  Tammany  abuses  —  which  is  now  in  sesaioD.    See  Appendix. 

t  Atlantia  Monthly,  Jane,  189T,  pp.  73^748. 
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inatrument  as  a  whole,  that  "  the  country  must  look  else- 
where, if  it  seeks  instruction  in  the  framing  of  charters." 
We  are  aware  of  no  writer  — not  concerned  in  the  making  of 
this  charter  —  who  has  taken  a  more  favorable  view  of  its 
provisions. 

2,  The  Aaaociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
among  whose  more  than  1500  members  are  to  be  found  a 
large  majority  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  members  of 
the  legal  profession  there  —  gave  the  reported  form  of  the 
charter  a  careful  consideration  before  it  had  been  enacted. 
The  association  appointed  a  committee,  whose  elaborate  re- 
port upon  the  subject  was,  after  a  full  discussion,  adopted.^ 

To  state  the  objections  to  the  charter  made  by  this  report 
would  be  to  repeat  much  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
The  report  says  that  "  the  proposed  charter  ...  is  not  a 
charter  in  any  proper  sense  ;  ...  it  is  an  imperfect  com- 
pilation .  .  .  ;  loose  and  defective  workmanship  abound  in 
almost  every  part  .  .  .  ;  the  marks  of  extreme  haste  are 
everywhere  visible  ;  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  local 
legislation,  as  to  matters  of  importance,  is  to  be  transacted 
or  controlled  not  by  tlie  assembly  but  by  .  .  .  heads  of 
departments  who  are  appointees  of  the  mayor."* 

The  Bar  Association  expressed  its  final  opinion  of  the 
charter  in  these  comprehensive  and  unequivocal  words: 
"that  in  the  judgment  of  this  association  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  body  of  law  contained  in  that  charter  would 
give  rise  to  mischiefs  far  outweighing  any  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  from  it." 


'This  cammittee  — wboM  report  itbs  printed  —  was  one  of  dlstlngaished 
mbillty,  chaiactec,  aod  eiperlenco.  Adbereota  of  both  parties  were  aiuong  iti 
tnenibers:  iM  chaimum  bad  been  Dominiited  for  a  justice  of  Ibe  Cniled  Stat«* 
Supreme  Court ;  another  of  its  members,  the  leader  of  the  New  York  City  Bar, 
was  president  of  the  National  Munitipal  League  ;  two  others  o(  its  tnetnbera  had 
been  upon  ttaxe  commisalonB  for  improving  tbe  gorernmenl  of  New  York  Citj. 
It  was  a  committee  eminently  competent  tor  malriHg  b  good  chvier  lor  tbe  new 
city. 

^Tbe  report  sayi  it  would  acem  that  the  comniisaloii,  at  an  early  period  ot 
their  work,  became  convineed  thftt  It  would  be  Impoulble  to  adeqDalely  eiocnte 
its  task  without  a  large  eitensioa  of  time,  and  sayi  It  la  '■deplorable  that  tbo 
'id  Dot  Insist  on  having  *ncb  extaualon." 
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XIII 

1.  Nothing  could  arrest  the  partisan  and  suicidal  purpose 
of  the  boss  faction  to  impose  such  a  charter  upon  the  Greater 
New  York.  It  was  without  effect  that  Mr.  Low  and  Major 
Strong  formally  objected,  in  writing,  to  several  of  its  bad  pro- 
visions, and  that  the  latter  vetoed  the  whole  instrument. 

The  proceedings  of  the  state  legislature  in  connection 
with  its  enactment  —  quite  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin  and 
aims  —  were  not  creditable  to  New  York.  It  would  seem 
that  not  more  than  four  or  five  hours  of  its  sessions 
were  given  to  debates  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  Not  a  twentieth  part  of  these  provisions  appear 
to  have  been  read  before  either  house  of  the  legislature. 
Several  of  its  members,  after  declaring  the  charter  to  be 
indefensible,  —  and  sure  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Republican 
party, — nevertheless  declared  an  intention  to  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  the  party  majority  demanded  it  —  and,  we 
may  add,  because  they  feared  their  favorite  local  bills  would 
be  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of  the  boss  faction 
if  those  members  should  refuse  obedience  to  its  commands 
that  they  support  the  charter.  There  was  a  lamentable 
scene  of  partisan  despotism  and  servility  in  the  legislature. 

2.  Thus  a  despotic  party  faction,  by  indefensible  means, 
needlessly  and  disastrously  imposed  upon  the  new  city  at 
its  birth,  and  against  the  best  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its 
people,  an  intolerable,  antiquated,  partisan  municipal  system 
—  sure  to  cause  discontentment  and  conflict  until  it  shall  be 
overthrown.  It  has  made  it  certain  that  the  question  of  a  fit 
government  for  the  city  of  New  York  must  be  one  of  the 
paramount  issues  in  New  York  state  politics  until  the  new 
city  shall  secure  a  government  based  on  sound  principles  and 
framed  in  the  light  of  the  best  municipal  experience  of  the 
world. 

XIV 

A  single  point  of  importance  remains,  —  one  which  concerns 
the   essential  conditions  of  municipal  reform.      We  mean 
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the  proper  relation  of  state  parties,  not  merely  to  city  and 
village  governments,  but  to  the  governments  of  towns  and 
counties  aa  well.  The  subject  requires  a  whole  chapter,  bufc 
we  can  consider  only  two  points,  —  first,  the  effects  of  a  con- 
stant interference  with  such  bodies,  in  a  limited  way,  by  the 
central  party  and  the  boss,  which  has  been  increasing  for 
years  ;  and,  second,  the  despotic  invasion  and  capture  of 
one  or  more  such  bodies  with  a  purpose  of  making  them  an 
active  agency  for  party  aggrandizement.  The  imposition  of 
the  Greater  New  York  charter  was  an  unprecedented  case 
of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  when  this  charter  came  before 
the  legislature,  members  who  disapproved  it  feared  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  lest  the  party  majority  should  wreak 
their  revenge  upon  them  by  defeating  their  own  local 
bills.  Here  we  have  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  a  party 
majority  despotism  in  state  party  action  of  the  first,  or 
limited  kind,  yet  sufficient  to  greatly  obstruct  the  chances 
of  just  legislation.  —  or  reasonable  Home  Rule,  —  not  only  in 
cities  and  villages,  but  in  towns  and  counties.  This  kind 
of  limited  despotism  has  been  established  —  mainly  through 
the  action  of  the  state  party  boss  —  by  a  constant  interfer- 
ence with  the  Just  liberty  of  local  nominations  and  elections. 
He  and  the  party  managers  dictate,  if  they  do  not  bribe,  the 
local  nominations  and  elections.  The  boss  can  get  money 
for  his  party,  and  his  support«rs,  —  at  least,  —  by  aiding  or 
opposing  local  candidates.  Central  party  influence  is  used 
to  make  legislators  subservient,  and  to  control  local  adminis- 
tration. National  party  tests,  which  are  immaterial  for  local 
officers,  are  enforced  by  the  coercion  of  the  state  party  boss 
and  managers.  This  system  makes  the  state  boss  possible, 
and  true  Home  Rule  impossible. 

XV 

Candid  readers  can  hardly  reflect  upon  the  facta  consid- 
ered, relative  to  municipal  or  other  local  affairs,  without 
feeUng  that  political  parties  have  usurped  a  centralized  and 
despotic  control  which  has  seriously  impaired  that  just,  local 
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independence  essential  to  good  government, — and  which  our 
state  constitutions  contemplate.  In  doing  this,  the  central 
party  authorities  have  made  their  favor  and  support  of 
their  platforms  —  if  not  the  favor  of  the  state  boss  —  con- 
ditions of  holding  local  ofiBces.  The  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1894  condemned  such  practices  in 
those  provisions  which  make  superiority  shown  by  com- 
petitive examinations  —  irrespective  of  party  opinions  or 
the  favor  of  the  boss— essential  to  entering  or  gaining  pro- 
motion in  the  civil  service  of  the  state. ^  The  purpose  of 
the  constitution  would  hardly  have  been  more  definite  had 
it  declared  that,  whereas  party  opinions  and  favor  are  unim- 
portant for  filling  the  great  body  of  ofiBces  to  which  the 
examinations  extend,  therefore  appointments  and  promotions 
therein  shall  be  made  for  personal  merit  and  fitness  to  be 
fairly  tested  regardless  of  party  afliliations. 

This  was  a  noble  improvement.  But  the  same  constitution 
unfortunately  contains  another  original  provision  of  a  very 
different  character,  which  looks  as  if  extorted  by  the  party 
machine  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss  by  reason  of  the  sec- 
tion first  quoted.  This  additional  and  dangerous  provision^ 
declares  that  the  laws  may  provide  for  boards  of  "officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  votes,  .  .  .  distributing 
ballots  .  .  .  and  receiving,  recording,  or  counting  votes  at 
elections,  which  .  .  .  shall  secure  equal  representation  of 
the  two  political  parties  which  have  cast  the  highest  and 
next  highest  number  of  votes  .  .  . ;  "  and  that  the  members 
of  these  boards  and  officers  "  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  in 
such  manner,  upon  the  nomination  of  such  representatives 
of  said  parties  respectively,  as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

These  provisions  are  open  to  very  grave  objections: 
(1)  they  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  other  provisions  just 
cited,  the  former  declaring  that  the  "whole  civil  service  of 
the  state  "  shall  be  open  to  all  the  people  alike,  on  the  basis 
of  "  merit  and  fitness  "  to  be  tested  by  free  competition  ;  but 
the  last  provisions  declare  that  a  particular  class  of  offices 

1  See  N.  Y.  Ck)nst.,  Art.  V.,  Sec.  9,  quoted  ante,  p.  176. 
*  Ck)n8t.,  Art.  2,  Sec.  6. 
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shall  be  the  monopoly  of  the  two  largest  parties :  (2)  these 
monopolists  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  representatives  of 
such  parties,  and  no  test  of  merit  or  fitness,  or  even  of  pub- 
licity, is  required ;  (3)  while  one  class  of  these  provisiuna 
practically  declares  that  party  power  and  privilege  are 
excessive  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  restrains  them,  the 
other  greatly  increases  these  very  evils ;  (4)  the  provisions 
last  cited  despotically  established  a  party  test  for  ofQcers ; 
they  unjustly  declare  all  the  people  incompetent  to  hold 
them  unless  they  are  adherents  of  one  of  the  two  largest 
parties ;  they  make  the  nominees  of  these  parties  the  exclu- 
sive judges  in  their  own  cases;  (5)  the  independents  and 
the  members  of  small  parties,  who  are  thus  disabled,  are  the 
very  citizens  who  most  need  protection  through  representa- 
tives on  the  election  boards  in  cities,  we  having  shown  that 
mere  party-selected  election  officers  are  ready  to  conspire 
with  each  other  for  party  domination.^  (6)  This  new 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  will  more  and  more  tend 
to  bring  all  city  and  other  local  elections  under  the  control 
of  adroit  and  unscrupulous  partisan  officials,  whereas  the 
public  interests  require  ua  to  strive  to  secure  just-minded 
and  non-partisan  election  officers  —  instead  of  pairs  of  un- 
trustworthy party  manipulators  —  each  member  of  whom 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  other  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  theory  ot  this  latest  constitutional  provision 
would  justify  the  appointment  of  judges  in  pairs  upon  party 
nomination,  on  the  ground  that  no  single  judge  can  be 
trusted. 

XVI 

1.  We  have  said  '  that  a  state  party  and  its  boss  may  go 
beyond  this  limited  kind  of  local  intermeddling.  They  may 
strive  to  make  a  great  city  —  captured  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  partisan  charter  by  state  party  action  —  the  means 
of  their  own  aggrandizement  and  continuing  supremacy  in  the 
state.  Such,  we  repeat,  were  the  purpose  and  significance  of 
the  effort  to  impose  a  partisan  charter  upon  the  Greater  New 
»  See  pp.  128,127,211.  •p.MB. 
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York,  —  the  first  important  scheme  of  the  kind  in  our  mu- 
nicipal history.  A  party  can  do  this  only  at  the  peril  of  divid- 
ing its  own  ranks  and  of  giving  its  party  opponents  a  chance 
for  a  great  victory —  and  this  was  what  was  done  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  result  of  this  victory  enables  us  to  draw 
another  lesson  concerning  city-party  government  from  the 
action  of  Tammany.  We  have  before  called  attention  to  its 
intimidating  methods,  through  sending  great,  semi-military 
bodies  of  its  followers  to  attend  political  conventions.  We 
have  shown  how  natural  it  was  that  autocratic  mayors  and 
party  government  in  great  cities  should  strongly  tend  to  make 
these  methods  more  effective  and  dangerous.  We  have  also 
asked  attention  to  the  probability  that  the  city-party  system 
would  soon,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  make  the 
mayor  of  New  York  a  party  rival  of  the  governor  of  New 
York.^  What  was  before  but  anticipation  has  now  become 
reality.  As  the  time  approached  for  holding  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Convention  for  nominating  a  governor  at 
Syracuse,^  it  became  manifest  that  Tammany  proposed  to  use 
its  new  power  for  securing  the  nomination,  for  governor  of 
New  York,  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  its  mayor  of  the  Greater  New 
York  City.  But  the  Democrats  residing  outside  the  city  had 
begun  to  comprehend  the  new  municipal  power  which  was 
threatening  their  subjugation.  They  seem  to  have  largely 
united  upon  Ex-Governor  Hill  as  an  anti-Tammany  candi- 
date —  and  none  too  soon.  Tammany  resorted  to  its  old,  in- 
timidating, semi-military  tactics  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  According  to  the  journals,^  it  gathered,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  delegates,  and  sent  from  New  York  City  to  Syra- 
cuse, nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  its  peculiar  representatives, 

—  "  braves  "  with  "  high  hats  and  canes,"  as  the  journals  say, 

—  in  four  separate  trains  — "  forty-two  cars,  exclusive  of 
baggage  vans."  According  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, nearly  a  thousand  of  the  members  of  this  expedition 
were  ofl&cers  in  the  municipal  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York  —  men  who,  under  the  ordinances  of  Boston*  or  the 

^  See  some  interesting  facts  on  these  points,  pp.  140-142. 

2  In  September,  1898.      8  2{eu}  York  Times,  September  28, 1898.      *  See  p.  173. 
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usages  of  any  well-governed  city  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  dishonored,  if  not  removed,  for  such  breaches  of  official 
propriety  and  duty.  With  these  trains  and  controlling  them, 
according  to  the  journals,  were  many  city  commissioners  and 
other  high  city  officers,  aud  also  the  party  leaders  and  man- 
agers under  the  Tammany  system.  Besides,  according  to 
the  journals,  there  was  a  Kings  County  delegation,  headed 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  "consistingof  sixty-five  delegates  and  two  hundred  or 
more  sliouters." 

All  this  ia  certainly  a  unique  and  significant  illustration  of 
the  relations  between  the  police  and  the  people  —  and  of  the 
kind  of  government  which  has  been  estublished  under  the 
new  charter  of  New  York.  How  am  we  hope  for  non- 
partisan city  ju-lministration  so  long  as  high  city  officers  and 
their  official  dependents  leave  their  places  of  duty  to  go 
upon  trains  filled  with  partisan  electioneerers  apparently 
sent  to  control  political  conventions? 

2.  Tammany  barely  failed  to  force  the  nomination  of  ita 
mayor  for  governor ;  but  at  its  suggestion  the  mayor's 
brother  was  nominated  as  a  compromise  candidate,  and  was 
accepted  by  his  party.  A  majority  of  a  very  few  thousand 
for  a  reform  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  defeated 
that  brother's  election  and  prevented  Tammany  capturing 
the  state  by  reason  of  having  captured  the  city. 

3.  This  iinique  and  monstrous  Tammany  expedition,  and 
especially  all  these  city  officials  who  should  never  have  left 
New  York  City  for  such  a  purpose,  returned  to  New 
York,  probably  with  more  confidence  than  ever  before  in 
tlie  Tammany  theory  of  city  government.  They  doubt- 
less explained  to  the  officials  left  behind  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  Tammany  military  and  financial  sys- 
tem, and  the  duty  of  all  Tammany  officials  to  support  it 
liberally  and  vigorously,  —  especially  if  they  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  office. 

If  so  much  can  be  done  in  eight  months  toward  capturing 
a  state  through  the  control  of  a  great  city  under  a  partisan 
charter,  —  and  especially  if  effective  restrictions  upon  city- 
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party  government  shall  not  be  speedily  made  by  such  methods 
as  we  have  suggested,  or  those  which  are  better, — it  cannot, 
apparently,  be  long  of  much  importance  what  the  people 
of  rural  New  York  may  desire  in  regard  to  their  government, 
for  it  will  be  controlled  by  one  or  more  of  her  great  cities. 
And  the  city  domination,  now  imminent  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  cannot  be  very  remote  in  several  other  states. 

Thus  the  experience  of  New  York  has  enabled  us  to  see 
that  the  question  of  party  rule  in  cities  not  only  vitally 
concerns  their  good  government  and  the  liberty  and  safety 
of  their  best  citizens,  but,  hardly  less,  the  power,  the  political 
independence,  and  the  morality  of  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation of  states. 


APPENDIX.  —  THE  NEGLECTED  NEED  OP  MINORITY  REP- 
BESENTATION,  AND  THE  THREATENED  DANGER  OV  STATE 
POLICE   DESPOTISM,   IN   NEW   YORK 


1.  Sreac.b  of  Rapnblicui  part;  maDBgen  with  Tammany,  Its  city  admials- 
tratloD  being  investigated  b;  the  leglBlature.  Vet,  independent  voters  deuied 
all  opporluDity  o[  Free  Voting,  and  party  teata  are  enforced  against  ttien. 
Mtnaric;  representation  strangely  neglected. 

2.  Republican  party  Bcbeme  for  a  state  police  in  Deniucralic  cltiel.  lU  sud- 
den presentation  at  end  of  a  sesBlon.  lU  despotic  and  revolationary  character. 
Its  Incompatibility  with  onr  Republican  inslitutions.  It  would  defeat  true  Home 
Rule  and  essential  municipal  actlvlt;.  It  would  preveat  effectual  inspection  of 
police  admlnlst ration. 

3.  The  need  of  a  police  state-school  —  aaalogous  to  those  at  West  Point  and 
Aunapolis  —  for  the  education  and  discipline  of  those  seeking  to  he  officers  over 
police  ui  en, 

I.  Since  the  foregoing  chapters  went  to  the  printer,  pro- 
ceedings and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  party  of 
the  state  of  New  York  have  occurred  which  require  some  notice 
here.  Experience  under  tho  charter,  when  the  last  chapter  was 
written,  had  been  too  brief  to  justify  more  than  ominous  antici- 
pations.' But  facts  of  evi]  significance  as  to  Tammany  adminis- 
tration have  of  late  more  and  more  come  before  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moral  tone  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  facilitated  a  spirit  of  patriotic  scrutiny  which  has 
led  to  some  alarming  disclosures.  In  the  meantime,  the  despotic 
power  of  Tammany  has  emboldened  her  officials  for  acts  of  rash 
indiscretion. 

It  has  now  apparently  become  impossible  for  tlie  partisan 
leaders  and  boss  of  the  republicans  to  maintain  their  old  friendly 
relations  with  Tammany.  As  a  consequence,  the  more  indepen- 
dent and  non-partisan  elements  in  the  republican  ranks  were 
able  to  compel  the  passage  (April,  1809)  of  a  new  and  admirable 
Civil  Service  Reform  law, — such  a  law  as  the  boss  and  partisans 
of  both  parties  have  long  opposed,  —  and  also  to  repeal  the 
vicious  old  law,  which  Tammany  has  been  easily  able  to  defy 
and  pervert  to  its  own  advantage.  This  old  law  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  and  the  two  had  a  common 
origin  and  purpose. 

'  See  pp.  1S9, 490,  and  nates. 
1 
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A  breach  between  the  managers  of  the  two  parties  was,  there- 
fore, unavoidable.  The  managers  of  the  republican  party,  not 
daring  to  justify  the  evil  doings  of  Tammany,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  investigate  them.^  The  republican  leaders,  who, 
eighteen  months  before,  had  forced  a  partisan,  despotic  charter 
upon  the  Greater  New  York,  —  expecting  to  capture  it  at  the  first 
election,  —  were  now  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  independents 
in  resorting  to  an  investigation  for  arresting  the  very  evils,  under 
it,  which  the  independents  had  told  them  from  the  beginning  were 
inevitable. 

II.  Though  some  of  these  leaders  at  the  outset  supported  the 
investigation  with  fear  and  reluctance,  its  first  disclosures  estab- 
lished its  wisdom,  supplying  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Tammany  system  which  we  have 
set  forth.  We  cannot  take  the  space  needed  for  even  briefly 
summarizing  this  evidence.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires no  retractions,  but  makes  us  desire  to  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions we  had  reached.  The  state  assembly,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  taken,  has  greatly  broadened  the  original  sphere  of 
its  committee's  inquiries,  and  has  extended  its  term  until  the 
legislative  session  of  next  year.  We  cannot  doubt  that  salutary 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  action  of  this  committee  —  re- 
sults to  which  the  new  Civil  Service  Reform  law,  which  much 
restricts  Tammany's  vicious  discretion,  will  largely  contribute. 

III.  Taking  only  this  law  'and  investigation  into  the  account, 
we  should  feel  quite  sure  that  the  republican  party  managers  had 
decided  to  no  longer  imitate  Tammany  methods  in  dealing  with 
cities ;  —  even  that  it  had  decided  that  the  interests  of  the  people, 
rather  than  those  of  the  party,  should  be  treated  as  paramount. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  other  facts  convey  a  different 
suggestion.  We  have  seen  that  minority  representation  was 
needlessly  disallowed  by  the  Greater  New  York  charter,*  appar- 
ently because  the  members  of  the  faction  which  imposed  that 
charter  were  hostile  to  such  representation. 

They  preferred  that  TammUny,  rather  than  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Low,  should  triumph.  Expecting  to  themselves  rule  the 
new  city,  they  desired  no  independents  or  non-partisans  either 
in  the  city  council  or  in  the  state  legislature.  Facts  thus  far 
seem  to  show  that  they  find  it  easier  to  accept  a  true  Civil  Service 
Reform  law,  than  to  accept  a  law  which  will  give  a  real  repre- 

1  See  p.  490.  a  See  pp.  476,  477. 
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sentation  to  the  151,000  voters  of  New  York  City  who  supported 
Mr.  Low  for  mayor.* 

It  seems  too  plain  for  argument  that  to  no  source  of 
strength  in  city  elections  could  the  worthy  leaders  of  a  party 
turn  so  naturally  or  hopefully  as  to  this  class  of  voters,  who  are 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  their  party  in  state  and  national 
politics.  Yet  the  voting  of  all  of  them  is  obstructed,  if  they 
are  not  practically  disfranchised,  by  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  partisan  laws  designed  to  give  party  managers  the 
control  of  elections  and  the  monopoly  of  offices  in  cities.* 

Unless  there  are  in  the  dominant  party  of  the  state  of  New 
York  powerful  leaders  who  still  favor  the  partisan  monopoly  to 
which  the  Tammany  system  tends,  why  has  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  passed  since  Tammanys  triumphed,  without  an  effort  made 
in  the  state  legislature  to  establish  any  form  of  minority  repre- 
sentation? We  have  seen  that  the  republican  party  of  New  York 
has  been  long  committed  to  the  principle  of  such  representation, 
and  that  it  might  be  established  by  a  law,  which  the  legislature 
is  now  competent  to  enact.*  Are  the  vast  body  of  republican 
voters  in  the  Greater  New  York,  and  the  many  independent 
democrats  that  have  voted  with  them, —  all  of  whom  demand 
such  representation,  —  to  understand  that  the  republican  leaders 
prefer  a  few  compliant  partisans  in  the  city  council  and  in  the 
legislature,  whom  they  secure  under  the  party  system,  rather 
than  have  such  a  full  representation  of  the  people  as  true 
minority  representation  would  give?  Are  the  independent  non- 
partisan voters  to  be  permanently  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  counting  of  the  votes,  by  laws  enacted  by  parties 
to  secure  their  own  monopoly  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
managers?*  Can  a  governor  who  has  nobly  championed  a 
Civil  Service  Reform  policy  which  aims  to  ensure  to  young 
men  and  women  of  superior  merit  —  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions, favor,  or  opinions  —  all  the  places  in  the  official  service  of 

1  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  not  only  that  the  evil  inflnences  of  the 
new  charter,  bnt  general  causes  hare  materially  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
independent  and  non-partisan  voters  of  New  York  and  other  cities  dnring  the  past 
year.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  opposition  to  party  monopoly  and  des> 
potism,  especially  in  cities.  The  last  elections  in  Chicago,  3Cnneapolis,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco  indicate  this.  Review  of  Beviewt,  May, 
W99,  pp.  516-521,  570. 

«  For  facts  on  the  subject,  see  pp.  214-217,  294.  295,  487. 

»  See  pp.  237,  and  477.  note. 

«  For  facu  on  the  subject,  see  pp.  494,  496. 
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the  city  and  the  state,  long  fail  to  condemn  an  election  system 
which,  in  the  interest  of  partisan  monopoly,  not  only  largely  ex- 
cludes their  fathers  and  brothers  from  nearly  all  legislative  offices 
in  cities,  but  actually  brands  them  as  unworthy  to  aid  in  receiving 
or  counting  votes  anywhere  —  unless  they  belong  to  one  of  the 
two  greatest  parties?  Would  a  mere  party  test  for  office  be  any 
more  indefensible,  if  applied  to  clerks  who  are  to  count  the  money 
in  the  city  treasury,  than  it  is  when  applied  to  the  clerks  who  are 
to  count  the  votes  in  the  city  ballot  boxes?  ^  It  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  the  case,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  Home  Rule  in 
cities  is,  by  the  politicians,  held  to  be,  —  and  strongly  tends,  under 
city-party  rule,  to  become,  —  not  Home  Rule  by  the  city  people, 
but  Home  Rule  by  the  majority  of  the  largest  party. 

IV.  A  State  Police.  The  other  subject  which  should  have 
some  notice  here  is  that  of  the  exercise  of  police  power  —  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  administration  —  as  to  which  a  new  and  seduc- 
tive policy  has  been  suddenly  announced  by  the  managers  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  New  York  legislature.  This  policy  appears 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  Senate  near  the  end  of  its 
session,  April  13,  1899.  The  bill  was  defeated;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish  the  theory 
which  it  embodies,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
seem  to  have  committed  themselves.  We  have  space  for  only  a 
very  brief  outline  of  its  leading  provisions,  and  a  very  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  it  enunciates. 

The  matter  of  city  government  is  unfortunately  much  compli- 
cated and  embarrassed  in  the  state  of  New  York  ^  by  having  her 
cities  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
together  include  the  six  largest  cities,  to  which  alone  this  bill 
at  first  extends.  But  the  other  cities,  according  to  its  provisions, 
are  to  come  under  it,  and  the  new  state  police  system  it  estab- 
lishes, as  soon  as  their  population  shall  reach  the  required  number 

1  See  pp.  494  and  495,  as  to  this  test.  The  New  York  Law  of  1895,  Ch.  la'VS, 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  two  great  parties,  throii{2:h  the  action  of  their 
managers,  secure  the  monopoly  of  poll  clerks,  ballot  clerks,  and  inspectors, — 
w  horn  they  are  to  nominate  in  all  the  election  districts  of  cities.  May  we  not 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  wo  shall  directly  seek  and  secure  fair-minded, 
reliable  men  for  such  places,  as  we  do  for  aU  other  positions  of  high  trust, 
rather  than  mere  pairs  of  crafty  and  unscrupulous  partisans  ready  to  cheat  when- 
ever they  can  ?  Why  shonld  not  ex-policemen  be  required  to  serve  as  election 
officers  ?    They  are  not  likely  to  be  mere  partisans. 

2  See  p.  413,  note. 
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mr  being  in  auch  classes.  The  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  substitute 
a  new  state  police  system  —  provided  for  in  the  bill  —  in  place 
of  the  former  city  police  system,  which  haa  prevailed  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  we  believe,  with  moderate  modification,  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  from  the  time  that  policemen  first  existed 
in  the  United  States,  The  important  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  a  new  police  system  should  be  established. 

1.  The  new  state  police  system,  which  the  bill,  if  made  a 
law,  would  create,  provides  for  an  original  state  police  de- 
partment, extending  at  the  outset  to  the  six  cities.  Thia 
department  is  to  have  all  the  police  powers,  aitthorily,  func- 
tions, and  duties  which  now  belong  to  or  pertain  by  law  to 
the  six  cities;  and  not  only  these  powers,  but,  generally,  the 
new  state  department  is  also  to  have  (Ae  properly  and  income 
of  these  city  police  departments,  which  are  to  be  suppressed  by 
their  absorption  or  consolidation  into  the  new  state  department. 
This  new  state  department  is  to  have  its  central  office  at  Albany, 
the  capital  of  the  state.  The  local  oit^  police  organizations  and 
activities  are  to  be  discontinued.  2.  The  head  of  this  state 
police  department  is  to  be  a  single  "commissioner  of  state 
police,"  upon  whom  all  state  police  power  is  to  be  concentrated. 
He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  It  is  not  provided  that  thia  commis- 
sioner shall  have  any  advisers  or  assistants,  his  authority  being 
i  by  him  as  absolutely  as  any  acknowledged  despot  could 
s  his  powers.  But  he  is  required  "  to  appoint,  and  at  pleus- 
;,  a  deputy  commissioner  of  state  police  and  aaecret.<\ry 
of  state  police."  These  three  officers  —  one  supreme  and  his  two 
subordinates  —  are  to  have  all  the  police  powers  of  the  six  cities, 
with  others  given  by  the  bill.  The  commissioner  haa  also  the 
vast  power  of  appointing  and  removing  a  police  treasurer  in  each 
city,  wlio  is  to  be  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  police  department. 
There  are  no  conditions  that  such  appointments  by  the  governor 
or  the  state  commissioner  shall  be  made  in  reference  to  any  ex- 
perience, capacity,  or  other  standard  of  qualifications;  on  the 
contrary,  thia  appointing  power  of  the  latter  is  declared  to 
be  exercisable  "at  pleasure,"  and  therefore  may  be  exercised 
according  to  the  theory  —  as  it  is  conferred  in  the  language  — 
of  the  party  spoils  system.  The  governor's  appointing  and 
removing  power  is  not  less  absolute. 

3.    It  is  not  by  inference  meraly,  but  by  the  express  provi- 
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sions  of  the  bill,  or  new  state  police  system,  that  the  vtist 
police  powers  of  cities  to  be  thus  transferred  are  to  go  to  him  as 
a  single  state  officer,  to  be  possessed  so  absolutely  by  him  that  he 
may  at  pleasure  transfer  any  part  of  his  power,  authority,  func- 
tions, and  duties  to  the  "  police  chiefs  "  of  the  cities,  who  are  to 
be  appointed  by  him.  These  chiefs  are  to  detail  policemen  to  the 
election  polls  of  the  cities,  obviously  a  great  political  power. 
All  paramount  police  authority,  therefore,  is  centred  absolutely 
in  one  state  police  commissioner,  save  as  he  may  temporarily 
delegate  fragments  of  it  to  his  appointees,  the  police  chiefs  of 
cities.  It  is  further  declared  the  state  commissioner  "  fnay  makej 
adopt,  and  enforce  sudi  rvdeSy  orders,  and  regulations,  and  do  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  (of  course  in  his  view) 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers."  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  equally 
a  despot  in  the  legislative  and  in  the  executive  spheres  over  the 
whole  domain  of  our  police  affairs.  Both  the  commissioner  and 
the  city  chiefs  have  the  vast  political  power  of  appointing  an  un- 
limited number  of  special  state  policemen,  practically  at  their 
discretion.^ 

The  state  police  commissioner,  with  slight  exceptions,  is  also 
the  ultimate  executive  authority  to  whom  appeals  must  be  made 
as  to  every  question  of  police  administration,  duty,  or  discretion 
which  can  arise  in  the  cities,  and  his  decision  is  to  be  final, 

4.  The  proposed  law  would  obviously  suppress  all  legislative 
action  in  cities,  and  also  all  local  officials,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  function  or  duty  of  inquiry  or  discussion  concerning  police 
matters.  Local,  city  authority,  therefore,  for  making  ordi- 
nances, so  far  as  police  affairs  are  concerned,  would  be  sup- 
pressed. Not  only  would  all  Home  Rule  officers  be  practically 
extinguished,  but  the  very  sphere  for  Home  Rule  action  in  the 
police  domain  would  itself  be  abolished.  The  state  power, 
exercised  by  a  single,  absolute  state  police  commissioner,  would 
consequently  be  omnipresent  and  supreme  in  every  city,  in  every 
detail  of  city  affairs,  and  as  to  the  duties  of  every  police  officer 
who  may  patrol  its  streets,  so  far  as  police  action  is  concerned; 
and  this  police  authority  is  the  most  important,  potential,  multi- 
farious, and  pervading  of  all  authority  known  in  municipal  life. 

1  We  have  no  space  —  nor  is  there  any  need  — to  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  ordinary  policemen.  They  are,  in  substance, 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  so  compiled  as  to  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
much  needless  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  litigation. 
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Ffi.  We  cannot  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  official 
machinery  of  the  new  scheme,  most  of  which  is  highly  central- 
ized and  despotic.  Such  a  bill,  if  made  a  law,  would  not  only 
declare  the  people  of  a  city  should  have  no  part  in  the  police  ad- 
ministration they  must  accept,  but  that  no  local  executive  ofBcer 
or  legislative  council  should  possess  either  authority,  duty,  or 
liberty  as  to  making  or  enforcing  the  ordinances  under  which 
they  must  live,  regulating  the  streets  which  they  must  travel, 
or  compelling  obedience  to  the  moral  standards  to  which  they 
may  conform,  Such  a  law  would  reverse  the  whole  police  — 
and  a  large  part  of  the  municipal  —  policy  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  alt  the  most  en- 
lightened cities  of  the  world.  Tested  by  American  constitutions 
and  precedents,  it  is  the  most  un-American  and  anti-repub- 
lican scheme  ever  proposed.  It  proclaims  city  residents  to 
be  unworthy  of  having  the  least  direct  police  authority  as  to 
matters  at  their  own  doors.  It  condemns  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  government.  In  spirit,  it  declares  the 
theory  of  local  Home  Kule  —  whether  in  cities,  villages,  conn- 
ties,  or  towns  —  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  great  effort  should 
be  to  make  state  rule  supreme  and  exclusive,  by  absorbing  all 
local  jurisdictions ;  and  why  should  not  the  nation  make  simi- 
lar claims  against  the  states  by  giving  us  a  national  police 
commissioner  and  making  us  a  republican  Kussia?  Such  a 
law  would  establish  a  police  system  more  centralized  and  des- 
potic than  that  existing  in  any  leading  nation  of  modern  times 
except  Eussia,  and  perhaps  Germany.  It  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  that  excellent  police  system  of  England,  —  the  best 
which  has  ever  existed  for  a  free  state,  —  and  from  which  nearly 
all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  police  system  has  been  borrowed. 

More  than  this,  it  would  so  weaken  the  forces  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  so  much  augment  the  central  powers  of  the  state,  as  to 
seriously  impair  the  counterpoise  between  them,  upon  which  the 
constitutional  and  legal  systems  of  American  states  repose. 

We  have  no  space  for  adequately  illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
this  state  police  scheme  would  diminish  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
city  activity  and  protection  and  enlarge  those  of  the  state.  Every 
power  given  to  the  state  police  by  this  bill,  as  to  mere  city  affairs, 
is  a  part  of  the  measure  of  this  diminution  —  a  declaration  of  the 
incompetency  of  city  residents  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs. 
We  can  mention  iiere  only  two  examples,  startling  in  themselves : 
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(1)  absolute  state  coiitrol  in  the  future  of  the  purchase,  locatio 
and  ownership  of  all  police  station-houses,  and  other  erections 
and  equipments,  for  which  the  city  must  pay,  without  any  chance 
tor  a  hearing  as  to  their  cost  or  location;  (2)  the  fizing  of  all 
police  salaries  and  other  police  expenditures,  for  which  the  city 
must  provide  the  money,  also  without  a  hearing  as  to  their  ainoant. 
But  in  the  note  we  give  a  few  examples  of  the  subjects  as  to 
which,  according  to  tliia  bill,  the  state  police  control  would 
deny  the  city  any  authority,  grasping  Hie  whole  of  it  arbitrarity,  mid 
exercising  it  exclusively  by  its  own  officers,  thus  accomplishing  a 
great  revolution,'  and  making  fearless,  non-partisan,  or  effective 
debates  in  cities  over  city  alfairs  impossible.  This  scheme, 
In  principle,  declares  that  we  need  no  municipal  govemiDent; 
that  city  councils  and  all  loc^l  control  are  useless  j   that  only 

'  The  bill  dGclaros,  "  It  Is  hereby  tnnde  tliu  duty  ol  tbe  Mate  police  in  the 
cities  ...  to  regulate  tbe  movement  of  teams  and  reblvles  in  strePtti,  bciilgiV'. 
■quares,  parks,  and  public  places,  Hud  roiDOve  all  QulsaiiueB  in  tbe  public 
itreets,  .  .  .  iospect  nil  places  of  public  amuseuieDt,  all  places  of  busineai.  all 
places  baving  excise  or  otbei  licenses  Ut  carry  on  any  business ;  all  housM  of  ill- 
tame  or  prostitution,  ...  all  lottery  offlces.  .  .  .  aU  gambling  bonses,  cock-pita, 
rat-pits,  and  public  commou  dance-bouses, .  .  .  enforce  and  prevent  the  riolation 
of  all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  sucb  cities,  .  .  .  possess  powers  of  general 
police  anpervislDD  and  iospectloD  over  all  licensed  or  unlicensed  pawnbroker, 
venders,  junk-abop  keepers,  juuk-boacoien.  cartnen.  dealers  in  second-hiind 
merchandise  .  ,  .  and  auctioneers,  ,  .  .  premises,  .  .  .  dealers  in  second-band 
mercbandiae.  It  shall  be  the  dnly  of  tbe  (state)  city  chiefs,  each  in  hig  city, 
to  provide  and  cause  to  be  enforced  .  ,  .  rules  and  regolatlons  for  excursion 
steamers,  yachts,  and  all  crafts  taking  part  lu  regitl«a  or  races,  .  .  . 

"  Eacb  city  chief  shall  in  his  respective  city  from  time  to  time,  wicfa  tbe  con- 
aent  of  the  (state)  commissioner,  establish,  provide,  and  furnish  stations  and 
itatinn  houseH,  or  sub-stationa  and  sul>-Btatinn  homes,  .  .  .  Each  city  chief  ii 
hereby  autliorlzed  and  empowered  to  famish  horses  and  wagons,  to  be  knoim  a* 
precinct  wagons  -  ■  ■    The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  .  .  .  are  d'mcted 

to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  in  eacb  and  every  year for  tbe  purpose 

of  furnishing  such  horses,  wagotis,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith,  and  .  .  . 

"  tbe  number  and  boundaries  of  precincts  in  any  city  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
(stale)  city  cluef  in  said  city,  llie  commissioaer  shall  have  power  to  ervct,  oper- 
ate, supply,  and  maintain  .  .  .  iiuGs  of  telegrapb  and  telephone  .  ,  . 

"  The  state  police  may  .  .  .  procure  and  use  and  employ  such  rowbonts,  st«am- 
bOHta.  and  bnats  propelled  by  other  power  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and 
proper.  11  shall  be  a  mimifmeaiior  for  auj  person  not  being  a  regular  membtr 
of  the  iitate  police  established  in  any  city  of  this  stale  ...  to  serve  any  criminal 
process  within  the  cities  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  ixmrnitnener 
of  strile  police  shall  have  power  to  a-pporlion  any  general  expeme  ineurrtdftir  tht 
general  oonduct,  maintenance,  or  equipment  of  the  state  police  ■ .  .  salaries  and 
expenses  of  any  officers,  members,  or  employees  ...  It  is  the  intent  of  this  act 
to  give  to  the  eommiMioncr  of  stale  polite  cognitance  and  oontrol  of  the  si 
police  throughout  the  cities  atlecled  by  this  act." 
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central,  irresistible,  omnipresent,  executive  state  force  is  neces- 
sary, before  which  city  people  lunst  bow.  stagnate,  and  be  servile 
and  silent.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  whole  course  of  our 
stiidy  has  shown  that  the  tendency  and  progress  in  good  city 
government,  even  under  a  police  system  so  despotic  as  that  in 
Beidin,  have  been  made  through  increasing  Home  Rule  and  bring- 
ing unof&cial  citizens  more  and  more  into  participation  in  the 
management  of  their  local  administration,  but  this  despotic  bill 
and  scheme  of  a  state  police,  in  a  republic,  would  reverse  this 
tendency,  and  substitute  those  methods  of  centralization  and  state 
autocracy  which  all  enlightened  monarchies  are  abandoning  as 
dangerous  and  indefensible. 

6.  If  the  state  may  thus  appropriate  and  exercise  all  local 
police  powers,  why  may  it  not  do  the  same  thing  with  all  local 
sanitary  powers,  with  all  local  authority  over  schools,  taxation, 
transportation,  and  other  matters,  until  real  Home  Rule,  and 
consequently  effective  local  activities,  which  are  the  peculiarity 
and  strength  of  republican  governments,  sliall  substantially  cease 
to  exist,  and  state  domination  shall  become  alike  universal  and 
absolute? 

It  is  obvious  that  without  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  city 
officers  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  governmental 
affairs  at  their  own  doors,  of  which  police  matters  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  essential,  the  vitality  and  utility  of  local  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  preserved,  nor  can  a  debasing  subser\-iency  to 
central  despotism  be  avoided.  Central  party  tyranny  has,  as  we 
have  shown,'  already  become  despotic  and  debasing,  especially 
in  cities;  and  this  police  scheme  is  a  desperate  demand  for  a 
sort  of  tyrant  in  the  police  sphere  —  a  demand  which  naturally 
arises  when  the  legitimate  forces  of  government  have  been  per- 
verted, and  party  despotism  has  become  unendurable.  Such  a 
tyrant  would  make  true  city  councils  —  that  is,  representative 
government  in  cities  —  impossible. 

7.  But  we  have  seen  —  modern  municipal  experience  shows  — 
that  one  of  our  greatest  municipal  needs  is  city  councils,  rep- 
resenting not  parties,  but  the  people,  competent  to  frame 
municipal  ordinances,  and  especially  police  ordinances  —  bodies 
that  shall  be  fearless  and  potential  enough  to  keep  the  whole 
police  department  upon  its  good  behavior  and  to  be  great  forces 
in  leading  the  benevolence  and  civilization  of  the  age.     With 

t  8oe  pp.  <!Kl-*a5. 
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such  councils,  mere  state  police  domination  would  be  impossible 
—  almost  unthinkable. 

We  have  also  shown  how,  through  a  uniform  police  code,  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  police  expenses  by  the  state,  and  inspections 
by  state  officers,  the  state  may  easily  secure  proper  subordination 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  local  police  without  resorting  to 
revolutionary  measures.^  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  proposed  by 
this  bill.  The  state,  under  it,  proposes  to  take  all  the  police 
property  of  the  cities,  to  suppress  all  police  activity  by  their 
people,  and  to  fix  the  measure  of  their  police  expenditures, 
without  paying  any  portion  of  police  expenses. 

8.  It  seems  to  be  an  unanswerable  objection  to  this  scheme  of 
state  police  despotism  that  it  provides  —  and  in  fact  permits  — 
no  adequate  method  of  police  inspection  by  the  state,  such  as  we 
have,  in  the  second  chapter,  shown  to  be  useful  and  essential. 
A  state  bureau  or  officer  which  does  not  actually  carry  on  the 
local  police  administration  is  independent  to  deal  with  it.  He 
is  naturally  inclined  to  inspect  and  report  upon  it  severely.  He 
will  fearlessly  compare  the  results  in  cost  and  method  in  each 
city  with  those  in  the  others,  with  excellent  results,  as  we  have 
shown,  especially  from  the  English  practice.  City  councils  and 
other  city  officers  —  if  made  competent  as  we  have  proposed  —  will 
also  contribute  their  useful  criticisms. 

But  the  moment  —  local  councils  and  local  police  activity 
being  suppressed  —  a  single  state  officer  shall  be  made  supreme 
and  universal  in  his  control  of  local  police  affairs,  there  will  be 
no  competent  authority  to  expose  his  wrongdoing  or  make  any 
form  of  fearless  or  effective  inspection.  This  state  police  despot 
will  not  expose  his  own  maladministration;  nor  will  he  show  his 
own  incapacity  by  comparing  results  in  one  city  with  those  in 
another  of  his  police  realm.  He  will  always  declare  it  well 
governed.  He  will  not  dare  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  party-elected  governor.  The  governor,  his  only  superior 
officer,  will  not  order  inspections,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  seeking 
for  grounds  for  a  removal,  most  likely  for  party  reasons.  Do  we 
desire  that  the  legislature  should  be  made  an  inspecting  body  for 
cities,  and  as  such  have  additional  reasons  for  interfering  with 
reasonable  Home  Rule  in  every  city? 

9.  We  must  not  wholly  ignore  the  party  interests  and  possi- 
bilities which  such  a  state  police  scheme  involves,  nor  the  very 

1  See  Chs.  n.  and  XVL 
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latiafactory  manner  and  time  of  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
The  majority  of  voters  in  the  six  eitiea  to  be  at  first  subjected 
to  the  new  law  belong  to  a  party  witli  which  the  authors  of  the 
state  police  scheme  expect  an  anxious  gubernatorial  contest  a  few 
months  hence.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  vast  political  influence 
this  scheme  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in  power  would 
greatly  increase  its  chances  in  this  election,  — unless,  indeed,  a 
itrous  revolution  within  its  own  ranks  should  occur,  similar 

that  which  happened  wheu  the  apparent  promoters   of  this 

leme  attempted  to  ensure  their  domination  by  imposing  a 
isan  charter  upon  the  Greater  New  York? 

The  last  scheme,  like  the  first,  seems  to  have  been  secretly 
matured  in  the  councils  of  the  leaders,  and  to  have  been  brought 
forward,  as  a  party  measure,  just  at  the  end  of  a  session,  thus 
precluding  —  whether  by  design  or  not  —  that  fair  and  intelligent 
consideration  which  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  police  system  re- 
quires. It  is,  therefore,  a  just  cause  for  congratulation  that, 
contrary  to  the  facts  when  that  charter  was  pending,  there  were 
a  few  men  in  the  Senate  who  had  the  statesmanship  and  moral 
courage  to  resist  the  party  demand  for  servile  obedience. 

10.  The  duties  of  statesmanship  —  we  might,  perhaps,  say  of 
ordinary  justice  and  discretion  —  in  dealing  with  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject are  very  plain.  Even  if  no  more  than  superficial  methods 
were  intended,  the  people  of  the  cities  directly  affected  should 
have  been  first  consulted,  and  a  bill  and  report  should  have  been 
brought  in  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  session.  The  bill  should  not  be 
a  conglomeration  —  like  that  before  us  —  of  all  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  any  of  the  six  cities,  but  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
systematic  state  police  code,  which  should  supersede  the  whole 
of  these  laws,  and  tend  to  order  and  definite  authority,  rather 
than  to  the  confusion,  distressing  doubts,  and  needless  litigations 
which  this  crude  and  hasty  bil!  suggests.  An  adequate  bill 
would,  of  course,  be  drawn  in  the  direct  and  paramount  iuter- 
est  of  the  people  both  of  the  cities  and  the  state,  without  any 
reference  to  mere  party  advantage.  If  the  public  interests  in 
regard  to  the  subject  were  adequately  conceived,  the  governor 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission,  having  a  police 
expert  and  a  statesman  upon  it,  to  first  examine  and  report  upon 
best  police  systems  of  Europe, —  those  of  England,  France, 
Germany,    whose   long   and  varied  police  experience  can 

!  U3  much  information  which  we  greatly  need.     A  police  bill 
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drafted  and  enacted  in  the  light  of  such  information  —  like  that 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  championed  —  might  be  an  honor  to  all 
concerned  in  its  production. 

11.  If,  from  such  objections  to  this  police  scheme,  we  turn  to 
the  reasons  given  for  it,  these  most  deserve  notice :  (1)  It  is  said 
it  will  tend  to  simple  methods  and  vigor  of  administration.  A 
despotism  always  does  this,  and  the  local  government  essential 
for  a  free  people  can  hardly  be  as  simple  as  a  centralized  tyranny. 
(2)  It  is  said  it  will  relieve  us  of  bi-partisan  commissions.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  objections  to  such  commissions  elsewhere, 
and  have  concluded  that,  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  preferable  to 
police  domination  by  a  single  party,  which  this  new  scheme  will 
facilitate.  (3)  We  are  told  it  will  give  us  a  single  head  of  the 
police,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 
simplicity  and  vigor.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  despotism.  It 
is  the  justification  of  the  Russian  police  system  and  of  the  worst 
parts  of  that  of  Germany.  We  have  shown  how  much  confusion 
of  thought  and  how  many  fallacies  there  are,  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  truth,  in  the  seductive  and  superficial  theory  of 
a  single  head  of  the  police.  It  has  been  made  plain  that  a  single 
head,  such  as  the  new  scheme  provides  for  New  York  City,  could 
not  properly  dispose  of  police  trials  alone,  even  if  he  did  deal 
with  anything  else.^ 

(4)  But  the  chief  reason  given  for  the  new  scheme  is  a  claim 
that  it  will  take  police  administration  out  of  party  politics  — 
a  most  desirable  result,  certainly.  We  must  think  this  claim  to 
be  utterly  unwarranted,  and  that  the  new  scheme  would  make 
the  police  power  a  more  potent  party  force  than  it  ever  has  been 

—  in  both  state  and  city  politics.*    The  politicians  in  both  parties 

—  like  the  independents  —  regard  the  bill  as  a  party  measure 
for  party  advantage.     Are  they  all  mistaken? 

We  have  seen  that  the  state  commissioner,  who  has  all  con- 
trolling power,  is  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  governor 

—  the  political  head  of  a  party  —  "at  pleasure,"  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  commissioner  appoints  and 
removes  city  chiefs  of  police  practically  in  his  discretion,  —  abso- 
lutely "at  his  pleasure,"  during  the  first  year  of  his  term.     It  is 

1  See  pp.  431-434. 

3  The  bill  referred  to  coDtains  some  commendable  proyisions  —  most  of  which 
of  any  value  are  taken  from  existing  laws— against  poUcemen  interfering  in 
party  politics. 
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only  down  in  the  common  ranks  of  mere  policemen,  who  must 
absolutely  obey,  where  non-partisan  proviaious  are  to  prevail, 
Those  liigh  police  officers  who  wield  paraiuouiit  power  may  be 
mere  political  representatives  of  the  state  executive  and  the 
Senate,  —  doing  aa  they  please,  as  to  their  appointments  and 
removals.  Here,  apparently,  we  see  the  reasons  why  no  non- 
partisan or  adequate  qualitications  are  required  on  the  part  of 
nominees  of  the  governor  or  of  the  state  commissioner.  If  it 
can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  present  governor  .is  not  likely 
to  freely  nominate  an  active,  partisan  republican  for  state  com- 
missioner, it  may  be  answered  that  the  present  Senate  would 
confirm  no  other.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  party  purpose  of 
the  republican  senatorial  leaders  in  urging  this  bill?  Does 
any  one  believe  tliey  do  not  expect  great  gain  from  state  con- 
trol of  the  police?  Does  any  one  think  they  would  support  a 
law  which  declared  that  the  state  commissioner  should  be  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  or  a  non-partisan  of  long  police  experience? 
Besides,  the  next  governor  may  be  an  extreme  politician.  Would 
he  and  his  party  hesitate  to  retaliate  for  this  partisan  attempt 
to  control  the  police  in  democratic  cities?  Can  any  well- 
informed  man  fail  to  see  that  state  ^wlice  scheme  has  already 
made  the  police  question  more  than  ever  before  a  party  issue? 
In  every  city  to  which  it  extends,  this  question  has  already 
become  an  absorbing  political  issue.  Con  one  doubt  that  party 
contest  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  next  state  Senate  will 
be  more  bitter,  partisan,  and  intense  by  reason  of  the  control  of 
the  state  police  having  been  made  a  party  question?  If  the  con- 
trol of  election  machinery  has,  in  one  particular,  been  taken 
away  from  the  police,  it  has  been  handed  over  to  officers  whom  the 
two  great  parties  nominate  and  practically  appoint,  thus  making 
elections  in  some  respects  more  partisan  than  ever  before.' 

V.  We  think  tlie  reader  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
need  of  there  being  more  men  than  we  now  have  who  are  well 
instructed  for  the  discharge  of  the  higher  police  functions,  —  for 
the  duties  of  commissioners,  police  chiefs,  inspectors,  and  cap- 
tains. The  number  of  policemen  must  rapidly  increase  in  our 
cities  and  villages.  The  duties  of  police  ofBcers  not  only  in  their 
legal  aspects,  but  in  their  administrative  complications,  are  fast 
becoming  more  difficult.  It  is  essential  not  only  that  there 
should  be  more  complete  theoretical  instrnction,  but  more  prao- 
)  See  pp.  491,  49S. 
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tical  experience  for  such  positions.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  reenforce  every  means  through  which  the  needed 
competency  can  be  attained,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  facilities  for  gaining  the  chief  offices  in  the  police  force  with- 
out coming  under  debasing  obligations  to  parties,  their  managers, 
or  the  boss.  We  must  also  strengthen  the  feeling  that  to  be  a 
true  policeman  requires  independence  of  all  mere  party  passion. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  in  various  ways  the 
qualifications,  duties,  and  proprieties  of  police  life  are  analogous 
to  those  of  military  and  naval  life.  More  and  more  the  people 
are  recognizing  the  facts  that  the  thorough  instruction  of  our 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  of  inestimable  public  advantage, 
not  merely  in  providing  more  competent  officers,  but  in  raising 
these  two  branches  of  the  public  service  above  the  low  stand- 
ards and  interests  of  partisan  politics.  That  these  results  have 
been  mainly  due  to  the  discipline,  technical  instruction,  and 
character-forming  influences  of  the  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  is  the  common  conviction  of  all  competent 
judges.  What  would  our  army  and  navy  now  be  but  for  those 
schools? 

Why  should  we  not  have  similar  schools  for  training  young  men 
for  holding  police  offices?  Why  should  not  the  state  of  New  York 
take  the  lead  by  establishing  such  a  school,  to  which  other  states 
would,  perhaps,  send  students?  Its  graduation  standard  should 
be  high  enough  for  admission  to  the  position  of  officer  over  police- 
men, but  there  should  be,  of  course,  an  opportunity  —  as  there  is 
in  the  army  —  for  official  elevation  from  the  police  ranks.  We 
believe  such  a  school  would  soon  develop  a  patriotic,  honorable, 
and  non-partisan  spirit,  which  would  do  much  to  elevate  police 
administration,  and  prevent  a  monopoly  of  office  in  it  by  mere 
politicians.  The  school  could  also  be  made  to  largely  supply 
such  instruction  and  discipline  as  would  better  qualify  young 
men  for  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  state  and  in  its 
penal  and  other  institutions.^ 

1  There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  need  and  ntility  of  snch  instruction 
and  discipline.  Several  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state  of  New  York  now 
support  schools  for  training  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  their  administration. 
Mr.  Bonner,  the  worthy  ex-Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  is  now 
exerting  himself  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  he  hopes  to  have, 
aided  by  the  city,  for  the  better  instruction  of  those  who  are  intending  to  become 
firemen. 
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laws  eitendiog  toall  the  municipaU- 
tiea  ot  the  state,  412;  practice  of  divid* 
Ing  cities  into  classes,  In  reference  U> 
sanitary  administration,  condemned, 
413 ;  every  charter  of  a  city  should  givs 
It  the  powers  conferred  by  the  stale 
sanitary  code,  413;  need  ot  a  state 
board  ot  inspection  of  local  health 
hoards,  40U.  410,  413,  414. 

Boss,  his  relation  to  autocratic  mayor, 
14. 16, 143. 

Boss,  and  the  boss  aysUm,  UT,  118,  120, 
143-149,  and  t-e  Tammany. 

Boston,  ita  ordinances  check  potty  ac- 
tion by  city  officers,  1T3. 


Cbamber  uf  Commerce  (N.  Y.)  sapports 
tity  refoim,  113. 

Clinritjr.  Tammui;  gives,  for  pocty  ef- 
fect, 4N7  uote. 

Charter  ot  Greater  New  York,  lee 
Grenter  PJew  York  Charter,  Ml. 
r"Bbftrter.  is  the  constitution  of  a  elty,  8 ; 
what  it  sliould  contain,  8,  307.  478; 
danger  □(  its  being  hastily  framed, 
8,  9,  and  see  Chap.  XVUI.,  462;  ot 
Greater  New  York,  lee  Greater  New 
,         York  Charter.  Chap.  XVIII.,  462. 

thftrters  generally  framed  in  city-par- 
ties' iaterests,  16;  what  they  should 
i.U,  478. 

t  first  very  Btnall  In  the 
United  Slates,  6, 10;  do  not  originate 
parties  or  party  principles,  12;  danger 
ol  allowing  tbem 
■elres  at  pleasure, 
cities,  33,  34,  and  Ke  Cliap.  XVin. 

Cttlzens,  the  most  intelligent  are  n 
responsible  for  bad  city  government. 


City  aldermen,  381,  and  irt  Council. 

City  Club  of  New  York,  60. 

City  Coonci!,  M«  Council  (the  City). 

City  government,  no  generally  accepted 
torm  of,  in  the  United  Slates,  6,  S9, 
SIO;  the  earliest,  in  the  Uuiled  StaMa 
luider  English  chatters,  6,  370,  371 ; 
true  system  of,  and  the  party  sys- 
tem mutually  repngnant.  11-13, 6T-T1 ; 
more  a  matl«r  of  business  thau  ot 
politics,  12-15,  73-79,376;  its  methods 
sbould  be  analogous  to  those  of  busi- 
ness corporations,  376,  377;  in  Eng- 
land, lee  English  City  Government, 

City  Interests  debated  by  patties  and 
parties  debased  by  governing  cities, 
72-80. 


demands  b^^^^^h 
iaclode,  l^^^^^f 

onstitatioaj^^^H 


City  officers,  theit  party  o|dnlons  tn 
unimportant,  and  to  treat  them  u 

tests  (or  office  Is  vicious,  80-«6;  tight 
to  prevent  tlieii  being  active  In  pol- 
itics, 173-175. 

City  parties,  their  false  and  mischievous 
theories  and  teaching,  11-14,  KJ,  lOn, 
101 ;  tbeir  relations  to  police  adroinis- 
tratlon,  138,  I3U,  and  lee  Policemen 
and  Police  Administralion. 

City  party,  142-140,  and  ite  Clly-p«i 
System;  does  not  investigate  i' 
abuses  or  correct  the  maladml 
tratlon  of  its  adbeteats,  112, 
27G ;  moral  lone  ot,  lower  than 
of  national  parties,  109, 133. 

City-party  gavernmetit,  11,  12.  and  $tt 
Party  Qovecnment ;  how  and  why  ex- 
tended to  cities,  H.  IB,  fW,  H*J. 

City-party  system  and  Its 
plained,  63-70,  92,  93,  141>-lfi3. 

City  problems,  what  they  iaclode, 
affected    by    Constitotl< 


Civil  Service  Examinations,  aee  Utttt 
'    8yM«m;  when  they  began  and  tbeir 

progress,  174.  17G. 
Civil  Service  Law,  national  origin  of. 


ClassiUcatlon  ot   dtles,  objectlou  to, 

413  note. 
Clerk  of  Council,  sea  Council- 
Clubs,  political,  the  sphere  and  JDSt  linl- 

tations  of,  135-140;  Tammany  system 

of,  136-140, 
Commission  of  Police,  whether  it  should 

be   single-headed,   431-435.   and   see 

Police  and  Commissioner  of  Police. 
CommisflioDers  (of  the  United  States, 

who  were  justices)  appointed  by  the 

courts,  their  efficiency.  448-4C0,  and 

»te  Police  Justices. 
Commissions  designed  to  1>e  checks  on 

mayorsi  872, 373. 
Committee,  Legislative,  tee  Legislative 

Committee- 
Commons,  Professor,  his  views.  44,  48. 

2-2S,  312. 

Competitive   Examinations    as   estab- 
lished by  New  York  constitntion.  176 ; 

their  theory  and  practical  effects,  166- 

173,  lee  Merit  System. 
Compulsory  Voting,  how  tar  desirable, 

203. 
Conspiracy   between   different   partlM 
1  their  leaders,  94.  95.  97.  —   — — 
,211;  who  guilty  ot,  176. 
Constitutions  as  affecting  city  govt 


1.67, 


Coutitution  of  Me*  Tork  BsUblishiiB 
the  merit  syaUm.  ITU.  bat  giras  par-  I 
Eiea  invre^uwd  powers,  490,  491,  and  net  I 
Tests  and  Appendi,!- 

ContimujaB  CoiincU,   meaning  of.  3tT, 


t,  31:).  S 


I,  -.fiii. 


Comnen,  wby  itie;  ibi>ald  not  b«  elec- 
ted by  popuiar  Tote.  -VU-^^T,  uut  Mrt 
Police  Joaricai. 

Cmmeil  (the  Cityl  its  meuiini;,  246.  ilT : 
would  bciUtaie  Hume  Kole,  M,  SO.  uid 
IM  Honui  Bnle;  general  atatemeat 
of  the  u^KDuaCioD  of  tbat  propc«ed 
korain.  216,  34T;  genenl  exposition 
of  tlimt.  recommeDded.  Chap.  XL.  STti- 
3W,  iheoTetlfal  relation  of.  Co  major 
aiid<:it;gDVenitDeDt.'JU;  itifunctioDS 
■a  fUnttratad  bj  Americao  cooalito- 1 
tiOBS,  318-2S0.  2S1 :  it  elected  thruugb  . 
Ftm  Voting  would  be  a  non-partisan  i 
bod7,3S2;  nature  o[  tbe  inae  between 
■  pndominatisg  major  and  a  predom- 
inating eonncil,  SSd-SSti,  3G9,  3T0 ;  we 
mnst  decide  wbetber  the  major  or  the 
eonncil  ihall  be  paramoant,  209, 396 ; 
eMential  it  sboold  bsTetheonliDani-e- 
making  power,  263-'.^ :  Its  reUtiou 
to  the  enacting  of  city  laws.  364,  -XQ: 
legidative  aathorlty  it  should  posseea. 
36S-3ST ;  should  be  represented  In  the 
lagiaUtnre,  2Sl;  sboold  consider  bills 
aBeeting  cities  before  thej  are  aclsd 
npon  bj  the  Legislntme.  *2li6-2ti9; 
fundamental  distinction  between  a 
paramoant  major  and  a  paramount 
Mnncil  and  iU  consequences,  3S3-356, 
;  an  efficient  council  ai  essen- 
oiuoicipal  corporations  as 
directors  to  business  corporations. 
3I0-2T3;  contrast  of  management  of 
ildpal  corporations  with  that  at 
business  corporations,  2T0-?r3;  im- 
poBsibilitj  of  goTernlng  a  great  city 
without  an  efficient  eonncil,  370-213; 
i1  of  able  and  eiperienced  men  in, 
-273:  need  of  able  men  In.  will 
urease  niih  size  of  clLles.  'H'A;  Ini- 
'^rtanoe  of  a  coaticil  belti^  n  con- 
tinuous body,  34T,  3T1,  313,  imi;  tha 
proper  constitution  and  orgnniiaMon 
ot,  Chap.  XI.,  3T6-308;  general  prin- 
ciples bearing  npou,  proposed,  277- 
380:  the  major  and  aldermen  and 
their  terms  of  office,  as  proiwwjil, 
aai;  aldermen  in  part  elcciod  at 
large,   and  in  port  la  dlittlcta,  and 


how  classified.  Zul-XSi  bow  alder- 
men an  tu  be  oomioateil  and  eleclad. 
263,  383;  district  aldermen  and  citj 
aldermen.  -J»l.  ^J.  -HH.  287  :  bow  the 
manner  of  electing  members  ot,  will 
eocDurage  the  best  volnni  and  check 
partj  domination  in  the  cuimcil  pro- 
posed. 2»a~2HT:  good  vlTecla  of  this 
nature  onder  this  sjslem.  '£S>,  221. 
3M,  32»,  X» ;  method  of  electing  coun- 
cil will  aid  in  suppreeeing  assembly 
district  deapotiam  and  party  spoils. 
288 :  some  objections  to  mode  of  i^lec- 
tun  considered,  SSt-WS:  apiroiated 
aldermen  defined  and  the  reasonH  for 
appointing  them.  2H3~29T:  appolaled 
aldermen  hkelj  to  be  fair  and  candid 
men,  -Sil.  283.  2!>4.  293;  appointed 
aldermen,  precedents  in  favor  ot  their 
appointment.  2!I2,  »«,  312,  333-^)20, 
and  nc  note  to  293 ;  honorary  aldermen 
and  the  reasons  which  require  their 
selection.  3iff,  303;  need  ami  moans 
of  choosing  boDorary  aldermen.  'JWi 
303;  how  American  citlea  ni|wl  wuf 
lliy  members  of  irauuvlts  and  foreign 
citiefl  attract  tbem.  lOU,  3Ve.  KM.  3U- 
3IT.  X!3~a3S,  3SH.  3«l;  what  dons 
bj  Boston  in  this  matter,  173,  XU 
note;  certain  meuihers  of,  vailed 
appointed  aldertneD,  to  be  ctmeeo  by 
the  council  itself  SkUd  iha  reawm 
therefor,  syo-SSI;  whether  rnembcm 
of.  should  have  salaHea,  303, 304;  the 
clerk  or  swretary  of,  his  term  and 
mode  of  his  election.  301;  wliuiher  It 
should  be  a  single  or  a  bl-cnweral 
body,  301,  300;  It  should  be  uou- 
slituted  without  rvgard  lu  )Mirty  ad- 
Tantago,  3Ui;  tba  ooiisiiiuilon  |ira- 
poseil  for  It  wniilil  slnijUiry  city 
goTorument,  307;  Ita  ivlailou  to 
mayor,  Chap.  X.,  and  tea  Mayor ;  irui'h 
as  American  cities  now  have.  Invnm- 
pelont  to  elect  maynm.  3T4 ;  iwui- 
petenoy  ot  the  new  uounolla  propoaed, 
for  chooslag  tbe  mayor,  KTA-STH,  and 
SMCliap.  XI.;  those  ot  BngUsli  cIIIib 
elect  tho  mayor,  »13,  313 ;  the  powxni 
it  should  liave  aualoiious  to  those  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature,  Ml- 
383;  iidvaritagesot  mayors  as  well  aa 
the  council  being  rospanslbio  tor  good 
adniliilntratloii,  384,  389;  Ita  proper 
authority  na  to  romoTal  of  mayor*, 
imi,  ,11'7:  i>n>|N<r  powers  uF  Amerluan 
counclU  as  to  oppolntiueiita,  )>roino- 
tlous,  and  removal*,  SHIWIW;  powers 


ol  coondlB  in  Orsat  Britidti  sod  other 
Europeui  countries  as  to  appoint- 
ments, pnunotiong,  and  remoTola,  386, 
3ST ;  reiativo  powers  of  council  and 
major  as  to  appoJDtmBiila.  promo- 
tloDS,  and  rtmuvala  in  different 
brancbes  or  the  city  serrioe,  38g-3»). 
Councillors  (English),  mode  of  election 
and  character,  2112,  312.  31T.  and  Ke 
Appointed  Aldermen  and  London  City 

County  Clerks,  why  they  should  not  be 
elected  by  popular  vote,  405-437,  and 
Mte  Justices. 

County  Council  (English),  320. 

ComulatiTe  Voting,  see  Free  Voting. 

Dana.  Richard  H.,  214. 

DeminB,  HoraeeE.,2U. 

District  Aldermen,  see  Council. 

District  Attorneys,  why  they  should  not 
be  elected  by  popular  vote,  456-4ST, 
and  see  Justices. 

District  □(  Columbia  (city  of  Washing- 
ton), the  government  of.  IM-liiT. 

Duty  of  good  citizens  to  vote,  203,  204. 

Elected  officers,  there  are  too  many, 
and  examples  of  excessive  numt>er  of, 
IS,  180-183,  4S0. 

Election  expenses  in  England  and  United 
BWtes  compared.  107-110,  111,  321, 
and  tee  Chap.  XVin. 

Zleclion  of  Mayors,  lee  Mayors. 

Eleclions-at-large,  utility  of,  203.  204, 
208.  and  ir^  Elections. 

Elections  (popular),  enough  It^ft 
appointment!)  and  terms  are  ini 
as  herein  proposed ,  4G9,  4IjO. 

EDiuloyees  and  officers  of  cities  should 
have  better  protection  against  unjnat 
removals.  393,  395,  390, 

England,  free  voting  Id,  242,  245. 

English  cities.  Home  Rule  of,  not  im- 
paired by  inspection  and  reports,  47,  G3. 

English  City  Governmant,  was  partisan 
and  bad  before  1R35.  310;  referred  to 
nnder  name  of  towns,  310;  how  it 
was  first  improved.  311-313;  constitu- 
tion atid  authority  of  its  city  councils, 
312.  313;  councillors  and  aldermen 
defined.  312;  councillors  and  alder- 
men sit  as  one  body  and  elect  the 
mayor,  312. 313, 370,  37a ;  English  coun- 
cil electa  some  mombers  of  iis  own 
body,  313;  the  mayor,  his  character 
and  authority.  313,  314;  i la  mayoralty 


system  causes  harmony  at 


vigorous 


administration,  314,  31B;  itt  elIaeU'n> 
ness  for  reform,  SIS,  316; 
reputation  and  non-partisan  apl 
315-317,  323-325;  how  far  eipei' 
nnder,  is  valoable  in  tlie  United  Slal 
318, 319 :  civil  service  reform 
fng  itaimproTeoient,  319;  lav 
and  1S8S  (being  municipal  code*), 
enacted,  320;  municipal  franohiaa  In 
Londou,  317-319,  321;  proviviona 
against  corruption  and  fraud  in  eJeo- 
tions,  321 ;  members  of  council  and  of 
school  boards  elected  by  free  tiomiiUi- 
tious  and  free  voting,  243,  345, 336 ;  it 
promotes  the  interests  of  tba  h ambler 
classes  more  than  American  dlj  gov- 
ernments, 320;  Illustrations  of  ih« 
practical  etfects  of,  Id  several  Bngtisb 
cities,  329-333,  and  wa  BIrmlagbain, 
Hancbester,  and  Glasgow ;  reUUva 
coat  of  city  government  In  England 
and  the  United  States,  333 ;  pollee 
adminletratioD  In,  334,  335.  and  «m 
Foliocmeo  ;  Home  Rule  in,  330 ;  coun- 
cil mahes  appointments,  313. 

English  mayor  elected  by  the  council, 
313, 370.  376. 

Enlargement  of  cities,  ate  CiUes  and 
Chap.  XVril.,  461. 

Estimate  and  Apportianment,  Board  af^ 
1B2-1M,  157.  4«1. 

European  cities,  general  character  of 
their  governments,  337,  338,  and 
English  City  Government. 

European    municipal    aiperienc« 
lected  in  the  United  States,  SO. 

Evils,  tee  Municipal  Evils. 

Eiaminallona,   166,   167,   173,   and 
Pass  and  Competitive  Examinadonti 

Expenses  of  election,  tee  Else  '      ' 
penses  and  Chap.  XVm.,  401. 

Extension  of  cities,  its  importance. 
Greater  New  York,  Chap.  SVUL. 


nnlform  BUte  laws,  420  note. 
Forney,  Mr.  M.  N.,  235. 
France,  municipal  codes  and  sytWin  ol 

3;<S,  339;    authority  and  function*  «J 

her  city  coimcils,  MO,  341;  s 

French  City  Qovernmont. 
Frani'hise,  the  munidpnl,  in  dilTarMlt 

countries,  319,  32L 
Free  Cities,  theory  of,  3],  38. 
Free  Mominatioua,  210-224.  and  IM  NoiO- 

InatioDB :  when  they  may  be  equivalent 

to  Bleotions  ol  candidates,  230, 221. 


Free  Votiog,  moTftI  buls  of,  224-236; 
pan;  tliBOr;  ol,  230,  226;  true  Uicory 
ot,  ess,  22T :  to  vote  rreel;  as  thu  voter 
dMlres  is  bis  ngbt,  226, 22T ;  d[ftcroDce 
between  IrM  Totiog  and  llmlied  vot- 
ing, 337, 228 ;  its  relation  Is  other  (ormn 
ot  minority  representation,  and  more 
Jnitand  pr&ctical  than  any  othei,  23S, 
221ti  as  proposed  In  New  York  ialSTS, 
33T.  238;  effects  ot,  aa  eatabUslied  in 
Feonsylvania,  238-24S;  piirt;  man- 
a8«n  iu  PenusflvsnU  oppose  It,  310, 
241;  strilclng  evils  It  would  aoppress, 
241,  3*4;  in  England,  342.  245,  336; 
in  Qlasgow  and  Manchesler.  242.  34.1 ; 
in  the  Loudon  School  Board.  244,  24f>; 
why  free  voting  would  make  it  easier 
to  secure  non-partisan  city  adminis- 
tration, 245;  necessary  to  secure  more 
that!  mere  party  representation,  252, 
303;  high  elemeuU  to  which  it  would 
give  representation.  260,  261;  has  a 
punmount  and  distinctive  purpose, 
22».  330 ;  cases  in  which  proportional 
minority,  or  cumtllative  voting  are 
hardly  usefid.  230;  advantages  of 
using  the  phrase  "  Tree  Voting."  230; 
oaa  be  made  to  secure  almost  com- 
plete minority  representation,  231. 
232;  special  advantages  of.  231-233; 
examples  or.  iu  Illinois  and  other 
«al«S,  233-342;  as  provided  for  in 
Illinois  couatitnUon.  233,  234;  aa  to 
■tock  ot  corporatlong,  333,  234; 
pmcUcal  effects  of,  in  Illinois,  235- 
337. 

S^neh  City  Qovemroent,  340-312;  the 
ooancils  elect  the  mayor,  340 ;  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  Its  coundUi, 
SiO,  341 ;  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
lwid,344,34B;  it«  municipal  prefects. 
3*0.  3«.  313;  character  of  adminis- 
tratiun  under,  340.  311;  civil  service 
examlnatioas  and  police  admlnialra- 
Hon  under,  341.313,  34E,  946;  school 
^fatem  and  savings  banks  undi 


143,347; 


;  concerning  the  city  gorern- 
_-Jt  ot  P»ris,  343^.^7 .  p(^  ^„„gj,  „, 
P-riS;  3*3.  314  :  difference  between  it 
«d  EqgUsh  city  govemraent.  3*3. 314, 
■>«;  artistic  and  scientific  inatmction 
to  Pans.  315.  316;  the  market  and 
»'lngs.hank  systems  of  Paris,  346, 
WT ,  city  council  ot  Paris,  its  provl- 
?r,M,„  J  ^  i^°  '^''™'»  "°'l  «cientific 
^tr^tion,  346,  517;  private  cit 

^rk  L"^r'""'"    '-   doing 
wwK,  346,  and  aee  page  35U  (aa  i 


satne  practice  in  Berlin) ;  Paris  haa 
no  mayor.  M3, 

French  Mayor,  310,  341,  Mid  we  French 

City  Government. 

Ghs  Supply,  tee  Blrtoinghiun,  Manches- 
ter,  Glasgow,  and  German  City  Gov- 
ernment. 

German  City  Govemtoent,  general  esti- 
mate ot,  356;  the  city  council  of  Berlin 
the  controlling  authority,  and  electa 
the  mayor,  357;  city  counciUoni  of 
Berlin  are  elected  tor  six  years  and 
have  clasalUed  terms  ot  office,  356; 
high  character  and  eOlciency  ot  the 
members  of  the  Berlin  city  ooaneil, 
3DH,359;  some  membersof  theconncil 
ot  Berlin  analogoas  to  proposed  Hou- 
orarj'  Aldermen,  2>J7.  358,  359;  con- 
sidered a  great  honor  to  be  a  member 
ot  the  Berlin  council.  358-360;  how 
committeea  of  citizens  aid  city  coun- 
cils in  administration,  3S0,  360,  364; 
DO  party  politics  in  city  govemment 
of  Berlin,  360;  the  non-partisaa 
methods  ot  that  ot  Berlin  eliminat« 
party  spirit,  300. 363;  the  leading  men 
take  the  most  active  part  under  the 
government  of  Berlin,  3(il ;  some  prse- 
tical  results  of  that  of  Berlin,  363- 
365;  salutary  effects  of  a  coutiuuoua 
council  in  Berlin  by  acting  on  well- 
matured  plans.  363.  and  see  Contin- 
aous  Council ;  valuable  methods  ol 
elementary  and  scienltSc  odacallOD 
in  Berlin.  .W;  sanilary  and  benevo- 
lent administration  In  the  city  ot 
Berlin,  and  Its  savings  banks,  pawn- 
shops, and  street-clean  Ing,  361.  365, 

Germany,  city  government  in.  see  Ger- 
man City  Government. 

Glasgow.  Ires  voting  In.  342;  the  chap- 
acter  and  practical  results  of  Its 
government.  332,  333. 

Goodnow,  Professor,  his  views.  4A,  49, 
00,  55,  B8,  236.  310. 

Greater  New  York  Charter,  0,  and  tt» 
Chap.  XVm..  461;  Instrnclive  botbaa 
an  admonition  In  city  extension  and  k 
lesson  in  city  government,  463;  the 
important  principles  it  Involves.  463, 
463;  the  public  interests  it  affecta, 
463. 464 ;  might  with  advantage  have 
been  given  a  more  bmlted  applicfctioo. 
464, 465;  for  what  a  new  charter  waa 
moat  needed.  465 ;  the  party  interest* 
and  exigencies  involved  In  creating 
tbto  dutrter,  466,  167;   the  KepabU- 


cftDs  and  the  Democnta  both  hostile 
to  the  non-partiBaD  government  of 
Mayor  Strong  iu  New  York  City,  466 ; 
the  RepublicaD  paity  divided  coDcem- 
lag  priDciplea  and  objects  of  the  char- 
ter, 467:  Mr.  Low's  relations  to  the 
charter,  4(r7,  4T2;  fear  that  a  dod- 
partisan  cbiutcr  would  be  adopted  i( 
patty  charter  not  i^uickly  enacted, 
4GT,  468;  UiH  partisan  object  of  the 
BepnbUcaDB  who  impoeed  the  charter 
on  New  York,  468. 46» ;  the  law  which 
provided  for  framing  the  charter  al- 
lowed no  adequate  time  for  tbe  work, 
470;  tbemajority  of  tbe  commissioners 
for  framing  it  not  the  best  that  c 
have  been  secured,  471 ;  whether  it 
was  the  duty  o(  commlaslDQera 
rewgn  when  they  fouud  they  had 
adequate  time  for  their  work,  473-174 ; 
apparent  theory  of  majority  o(  the 

provisions,  4T4,  48«  note;  the  com- 
missloD  misconceived  the  Aentlments 
and  wishes  of  the  Greater  New  York 
as  to  a  charter,  4TfS;  majority  of  tbe 
RopublicBn  voters  supported  Mr.  Low 
anil  were  opposed  to  the  charter  which 
Mayor  Strong  vetoed,  474,  4T5;  to  im- 
pose this  charter  was  an  act  of  parti- 
san desperation,  475,  47l};  minority 
reprosentation  under  It  eascnlial  to 
the  public  interest,  yet  was  not  pro- 
Tided  as  [t  might  have  been,  476,  47T  ; 
oliarler  by  intention  provides  only  foi 
a  representation  of  party  majorities, 
476,  477  ;  the  so-called  charter  only  a 
vast,  erode  compilation,  47Ki  it  la  a 
serious  invasion  of  jnst  Home  Bule, 
which  will  Increase  special  legislation, 
4TS ;  It  favors  a  radical  aod  despotic 
party  government  of  tbe  Tammany 
kind,  479;  it  creates  a  despotic 
mayor,  which  is  favorable  to  Tam- 
many's continuing  supremacy,  479, 
480 ;  the  vast  authority  of  the  mayor 
under  the  charter  illostrated,  480,  481 
it,  and  the  action  of  the  mayor,  favor 
making  party  opinions  tests  for  all 
city  oSices,  4S1;  examples  of  party 
contributions  bj  candidates  in  connec- 
tion with  securing  party  nominatlonB 
tor  offices,  461,  464,  467;  Tammany 
distributes  money  in  form  of  charity 
through  its  party  leaders  for  party 
etTect,  4S7  note;  tbe  great  powc 
the  mayor  in  the  sphere  of  legislation, 
which  will  debase  the  municipal 


sembly,  482H86 ;  the  manldiial  awem- 
bly  under,  inadequate  tor  Its  functions 
and  not  likely  to  attract  competent 
mva.  4S3,   463.  4M>:    concerning  tbe 

bly.  ami  why  sure  to  be  a  parUaan 
body,  484,  485;  allows  neither  free 
nomluatloni  nor  free  voting,  and  as- 
snmes  non-partlaans  not  desirable  in 
the  assembly,  485  ;  only  one  represen- 
tative at  large  In  the  two  branches  of 
the  municipal  assembly.  486, 46T ;  how 
constitution  of  municipal  assembly 
favored  Tammany  in  6m  election 
under  tbe  charter,  euabllng  it  to  carry 
nearly  all  the  elections,  48T ;  unfortn- 
nately  provides  for  two  honees  In  the 
assembly,  48S;  failed  to  remedy  most 
important  evils,  but  intrenched  Tam- 
many more  strongly  than  ever  before, 
486,  18D;  Bepuhlicans  interpret  tbe 
charter  favorably  to  partisan  su- 
premacy,469;  ha«  made  parly  contests 
over  city  affairs  inevitable  In  Nes 
York  until  It  shall  be  repealed,  — 
493;  affected  by  conmctlog 
tloual  proTlaious,  496,  49T;  view* 
Dr.  Shaw  concerning  Its  rhai 
490;  views  of  the  Bar  Assoctatioo 
of  New  York  City  concerning  lis 
character,  491;  proceedings  of  Legis- 
lature on  its  enactment,  492,  493; 
how  Tammany  attempted  to  elect 
governor  through  use  of  seml- 
mllltary  delegations,  and  Its  power 
nnder  tbe  charier,  494,  495 ;  huw  this 
charter  affects  tbe  liberty  and  In- 
fluence of  the  rural  popnlatit 
4W1. 


Grog-shops    as    facitlties    for   corrupt 

Hamburg,  city  government  of.  3M. 
356;  constitution  and  authority  of  Its 
city  council,  3M,  35S;  members  of 
council  under  It  elected  for  classiiied 
terms  cf  six  years.  3SC;  council  under, 
elects  senate  which  elects  mayor  from 
its  own  members,  %5;  high  standing 
of  mayor  nnder,  355;  precedents  for 
Honorary  Aldermen  In  American 
cities.  305. 

Head  of  Police,  whether  It  should  be  « 
single  officer,  431-435,  and  (ee  FoUce 
and  Appendix, 


I 


Health  Adminiitntion,  *m  Board  of 
Health. 

Hewitt,  Hon.  A.  8.,  ex-mnyot  ol  New 
York,  Wl,  446,  4T2  Dots. 

Hoffman,  Tamniaay  goveraot,  vetoes 
tree  voling  io  New  York,  337,  238. 

Hotlaod,  city  (TOTeromeDt  of,  354 ;  mem- 
bers of  coaDcUs  ander,  are  elected  for 
six  yeam,  and  have  claimlfied  terms, 
3M;  city  coouciU  have  appointing 
power,  3.14. 

Bolls,  F.  W,,203. 

Home  Rule,  and  a  aannd  municipal  lys- 
tem,  nature  and  tbe  ntlationa  o(,  13- 
IG;  iu  retatlons  to  parties,  tlie  aulo- 
Onitic  mayor  and  Ihe  boss,  L3-I5,  and 
Me  Chap.  U.,  and  Parties;  republi- 
can Id  theory,  and  based  on  constitu- 
tioiud  principles.  2T ;  there  should  ba 
iMger,  St ;  its  true  theory  applies  to 
towns  and  connties,  27 ;  its  legal  and 
moral  UmiUtions,  28-30;  false  theo- 
liea  eonceming,  31,  32 ;  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  things  worse,  2^-31 ; 
Is  sometimes  so  presented  as  to  favor 
diaintegratioD  and  insubordliiation, 
31 ;  cities'  claim  of  a  right  to  be  free 
or  to  govern  thomselvea  nnfounded, 
31-33  i  when  and  on  what  condi- 
tinni  it  may  bo  safely  enlarged.  34; 
ettlee'  neglects  and  responsibilities  in 
regard  to,  34,  36;  what  essential  to 
ttae  home  mle,  3t>,  37;  mischief  of 
abfolate  home  rule,  36 ;  sound  theory 
of,  36,  37 ;  abnse  of  home  role  author- 
ity, 38;  interest  of  state  and  city  tbe 
same  as  to,  39;  danger  that  cities 
may  conspire  to  claim  absolute,  30; 
fnEngland,4!),e0.336;  whether  Urger 
borne  role  will  improve  government, 
40-12;  state  inspection  doee  not  limit, 
<T-53;  inspection  of  cities  by  state 
would  make  it  safe  to  enlarge  home 
role,  SO.  61;  just  grounds  for  claim- 
ing, 94,  36,  37,  160 ;  the  hirger  powers 
needed  for,  are  legisUtiTe  rather  than 
•lecative,  2Bt:  general  resnlcs  of 
Dmniclpal  governmeut  opon  in  Ibe 
eontlnental  oltles   of    Europe,   36S- 


minoie  Constitution,  tree  voting  cmder, 

233-337.  and  we  Free  Voting. 
^dependent  Nominations.  >e»  Nomlna- 


power  of,  g,  GO,  61,  6 


Inferior  men  In  city  offices.  22;  con- 
demn OUT  city  methods,  IT,  22. 

Inspeclloo  of  city  affairs  by  state,  value 
□f,  44.  45,  D0-(>3i  by  State  Board  of 
Charitioa,  45,  40 ;  by  civil  service  com- 
misslona,  46;  examples  and  effects  of, 
47-50;  how  Inspections  should  be 
made  by  state,  51,  52;  effect  of,  in 
England,  49-S6. 

Intelligent  citizens  are  most  responsible 
for  bad  city  government,  160-162. 

Intolerance,  that  of  partisans  in  cities 
anjustlflable,  S4,  86. 

Itsliaa  City  Government,  318-350 ;  has  a 
good  mnnli'lpal  code,  which  prevents 
special  legislation,  348;  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  city  councils  are  class ISed, 
34!(;  the  council  eleclethe  mayor  from 
Its  own  membership,  34!>;  good  ad- 
ministration  in  the  city  of  Milan,  349; 
nominations  to  office  in  Milan  may  be 
practically  decisive  of  elections,  350, 
and  lee  Nominations;  remarkable  Im- 
provementa  being  made  in  Naples.  300, 

Judges,  sale  of  oomlnationa  tor.  and 
effect  upon  bench  and  bar,  106-112; 
see  Chap.  XVin.,  481;  of  United 
Slates  courts,  their  appointing  power, 
MT^-'iO. 

Jadlcial  Admlnl.stration  In  MoBlclpai- 
ities,  Chap.  XVII..  436-400,  490. 

Jodicial  officers,  were  originally  ap. 
pointed  under  American  ooDstitutions. 
436,  437 ;  party  influence  eaused  them 
to  be  elected,  and  Judicial  terms  to 
be  shortened,  437.  438;  experience  of 
New  York  OS  to  their  choice  and  ten- 
nre  instrnctive,  4:t7^40;  the  numer- 
ous elections  of  Justices  in  New  York 
caused  by  her  party  system,  and  their 
diaostrous  consequences,  439,  440;  po- 
lice {ustices.  their  functions  under  the 
New  York  system,  4;t9. 

Jurors,  cases  of  their  election  by  ballot, 
IBO.  181. 

Justices,  tee  Police  Justices. 

Labor  City  Service,  meaning  of,  388,  and 

Laborer,  his  difficulties  In  securing  Hr- 

viee  from  the  cily,  120. 
Labor  Registration,  lla  methods  and  ad- 

vanUges.  te2-'t<i5, 
Leaders  (party),  u  police  juatlcea,  124, 

125,  131-l;u.  and  tee  Police  Justices. 
Leaders  (party),  meaning  and  functions 

ot,I17-llU,Ul-m,andMeTammanr. 


129. 

LleUtenantB     and     AldSB     Ol    Tammany, 

llB-iai,  and  Kt  Tamiuany. 

Limited  Votiug.  ttt  Free  Voting. 

Liqnor  Saloons,  kc  Grog-sbopi. 

Little  IHsCricts,  »ee  Small  Districts. 

Local  QovernnieDt  Act  (Engliah)  ol 
1H94,  a  valuable  precedent  for  United 
States,  326,  .S2T. 

Luoai  oalceis.  trhSch  are,  6S. 

liodging-hiiuses  aa  [ucilltlea  for  cormpt 
voting,  lU. 

London  City  CoOQcil  and  local  govein- 
meot,  'SIO,  321 ;  Its  constitution,  repa- 
latlon,  and  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, Sll-sati;  elects  major,  makes 
sppoiutmentB,  313,  320;  members 
elected  by  free  nominations,  326  i 
distinguished  mea  members  of.  32S- 
324 ;  laborious  habltaof  Its  committees, 
323,  321 ;  late  elections  in,  and  cliarac- 
lerof  men  elecUMl,323-32fi ;  city  works 
carried  on  by,  and  amusements  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  'Sib-XH;  and  ite 
English  City  Government. 

Loom  is,  Frank  M.,  50,378. 

Lot,  tbe  use  ot,  4S0,  4KMSfi,  and  »et 
Police  Justices. 

Low,  Dr.  Seth,  188,  292. 

Lowell,  BITS.  J.  S.,  302. 

Hachine,  that  ot  the  party  deSoed,  IIT. 

Major  City  Service,  meaulug  »t,  38B. 
and  let  Mayor. 

Manchester,  free  voting  In.  243;  the 
character  and  practical  results  ot  its 
government,  3Z»-333. 

Mayor  and  Council,  their  relallre  author- 
ity, see  Chap.  X.,  216,  and  Council. 

Mayor,  bis  fanctlona,  and  b\a  rela- 
tions to  tbe  council,  24S-250,  3T4,  3S4 ; 
when  autocratic,  15,  482,  4H(< ;  analogy 
of  his  duties  to  those  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent, 24H-2.W;  theory  of  an  aatocratic 
mayor,  14.  IS,  248,  250,  254-2S6,  259- 
260:  nature  of  the  issoe  between  a  pre- 
dominating mayor  and  a  predominat- 
ing council,  26.1-256,  269,  270;  ten- 
dency to  make  him  a  despot,  2SS-259; 
theory  of  holding  him  responsible, 
35S,  2Sfi ;  daugeroos  power  of  appoint- 
ment t^ven  him  in  New  York,  25T,  259 ; 
removals  at  pleasure  by,  256,  250 ; 
dani^urB  of  his  becoming  a  vicious 
power  in  regard  to  legislaclon  tor 
cities,   266-269;  bearing  on  bills   be- 


fore him  Bhonld  be  prior  to  theli 
mission  to  tbe  Legislature.  267, 
fondamentnl  distinction  between  a 
paramoont  mayor  and  a  ptuamonnt 
conncil,  and  its  consequences,  353-256, 
269,  270 ;  b!a  buaiuess  relations  to  the 
council,  270-373;  absurdity  and  danger 
of  holding  that  a  mayor  can  govern 

eligible  as  mayor  who  has  i 
in  the  council,  296,  297; 
methods  ot  electing  him,  S 
pean  and  American  mayors  com] 
309.  370,  372;  choice  ot,  ' 
land.  313,  370:  how  first  I 
chosen,  371 ;  how  parties  sought 
trol  ol,  10-13,  371-373;  commissions 
designed  to  check  bis  powers,  372, 
373;  piesent  American  oouncils  in- 
competent to  elect  him,  374 ;  function 
of,  246-250,  374,  384 ;  since  elected  by 
reform  councils  in  England  great  <^ty 
reforms  have  been  accomplished,  37S; 
method  of  electing  In  England,  313, 
370,  375;  competency  ot  proper  coon- 
cils  lo  elect  him,  370-378;  need  of  vioe- 
mayor,  and  his  tonction,  376  note; 
method  ot  cbowing  Mm  by  council, 
319;  choice  of  mayor  Irom  and  by 
council  will  improve  membership  ot 
that  body.  379 ;  expense  and  partisan 
intrigues  avoided  by  ouuncll  electing 
mayor.  380;  election  ot  mayor  bj 
council  will  give  harmonious  vigor  to 
the  government,  380,  381;  English  ex- 
perience 03  to  electing  mayor  by  coun- 
cil, 381;  Irresponsible  powers  conferred 
on  mayor  degrade  the  council,  382.  tea 
Chap.  XVin.,4H2-4RT;  wbyhenhould 
have  a  veto  power,  383;  special  fonc- 
tiona  and  duties  of.  384 ;  advantages  ot 
mayors,  as  weU  as  tbe  council,  being 
responsible  for  good  adminismtlon, 
384, 385 :  powers  of  as  to  appointments, 
prom(itions,and  removals,  267,385-387; 
example  ot  tbe  United  States  govern- 
ment,  as  suggesting  his  proper  appoint- 
ing power,  387 ;  relative  power  ot, 
and  the  council,  as  to  appointmonM 
and  removals  in  several  branohea 
of  tlie  city  service,  .'W8-390;  natni* 
and  reBponslbllities  of  his  appointing 
power,  381,  7190.  391;  removals  by,  in 
tbe  Minor  municipal  service,  388,  3H; 
removals  by  bim  in  the  Major  mnnio- 
ipal  service,  389.  391;  his  dntv  lo  fiU 
higher  places  by  promotion.  390;  hU 
legitimate  power  over  removals,  39^ 


served 


S94 ;  hiB  powere  over  remoTils  of  offl- 
een  nnd  diBmiwal  of  laliorera  despotic 
in  tlie  United  SUtes,  395,  391);  how 
they  Bhonld  be  removed  or  diamissed, 
S96,  397;  bow  be  ebould  be  removed, 
39tl. 

Merit  sfstem  defined,  169;  ite  basis  of 
Juittce  and  its  metbodit  and  effects. 
len-ITS;  vonlil  facilitate  non-parlisan 
city  government,  172,  1T3;  prevcots 
city  ofHelais  being  active  politiclaoB, 
173.  1T4;  established  by  New  York 
CDDStltntloD,  1T6. 

Hllau,  Ite  Italian  City  Govemneot. 

Hlaneaota,  ber  etate  Inspection  of  cities, 
48. 

UlDor  city  service,  meaning  of,  388,  and 
tee  Mayor. 

Uinority.  its  power,  61 ;  how  far  practi- 
cally dlsfrsDchiBed  by  party  system 
of  voting.  241,  244,  493,  494;  and  IM 
Free  Voting.  [and  Appendix. 

Hinority  representatloD,  see  Free  Voting 

Hlasonrl.  Its  free  nomlnatioD  law,  223. 

Hontpelier,  excessive  niunber  of  elec- 
tions In,  ISO,  181. 

Horalllf ,  that  of  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try considered.  30,  3H,  39. 

Honicipal  Code  In  England,  320,  and 
we  English  City  Government. 

Manifipal  Corporatlonn  Act  of  183.') 
(English),  ite  object  and  great  valQc, 
Sll-316;  reaffirmed  after  long  experi- 
ence. 320. 

Hnnicipal  Evils,  when  they  first  aroae. 


far  due  to  parties.  158.  1S9;  better 
education  necessary  for  their  removal, 
168,  159. 

Honicipal  Lea^e,  4. 

Unnlclpal  reform.  triend«  of,  disas- 
trously divided  by  parties,  liiO,  IGI. 

Ifaniclpal  aysiem,  no  original  Ameri- 
can. 5;  how  that  we  have  originated, 
6 ;  and  see  City  Oovemment. 

Naples,  Its  city  improvement,  360,  and 
MS  Italian  City  Government. 

Natural icnti on  and  registration,  of  vot- 
ers. 198-202:  rule  and  practice  as  to. 
In  various  states.  199,  ^00;  should  be 
provisions  requiring  them  (o  be  made 
several  months  before  election,  300, 
aOl ;  bws  □(  Mamachueetts  as  to,  301. 

I   902;    electlong-Bt-large  would  relieve 

■fficultieBasto,  301.  202. 

W  Jersey,  her  law  enabling  citizena  (o 

■  •zpose  abuses  ihroagh  the  couru,  IBS. 


New  York  City,  population  in  1790,  6. 

New  York  law  as  to  citizens  going  into 
the  courts  to  expose  abuses,  19.1,  196, 

Nominations,  their  function,  and  when 
parties  may  properly  make  them.  309- 
312;  their  coercion  by  parties,  211-213; 
every  citizen's  right  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  making  them.  2Ii~'213;  the 
party  monopoly  ■□  making  tbcm  des- 
potl<'  and  demoralizing.  21!!.  213,  493, 
4M;thoBemadebypn[tiea  often  secret 
and  oortupi.  318:  when  they  may  be 
said  to  be  tree.  213,  314;  origin  of 
making  tbcm  in  tbc  United  Si 


-tlBcate, 


3,314: 


to.  314-31(1 ;  taws  of  New  York  as  to, 
both  partisan  and  oppressive.  315. 216 ; 
all  should  be  free  and  be  made  by  cer- 
tificates. 316.  317 :  certificates  of,  need 
but  tew  signers,  217:  probable  good 
effects  from,  217-219;  why  partisans 
oppose  those  which  ars  free,  217.  218; 

land,  and  how  made  there,  319-321; 
when  Irao  no  mi  nations  in  England 
superaede  the  need  of  voting  for  can- 
didates, 330,  321,  and  ire  3X ;  how  tree 
DomitiatlouB  in  England  have  helped 
the  taking  of  cities  out  of  party  poli- 
tics, 331 ;  the  broader  the  suffrage  the 
greater  the  need  of  tree  nominations, 
221.332;  English  system  of  free  nomi- 
nations available  In  the  United  States, 
331,  322;  if  free,  whether  too  many 
caniiidntes  will  be  nominated,  and 
how  10  prevent  it,  223-231 ;  tree  in 
Missouri  and  California  for  elections 
In  party  primaries,  223,  234. 
Non-partisan  city  government,  9.  14,00, 


sentimenC,   tte   Isdepen- 


111,  an. 

Non-parti  Bt 


Office,  party  teeta  tor,  see  Te«ts. 
Officers  (city),  as  to  right  to  be  aollva 

in  party  poUtics.  172. 173,  174. 
OCGcial  Action,  need  of  pnblicity  as  to. 

and  means  of  securing  it,  193-198,  and 

we  Publicity. 
Ordinance-making  power,  meaning  and 

importance  of,  3G2.  363. 
Ordinances  of   Board   of   Health   and 

Board  of  Police,  2»3.  363, 

Paris,  the  clly  government  of,  342-34T; 
has  no  mayor,  343;  and  NC  French 
City  Qovemment. 


Pftrties,  their  legltlmat*  sphere  and  theii 
nlaiiona  to  cities,  9,  10,  6T-T2;  not 
needed  iu  city  affairs,  11,  ST ;  how  tar 
reBpoiialb]e  for  city  erlls,  34,  2S ;  their 
relation  to  Home  Rule,  lee  Chap,  nl., 
17;  gorermuent  by,  la  cities,  B9,  60; 
when  grasped  control  of  cities.  9-12, 
U),  60;  growth  of,  eO,  64;  bow  far 
needed  or  destrahle  for  city  reform, 
eO-M ;  do  not  seek  city  reform,  63, 64 ; 
what  they  may  properly  seek  in  cities, 
63;  falsa  theory  of  their  relation  to 
cities,  9-lS,  64;  as  affecting  Home 
Eule,  67-Tl ;  wrongfully  obstmct 
Borne  Rule,  68,  69;  insist  on  party 
test  lor  city  offices,  69,  TO;  oppoas 
the  tbeories  of  our  conatltuiions, TO; 
ptostitutB  city  Inleresu  lor  their  own 
advantage.  T2.  T3;  national  partlei 
putoi  tlian  HUte  parties  and  state 
pncar  than  city  parties,  73-7B;  none 
have  fcrown  out  of  city  affairs.  TS-80 ; 
DO  Just  basis  for  applying  party  prin- 
ciples or  tests  for  officu  In  cities,  T9-83, 
BG;  men  often  join  them  withont  re- 
gard to  principles,  81,  82;  divide 
friends  of  reform.  160;  bow  tbey 
secured  government  of  cities,  II.  371 ; 
how  England  defeated  their  control 
of  olty  government,  372;  why  not 
utterly  hostile  to  bi-partisan  commis- 
sions, 3T3 ;  Blreogthened  by  recent  con- 
stltmlonal  provisions  In  Now  York, 
490,491;  how  they  nnjngtly  interfere 
with  both  municipal  and  ran)  gov- 
ennieDC,  4!H-igs. 

Partisan  voters,  how  dlsconraged  and 

baffled  by  English  non-partisan  sys- 
tam,  327.  328,  and  fee  Voters  in  cities. 

Party.  <ee  Parlies. 

Party  activity  In  cities  largely  tnls- 
chlevous,  mi,  H7,  88;  does  not  ex- 
tend to  most  important  matters,  SI, 
B8. 

Party  i;ovDrntnent,  origin  and 
In  cities, »-12.B<J.<>0:  incitic 
63,  61 ;  more  appropriate  in  towns  and 
connties  than  in  cities.  76,  7T;  no  basis 
for,  in  cities,  77 ;  its  manageta  able  to 
dictate  in  city  elections,  77 ;  more  cor- 
rupt In  cities  than  elsewhere,  76-78 ; 
In  cities  allows  no  one  bat  adberenta 
of  ruling  party  to  have  office,  and  re- 
qoires  all  officers  to  electlooeer  for  it, 
11,93,113;  why  It  should  be  ezciuded 
Incitiea,  lin,  192. 

Patty  leaders,  sec  Leaden. 

Party  opinion  de&ned,  62. 


deaned, 


Party  spirit  and  its  effects,  H,  25, 93, 

103, 103. 
Party  system  and  trne  manicipal  ayitem 
mDtua]lyrepngDant,ll,13,100;  facili- 
tates conspiracy  between  the  leader* 
of  different  parties,  lOf 
Party  tests,  lee  Tests. 
Pass  examinations.  166  n 
Pendleton  bill  (stvcalled) ,  origin  of, 
Pennsylvania,  free  voting  in, 

and  Me  Free  Voting- 
Pensions,  or  retiring  oltowances,  in 
city  service,  3H9  note;  foe  polici 
431. 
Personal  representation,  ti 

Ing. 

Ptomplng,  336.  343. 

Police,  see  Policemen ;  the,  its  relation 
to  parties  and  the  bl-partlsnn  system, 
141^151,  373,  417  ;  whether  the  head  of 
should  be  a  single   officer,  4^11-135; 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of,    432-4M;     need    of    larger    local 
powers   over   police  to   prevent  ex- 
cessive special  legislation,  431. 
Police  administration,  see  Chap.  XVI., 
41S ;  and  lee  also  Policemen,  Commis- 
■lon  of  Police,  and  Appendix. 
Police  code  of  state  police  laws,  need 
and  utility  of,  and  what  it  should  eon- 
tain,  139,  430. 
Police  Commlsslan,  see  Commission  of 

Police,  and  Appendix- 
Police  Jostlces,  how  treated  by  TaU- 
many  aod  the  politicians,  130-134,  and 
«ee  Tammany;  tbeir  anthority  and 
praclical  importance  under  the  sys- 
tem of  party  election,  438-440 ;  eSMU- 
lial  to  tbe  public  safety  that  tbej 
ehonld  Dot  be  controlled  by  parties, 
410;  practlMl  effects  of  their  elsotlpa 
by  popular  vote,  440, 141 ;  good  effeoia 
of  their  being  made  appointive  by  tbs 
laws  of  New  York  of  1873,  Ml,  443; 
their  increased  length  of  term  a  great 
advautage,  HI,  142;  their  appoint- 
ment by  tbe  mayor  Involves  their  ao- 
tlvity  In  party  politics,  142,  443;  need 
that  they  should  be  good  lawyeia, 
132,412,  443;  tendency  In  New  York 
to  give  the  higher  courts  power  of 
appointing  and  removing  justices,  443, 
444;  reasons  why  justices  should  tw 
appointed  and  removed  by  tbe  higher 
courts,  444-146 ;  effect  of  such  appoint- 
ments and  removals  upon  tbe  bar,  44S, 
446,  4fi2 ;  precedents  under  tbe  United 
States  for  their  appolntmeiit  bj  thn 


conrti,  447-400;  noitcd  StatM  com-' 
missloaers  acting  aa  jiutlces,  effi- 
cient and  reliable,  4S0:  the  nutDuer  in 
whlrti  thay  should  be  a|ipo)nted  by  the 
Jadgei,  iaO-463;  tbe  use  ol  the  proper 
lot  la  oouuectlon  with  appoiatiog  Jus- 
tices, 451,  iBS-4SS;  method  propoBsd 
lot  lelectlDg  justices  applicable  to 
the  Beleetiou  ot  variaus  other  officers, 
4SS,  iS6i  objections  to  the  election  by 
popular  Tote  of  corouers,  district  ftt- 
torDcys,  and  several  oUiDt  officers, 
4B5-UT;  a  Ute  New  York  law  bear- 
ing upon  tbe  choice  ot,  ludefetuible, 
467-iaa;  popular  eleetionB  of,  and  of 
other  officers,  nbero  no  political  prin- 
ciples are  involved,  Bure  to  be  vlcioofl, 
458.  459. 

Police  laws,  those  of  New  York  o(  18S7 
aad  1870,  ISO,  ISl. 

Police  scbool,  need  ot,  tte  Appendix. 

Policemen,  their  qualiflcatlomi  and  du- 
ties, 128,149,410-117;  their  relatloDS 
to  parties.  1^,  150,  161.416,  417;  tbe 
Dature  ol  tbeir  duties,  and  why  they 
■ho old  not  be  partisans  or  politicians, 
M9,  415,  416;  aoalogy  of  tbeir  duties 
to  those  ol  soldiers,  416 ;  parties  cause 
tbe  greatest  difficulties  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duties,  416. 417 ;  parti- 
■an  politicians  not  flt  to  be  policemen, 
41T,  41S;  unfavorably  affected  h;  bi- 
partisan commissions.  41T-4S0;  Tlcioua 
practice  of  selecting  tbem  for  party 
reasons,  418,  419;  parties ~ through 
bi-partisan  commissions  and  other- 
wise—  seek  to  control  them,  418. 
410;  laws  ot  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  aim  to  secure  an  unjustifi- 
ftble  and  partisan  monopoly  o(  police 
■ppolntmentj,  41!>-4:;i ;  how  tar 
Outj  are  local  officers  and  how  tar 
Itate  officers,  422,  423;  should  recog- 
nlEe  a  dnty  to  the  stale  as  well  as 
to  the  city.  423, 434 ;  to  teach,  police- 
men that  tbeir  sole  daly  is  to  the 
dty  Is  false  and  vicious,  423,  42t; 
why  tbe  stale  should  pay  a  part  of  the 
•zpenseof  local  police  adminlBtration, 
«14^2r>,  i-iS,  42J);  tbe  practice  of  Eng- 
lAnd  as  to  nation  paying  part  of  tbe 
expense  of  police  admlnislratinn,  42n, 
4ail ;  Knglish  police  system,  and  meth- 
ods worthy  of  aludy,  SO.  4ai;  our  par- 
tisan police  laws  restrict  tloroe  Rule, 
426.47?:  need  and  utility  of  state  in- 
spection of  police,  436,  427 ;  whether 

tbue  sboDld  b«  a  state  polioe  force. 


^6,  and  set  note;  there  sbonld  b« 
annual  reports  to  tbe  state  concerning 
city  police  administration,  427 ;  need 
of  having  policemen  go  outside  of  their 
locality  to  aid  la  tbe  suppression  ot 
riots,  etc.,  elsewhere,  42H,  429;  tbeir 
superiority  to  tbe  militia  tor  such 
purposes,  42B,  429;  pensions  or  retir- 
ing allowances  for  those  superannu- 
ated, 389  note,  431. 

Police  trials,  tbeir  difficulty  and  num- 
ber. 433,  4M. 

Power  ol  appointment  and  removal  Is  a 
power  in  trust  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
people  and  not  ot  any  parly,  191,  192, 
and  If!  Maynr. 

Primaryeleclions,202,2O3,and  Me  Elec- 
tions. 

Principles  ot  parties  Dot  involved  in 
cities,  U,  14,  60-65,  73,  74. 

Problems,  Ibe  leading,  5,  17,  18,  23; 
when  municipal  arose,  7, 10;  mnniei- 
pal  underrated,  B.  9. 

Property  qnalllicalloDB  for  suffrage,  196. 

Proportional   representatlcn,  tee   Free 

Publicity  ot  ofBcial  action,  need  ol,  193- 
196;  aa  a  remedy  for  abuses,  194; 
right  ot  citizena  to  secure  it  tbrough 
the  courts.  195,  196;  how  secured  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  195-197; 
Deed  o(  tunber  law  lor  securing,  197. 

Pnblie  opinion  defined ,  62 ;  aa  a  practi- 
cal force  in  cities,  85-88;  ita  power  to 
overcome  part;  forces,  85-88. 

Questions,  tbe   leading,  In   cities,  fee 

Problems. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  302. 

Etailroads  (city),  set  Birmingham,  Uan- 
cbester.  Glasgow,  and  Germen  Cit; 
Ouvemment. 

Reform  in  cities,  whj  parties  cannot 

Reform,  Municipal,  tee  Moniclpal  Re- 

Reforma  begin  outside  parties,  <iD,  66. 
Registration  ol  laborerB,  lee  lAbor  Reg- 
istration- 
Registration  ot  Voters,  199,  200,  301. 
Removals,   true    rnlo   as   to,    171,  172- 
17*  ;  theory  of  removing  at  pleasure. 
2S7-2.'t9.  3U3,  and  tte  "  At  Pleasure  " ; 
should   be    made   publicly,  and   only 
lor  rcnaons  stalMl,  H91,  SW:  liberty 
to  make  Ibem  at  pleasure  can  only 
be  desired  by  a  despot  or  a  oormpt 


2SS.  391;   provliloa*  tor  cor- 
iDJQBtice    in    mnklag,   3^5; 
□  lor  removing  mayor,  396, 
LI  iieeded  from  cities  lo  Btate,  42, 
\e  iDBpectioo. 
BcBjionstbility  of  represeDtatives,  feel- 
ing of,  impaired  by  Bmnll  districts, 


Betlring  allownDces.  or  peosioas,  ii 


tbe 


Salaries,  wbether  tbey  ehonli!  be  allowed 
to  members  □(  city  council,  :i03. 

Sale  of  Domlnationa,  10(r-112,  and  Kt 
Judges  and  Tammany. 

Saloons,  sec  GrDg-shopa. 

Sanitary  Adminiatrallon,  tee  Board  of 
Heattb. 

School  Administration,  Me  Scboo) 
Boards. 

Scbool  Boards,  tbe  need  of,  300 ;  diSer- 
BDt  views  as  to  the  trne  constrnctioo 
of,  399 ;  sbould  be  state  iDspectlon  of, 
390.  401  ;  Bhonid  have  uo  connection 
with  parly  politics.  400;  Froe  Voting 
applied  lo   elactic 


I,  2M,  i 


abould  be  tbe  composition  of  Ameri- 
can Bcbnol  boards,  and  buw  tbeir 
members  should  be  selected,  402,  403 ; 
their  members  should  have  clnssiBed 
terms  of  office  and  be  cbosea  by  non- 
partisan motbods,  402;  some  members 
of,  should  be  chosen  by  city  council, 
402,  403;  might  be  allowed  to  select 
bonorarir  members,  404 ;  offices  under, 
eboold  be  filled  through  the  civil  ser- 
vice examinatioos,  401;  members  of, 
should  represent  not  parties,  but  the 
people,404 ;  English  law  and  practice  as 
to tbeirsfilcction, 242-244, :i26;  Ameri- 
cao  practice  as  to  aelectiag  them,  244 ; 
partisan  Scliool  Board  of  New  York 
City  under  law  of  1894  involves  school 
■drainistratloD  in  party  politics  and 
strengthens  the  spoils  system,  405, 
40G;  subordinate  officers  under  last 
law  selected  according  to  spoils  sys- 
tem luetbodB.  406,  40T. 
School    Commtssioners,  les  School 

School   Inspections,   399-401,    and    see 

School  Boards. 
School  officers,  lee  School  Boards. 
Schools.Kf  Scbool  Boards  and  Appendix. 


Bcbuyler,  Lonlsa  Lee,  SO 

Science,   municipal,   Uttle    in    Unit* 

States,  S,  11,  53. 
Secretary  of  Council,  tte  Council. 
Separate  city  elections,  value  ot.  16,  2S, 

21);  parties  may  tavor  them,  28;  trUl 

of  tbem  in  New  York.  26. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Albert,  SB,  310,  322,  X3,  4T1, 

490. 
Sheriffs,  why  they  shoald  not  be  elected 

by   popular  vote,   455^157,   and   *M 

Police  Justices. 
Small  districts  for  representation  vi- 
cious   in    their    tendency,    204-208; 

favor  tbe  election  of  small  men  and 

impair  a  salutary  sense  of  lespoDsi- 

bilily.  9)7,  472,  4Wi. 
Smith,  Chas.  S.,  302,  4T^  note. 
Spanish    City   Government,   347,   348; 

city  couDcil   elects   the   mayor  and 

several     assistants     from     its     own 

body,  .'(48. 
Special  city  laws  very  nuinerons  and 

Special  legUlation,  bow  necessity  for, 

can  be  avoided,  2S1,  264,  2(i5. 
Spoils  System,  origin  ot,  10;  deSiied, 

169, 170. 
State  Board  ot  Charities.  44,  45. 
State  Charities'  Aid  Association  of  Sew 

York,  4fl. 
Stale  Inspection  of  Cities,  lee  Inspection. 
State  Municipal  Bureau,  M. 
State  Police  Si'hcme,  set  Appendix. 
Statesmen,  American,   have  neglee 

cities,  8,  SO. 
Sterne,  Simon,  471. 
Strong,  W.  L,,  election  ot,  as  mayor,  H; 

his  appointments,  134,  442;  bisoffltdal 

action,  465,  466,  4T2. 
Suffrage,  property  qnallflcatioo  for,  198; 

need  of  higher  standards  for,  198, 199. 

Tammany,  Its  meaning,  89;  Teasoos  for 
considering  it,  89;  Its  methods  imi- 
tated by  its  opponents  90;  origin  and 
object  of ,  90, 91 ;  transformation  from 
charity  to  politics,  01;  Its  nomencla- 
ture, 92:  it  relies  on  party  conflicta 
for  public  virtue,  93;  insists  on  mn- 
nicipal  servants  being  all  Tammany 
men,  93,  94;  tbe  kind  of  party  govern- 
ment It  enforces.  92;  Its  adheienls 
misled  by  party  spirit  but  not  neces- 
sarily unpatriotic,  49,  94,  98.  103; 
treats  city  affairs  as  a  mass  of  politics 
to  be  managed.  1>3;  makes  the  will  ot 
Its  majority  Its  moral  law,  94;  the 
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INDEX 


lyn,  185-188;  how  iar  important  to 
haye  a  soimd  theory,  60, 62. 

Town  goyemment,  67. 

Town,  name  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate cities  in  England,  310. 

United  States  Commissioners,  see  Com- 
missioners and  Police  Justices. 

Uniyersal  suffrage  in  cities,  how  far 
cause  of  municipal  eyils,  317-319. 

Unrepresented  yoters,  number  result- 
ing from  the  city-party  system,  241.. 

Veto  power,  why  mayor  should  haye, 

383-385. 
Vioe-Bfayor,  378  note,  387-396,  and  see 

Mayor. 
Vienna,  city  goyemment  of,  351,  362, 

and  tee  Austrian  City  Goyemment. 
Vile  yoters,  how  dissuaded  from  yoting 

by  English  non-partisan  system,  66, 

827, 328;  will  be  dissuaded  by  method 


of  yoting  in  the  proposed  American 
councils,  286. 

Voters,  different  classes  of,  in  cities,  and 
how  properly  described,  63, 66-67, 327, 
328 ;  the  non-partisan  or  independent 
yote,  65;  yoters  in  cities,  the  party 
yote,  65;  the  partisan  yote,  66;  the 
mercenary  yote,  66 ;  the  yile  yote,  66, 
67, 122-124. 

Voting,  duty  of,  203,  204,  and  see  Free 
Voting. 

Waring,  Colonel  Geo.  E.,  261, 471. 

Washington,  city  of,  see  District  of 
Columbia. 

Water  supply,  see  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  German  City 
Goyemment. 

Wheeler,  Hon.  Hoyt  H.,  450. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F.,  51. 

Wood,  Fernando,  his  system^  149. 
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MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE. 

A   STUDY  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

By  PRANK  J.  600DN0W,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Proftssor  of  Administrative  Law  in  Columbia  CoUegt,  Author  ^ 
**  Com/arativo  Administrativi  Law.** 

lamo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 


"  The  questions  are  handled  with  scholarly  skill,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  without  a  scintilla  of  partisanship.  A  £ur^  candid,  historic  treat- 
ment of  a  difficult  problem  is  what  we  get,  and  when  you  lay  the  little 
volume  down  you  feel  like  offerings  your  hand  to  the  professor  on  the 
thoroughly  impartial  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he  has  done 
his  work.  We  very  seldom  give  unstinted  praise,  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  indulge  in  that  privilege  because  the  professor  has  earned 
the  right  to  it"  —  A^.  K.  Herald. 

'*  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  scholarly 
contributions  to  political  science,  remarkable  for  analytical  power  and 
lucidity  of  statement.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  much  for  the  cause  it  would 
serve.'  —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  problem  of  municipal  reform  in 
all  its  bearings,  Professor  Goodnow's  work  is  really  indispensable,  and 
it  should  be  very  carefully  studied."  —  Boston  Daily  Adtfertiser, 


MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  PRANK  J.  600DN0W,  LL.D., 

Prqfeuor  qf  Administrative  Law,  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  0/  New  Yorh. 

Cloth.    i6mo.    $1.50,  net. 


**  We  (]uestion  if  any  other  book  before  has  achieved  quite  the  impor- 
tant service  to  what  may  be  termed  theoretic  municipalism.  .  .  .  One 
that  all  those  interested  in  municipal  matters  should  read. . .  .  Nf  oderate 
in  tone,  sound  in  argument,  and  impartial  in  its  conclusions,  it  is  a  work 
that  deserves  to  carry  weight."  —  London  Liberal. 

"  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  scholarly  con- 
tributions to  political  science  of  recent  writing,  remarkable  for  aniUyti- 
cal  power  and  lucidity  of  statement."  —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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